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completed  in  fiscal  year  (FY)  1982  on  elementary,  secondary,  and 
postsecondary  programs;  and  noteworthy  uses  of  evaluation  findings  by 
ED  staff  and  policy  makers  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  Each 
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Foreword 


„„  1s  the  !2th  annual  report  U .Congress i^-SlVAtf 

Department  In  Hay  1980.  Many  other  PWJf.^Sult™*  the  Department  of  Education 
at  that  time  from  other  Federal  agencies  as  .result  or  trie  up  cor,soi  1  dat  ed 

Organization  Act.    A  number  J  Wr-  g*     •  d1  ^Uent  Act i  as  a  result 
'^^^^rn}"^-.  Popaf"1ons  and  this  report 
presentfa  close-out  chapter  on  each  of  those  programs., 

ne  rvaluatlon  Report  responds  to  Congressional .  Mandates .  Inaction  417(a) 

2„5?7^S^£»lT  iS'ln'^l-  "05  of  the  Nation  .end- 
ments  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-374). 

This  year's  report  returns  to  th^  one-volu,e  format  of  most  ^^J^^! 
history.    This  1s  done  largely  in  the  ™terest  *  aUo  a  faCtor# 

though  the  increased  pressure  ^/^^/^^^  on  the  highlights  of  major 
Nonetheless,  there  are   still   1  "^°d"f8?ry a n "vVrview  of  the  findings' from  studies 

tracts  active  during  fiscal  year  1982.  i 


Program  descriptions  and  analyses  are ^  curnrentrevaiSsi°0fns  weyre  largelf  editorial  in 
program  chapters  were  completed.    Subs e^uen^  "y5,    1slat1vef  program  and  evalua- 
te and  die J  "ot  necessarlhr  ^^f  ^pm/t^n  %or    each    program  includes: 
Hata    ^ubseauent    to   tnat    oate.  m.^. 
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tive  data    subsequent    to  tnat 


o  Legislation 

o  Funding  History 

o  Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

o  Program  Operations 

o  Program  Scope 

o  Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

°0  Contact  persons  &  further  Information 
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V. 

Secretary's  Summary 

The  Annual  Evaluation  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  1s  prepared  each  year 
1n  response  t.o.a  statutory  mandate  of  the  Congress.  The  law  calls  for  evaluation 
of: 

"...the  effectiveness  of  applicable  programs. ..1n  achieving  their 
legislated  purposes  together  with  recommendations  which  will  result 
'1n  greater  effectiveness  in  achieving  such  purposes." 

This*mandate  is  challenging,  not  only  because  it  is  broad  but  also  because  evaluators 
have  often  had  to  invent  new  ways  of  describing  and  measuring  education  effectiveness 
in  quantitative  terms.    The  Department  evaluation  studies  summarized  1n  this  twelfth 
annual  Report  represent  a  remarkable  and  continuing  advance  In  reliability  and  validity 
of  knowledge  about  Federal  education  programs  during  the  last  decade,  1n  terms  of 
describing  how  programs  work  and  what  effects  they  create.    For  example,  this  Report 
and  that  of  last  year  provide  information  which  was  not  available  a  decade  ago  about 
some  characteristics  of  successful  compensatory  programs.    Yet  we  still  have  much  to 
Ityn  ajbout  what  specific  steps  a  school  district  could  take  to  Improve  effectiveness. 

The  information  contained  In  the  Annual  Evaluation  Report  to  the  Congress  1s  based  on 
studies  that  have  been  completed  most  recently  or  are  still  underway.    In  some  cases, 
the  most  recent  studies  concluded  several  years  ago.    Nonetheless,  these  reports  are 
usually  still  valid  and,  in  most  cases,  refer  to  programs  or  situations  that  have 
been  relatively  stable  over  time.    The  advantage  of  including  information  from  older 
studies,  when  later  ones  are  not  available,  is  that  each  edition  of  the  Report  is  a 
compendium  of  information  available  for  each  program  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 


The  following  sections  of  this  Summary  present  highlights  of.  this  year's  Report 
for  several  of  the  nepartment's  major  programs. 

Title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA) 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  serving 
areas  with  concentrations  of  children  from  poor  families,  In  order  to  meet  -the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children." 

b  March.  1982.  the  nepartment's  Office  of  Planning.  Budget,  and  Evaluation  com- 
p,eted  the  biennially  mandated  comprehensive  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Title  I 
program.    This  report  provided  Information  on  patterns  of  services  provided  by  the 
Title  I  programs  and  the  educational  Impact  of  such  services,  as  well  as  on  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Education.  1.  coordination  with  State  and  local 
education  agencies,  to  Improve  the  Implementation  of  Instructional  and  evaluative 
activities  across  the  country. 

The  Title  I  report  documents  important  findings  in  the  areas  of  program  objectives 
and  operations,  the  nature  and  indentation  of  compensatory  education  programs, 
staffing,  types  of  services  provided,  student  achievement,  and  the  implementation 
and  use  of  evaluations  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

o   Nearly  90%  of  all  school  districts  received  Title  I  funds  in  the  ' 
1979  fiscal  year;  in  the  poorest  districts,  Title  I  can  account 
for  up  to  16%  of  a  district's  total  educational  funding. 

o   During,  the  1979-80  school  year,  approximately  5.4  million  students  . 
were  served  by  Title  I  in  nearly  12%  of  the  nation's  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  nearly  4%  of  the  nonpublic  schools. 
Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  children  served  were  in  grades 
1  to  6. 
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o   Of  the  200,000  full-time  equivalent  staff  employed  1n  local 
Title  I  projects,  more  were  teacher  aides  (46%)  than  teachers 
(39%).   The  staff  taught  reading  to  4.2  million  students,  and 
mathematics  to  2.5  million  students,  and  these  were  the  two 
major  services  of  Title  I.    Students  were  served  more  often 
1n  pull-out  projects  than  1n  any  other  setting,  typically  1n 
small  groups  where  the  student-to-teacher  ratio  1s  10:1  or  less. 

o   Title  I  students  gain  more  than  similar  students  who  do  not 
receive  compensatory  education  services  1n  grades  1  to  3  1n 
reading  and  grades  1  to  6  In  math.    Information  gathered  over 
a  three-year  period  shows  that  1n  reading,  students  who  have 
left  the  Title  I  program  because  of  high  performance  do  not 
fall  back  noticeably  after  they, cease  participation  1n  Title  I. 
In  mathematics,  students  who  have  left  the  program  because  of 
high  performance  tend  to  show  a  decline  after  participation 
ceases. 

Other  Proorans  and  Issues 

Host  studies  underway  during  1981  were  to  be  completed  subsequent  to  preparation  of 
this  report,  and  will  be  discussed  1n  a  later  volume.   However,  the  nepartneot  has 
completed  studies  of  State  governmental  responses  to  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  impnovement  Act  of  1981  (ECU),  potential  effects  of  ECU  on  efforts  to  Improve 
education  quality  1n  the  States,  the  Incidence  and  severity  of  pnoblems  1n 
implementing  multiple  categoMcal  programs,  the  Implementation  of  language  assist- 
ance pnognams.  and  the  pnoblems  of  Intenagency  collabonatlon  1n  payment  of  Public 
Law  94-142  related  services. 


C  In 


An  examination  of  districts  that  administer  multiple  Federal  or 
State  categorical  programs  reveals  problems  of  Interference  and 

i  i 

cross  subsidy.   These  problems  of  Interference  appear  to  result 
from  two  factors:    the  Federal  program  structure,  which  local 
districts  perceive  as  encouraging  them  to  treat  Federal  categor- 
ical programs  as  separate  from  the  schools'  regular  curriculum; 
and  local  administrative  habit,  which  tends  to  separate  Federal 
categorical  from  district  core  programs  even  more  rigorously  than 
Federal  rules  require.    Cross  subsidy  occurs  most  often  when  monies 
from  one  program  are  used  to  meet  the  purposes  of  a  separate 
program. 

The  mandated  study  on  Vocational  Education  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  examined  the  distribution  of  vocational 
education  funds,  Issues  of  compliance  with  applicable  laws,  means 
of  assessing  program  quality  and  effectiveness,  and  consumer 
homemaklng  programs.    The  study  found  uneven  achievement  of 
mandated  goals.    For  example,  current  law  stimulates  States  to 
Increase  their  efforts  to  serve  "special  needs"  populations, 
but  contains  "excess  costs"  and  "matching"  requirements  that 
inhibit  localities  1n  serving  these  populations, 
o    Sex  stereotyping,  although  pervasive,  U  less  severe  than  ten 
years  ago. 

o    Provisions  for  Federally  funded  consumer  and  homemaklng  education" 
encourage  (but  do  not  require)  Improvement  and  extension;  as  a  y' 
result,  State  responses  vary  because  most  States  distribute  funds 
by  formula  as  an  entitlement. 


Postsecohdary  Education 
The  Department's   postsecondary  education  programs  in  fiscal  year  1982,  as 
they  have  since  1972,  focused  on  providing  financial  assistance  to  students. 
Student  assistance  totaled  about  $11.8.  billion  in  1982.    It  was  made  avail- 
able to  students  and  their  parents  both  directly  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  indirectly  through  State  agencies  and  banking  and  educational  institu- 
tions.   In  addition,  about  $350  million  was  also  available  to  institutions  ' 
for  special  purposes. 

Although  eligibility  requirements  were  tightened. in  1982  in  both  the  Pell 
Grant  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Programs,  the  thrust  of  the  programs 
administered  by  ED  remained  unchanged:    to  help  students  overcome  finan- 
cial  barriers  to  postsecondary  education. 

For^the  review  of  the  impact  or  effectiveness  of  Federal  student  aid  programs 
a^inlstered  by  ED,  equity  in  overcoming  financial  barriers  will,  be  con- 
ferred as  achieved  if  funds  (Federal  as  well  as  other  sources)  are  distri- 
buted so  that  students  and  their  families  with  similar  financial  conditions 
and  educational  costs  receive  essentially  the  same  financial  aid  treatment, 
o   Overall,  participation  rates  for  all  postsecondary  education  are  down 

for  all  income  levels  with  the  greatest  decrease  coming  In  the  higher- 

e 

income  groups. 

o   Low  cost  of  college  or  availability  of  student  aid  appears  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  college  for  low-income  students^ 
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Costs  of  education  and  median  family  income  have  gown "at  essentially 
the  same  rates,  while  Federal  assistance  programs  have  increased  in 
size  at  well  over  twice  the  rate  of  either. 

From  1978  to  1981,  family  contributions  for  first-time  full-time  stu- 
dents as  a  percent  of  cast  have  fallen  5%  and  student  burden  (work  and 
loans)  has  increased  4.4%. 

Students  from  all  income  levels  have  increased  their  self-help  contri- 
bution, primarily  through  increased  borrowing  in  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent  Loan  Program. 

Student  burden  has  generally  increased  for  all  first-time  full-time 
students  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  cl^of  education  and  the  rise 
in  median  family  income. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  overall  Federal  program  participation 
rates  for  first-time  full-time  students  from  1980  to  1981.    Only  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  showed  an  increase.  J  V 

Median  income  of  participants  in  Federal  student  aid  programs  in-  \ 
creased  at  a  greater  rate  from  1978  to  1981  than  the  median  income 
of  iirjtod^t  in  all  Federal  programs,  except  in  the  Supplemental 
EdyZiional  Opportunity  Grants  Program  and  in  the  College  Work  Study 
Program  wheVeit  remained  constant. 
,    87.2%  of  all  mst-year  graduate  students,  and  83.4%  of  all  .continuing 
graduate  students,  use  loans  more  than  any  other  source  of  aid  to 
.  meet,  on  the  average,  over  40%  of  their  educational  costs. 
o   With  reduced  funding  of  Social  Security  student  assistance  and  re- 
'  ductlon  In  Veterans'  student  assistance  programs,  programs  admini- 
stered by  the  Department  of  Education  take  on  added  significance  as 
a  source  of  aid  to  low-income  students. 


o  The  improvement  of  the  student  aid  delivery  and  management  system 
'  becomes  even  more  important  with  increased  diversity  and  size,  and 
with  continuing  changes  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of-Federal 
student  financial-aid  programs,  both  in  terms  of  manag^efit  efficiency 
and  the  assurance  that  those  most  in  need  will  receive  assistance, 
o   Over  two-thirds  of  the  institution-based  aid  is  provided  by  the 
institutional  Development  Program  (Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act)  and  the  Special  Prog-rams  for  Disadvantaged  Students  (under 
^  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.) 
o   Both  the  institutional  Development  Program  and  the  Special  Programs 
for  Disadvantaged  Students^ stribute  their  funds  to  institutions 
with  large  numbers  of  students  who  also  qualify  for  Federal  student 
assistance. 

Several  planning  studies  were  also  completed  in  FY  1982  by  the  Office  of 
Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation.    One  study  which  was  mandated  by  the 
Congress  assessed  the  unique  educational  needs  of  the  Trust  Territories  of 
the  Pacific.    It  resulted  in  a  set  of  suggestions  for  modification  of 
existing  program  and  administrative  procedures.    Another  study  determined 
the  current  level  of  student  indebtedness,  which  provided  background 
information  to  the  development  of  general  guidelines  for  the  Administra- 
tion's student  aid  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1983.    Finally,  a  study  of 
the  College  Housing  Program  provided  informat/on  which  was  used  in  the  new 
set  of  regulations  issued  for  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
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Highlights  of  Evaluation  Results 


Evaluations  assist  Department  of  Education  officials  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Congress  in  making  informed  decisions  for  improving  ED  program  efficiency, 
effectiveness,  and  responsiveness.    They  attest  to  program  successes  and 
failures,  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  thus  provide  the  primary  jource  of 
objective  -evidence  used  in  determining  future  program  operation  and  policy 
options. 

Evaluation  results  are  widely  used  in  the  Department  of  Education  for  budget 
preparation  for  ongoing  programs  and  programs  whose  operations  are  changing, 
for  budget  hearings,  for  Congressional  testimony,  and  for  Departmental  responses 
to  Congressional  inquires.    They  provide  background  for  the  preparation  of 
policy  papers  which  affect  ED-related  legislation  as  well  as  for  the  writing 
of  regulations  wfrich  clarify  how  ED  programs  function.    A  base  of  information 
is  provided  by  evaluation  results  which  aids  in  decisions  regarding  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  local  areas  as  well  as  decisions  which 
improve  services  to  constitutions.  »  *• 

The  following  section  contains  highlights  of  evaluation  studies  completed  in 
fiscal  year  1982.    The  studies  are  categorized  under  the  headings  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  and  Postsecondary  Education. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

*   An  Evaluation  of  ESEA  Title-  I  —  Program  Operations  and  Educational 
Effects  (A  Report  to  Congress) 

In  March,  1982,  the  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Planning, 
Budget  and  Evaluation  provided  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report  on 
the  Title  I  program.    This'report,  which  is  mandated  by  section  183(g)  of 
ESEA  Title  I  and  is  required  biennially,  provided  information  in  greater 
detail  than  was  previously  available  concerning  the  patterns  of  services 
provided  in  Title  I  programs  and  the  educational  impacts  of  such  services. 
The  report  also  documents  the  efforts  undertaken  by  the  Department  (ED), 
in  coordination  with  State  and  local  education  agencies,  to  improve  the 
ways  in  which  instructional  and  evaluative  activities  are  implemented 
across  the  country. 

The  report  includes  comprehensive  information  obtained  from  several 
sources:    information  provided  to  ED  by  all  State  educational  agencies 
(based  on  district  evaluation  reports)  on  participation,  staffing,  instruc-  * 
tional  treatment  and  educational  impact  of  the  Title  I  program  in  the  19793RK* 
school  year;  and  information  obtained  through  nationally  representative 
studies,  including  longitudinal  studies  of  compensatory  education  conducted 
between  1975  and  1981  and  results  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  which  summarize  national  trends  from  1970-1980.  ^ 

The  report  is  organized  into  five  chapters,  the  first  of  which  is  a     p  \ 
brief  "executive  summary"  describing  thef  major  highlights  and  findings 
provided  in  the  report.    Subsequent  chapters  provide  more  detailed  infor- 
mation on  Title  I  program  objectives  and  operations;  on  the  nature  and 
implementation  of  compensatory  educational  programs;  on  the  educational 
impacts  of  such  services  on  student  achievement;  and  on  national  trends 
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towards  Improving  and  using  evaluations,  as  evidenced  by  case  studies  of 
State  and  local  district  activities. 

The  major  findings  follow: 

Program  Objectives  and  Operations 

o  About  87%  of  all  school  districts  received  Title  I  funds  in  the 
1979  fiscal  year,  and  about  half  (7,000)  received  Concentration 
grants,  80%  of  which  were  awarded  for  programs  1n  urban  areas, 

o   While  approximately  13%  of  the  local  education  agencies  receive 
«  no  Title  I  funds,  in  the  poorest  districts  Title  I  can  account 

for  up  to  16%  of  a  district's  total  educational  funding, 

o    Ten  States  —  California,  New  York,  Texas,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  Puerto  Rico,  Michigan,  Florida,  and  New  Jersey  receive 
,  over  50%  of  the  Title  I  monies  available. 

The  Nature  and  Implementation  of  Compensatory  Education  Programs 

Characteristics  of  Students  Served: 

o    Approximately  5,4  million  students  were  served  by  Title  I 
projects  during  the  1979-80  school  year, 

o   Approximately  11.6%  of  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
scf^ol  students  in  public  schools  participated  in  Title  I  jn 
1979-80.    This  varied  by  State  from  4%  to  26%  of  the  public 
school  students. 

o    Approximately  3.7%  of  nonpublic  school  students  were  served  by 
Title  I  in  1979-80. 

o    Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  Title  I  participants  were 
White,  about  one-quarter  were  Black,  about  15%  were  Hispanic, 
and  the  remainder  were  Asian,  Pacific  Islander,  or  American 
Indian. 

Title  I  Staffing: 

o    Over  200,000  full-time  equivalent  staff ^ntembers  were  employed 
on  local  Title  I  projects  during  the  regular' school  term  of 
1979-80. 

o  Approximately  39%  of  the  staff  members  were  teachers  and  46% 
were  teacher  aides.  Only  3%  of  the  staff  members  were  clas- 
sified as  administrative  staff. 

Types  of  Services  Provided: 

During  the  regular  term  of  1979-80: 

o    Approximately  4.2  million  students  (78%)  received  services  in 
reading;  approxirtmtely  2.5  million  (46%)  did  in  math. 

7  *  *  , 
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Large  numbers  of  students  also  were  served  1n  language  arts 
(19%k  health  and  nutrition  services  (28%),  and,  other  Instruc- 
tional areas  (19%).    Fewer  students  were  served  by  non-instruc- 
tional programs,  such  as  programs  in  attendance,  social  work, 
guidance,  and  psychology  (15%);  pupil  transportation  (3%); 
English  to  1 imited-English-speaking  students  (7%),  and  other 
supporting  services  (8%).    Only  9,084  students  received  special 
services  for  the  handicapped,  and  5,571  received  vocational 
services. 


o    Students  were  more  likely  to  be  served  in  pull-out  projects 
than  in  any  other  setting.    Language  arts  projects  are  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  regular  class  than  are  mathematics  and 
reading  projects,  but  even  in  language  arts  less  than  one-half 
of  the  students  are  served  in  the  regular  class. 


o    Title  I  students  tend  to  be  served  in  small  groups.  Approxi- 
mately 75%  -  90%  of  the  elementary  school  students  in  grades 
2  and  6  are  served  in  settings  where  the  student. to  teacher 
ratio  is  10:1  or  less. 


During  the  simmer  term  of  1979-80: 

o    Over  300,000  students  were  served  by  Title  I  projects,  mostly 
in  reading  (66%)  and  mathematics  (63%). 

o    Over  31,000  full-time-equivalent  staff  members  were  employed, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  Title  I  teachtrs  (59%)  or  teacher 
aides  (25%). 

Student  Achievement 


o   The  typical  TitTe  I  reading  student  was  at  the  22nd  percentile 
in  reading  achievement  when  the  program  began.    This  varied  by 
grade  from  a  high  of  the  28th  percentile  in  grade  2  to  a  low 
of  the  12th  percentile  in  grade  12.    Large  variations  also  were 
found  across  the  States. 


o    The  typical  Title  I  mathematics  student  was  at  approximately  the 
24th  percentile  in  mathematics  achievement  at  the  beginning  of  , 
the  program.    This  varied  by  grade  from  a  high  of  the  35th  per- 
centile at  grade  2  to  a  low  of  the  21st  percentile  in  grade  10. 
Again,  large  variation  was  found  across  the  States. 

A  comparison  of  compensatory  education  students  in  grades  1  to  6 
with  a  similar  group  of  students  who  did  not  receive  compensatory 
education  showed  that: 
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o   Compensatory  education  students  gain  more  than  similar  students 
who  do  not  receive  services  in  grades  1,  2,%and  3  in  reading 
and  in  grades  1  to  6  in  mathematics. 

o   The  positive,  effects  of  compensatory  education  are  true  particu- 
larly for  Title  I  students,  thouqh  these  benefits  of  compensa- 
tory education  are  not  great  enough  for  the  participants  to 
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"catch  up"  with  non-d1sadvantaged  non-compensatory  students. 
Information  collected  over  three  years  showed  that: 

o    In  reading,  students  who  have  left  the  Title  I  program  because 
of  high  performance  do  not  fall  back  noticeably  after  they  cease 
participation  in  Title  I. 

o    In  mathematics,  students  who  have  left  the  program  because  of 
high  performance  tend  to  show  a  decline  after  participation 
ceases. 

A  study  of  the  relationships  between  types  of  services  and  the 
effects  of  compensatory  education  showed  thatv> 

o    The  amount  of  regular  Instruction  and  tutor/independent  work 
has  positive,  but  modest,  effects  on  achievement  growth. 

o   The  amount  of  Instruction  by  special  teachers,  by  aides  or 
assistants,  or  in  very  small  groups  (less  than  7  students) 
does  not  often  have  detectable  effects,  and  when  1t  does, 
those  effects  are  negative.    In  almost  all  cases,  however, 
these  relationships  between  Instructional  factors  and  achieve- 
ment growth  are  weak. 

o    Students  taught  by  more  experienced  teachers  tend  to  attain 
greater  growth  1n  reading  and  mathematics  achievement.  It 
was  consistently  found  that  the  teaching  experience  of  the 
regular  staff  was  positively  related  to  achievement. 

Implementing  and  Using  Evaluations  at  the  State  and  Local  Level 

o    The  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System  was  required  to 
be  Implemented  by  States  for  the  first  time  in  the  1979-80 
school  year.    All  States  submitted  Title  I  nartldpatl on 
and  achievement  Information  using  the  new  system,  so  that 
for  the  first  time  comparable  data  were  received  from  all 
of  the  States. 

"    o    The  Title  I  Technical  Assistance  Centers  expanded  from  their 
early  role  of  providing  assistance  on  the  Title  I  evaluation 
models  and  reporting  requirements  to  providing  assistance  on 
/wider  range  of  topics  related  to  Title  I  evaluation  that 
ware  requested  by  State  and  local  Title  I  staff.    Areas  of 
assistance  Included  data  quality  control,  evaluation  of  early 
childhood  education  projects,  process  evaluation,  and  use  of 
evaluation  for  program  improvement. 

o   During  the  23  months  from  November  1979  through  September  1981, 
the  Technical  Assistance  Centers  provided- over  5600  workshops 
and  consultations  to  nearly  82,000  cliehts. 

o    Title  I  staff' 1n  numerous  States  and  districts  are  utilizing 
Title  I  evaluation  procedures  that  go  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the /1 tie  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System.    Often,  these 
activities  focus  on  program  implementation. 
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o   Many  States  have  successfully  impjemented  extensive  quality 
control  procedures  for  reviewing,  editing,  and  correcting  eval- 
uation informatiQn  submitted  by  local  school  districts.  Many 

*  States  have  also  begun  providing  descriptive  information  and 
information  on  achievement  gains  back"'to'~participa£ing  school 
districts  and  are  providing  districts  with  information  on  how 
their  evaluation  procedures  can  be  strengthened. 

o    There  is  a  nationwide  focus  on  identifying  and  sharing  informa- 
tion about  exemplary  programs. 


*   Assessment  of  the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System 

In  1974,  the  amendment  of  section  151  to  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  ESEA  created,  for  the  first  time,  explicit 
requirements  for  Title  I  program  evaluations.    During  the  next  four 
years,  a  set  of  evaluation  models  and  an  accompanying  reporting  system 
were  developed  under  contract  to  the  U.S.    Office  of  Education  and  an 
ambitious  program  of  technical  assistance  for  aiding  State  and  local 
education  agencies  in  implementing  new  and  more  complex  evaluations 
was  initiated.    However,  in  1978,  during  the  time  of  the  subsequent 
legislative  review  of  ESEA,  the  new  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting 
System  (TIERS)  was  not  yet  fully  operational  nationally. 

The  House  and  Senate  committee  reports  on  Title  I  criticized  the 
Office  of  Education  on  these  grounds,  and  requested  .it  to  review  its  _ 
implementation  of  the  proposed  evaluation  procedures.    In  1979,  with 
the  publication  of  final  evaluation  regulations,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  responded  to  comments  on  both  technical  and  procedural  grounds 
by  promising,  in  the  preamble  to  the  regulations,  to  "reconsider,  and 
if  necessary,  revise  the  regulations  after  a  three-year  period,  based 
on  information  available  at  that"  time." 

In  response  to  that  promise,  and  in  anticipation  of  issues  in 
evaluation  likely  to  be  raised  by  State  and  school  district  staff 
when  considering  how  to  conduct  their  under  Chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidating  and  Improvement  Act,  the  Department  of  Education  contracted 
with  a  panel  of  five  researchers  to  conduct  a  thorough  assessment  of  the 
TIERS  and  its  associated  support  and  technical  assistance  activities. 

Each  of  the  panelists  examined  a  separate  aspect  of  TIERS,  and 
each  prepared  an  individual  chapter  describing  the  issues,  methods 
of  inquiry,  and  results  of  their  investigation.    Additionally,  the 
panel  collaborated  on  overall  summaries,  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations.   The  highlights  of  the  TIERS  Assessment,  in  five  areas,  are 
given  below: 

Validity  of  the  TIERS  evaluation  models 

o    Small  biases  produced  by  several  factors  are  cumulative  and 
in  the  same  direction.    However,  much  of  this  bias  can  be 
eliminated  by  adopting  an  annual  (spring-spring)  rather  than 
,a  wi thin-school -year- (fall-spring)  testing  cycle. 


o   The  TIERS  models  should  not  be  used  to  try  to  identify  the 
achievement  gains  in  Title  I  projects  involving  small  numbers 
of  students. 

Services  provided  by  the  Technical  Assistance  Centers  {TACs) 

o   Since  their  establishment  in  1976,  the  TACs  have  gradually 
shifted  from  an  emphasis  on  helping  clients  implement  the 
TIERS  models  to  an  emphasis  on  improving  the  quality  and 

.    the  utility  of  information  generated  in  Title  I  evaluations, 

o   There  is  widespread  satisfaction  among  State  agencies  with 
the  performance  of  the  TACs,  and  most  agencies  see  a  continuing 
need  for  TAC  services  under  Chapter  1. 

.  o    Through  TACs,  State  agencies  and  schooldistricts  have  learned 
and  applied  new  evaluation  approaches  and  new  ways  to  use 
evaluation  data  to  improve  educational  services. 

o    The  services  provided  by  the  TACs  are  expensive  when  measured  in 
terms  of  costs  per  hour  of  TAC  service. 

Utility  of  TIERS  information  for  improving  educational  practices 

o    At  the  school  district  level,  evaluations  are  used  in  modifying 
attitudes,  recognizing  or  identifying  problems,  prompting 
administrative  or  organizational  action,  and  inducing  instruc- 

o    At  the  state  agency  level,  six  contextual  variables  for  eval- 
uation use  are  identified;  the  extent  to  which  evaluation  data 
are  tailored  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  local  community 
is  the  most  important  of  these. 
t;ional  change. 

o   At  the  school  district  level,  Title  I  evaluations  are  used  to 
assist  in  the  recognition  of  problems  requiring  programmatic 
intervention  at  the  local  level  and  in  the  recommendation  of 
solutions  for  those  problems. 

Effects  of  TIERS  on  state  and  local  evaluation  practices 

o    Improvements  based  on  TIERS  information  have  been  made  in  Title  I 
project  implementation  and  evaluation  practices  at  state  and 
local  levels. 

o   State  and  local  educators  and  evaluators  are  considerably  more 
knowledgeable  about  issues  in  estimating  educational  effective- 
ness than  they  werfe  prior  to  the  implementation  of  TIERS,  and 
this  awareness  generally  includes  an  understanding  of  the  limits 
of  evaluation,  including  problems  caused  by  small  project  size. 

o    There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  studies 
and  analyses  initiated  by  large  state  agencies  and  school  districts 
as  part  of  their  efforts  to  improve  educational  programs. 


o   The  Federal  emphasis  on  evaluation  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
couraged many  high  quality  tests  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
alternative  educational  approaches.  I 

o    In  small  school  districts,  changes  are  attributable  to  TIERS 
and  its  support  mechanisms,  including  the  TACs  and  direct 
assistance  from  EO  and  from  Title  I  units  in  state  agendes. 
Many  large  districts  need  no  assistance  in  implementing  TIERS, 
but  do  use  Federal  initiatives  for  leverage  in  improving  the 
quality  and  utility  of  their  evaluations. 

Use  of  TIERS  information  in  meeting  Federal  needs 

o   Title  I  data  have  been  provided  to  Congress  in  a  form  specified 
by  legislation* 

o    With  the  issuance  of  the  FY  1981  Annual  Evaluation  Report  and  the 
subsequent  transmittal  of  An  Evaluation  of  ESSA  Title  I  --Program 
Operations  and  Educational~Effects  to  Congress,  ED  has  fulfilled 
its  obligation  to  report  national  data  on  Title  I  which  were  gene- 
rated through  the  local  use  of  the  TIERS* 

o   TIERS  provides  data  on  topics  of  interest  to  persons  working  on 
Title  I  issues  in  Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch,  primarily 
focusing  on  the  achievement  gains  in  the  basic  skills  of  Title  I 
participants* 

o    Despite  the  change  from  Title  I  to  Chapter  1,  Congress  will  continue 
to  need  effectiveness  data  on  Federal  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams. 

Severfl^problems  and  implications  for  change  are  also  presented  in  the 
TIERS  Assessment  report.    EO  has  implemented  some  of  these  recommendations 
but  not  others,  as  explained  after  each  of  the  following  issues  (not  dis-  ,k 
cussed  above): 

o    TIERS  is  currently  unstable  due  to  recent  changes  ir>  Federal  law, 
and  EO  should  strongly  encourage  state  agencies  and  school  districts 
to  continue  systematic  evaluations  under  Chapter  1. 

(    (While  EO  can' encourage  districts  and  agencies  to  continue  to  use  ' 
the  TIERS,  EO  cannot  require  the  use  of  specific  evaluation  models 
by  them  Under  Chapter  1.) 

o    TIERS  alone  is  insufficient  for  meeting  local  data  needs,  and  TACs 
should  help  schools  districts  reformat  evaluation  results  to  be 
more  useful  at  the  local  levels    State  agencies  and  school  districts 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  new  evaluation  strategies  to  meet 
their  own  needs. 

(TACs  have  always  been  available  to  assist  SEAs  and  LEAs  in  design- 
ing and  implementing  evaluation  efforts,  in  addition  to  the  TIERS, 
which  would  meet  their  own  local  needs.    This  will  continue  under 
Chapter  1.) 
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since  the  cost  of  TAC  assistance  1s  high  relative  to  the 
amount  of  "eld  service  provided,  ED  should  consider  options 
?or  reducing  costs  while  maintaining  the  current  quality  of 
services. 

(The  overall  cost  of  the  TACs  will  be  reduced  substantially 
under  Chapier  1.    Cost-effective  provision  of  services  to 
agencies  and  districts  will  be  encouraged  and  "1°nit°r^»  a.nd 
will  be  Implemented  through  use  of  field  offices  and  staff 
throughout  the  region. 

States  vary  1n  evaluation  capabilities,  and  services  to  SEAs 
should  be  varied  according  to  agency  needs  and  Interests. 

(Prior  to  serving  any  agency  the  TAC  will  negotiate  a  letter  of 

ement  with  agen/y  officials    providing  for  agency  gui  an 
and  approval  of  the  services  and  emphases  that  TACs  will  provide.; 


*    Fgual  Educational  Opportunity  for  Disadvantaged  Children  , 

Several  studies  on  equal  educational  opportunity  for  d1 sdavantaged 

payment  for  Public  Law  94-142  related  services. 
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ghlights  of  studies  include  the  following: 


Districts  which  adminster  multiple  Federal  or  State  categor- 
tW  pVo  rams  tend  to  encounter  problems  of  Interference  and 
ross-subsldy..  These  problems  may  be  the  result s  of  two  fetors, 
the  Federal  program  structure,  which  local  districts  Perceive 
encourages  them  to  treat  categorical  programs  «  th  ng apart 
from  thP  schools'  regular  curriculum;  and  local  administrative 
h^Mt!whrch  separates  'categorical  and  core  programs  even  more 
rigorously  than  Federal  rules  require. 


The  radical  separation  of  categorical  and  core  Instructional 
programs  could  potentially  harm  disadvantaged  students  who 
are  supposed  to  benefit  from  Federal  'programs,  unless  there 
is  coordination  between  the  programs. 


o   A  study  of  the  Implementation  of  assistance  programs  for 
language-minority  students  showed  a  range  of  programs 
offered  at  the  local  level  and  the  feeling  that  .local 
communities- -pa rents,  teachers,  students,  and  school 
adm1n1strators--should  have  a  voice  1n  deciding  program 
offerings.    However,  while  few  people  Hked  regulations, 
a  "surprisingly  large  number  of  people  felt  that  some  kind 
of  language  assistance  regulation  was  necessary  1n  order  to 
assure  that  services  'would  be  provided. 


*   The  NIE  Vocational  Education  Study 


The  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  Study  of  Vocational 
Education  focused  primarily  on  the  four  studies  mandated  by  Congress. 
These  Include:   the  distribution  of  vocational  funds;  Issues  of 
compliance  w11*appl1 cable  laws;  the  means  for  assessing  program 
quality  and  elpctiveness;  and  consumer  and  homemaking  programs. 


The  1976  legislation  set  forth  ambitious  Federal  goals  and 
detailed  prescriptive  processes,  procedures  and  programs  as  a  means 
of  achieving  the  goal-s.    However,  the  legislation  also  gives  States 
broad  authority  and  discretion  as  to  the  uses  of  the  money  authorized. 


Findings  of  the  study  which  was  completed  1n  1981,  Include: 

*   Results  in  achieving  the  mandated  goals  are  uneven. 
State  and  local  agencies  have  their  own  priorities 
which  may  not  be  congruent  with  Federal  policy. 


*  While  amendments  to  the  vocational  legislation  have 
stimulated  States  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  serve 
populations  of  special  needs,  legislation  has  created  • 
problems  in  the  process.    Excess  costs  and  matching 
requirements  inhibit  localities  1n  serving  these 
populations  and  create  disincentives  to  placing  these 
students  1n  regular  classes. 

*  Sex  stereotyping  1s  st1]J  pervasive   the  report  indicates. 
However,  1t  1s  less  severe  than  1n  the  early  1970  s. 

*  Although  State  planning  has  improved,  States 'still  pre- 
pare plans  that  are  primarily  compliance  documents. 
State  plans  do  not  significantly  influence  local  pro- 
gram decisions. 

*  Encouraging  change  and  improvement  1n  the  Nation's 
vocational  education  enterprise  1s  a  legislative  goal, 
but  the  Vocational  Education  Act  lacks  effective  pro- 
visions for  achieving  this  objective^.    In  fact,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  all  funds  spent  at  the  local  level 
goes  to  program  improvement.    Most  funds  are  used  to 
maintain  programs. 

*  provisions  for  Federally  funded  consumer  and  homemaklng 
education  encourage  but  do  not  require  improvement  and 
extension.    Responsiveness  1s  varied  because  most  States 
distribute  funds  by  formula  as  an  entitlement. 

1 

* 

*  The  evaluations  required  by  legislation  stimulated  State 
and  local  evaluation  activities.    However,  statutory 
evaluation  requirements  are  not  generally  useful  for 
improving  programs. 

PostseconBary  Education 

*    Postsecondary  Education  1n  the  U.S.  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
The  purposed  this  study,  which  was  mandated  by  Congress,  in  the  Higher 

the  territories  to  meet  their  identified  needs. 
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Study  findings  included: 


o    There  is  a  need  for  an  increased  level  of  technical  assistance. 

o  Communications  between  the  continental  United  States  and  the  Trust 
Territories  must  be  Infproved;  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
using  educational  technology. 

o  Special  set-asides  or  funding  priorities  need  to  be  established 
for  the  territories  in  existing  programs  which  focus  upon  their 
unique  needs. 

Using  the  study  findings,  an  ED  task  group  developed  a  set  of  suggestions 
for  modification  of  existing  program  and  administrative  procedures.  The 
suggestions  were  accepted  by  the  Secretary  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 
implement  them  for  the  next  funding  period.    These  steps  have  been 
reported  to  Congress. 


*  Indebtedness  to  Finance  Postsecondary  Education 

At  the  heart  of  this  study  is  a  financial  model  of  indebtedness  that 
relates  loan  repayment  to  future  discretionary  income.    The  measure  of 
Joan  burden  used  in  this  study  is  the  ratio  of  repayments  to  discretion- 
ary earnings  during  the  repayment  period. 

The  model  was  applied  to  1977  and  1981  graduates  on  the  basis  of  census 
data.  « 

.  o    It  was  found  that  most  1977  graduates  could  pay  back  about  $1,270 
per  year,  assuming  a  borrowing  limit  of  about  $9,000*for  10  years  : 
at  7  percent  interest  or  $8,355  at  9  percent  fdr  .10  years. 

o    1981  graduates,  on  the  other  hand,  could  afford  a  payment  of  about 
$2,000  per  year  which  would  allow  for  loan  amounts  of  $14,400  at 
7  percent  or  $13,200  at  9  percent. 

Individual  cases  clearly  will  differ  but  the  study  provided  general 
guidelines  for  policymakers  for  planning  and  budgeting.    In  fact,  both 
these  limits  are  consistent  with  loan  limits  for  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  and  the  National  Direct  Student  Loarj  Program  as  used  in  the 
planning  for  the  .FY  1983  budget. 

*  Planning  and  Budgeting  Models  -  For  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gramed Student  Financial  Aid  Needs  AnalysiT^ 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  develop  a  set  of  budget  projection  * 
models  that  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  program  and  budget  impact  of. 
varying  program  assumptions  for: 


o   The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program:    interest  and  loan  default  costs 

o,  The  Expected  Family  Contributions  under  different  levels  of  taxation 
and  work  rules. 

Several  models  were  developed  in  direct  response  to  specific  requests 
•by  the  Department's  Budget  Service  and  were  used  by  them  during  the  „ 
budget  cycle. 

Continued  development  of  tHfse  models  is  planned  for  FY  1983,  building 
upon  the  identified  and  expected  rieeds  for  the  1984  budtjet  cycle. 


*   A  Study  of  the  College  Housing  Program  (Higher  Education  Panel) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was*  to  provide  staff  in  the  Department's 
Office  of  Postsecondary  Education  with  up-to-date  information  on  the 
condition  of  college  housing.    The  information  was  to  be  used  in  revising 
program  regulations  in  part,  in  response  to  a  report  of  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office.    Extensive  data  were  collected  and  provided  to  the 
program  staff  for  use  in  the  new  set  of  regulations. 

Findings  included: 

o   Universities  were  housing  more  students  than  facilities  were  de- 
signed to  hold  (100.9%).-  However,  occupancy  rate  in  four  year 
schools  was  95.1%,  and  94.7%  in  two-year  schools.    In  public  insti- 
tutions, the  rgrte  was  98^8%  as  a  whole,  while  for  private  insti- 
tutions the  rate  was  95.5%.      ■  « 

o    No  more  than  .7  of  one  percent  of  all  housing  was  considered  sub- 
standard in  public  institutions  compared  with  1.4  percent  in  private 
schools.  <r 

o   For  students  in  institutions  using  off-campus  housing,  8  percent 
in  the  public  sector  and  2.1  percent  in  the  private  sector  were 
living  in  substandard  housing. 

o  Primary  funding  needs,  if  additional  funds  were  available,  include 
rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities  (40.1%),  energy  conservation 
(29.0%),  and  new  facilities  (21.0%). 

o    About  half  of  $11  institutions  have  a  housing  replacement  fund 
with  a  total  value  of  1.5%  of  total  replacement  cost  for  all 
institutionsv  ,s 


*   The  American  Freshman:    National  Norms  for  Fall  1981 

This  study,  which  has  been  a  continuing  activity  for  ten  years,  provides 
ED  with  detailed  information  on  the  status  of  college  freshmen.    It  is 
the  primary  source  of  impact  data  used  in  the  Annual  Evaluation  Report. 
It  has  also  provided  extensive  information  for  planning  and  budgeting  in 
FY  1983.    In  particular,  data  from  the  study  have  shown: 


<—         -  | 
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q  Parents1  contributions  have  been  falling  overthe  pakt  seyeral 
years,  in  both  the  percent  who  contribute  and  the  dollar  level. 

o   Federal  student-aid  distribution  to  high-income  groups  increased 
dramatically  with  passage  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act,  not  only  in  loans  but. in  grants  as  well. 

o  -Lower-income  families  have  increased  their  contributions  as  a 
percent  of  cost  in  recent  years,  but  they  are  still  less  than 
those  of  other  family  income  groups. 

The  study  also  provfdes  detail ed^data  on  students'  attitudes  and  aspi- 
rations* 


*  A  Sturdy  of  Selectivity.  Criteria  for  The  Institutional  Development 
Program  " 

In  support  of  the  regulations  development  task  group,  a  series  of  tables 
of  alternative  selection  criteria  were  developed.    As  a  result  of  this 
work,  the  program  was  able  to  publish  its  regulations  in  time  for  the 
current  funding  cycle.    A  similar  study  *is  planned  for  FY  1984.  Of 
particular  concern  in  both  Studies  Is  the  expected  impact  of  proposed 
criteria  on  institutional  eligibility.   Without  this  information,  the 
Department  would  have  little  idea  of  whom  the  program  would  affect  in 
terms  of  eligibility.    For  example,  doubling  the  weights  of  selection 
criteria  cised  for  the  Pell  Grant  program  would  increase  the  number  of 
institutions  with  large  "numbers  of  black  students  rather  dramatically, 
since  these  students  participate  in  the  Pell  Grant  program  at  rates 
higher  than  non-black  students. 

*  Federal  Support  for  International  Studies:    The  Role  of  NDEA  Title  VI 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  examine  the  objectives  of  the  program, 
to  describe  program  operations,  and  to  assess  the  likelihood  that  program 
activities  will  result  in  measurable  progress  towards  program  objectives. 

Major  recommendations  from  the  report  include: 

Area  Studies  Program  Centers  should: 

o   adopt  a  more  flexible  definition  of  potential  grant  recipients; 

o   improye  the  link  between  area  studies  centers  and  professional 
schools; 

o    $dopt  a  broader  definition  of  "outreach"  requirements  for  centers; 
o    require  that  on-site  reviews  be  more  thorough; 


o   clarify  the  criteria  for  review  by  awards  panels. 

Area  Studies  Fellowships  Program  should: 

o   determine  trends  in  employment  of  former  fellowship  holders  and 
assess  the  match  between  training  and  employment; 

o    establish  a  protected  conpetltlon  for  advanced  students  of  the 
professions  and  in  high-demand  disciplines; 

o   establish  sabbatical  awards  for  mid-career  graduates  to  maintain 
and  imorove  skills, 

A  number  of  these  findings  have  already  been  implemented:  ' 

o    The  fellowship  stipend  has  been  increased  so  as  to  make  it  com- 
petitive with  other  forms  of  student  support  and  more  attractive 
to  non-humanities  students; 

o   The  program  has  changed  its  grant  cycle  to  Improve  the  timeliness 
of  awards; 

o   Program  regulations  have  been  altered  to  require  area  studies 
centers  to  establish  links  with  professional  schools. 
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Uses  of  Evaluation  Results 

During  FY  1982,  at  least  $30  million  was  expected  to  be  obligated  for  evalua- 
tion and  planning  studies  analyzing  the  Department's  programs,  policies,  and 
assessing  educational  needs.    These  monies  are  apart  from  funds  allocated 
directly  to  fe^ea^ch  and  development  activities  and  to  data  collection  in 
large  national  surveys. 

At  any  time,  Department  resources  are  scarce  relative  to  alternative  needs. 
With  tight  fiscal  restraint,  with  vigorous  pursuit  of  policies  aimed  at 
lessening  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  economy  and  lowering  the  Federal 
deficit,  expenditures  of  evaluation  monies  have  necessarily  come  under 
closer  scrutiny  than  ever  before.    It  is  especially  important  to  examine  the 
uses  that  have  been  made  of  the  findings  of  evaluations  and  policy  studies. 

Evaluation  results,  and  those  of  other  analytical  studies,  are  used  in  a  number 
of  ways.    The  audience  using  the  studies  is  a  vital  factor:    result?  useful 
to  one  group  may  not  be  to  andfcffer.    Staff  member?  may  infuse  study  results 
into  their  work,  without  policymakers  having  direct  knowledge  of  the  studies. 
Opposing  viewpoints  are  argued  at  orr  the  staff  level,  but  only  final  arguments 
may  be  presented  to  policymakers.    Evaluation  results  may  be  used  to  substan- 
tiate program  budgets,  changes  in  legislation,  preparation  of  regulations 
that  implement  legislation,  and  proposals  for  Federal,  State,  or  local  initi- 
atives.    They  may  be  used  to  help  change  existing  programs,  create  new  programs, 
or, make  decisions  that  a  Federal  role  no  longer  exists. 

Decisions  at  the  Federal  level  concerning  evaluation  needs  are  the  product 

of  lengthy  and  careful  deliberations 'regarding  studies  mandated  by  legislation, 

program  or  issue  areas  that  are  of  national  concern  and  about  which  critical 


information  is  lacking,  and  forthcoming  reauthorization  of  legislation.  This 
decision  process  is  sometimes  cumbersome  but  necessary,  because  it. involves 
identifying  important  information  gaps,  planning  the  studies  to  provide  the 
needed  information,  competition  for  conducting  the  studies,  their  actual  imple- 
mentation, and  dissemination  of  results.    For  example,  any  study  that  involves 
extensive  'data  collection  must  be  approved  within  the  Department  and  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  assurance  that  burden  on  respondents  is 
minimized  and  that  data  are  not  duplicative.    Data  collection  in  the  field 
generally  takes  a  full  year,  including  survey  pretest.    Many  studies,  when 
answers  of  use  to  policymakers  are  needed  quickly,  are  conducted  on  a  case-study 
basis,  with  careful  attention  to  limitations  of  study  results. 

At  the  State  and  local  levels,  interest  is  focused  not  on  program  design, 
but  on  program  implementation.    At  these  levels,  what  matters  most  is  actual 
operation  of  the  program  and  community  acceptability.    Thus,  at  the  district 
level,  resource  allocation  is  stressed,  whereas  at  the  school  level,  questions 
of  curriculum  are  paramount. 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education      *  . 

The  Federal  role  In  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  basically  one  of 

provi^img^ecjual  educational  opportunity  to  disadvantaged  children.  Evaluation 

results  play  a  critical  role  in  compensatory  education  in  a  number  of  areas.  . 

v 

Oata  pertinent  to  Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981,  used  in  support  of  the  FY  1983  budget  justification,  have  included 
information  on  the  number  of  public  and  nonpublic  participants,  their  grade 
level,  service  categories  (e.g.,jna£h,  reading),  and  student  achievement. 
As  background  to  preparation  for  regulation  writing  or  legislative  change, 
data  have  been  used  on  needs  assessment  (student  selection),  transition 
services  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  and  assesssment  of  sustained 
gains.    Responding  to  information  requests  from  the  Congress  and  the  public 
is  another  important  example  of  evaluation  use  in  this  area.    Within  the 
Department,  briefings  for  officials  attending  hearings  or  giving  testimony 
have  included  information  on  low-cost  exemplary  projects,  student  achievement, 
student  selection,  types  of  serices  provided\  and  school  district  use  of 
data  for  program  improvement.    Results^tarve  also  been  used  for  capacity 
building,  an  example  of  which  1s  the  use  of  technology  at  the  State  atid 
local  level  for  efficient  management  and  for  program  Improvement. 

Evaluation  data  and  studies  on  Title         the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  have  been  used  extensively  within  the  Department  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
by  the  Congress,  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  and  by  interest  groups  in  educa- 
tion.   Within  the  Department,  Title  I  data  have  been  used  to  prepare  budget 
justifications,  testimony,  speeches  by  Department  officials,  and  to  analyze 
the  potential  impact  of  legislative  changes.    The  General  Accounting  Office 
used  Departmental  data  in  its  last  two  examinations  and  reports  on  the 


Title  I  program.    Both  the  Department's  Compensatory  Education  Division  and 
the  Congress  have  used  data  from  the  study  on  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
participating  in  Title  I.    During  budget  debates,  the  Congress  has  made  wide- 
spread use  of  Departmental  data  as  evidence  of  the  Title  I  program's  effective"-" 
'iness. 

States  and  local  districts  also  made  use  of  Title  I  data.    Several  States 
requested  that  the  Department  prepare  "feedback  reports"  for  them,  tabulating 
their  evaluation  data  and  displaying  them  against  relevant  national  data.  As 
another  example,  data  from  the  "Sustaining  Effects  study"  suggested  that  some 
students  in  the  Title  I  program  should  not  be  in  it.    Educators  responded  that 
the  result  is  due  to  improper  selection  methods;  as  a  consequence,  many  States 
and  districts  requested  help  from  the  Department  in  "needs  assessment"  and 
"student  selection".    The  Department  then  developed  special  training  modules 
for  the  requesting  States  and  local  agencies  based  on  Department  evaluation 
information  on  Title  I.    In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the< 
number  and  quality  of  analyses  begun  by  large  State  agencies  and  school  districts 
'  in  their  efforts  to  improve  educational  programs. 

Interest  groups  in  education  also  used  Department  evaluation  information  on  the 
Title  I  program.    The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  used  these  data  in  their  1981  publication,  Title  I  Today.  ,  A  private 


organization  plans  to  copy  and  distribute  a  handbook  of  parent  involvement 
ideas  that  was  a  product  of  analysis  on  Title  I.    Both  the  National  Association 
of  State  Coordinators  of  Title  I,  and  the  Committee  on  Evaluation  and  information 
Systems  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  have  endorsed  the 
continued  implementation  of  the  Federally  developed  Title  I  Evaluation  and 
Reporting  System  under  the  new  legislation  for  Chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act. 


Compensatory  Education  and  Confined  Youth:    A  Final  Report  is  a  legislatively 
mandated  report  evaluating  the  expenditure  of  Title  I  program  funds  for  expand- 
'  ing  and  improving  the  education  of  confined  youth.    The  final  report  focused 
on  six  areas:    how  the  program  operated  in  its  environment,  impact  on  partici- 
pants, successful  characteristics  of  basic-skills  programs  in  correctional 
settings,  factors  impeding  the  realization  of  objectives,  experiences  of 
students  after  release  from  institutions ,  and  how  future  evaluations  at  the 
institutional  and  State'levels  could  be  most  fruitfully  conducted.  Results 
of  this  study  were  presented  by  staff  of  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budget  and 
Evaluation  at  the  Region  8  and  Region  9  meetings  for  Title  I  coordinators  of 
programs  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  (N&O)  youth.    The  study 
finding  that  there  has  been  little  evaluation  in  the  area  of  programs  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  youth  led  to  a  decision  by  the  Title  I  Technical 
Assistance  Centers  to  prepare  a  handbook  on  N&O  evaluation. 

Evaluations  of  Indian  Education  programs  were  used  injthe  preparation  of  testi- 
mony and  to  make  progam  changes.    A  study  of  "The  Tracking  of  Higher  Education 
Students  Supported  under  the  Indian  Education  Act"  had  three  main  objectives: 
a  description  of  the  need  for  increased  numbers  of  qualified  Indians  in  the 

,  fields  of  education,  Haw,  medicine, "engineering,  business  administration, 
f 

and  natural  resources;  the  tracking  of  the  progress  of  participants  in  the; 
EducationalJ^ersopnel  Development  Program  and  the  Indian  Fellowship  Program; 
and  the  development  of  an  information  retrieval  system  to  maintain  data  on 
students  in  these  programs.    The  study  documents  the  effectiveness  of  the 
fellowship  program,  and  was  used  to  support  the  Department's  decision  to  cut 
that  program  less  than  the  overall  percentage  applied  to  the  Part  B  program 
in  Indian  Education  as  a  whole. 

j 
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Another  evaluation  study,  "An  Impact  Study  of  Parts  B  and  C  Programs  and  Projects 

Funded  under  Title  IV,  P.L.  92-318,  The  Indian  Education  Act"  found  that  these 

programs  were  successful  in  increasing  community  Involvement  and  participation 

in" education,  improving  the  basic  skills  of  the  participants,  developing  and 

disseminating  curriculum  and  culturally-related  materials,  and  in  the  improvement 

of  attitudes  on  the,  part  of  participants.    This  evaluation  was  used  in  the 

budget  process  1n  the  subal location  and  priority  use  of  funds  (especially  in 

Part  B).    Findings  were  used  to  support  shifting  of  funds  from  one  subprogram 

* 

to  another. 

Program  changes  in  the  delivery  of  education  to  Indians  were  based  on  a  study 
.entitled  "The  Status  of  Educational  Attainment  and  Performance  of  Adult  American 
Indians  and  Alaska*Katives,"  which  .pointed  out  the  need  for  adult  education  and 
the  areas  in  which  such  education  was  needed.    The  areas  cited  most  often  were: 
reading,  writing,  health  information,  knowledge  of  community  resources,  law, 
consumer  education  and  occupational  knowledge.    The  delivery  of  services 
under  the  Part  C  Program  in  Indian  Education,  "Educational  Services  for 
Indian  Adults",  was  subsequently  fodused  on  meeting  these  needs. 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education    -  ~ 

Testimony  in  support  of  the  Administration's  proposal  for  consolidation  in 
these  areas  made  extensive  use  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  report, 
The  Vocational  Education  Study:    The  Final  Report  (September  1981). 
This  study  focused  on  the  entire  enterprise  of  vocational  education,  including 
the  distribution  of  funds  (Federal,  State,  and  local),  the  means  of  achieving 
compliance,  means  of  assessing  program  quality,  and  a  review  and  evaluation 
of  the  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  Program.    Recommendations  in  the  study 
report  included  redirecting  Federal  support  to  focus  on  the  role  of  vocational 
v  education  in  local,  State,  and  national  economic  development. 
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NIE  Staff  provided  testimony  on  study  findings  in  both  the  interim  and  final 

i  ft 

stages  of  the  study.    The  Secretary  cited  the  study  in  his  letter  of  April  1, 
1982,  transmitting  the  Administration's  proposed  Vocational  Education  bill  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  the  Vice  President.    Senator  Orrin  Hatch  cited  the 
study  when  he  introduced  his  Vocational  Education  legislation,  S.  2325. 
Study  findings  have  been  cited  by  various  witnesses  testifying  before  the 

I  c 

House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

A  Study  entitled  wAn  Assessment  of  the  State  Administered  Program  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act,"  (1980),  focused  on  the  e/fect  of  the  1978  Education 
Amendments  on  the  State  programs.    Study  findings  included  information  on 
characteristics  of  program  participants,  their  motivation  or  objectives, 
benefits  to  participants,  the  agencies  that  operate  the  programs,  the  program 
settings,  and  teachers  of  adult  education.    This  study  was  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  preparing  testimony  and  legislation. 

Bilingual  Education 

Under  the  1978  Congressional  mandate,  studies  of  a  number  of  key  issues  in 
bilingual  education,  ranging  from  definition  of  "limited-English-speaking 
ability"  to  teacher-training  programs,  were  begun  in  the  Department.  Some 
of  these  projects  have  already  Been  concluded  and  their  findings  have  been 
used  to  address  those  issues. 

A  study  of  "ESEA  Title  VII-Funded  and  Other  Teacher  Training  Programs,"  assessed 
a  sample  of  both  Title  VII  and  non-Title  VII  training  programs,  and  did  a  followup 
study  of  graduates.    The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language 
Affairs  used  the  findings  in  preparing  Department  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  response  to  Congressional  inquiry  regarding  the  program.  The 
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findings  on  employment  of  graduates  of  the  program  were  used  in  the  Depart- 
mental budget  justification  to  support  continued  emphasis  on  teacher  training 
in  Title  VII. 

The  study  on  "Bilingual  Education  Materials  Development 11  was  used  in  the 
budget  justification  to  eliminate  this  activity  as  a  separate  funding  item. 
The  justification  was  based  on  the  study  finding  that  school  districts  fre- 
quently did  not  use  products  of  these  centers,  because  they  were  not  appropriate 
within  the  context  of  local  needs. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped 

Legislation,  on  education  for  all  handicapped  children  (Public  Law  94-142) 
specifically  provides  in  Section  618  for  evaluations  of  State  efforts  to 
provide  a  free  appropriate  education  and  requires  that  the  results  be  reported 
to  the  Congress  annually.    The  results  of  these  studies  assist  the  Congress 
in  its  oversight  responsibilities;  provide  information  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  to  strengthen  self-monitoring  (compliance)  activities;  and 
provide  Federal,  State,  and  local  policymakers,  administrators,  and  other 
professionals  with  information  and  assistance  useful  in  implementing  the  law 
and  improving  current  practice.    These  individuals  use  evaluation  and  study 
results  to  review  the  adequacy  of  current  legislation  and  regulations;  deter- 
mine the  need  for  new  policy;  guide  the  development  of  new  policy  directives 
or  clarify  existing  ones;  develop  effective  actions  to  improve  policies, 
procedures,  or  practices  thai  are  out  of  compliance;  and  develop  suggestions 
for  improving  the  quality  of  State  and  local  practices  and  procedures. 

Several  Department  evaluation  studies  were  used  as  the  foundation  for  a 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  study  of  evaluations  in  the  area  of  special" 
education  for  the  handicapped:    Disparities  Still  Exist  in  Who  Gets  Special 
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Education  (1981).    To  determine  if  any  particular  handicapping  conditions  were 
overrepresented,  6A0  used  national  estimates  of  prevalence  rates  that  were 
developed  in  1971  in  a  study  entitled  "Validation  of  State  Counts  of  Handi- 
capped Children."    A  report  in  1980,  Local  Implementation  of  P.L.  94-142; 
First  Year  Report  of  a  Longitudinal  Study,  was  used  to  review  over-representa- 
tion by  type  of  handicapping  condition.    This  topic  was  further  developed  in 
another  1980  study,  "A  National  Survey  of  Individualized  Education  Programs 
(IEPs)  for  Handicapped  Children,"  which  examined  the  degree  to  which  some 
children  are  over-represented  by  sex.    The  GAO  study  emphasized  several  areas 
of  concern  to  both  the  Department  and  the  Congress,  some  of  which,  in  particular 
the  issue. of  over-representation,  became  the  subject  of  testimony  during  the 

fiscal  year  1983  Congressional  Cdget  hearings. 

i 

The  cost  of  special  education  is  another  prime  example  of  concern  to  both  the 
Department  and  the  Congress.    Ideally,  there  should  be  separate  cost  accounts 
of  regular-and  special  education.    However,  because  special  education  1s  usually 
conducted  in  concert  with  regular  education,  1t  has  been  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  two  costs,  and  only  rough  estimates  have  existed.    In  1981, 
the  Department  conducted  a  study  entitled  "The  Cost  of  Special  Education.". 
This  study  enabled  the  Department  to  provide  accurate  estimates  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  Congressional  budget  justification. 

Evaluations  were  used  in  dj||foping  Departmental  proposals  for  regulatory 
changes  under  Public  Law  94-142.    The  longitudinal  study  cited  above  1s  a 
five-year  study  of  seventeen  local  education  agencies  1n  nine  States  to 
observe  progress  in  implementing  Public  Law  94-142,  and  to  Identify  critical 
issues  in  implementation.    Three  annual  reports  have  been  produced,  describing 
local  implementation  in  such  areas  as  individualized  education  programs,  "least 
restrictive  environment",  and  procedural  safeguards.    These  reports  have 
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provided  Information  for  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  P.L.  194-142. 

The  State  agency  program  1n  education  for  the  handicapped,  funded  under  Chapter  1 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  provides  for  the  "pass 
through"  of  funds, from  State  agencies  to  local  education  agencies.    A  1979  study 
entitled  "Assessment  of  Educational  Programs  in  State-Supported  and  State-Operated 
Schools"  indicated  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  this  "pass  through"  provision 
was  not  being  utilized  was  the* relatively  large  administrative  burden  placed 
on  State  agencies  and  local  education  agencies  in  providing  funding  for  a 
small  number  of  children.    Development  of  proposed  regulations  for  the  State 
agency  program  revealed  that  local  education  agencies  could  qualify  for 
assistance  through  the  applications  already  provided  by  the  State  agencies. 
Local  education  agencies'  applications  were  therefore  made  optional  at  the 
discretion  of  the- States.    It  is  hoped  that  this  change  in  Interpretation 
will,  make  it  easier  for  State  agencies  and  local  education  agencies  to  utilize 
•  efficiently  the  "pass  through"  provision. 

The  Rehabilitation  Service's  Administration  has  developed  an  evaluation  capacity 
for  Federal  and  State  vocational  rehabilitation  programs.    Graphic  evaluation 
reports  based  on  the  current  national  evaluation  standards  are  now  prepared 
for  each  State  agency  and  Regional  office,  and  are  useful  for  viewing  the 
status  of  components  of  major  formula  grant  programs  and  providing  a. basis  for 
monitoring  and  management  initiatives.    Concurrently,  new  comprehensive 
evaluation  standards  have  been  pretested,  prior  to  national  implementation 
in  1982,  in  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Delaware,  Oregon,  Michigan,  and  Mississippi. 
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Civil  Rights 

During  the  past  two  years,  civil  rights  issues  have  shifted  in  emphasis  from 
enforcement  to  support  for  State  "good  faith"  efforts  toward  securing  the 
objectives  of  the  civil  rights  laws.    A  study  entitled  the  "Evaluation  of 
the  Effectiveness  of  Technical  Assistance  Providers  to  Encourage  Compliance 
with  Civil  Rights. Laws"  recommended  the  encouraging  of  school  districts  to 
perform  more  self-evaluations  of  civil  rights  compliance.    The  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  has  prepared  district  profiles  for  all  local  education  agencies 
included  in  a  1980  survey.    These  profiles  note  wherever  data  indicate.that 
the  district  can  perform  a  self-evaluation  to  determine  whether  there  1s  a 
problem  and  whether  means  of  remedy  exist.    Another  example  of  implementation 
of  an  evaluation  recommendation  is  from  a  study  entitled  "Finding  the  Common 
Denominator:    The  Capacity  of  State  Agencies  to  Assist  the  HEW  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,"  which  recommended  that  partnerships  be  formed  between  States 
and  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  to  monitor  civil  rights 
enforcement. 

Educational  Research  and  Improvement 

Evaluation  results  for  the  National  Diffusion  Network  (NDN)  were  used  to 
support  the  1983  Administration  budget  request.    Studies  have  shown 
that  the  NDN  has  been  successful  in  helping  many  school  districts  to  attempt 
*  implementation  of  exemplary  education  practices,  and  that  there  is  substantial 
educator  interest  in  the  types  of  services  provided  by  the  program.  Key 
findings  from  several  studies  used  in  developing  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
request,  are:  - 

.  Most; "^options  in  other  districts  are  similar  to  the  original 
^      projects, >3lthough  with  some  changes  made  necessary  by  loca^I 
*  circumstances^ 


•  There  appears  to  be  considerable  user  satisfc^tiop  with  the  adopted 
practices  and  with  NDN  services; 

•  The  majority  of  teachers  in  adopting  schools  report  improved  levels 
of  student  achievement* 

Two  major  evaluations  of  library  programs  have  been  completed  since  1980: 
"A  Study  df  Library  Cooperatives,  Networks,  and  Demonstration  Projects" 
(1980),  and  "An  Evaluation  of  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act"  (1 981 ) •    The  study  on  library  cooperatives  found  that  the  program  was 
the  major  force  behind  the  development  of  mult itype- library  cooperation  and 
networking  in  the  country.    The  program  was  also  credited  as  the  major  influence 
on  State  legislatures  to  modify  or  pass  laws  promoting  statewide  networks  of 
library  and  information  services.    The  study  on  library  services  indicated 
that  the  program  has  stimulated  extension  of  services  to  unserved  areas, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  and  high-poverty  States.    At  the 'time  of  the 
study,  services  were  available  in  all  but  four  percent  of  the  counties  and 
six  percent  of  the  small  towns.    These  two  evaluations  were  used  1n  preparing 
budget  materials,  and  in  developing  a  legislative  proposal  for  reauthorizing 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  in  the  fall  of  1981,*  and  to  develop 
materials  for  testimony  before  the  Office  of  Management  and. Budget  and  the 
Congress.    Two  other  studies  were  used  in  developing  materials  for  testimony 
before  0MB  and  the  Congress:    "Funding  Mechanisms  and  Their  Effect  on  Rural 
Areas:  -  Analysis  of  Two  Federal  Programs"  (1979),  and  "Program  Consolidation 
and  the  State  Role  1n  ESEA  Title  IV"  (1980). 

*This  'proposal  was  not  submitted  to  the  Congress,  because  the  Act  was  reauthorized 
in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
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Post secondary  Education 

The  evaluation  division  has  built  up  an  analytical  capacity  to  respond  to 
Federal  and  Congressional  Inquiries  concerning  the  distribution,  of  student 
aid  and  debt  burden.    This  capacity  has  also  been  used  to  support  Department 
policy  1n  presentations  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  before 
Congressional  committees. 

The  annual  survey  of  college  freshmen  conducted  by  the  Higher  Education  Re- 
search Institute  1s  the  foundation  of  a  data  base  that  1s  capable  of  producing 
Information  (typically  1n  percentage  form)  on  aid  recipients  by  sex,  race, 
type  and  control  of  Institution,  for  twenty  forms  of  Individual  aid  and  for 
combinations  of  aid  (e.g.,  all  kinds  of  loans  and  grants).    This  data  set  is 
the  only  source  of  time  series  data  on  parental  contribution  to  financing 
postsecondary  education.    Receipt  of  multiple  aid  forms  and  specific  types 
of  aid  overlirp  can  be  broken  out,  and  have  been  used  within  the  Department 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  changing  aid  programs  to  include  a  merit  qualification 
component  as  an  exploratory  analysis.    It  was  used  by  the  Office  of  Planning, 
Budget  and  Evaluation  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  Office  of  Management    nd  Budget 
and  tfte-tfflte  House^)omest1c  Policy  staff  on  student  work/loan  burden. 
These  data  also  provided  empirical  support  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  1983 
budget  proposals  of  shifting  toward  greater  responsibility  of  parents  in 
the  financing  of  postsecondary  education.  Evaluation  modifications  to  the  (_ 
analytical  models  on  the  Pell  Grant  Program  have  been  used  to  analyze  the 
Impact  of  potential  .revisions  to  the. Family  Contribution  Schedule  for  budget 
purposes,  as  well  as  to  analyze  changes  in  the  formula  which  are  designed  to 
reduce  inaccuracies  1n  the  award  calculation. 

An  issue  of  major  concern  in  discussions  of  financing  higher  education  is  the 
debt  burden  that  students  may  have  when  leaving  school.    "Indebtedness  to  Finance 
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Postsecondary  Education0  (1981),  developed  and  tested  a  loan  indebtedness  model 
showing  the  relationship  between  an  individual's  total  undergraduate  and  graduate 
loan  debt  afld  projected  future  income,  by  major  occupational  categories.  The 
model  is  used  to  measure  ability  to  repay  debt  in  terms  of  required  monthly 
loan  payments  as  a  percentage  of  net  discretionary  income.    This  information 
was  used  in  plannfng  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 

A  loan  model  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  was  developed  for  use  in 
estimating  the  program  and  budget  impact  of  assumed  changes,  e.g.,  interest 
rate  changes.    The  qodel  was  forwarded  to  the  National  Commission  on  Studeg£ 
Financial  Assistance  for  possible  further  development.    The  model  has  bee 
used  by  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation  to  project  potentia 
loan  burdens  resulting  from  changes  in  statutory  provisions  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  program. 

Evaluations  have  also  been  used  for  policy  decision-making  1n  Institutional 
support  programs.     A  major  program  in  this  category  1s  the  Developing  Insti- 
tutions program  und^r  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    The  Postsecondary 
Education  Institutions  Financial  Indicators  Workbook,  prepared  by  Ihe  National 
Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers,  was  funded  in  part 
by  the  Department  of  Education.    It  is  now  bejng  used  to  measure  the  financial 
strength  of  college*  participating  in  this  program.    The  Workbook  is  also 
being  widely  adopted  by  colleges  to  use  in  their  internal  financial  monitoring. 
Special -services  support  to  academically  and  economically  disadvantaged  students 
is  found  in  the  TRl6  progams.    The  "Evaluation  of  the  Special  Services  for 
Disadvantaged  Students  Program:    1979-80  Academic  Year*  (1981)  was  used  as 
the  basis  for  continued  budget  support,  of  the  Special  Services  program.  Further, 
results  from  the  first  two  phases  of  this  evaluation  have  been  used  to  develop 
local  project  performance  criteria  in  response  to  the  Higher  Education 
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Amendments  of  1980,  which  require  an  assessment  of  past  performance  when 
existing  projects  reapply  for  funds.  t 

Studies  have  also  been  undertaken  on  two  small  but  Important  programs: 
International  Studies,  and  Postsecondary  Education  1n  the  U.S.  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific.    International  studies  are  funded  under  the  National  Defense 
Educational  Act,  Title  VI.    Findings  from  the  study,  Federal  Support  for 
International  Studies:    The  Role  of  NDEA  Title  VI  (1981),  led  to  a  doubling  of 
fellowship  stipends  to  $5,850,  which  makes  them  competitive  with  stipends  1n 
other  fields.    The  timing  of  the  grant  cycle  has  been  changed  so  that  awards 
are  made  earlier  in  the  year  than  formerly. 

A  report  mandated  by  the  Higher  Education  AroendmAts  of  1980  on  higher' education 
1n  the  U.S.  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  led  to  several  changes  1n  how  the 
territories  may  participate  in  postsecondary  opportunities  without  Initiating 
any  new  programs.    Inselar  Area  Postsecondary  Education  Study  was  based  on 
the  limited  data  available  and  interviews  with  Federal  and  territorial  officials, 
The  report  findings  and  the  Secretary's  actions  based  on  them  were  reported 
1n  the  July  26,  1982  Issue  of  Higher  Education  Dally.    The  new  policies 

r 

Include  giving  funding  priority  to  territory  schools  seeking  grants  under 
the  TRIO  and  Title  III  programs.    The  Department  will  waive  three  criteria 
for  awarding  Title  III  grants  that  the  territories  cannot  meet,  and  will 
provide  technical  assistance  to  make  known  these  new  changes.    The  territories 
will  also  be  eligible  to  receive  more  than  the  usual  limit  to  offset  travel  and 
other  extra  expenses. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  (Title  I,  ESEA)  (CFDA  No.  84.010) 

Legislation  *  Expiration  Date: 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  September  30,  1982  1/ 

Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by 
P.L.  95-561  ,  Part  A  "Programs  Operated 
by  Local  Educational  Agencies" 

Funding  History 


Year: 

Authorization^/ 

.  Appropriation^/ 

1966 

$ 

1,192,981,206 

$  959,000,000 

1967 

1  ,430,763,947 

1,053,410,000 

1968 

1,902,136,223 

1 ,191 ,000,000 

1969 

2,184,436,274 

1  ,123,127,000 

.1970 

2,523,127,905 

1 ,339,050,900 

V971 

3,457,407,924 

1 ,500,000,000 

1972 

4,138,377,672 

1 ,597,500,000 

1973 

4,927,272,941 

1 ,810,000,000 

1974 

4,182,509,627 

1 ,719,500,000 

1975  3/ 

7,954,872,444 

*  3,776,000,000 

1976 

[FY77) 

4,692,511,963 

2,050,000,000 

1977 

FY78) 

4,660,666,596 

2,285,000,000 

1978 

[FY79) 

5,075,334,51.4 

2,735,000,000 

1979  1 

FY80) 

5,680,447,238 

3,228,382,000 

1980  I 

[FY81) 

6,291,969,913 

■  3,215,343,000 

1981  I 

[FY82) 

7,047,423,325 

3,104,317,000 

1982  ( 

tFY83) 

3,480,000,000  4/ 

2,885,969,000 

1983  | 

[FY84) 

3,480,000,000 

1,942,000,000  5/ 

1/  Chapter  1       "Financial  Assistance  to  Meet  Special  Educational  'Needs  of  * 
Disadvantaged  Children"— of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  (ECIA)  was  implemented  on  July  1,  1982.    Changes  that  will 
occur  under  the  new  Act  are  discussed  throughout  this  chapter. 

Zj  The  authorization  and  appropriation  levels  reflected  in  these  columns 
pertain  to  the  entire  Title  I  program,  including  grants  to  LEAs  (Part  A 
programs),  concentration  grants,  special  incentive  grants,  and  State 
administered  (Part  B)  programs,  viz.  the  Migrant  Education  Program,  the 
Program  for  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children  and  the  program  for  Handi- 
capped children.    The  authorizations  and  appropriations  for  Part  A  pro- 
grams are  shown  in  Table  1.    Funding  for  each  Part  B  program  is  reported 
in  the  respective  chapters  on  those  programs. 

3/  Commencing  in  1976  the  program  became  advance-funcjed  from  the  prior  year's 
appropriation  bill.    Tb-is  resulted  in  a  doubling-up  of  funding  in  1975. 

£/  Budget  authority  established  for, ESEA  Title  I,  under  Section  513(a)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  'Iteconcil  i at  iorl  Act  of  1981. 

5/  President's  fiscal  year  (FY)  1983  Budget  request. 


Programs  Goals  and  Objectives 


Section  101  of  Title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10,  "Jhe  Elementary  and  Secondary 
education  Act,M  as  amended  in  1978  by  Public  Law  95-561,  states: 

r 

In  recognition  of  the  specific  educational  needs  of  children  of 
low-income  families  and  the  Impact  that  concentrations  of  flow- 
income  families  have  on  the  abil i ty  of  local  educational  aqencies 
to  support  adequate  edu^ationaL^ptograms,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  otfvthe  United  States  to  provide  finarcial 
assistance  ...  to  local  educational  agencies  serving  areas  'with 
concentratiorts  of  children  from  low-income  families  to  expand'  and 
improve  their  educational  programs  by  various  means  (including  pre- 
school programs)  which  contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

Section  124,  which  states  the  requirements  of  local  district  programs, 
specifies  under  (a)  "Purpose  of  Program"  that  a  district  may  use  Title  I 
funds  only  for  programs  "designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
children  ..."  and  must  include  in  its  project  evaluation  "objective  measure- 
ments of  educational  achievement"  (subsection  (g)).  Additional  emphasis  is 
given  to  educational  goals  and  instructional  services  to  meet  those  goals 
in  Section  124  (f,  2),  which  prohibits  the  use  of  Title  I  funds  for  health, 
social,  or  nutrition  services  unless  the  district  has  requested  help  from 
the  State  in  locating  and  using  other  sources  of  funds  for  those  services 
and  has  been  unable  to  find  any.  Implementing  these  legislative  provisions 
are  regulations  requi ring  the  development  of  educational  objectives  and 
instructional  strategies  to* achieve  those  objectives  (Section  201.105, 
Federal  Register,  Volume  46,  No.  12,  January  19,  1981,  p.  5173). 

Program  Operations 


The  operations  of  Title  I  are  clearly  specified  in  the  law  and  accom- 
panying regulations,  and  are  described  below  in  t£rms  of  eight  major  activi- 
ties: (1)  the  allocation  of  funds  to  districts,  (2)  the  identification,  of 
eligible  schools,  (3)  the  'selection  of  eligible  students,  (4)  the  prgvision 
of  services  to  them  to  meet  their  needs,  (5)  the  documentation  that  Title  I 
services  do  not  replace  those  they  are  already  entitled  to  (from  district, 
State,  or  other  Federal  programs),  (6)  inclusion  of  important  groups  such 
as  parents  in  decision-making,  (7)  evaluation  of  the  efforts,  and  (8)  guid- 
ance and  monitoring  from  the  State  on  the  program  components  described  above. 
Each  of  these  eight  major  activities  is  described  briefly  below  in  terms  of 
the  legislation.  In  addition,  changes  to  these  sections  made  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  (ECIA) 
are  discussed.  A  discussion  of  how  well  State  and  local  education  agencies 
have  achieved  the  objectives  of  each  activity  area  is  provided  in  the  major 
section  "Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress." 

1 .    Funds  allocation  j 

There  are  two  types  of  grants  to  districts:  Basic  and  Concentration. 
(A  third  category  of  grants,  Incentive  Grants,  were  funded  from  1971  ,-to  1978, 
and  are  included  in  the  funding  history.  Given  that  the  purpoSs  of  this 
program  is  to  assist  local   agencies  with  concentrationsi  of  students  from 
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poverty  backgrounds  (see  above),  the  allocation  of  funds  fpr  Basic  Grants  to 
districts  is  based  on  a  formula  which  incorporates,  as  one  of  its  elements, 
counts  of  children  from  poor  families  living  within  their  boundaries*  The 
other  element  is  the  State's  average  per-pupil  expenditure  (or  30%  or  120*1 
of  the  Nation's  average  per-pupil  expenditure  if  a  State's  average  falls 
outside  this  range). 

Specifically,  a  district  is  authorized  under  Section  111  of  Title  I  to 
receive  a  grant  equal  to: 

40%  times    the  number  of  students  aged  times    the  State 's  average  per- 

5-i/  from  families  in  poveTty  '  pupil  expenditure  (or  3U% 

living  in  the  district  plus  or  1ZOX  of  the  Nation 's 

the  number  of  students  from  average  per-pupil  figure, 

local  institutions  for  the"  as  noted  above) 

neglected  or  delinquent  or  (Section  111(a)(2)(A)) 
in  foster  homes  (Section  111(c)) 

A  family  1s  defined  as  "1n  poverty"  for  the  purpose  of  the  above  counts 
if  Its  Income  meets  either  of  two  conditions:  (1)  the  Income  falls  below 
the  Census  Bureau's  criterion  for  poverty  measured  by  the  Orshansky  index 
(Section  111(c)(2)(A));  or  (2)  the  income  exceeds  that  criterion  due  to  the 
receipt  of  AFOC  payments  (Section  111(c) (2) (8 ) } .  6/ 

It  is  clear  that  Census  data  are  crucial  to  the  workinqs  of  the  formula 
and  the  law  contains  several  provisions  to  overcome  problems  this  poses. 
For  example,  in  cases  where  Census  data  describe  a  geographical  unit  other 
than  school  districts  (usually  counties), .the  grant  is  computed  by  the  Feder- 
al agency  for  those  other  units,  and  the  State  is  responsible  for  distrib- 
uting the  funds  to  districts  (often  called  "subcounty  allocations")  (Section 
111(a)(2)(B)).  Also,  since  Census  data  are  collected  infrequently,  there 
are  provisions  for  computing  district  allocations^"  more  recent  data  if  the 
district's  population  .has   changed  drastically   (Section   111(a)(3)(D)).  Tj 

The  formula  and  provisions  for  collecting  the  various  possible  data  are 
used  to  determine  the  size  of  the  grant  a  district  is  entitled  to  receive. 
When  appropriations  for  the  Title  I  program  as  a  whole  are  insufficient  to 
fund  all  the  grants  as  computed,  the  Part  B  State-administered  migrant,  neg- 
lected/delinquent, and  handicapped  programs  are  funded  (prior  to  1980  they 
were  fully-funded;  since'  1980  they  have  received  specific  appropriations), 
certain  set -as ides  are  computed,  and  the  remainder  is  distributed  through 


5/  Section  111(c)(1)(B)  provides,  however,  that  grants   for  FY  1979  could 
~  count  only  2/3  of  those  children  whose  families  met  this  second  condi- 
tion, making  the  formula  for  grants  that  year  the  same  as  before  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1978. 

TJ  An  additional  funding  complication  requires  that  1/2  the  funds  1n  excess 
~  of  the  national  FY  79  appropriation  be  distributed  to  States  and  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  the  number -of  children  1n  families  below  50%  of 
the  national  median  income  for  a  family  of  four  (according  to  the  1975 
Survey  of  Income  and  Education).  The  remaining  half  of  the  excess  over 
the  FY  1979  level  is  distributed  according  to  the  formula  described  above* 
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Part  A  Basic  Grants  (1n  proportion  to  each  district's  entitlement).  Section 
193(a)  provides,  however,  that  no  district  shall  receive, -due  to  this  "rat- 
able reduction,"  a  grant  which  1s  less  than  855  of  the  one  it  received  the 
previous  year* 

Section  117  provides  for  a  second  type  of  grant,  the  Concentration 
.Grant*  The  purpose  of  such  a  grant  1s  Mto  provide  more  effective  programs 
of  instruction,  especially  in  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics,  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children"  1n  districts  whose  counties  have  especially  high  concentrations  of 
children  from  fantilies  in  poverty  (Section  117(a)).  To  qualify,  a  district's 
county  must  have  5,000  or  more  students  counted  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  size  of  its  Basic  Grant  (Section  111(c))  or  have  20%  or  more  of 
its  students  be  those  so  counted*  The  amount  to  which  a  county  is  entitled 
is  the  same  proportion  of  the  national  total  appropriated  for  Concentration 
Grants  that  year,  as  the  area's  Basic  Grant  is  to  the  national  total  of 
Basic  Grants;  however,  the  allocation  may  be  adjusted  to  account  for  the 
actual  proportion  of  children  in  poverty  (Section  117(b)(5)).  The  Concen- 
tration Grant  is  viewed  as  a  supplement  to  the  8as1c  Grant,  to  be  used  as 
described  in  the  district's  project  application  approved  by  the  State. 
Under  ECIA,  Concentration  Grants  will  be  funded  from  a  set-aside  from  the 
total  appropriation,  rather  than  as  a  separate  authorization, 

A  third  type  of  grant  to  districts  is  the  Incentive  Grant  authorized  in 
Section  116  of  Title  I.  A  district's  eligibility  for  an  incentive  Grant 
depends  on  whether  its  State . has  a  compensatory  education  program  which: 
(1)  serves  only  educationally  deprived  children;  (2)  has  performance  objec- 
tives related  to  educational  achievement,  and  evaluates  projects  acccording 
to  them;  (3)  provides  supplementary  services  to  meet  special  educational 
needs  of  participants;  (4)  keeps  and  makes,, available  necessary  records;  (5) 
is  closely  monitored;  and  (6)  distributes  at  least  50%  of  its  funds  within  a 
district  to  schools  serving  high  concentrations  of  students  from  poor  fami- 
lies (Section  116(a)(2)).    Incentive  Grants  have  remained  unfunded  since  1978. 

To  summarize,  a  district's  Basic  Title  I  grant  (and  its  Concentration 
Grant  if  that  subprogram  has  been  funded  that  year)  is  based  on  its  numbers 
of  students  from  families  in  poverty  and  the  per-pupil  expenditures  for  its 
State*  The  law  also  contains  several  provisions  for  updating  the  counts  or 
adjusting  for  drastic  shifts  in  population  (Section  111(a) (3) (0) )♦ 

Under  Chapter  1  of  ECIA,  the  same  basic  provisions  for  funds  allocation 
as  in  ESEA,  Title  I  are  maintained*  However,  Section  514(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budqet  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  limits  the  funding  levels  of  State-adminis- 
tered Part  8  programs  to  14#6  percent  of  the  total  Chapter  1  appropriation. 
Section  514(a)  also  stipulates  that  the  amount  appropriated  for  Concentration 
Grants  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  that  the  1980  appropriation  for  Concentration 
Grants  bore  to  the  total  appropriation  for  all  Title  I  programs. 

2.    Identification  of  eligible  schools 

Once  a  district  receives  its  Title  I  allocation  it  itust  rank  its  atten- 
dance areas  on  the  basis  of  the  concentrations  of  children,  aged  5  to  17,  in 
those  areas  who  are  from  low-income  families.  In  making  this  determination, 
a  district  can  use  any  or  all  of  a  number  of  measures  (census  counts,  AFOC, 
free  lunch,  housing,  health,  etc.)  if  approved      the  State. 
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There  are  severaj  alternative  ways  to  do  these  rankings.  One  can  simply 
order  the  areas,  or  use  variations:  apply  the  25  percent  rule,  meaninq  that 
any  school  with  25%  or  more  of  its  students  from  poverty  backgrounds  can  be 
designated  a  Title  I  school  as  long  as  certain  funding  constraints  are  met 
(Section  122(a)(1));  use  eligibility  by  actual  enrollment  (Section  122(b)); 
serve  previously  eligible  attendance  areas  (Section  122(c));  serve  lower 
ranked  areas  having  a  greater  incidence  of  educational  deprivation  (Section 
122(a)(2)(A),  122(d));  orskip  higher  ranked  schools  offering. similar  services 
funded  from  non-Federal  sources  (Section  122(e)),  * 

Department  of  Education  surveys  found  that  about  68%  of  the  Nation's 
public  elementary  schools  have  Title  I  programs  (Hoepfner  et  ah,  1977);  the 
data  used  most  often  to  determine  eligibility  of  attendance  areas  was  the 
number  of  children  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  (73%  of  the  dis- 
tricts), second  was  use  of  AFOC  counts  (57%  of  the  districts),  and  third  (42% 
of  the  districts)  was  census  data  on  family  income  (Hemenway  et  aK ,  1978). 

Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  revises 
these  procedures.  School  districts  will  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  if 
they  provide  assurances  in  their  grant  applications  to  the  State  agency  that 
projects  are  conducted  in  "attendance  areas  ...  having  the  highest  concen- 
trations^ low-Income  children  or  are  located  in  all  ^attendance  areas  of  an 
aqency  which  has  a  uniformly  high  concentration  of  such  children  (Section 
556(b)(1)(A)  and  (8)),  or  are  designed  to  utilize  part  of  available  funds 
for  services  which  promise  to  provide  significant  help  for  all  such  children 
served  by  an  aqency  (Section  556(b)(1)(C)). 

3.    Selection  of  students  to  participate  in  Title  I 

An  assessment  must  be  made  of  the  special  educational  needs  of  children 
residing  in  eligible  attendance  areas  (called  a  needs  assessment)  to:  (1) 
identify  the  educationally  deprived  children,  (2)  identify  the  general  in- 
structional areas  for  the  program  to  focus  on,  and  (3)  diagnose  the  specific 
needs  of  children  (Section  124(b)). 

Once  the  eligible  attendance  areas  and  general  instructional  areas  of 
emphasis  have  been  identified,  the  district  must  select  students  to  partici- 
pate who  show  the  greatest  need  for  those  services  (Section  123(a)).  In 
general  this  means  serving  the  educationally  neediest  I  students,  but  there 
are  also  provisions  for  continuation  of  services  to  educationally  deprived 
children  no  longer  in  greatest  need  (Section  123(a));  continuation  of 
services  to  educationally  deprived  children  transferred  to  ineligible  areas 
in  the  same  school  year  (Section  123(c));  skipping  children  in  greatest 
need  who  are  receiving  services  of  the  same  nature  and  scope  from  non-Federal 
sources  (Section  123(d));  and  serving  all  students  (in  a  schoolwide  project) 
if  the  school  has  75%  or  more  of  its  students  froto  families  in  poverty  and 
contributes  funds  from  its  *ovfn  sources  to  the  special  compensatory  program 
(Section  133). 

As  noted  above,  ECIA  maintains  the  importance  of  serving  educationally 
needy  children,  but  permits  rather  than  requires  that  only  the  neediest 
children  be  selected  for  services  (Section  556(b)(2)).  ECIA  also  allows 
for  programs  which  will  in  part  serve  all  low-income,  educationally  deprived 
children  in  a  district  (Section  556(b)(1)(C)). 
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*  annual  assessment  of  educational  needs  which  identifies  education- 
ally deprived  children,  permits  selection  of  those  with  the  greatest  needs, 
and  determines  the  needs  of  participating  children  is  also  required  (Section 
556(b)(2)). 


4.  Provision  of  services  to  meet  special  educational  needs  of 
participating  students 

Title  I  services  are  primarily'  instructional  in- nature.  Health,  social, 
or  nutritional  services  can  be  provided  if  the  district  has  requested  State 
help  in  finding  other  ways  to  support  them  but  has  been  unable  to  locate  such 
other  sources  of  funding  (Section  124(f) (£))•  The  services  must  be  of  suf- 
ficient size,  scope  and  quality  to  show  promise  of  remediating  student  needs 
(Section  124(d)),  be  coordinated  with  services  from  other  sources^  (Section 
124(f)),  show  consideration  for  sustaining  student  gains  (Section \l 24{k) ), 
and  whenever  possible,  be  guided  by  a  plan  developed  for  each  student 
(Section  129).  Services  must  be  available  to  students  in  public  and  non- 
public schools  of  the  attendance  areas  identified  as  eligible  (Section  130). 

The  requirements  of  sufficient  size,  scope  and  quality,  evaluations 
examining  sustained  gains,  and  availability  of  services  for  non-public  school 
students  are  maintained  in  EC IA  (Sections  556(b) (3)-(5) ). 

5.  Documentation  by  the  district  that  Title  I  services  do  not  replace 
those  to  which  students  are  already  entitled 

The  presence  of  Title  I  funds  in  a  district  should  not  diminish  the 
services  available  to  students  from  other  sources  of  funds.  Specifically, 
the  amount  of  resources  devoted  to  education  in  the  local  agency  must  equal 
or  exceed  those  expended  the  year  before  ("maintenance  of  effort"  (Section 
126(a))).  If  for  some  unforeseen  reason  this  cannot  be  the  case,  the 
district  can   get  a  waiver  from  the  requirement,  but  only  for  one  year. 

Furthermore,  Title  I  funds  can  be  used  only  for  services  which  exceed 
the  average  per-pupil  expenditure  in  a  district  (excess  costs  (Section 
126(b))).  Similarly,  services  supported  by  State  and  local  funds  in  Title  I 
schools  cannot  differ  from  the  amount  supported  on  the  average  in  non-Title 
I  schools  by  more  than  5%  ("comparability  of  services"  (Section  126(e))). 

For  educationally  deprived  students,  the  Title  I  services  must  be  extra 
to  those  provided  from  non-Federal  sources  ("supplement,  not  supplant"  (Sec- 
tion 126(c))).  In  some  special  instances,  costs  and  services  for  State  and 
local  compensatory  programs— or  for  programs  being  phased  in  to  restructure 
education  in  a  ^district  to  meet  needs  of  educationally  deprived  students- 
may  be  excluded^  from  the  various  computations  (Sections  126(d)  and  131). 
Sites  offering  school-wide  projects  need  not  comply  with  all  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements as  long  as  certain  other  conditions  are  met  (Section  133(c)(2)(A)). 

Provisions  regarding  supplement,  not  supplant,  maintenance  of  effort  and 
comparability  of  services  are  provided  in  ECIA,  but  in  general  grant  districts 
and  States  greater  flexibility  in  applying  these  provisions  (Section  558). 
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6.  Inclusion  of  Important  groups  in  decision-making 

The  Title  I  law  specifies  reguirements  for  local  and  State  activities 
as  noted  above  but  also  reguires  that  teachers  and  school  boards  be  included 
in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  the  effort  '(Section  124(1)).  Similarly, 
parents  of  participating  children  must  be  informed  of  the  program's  goals 
and  their  children's  progress  as  well  as  make  recommendations  and  assist  in 
helping  their  children  (Section  I24(j)).  Parent  involvement  is  reguired  in 
a  formal  sense,  also,  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  Parent  Advisory, 
Councils.  Each  district,  as  well  as  each  school  having  one  or  more  FTE 
Title  I  staff  and  more  than  forty  Title  I  participants,  is  reguired  to  have 
such  a  Council  with  a  majority  of  the  elected  members  being  parents  of  Title 
I  participants  (Section  125). 

The  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  reguires  parental  par- 
ticipation in  the  design  and  implementation  of  projects,  but  a  district  will 
no  longer  be  reguired  to  have  Parent  Advisory  Councils.  Districts  may,  at 
their  own  discretion,  continue  to,  sponsor  such  Councils  (Section  556(b)(3)). 

7.  Evaluation  of  the' effectiveness  of  the  services 

Districts  must  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  in  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  participating  students  according  to  a 
schedule  approve*  by  the  Department  which ' ensures  that  each  year  the  State's 
evaluation  report  i£  representative  of  efforts  in  the  State  (Sections  124(g) 
and  183(b)).  These  reguired  evaluations  must  include  "objective  measures  of 
educational  achievement"  (Section  124(g) (2^),  be  structured  according  to  one 
of  three  evaluation  models  or  an  approved  alternative  (Section  183(d)  and  45 
CFR  Sections  116a. 170  -  116a. 177),  and  include  a  measure  of  sustained 
achievement  over  longer  than  twelve  months  (Section  124(g)(2)). 

ECIA  reguires  districts  to  evaluate  projects  "in  terms  of  their  effect- 
iveness in  achieving  the  goals  set  for  them,  and  that  such  evaluations  shall 
include  objective  measurements  of  educational  achievement  in  the  basic  skills 
and  a  determination  of  whether  improved  performance  is  sustained..."  The  use 
of  specific  evaluation  models  is   no   longer  reguired   (Section  556(b)(4)). 

,  8.    Administration  of  Title  I  by  State  agencies 

Several  reguirements  of  local  districts  in  their  design  and  conduct  of 
Title  I  are  described  above.  The  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  districts 
comply  with  the  law  and  regulations  falls  on  State  educational  agencies. 
Specifically,  the  law  provides  for  State  approval  of  district  applications, 
rule-making,  technical  assistance,  monitoring,  withholding  of  funds,  program 
audits,  and  audit  resolutions  (Sections  164-170  of  Title  1).  To  perform 
these  duties,  a  State  is  authorized  by  Section  194  to  use  up  to  1.5%  of  the 
total  grants  received  by  districts  and  agencies  in  the  State  (or  $225,000, 
whichever  is  more). 

The  Education  Consol idation  and  Improvement  Act  wil  1  enact  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  nature  of  the  State  role  and  responsibilities  for  over- 
seei  ng  compensatory  educati on  programs .  State  agenci es  "shal 1 "  approve 
local  applications  if  the  program  assurances  described  earlier  are  provided. 
States  must  keep  records  and  provide  information  to  the  Secretary  as  needed 


for  fiscal    accountability  and  program  evaluation.  However,  the  role  of 

States  in  nonitorinq  and  enfordnq  local  programs  Js  greatly  reduced  (Section 

596(a)),  and  the  State  administrative  set-aside  will  be  reduced  to  a  maximum 

of  IT.  of  the  total  grants  received,  with  a  minimum  payment  of  $225,000  per 
year  (Section  554(d)). 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  describes  the  "Program  Scope"  and  "Proqram 
Effectiveness  and  Progress,"  In  the  former,  brief  descriptions  of  overall 
funding  and  program  participation  estimates  are  provided.  The  latter  of  the 
two  sections  summarizes  available  information  on  the  characteristics  of 
districts,  schools,  and  students  participating,  as  well  as  descriptions  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  that  participation. 

Program  Scope 

Title  I  funds  continue  to  represent  about  3%  of  the  total  national 
expenditure  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Table  1  depicts 
the  funding  of  Part  A,  Regular  grants  to  local  districts  over  the  13-year 
period  from  1970-1982.  Shown  are  the  authorized  level,  the  actual  appro- 
priations, and  those  appropriations  adjusted  for  inflation  with  1970  as 
the  base  year.  Appropriations  increased  9b%;  however,  Constant  dollar" 
aopropriations  decreased  about  25%. 


Table  1 

Annual  Funds  for  ESEA  Title  I,  Part  A  Basic  Grants 
(millions  of  dollars) 

Authorized              "    Actual  "Adjusted" 

Year   Level  Appropriations  Appropriations 

1970  $  2,418                       $  1,219  $  1,219 

1971  3,335  1,340  1,274 
1972^                 3,997                        1,407  1,292 

1973  4,750                         1,536  1,355 

1974  3,993                         1,446  1,172 

1975  6,106                         3,212  2,341 

1976  4,151                          1  ,721  1  ,172 

1977  .4,085                         1,926  1,239 

1978  4,293                         2,356  1,420 

1979  5,075                         2,630  1,389 

1980  5,680                        2,633  1,237 

1981  6,292                         2,513  955 

1982  3,480  8/                    2,413  .  917 


8/  Total    budget   authority   for  Title   I.     There  is   no  specific  authority 
set  for  Part  A  Basic  grants  to  LEAs. 
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Funding  for  the  two  other  types  of  Part  A  grants,  Concentration  Grants 
and  Incen'ttVe   Grants,   has   been   smaller.     Table  2  *shows   those  fiqures. 


Table  2 


Funds  for  Part  A,  Special  Grants 
(in  minions  of  dollars) 


Budqet  Year 

Concentration  Grants 

Incentive  Grants 

1979  (FY  1980) 

$  147 

$  0 

1980  (FY  1981) 

98 

0 

1981  (FY  1982) 

99 

0 

1982  (FY  1983) 

0 

0 

.Currently  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  all 
outlying  territories  (e.g.",  American  .Samoa,  Guam,  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Marianas)  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  receive  Title  I  funds/  9/  About  87%  of  all  school  districts 
received  Title  I  funds  for  the  1979  fiscal  year,  and  about  half  (7,000) 
received  Concentration  Grants,  80%' of  which  are  in  urban  areas. 

The  size  of  Title  I  grants  varies  considerably.  Most  (62%)  are  between 
$10,000  and  $100,000,  but  25%  of  them  are  $100,000  or  more  (accounting  for 
84%  of  the  funds).  Over  S  million  students,*  or  about  11.6%  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  students  in  public  schools,  are  provided  services  with  Title  I 
funds.  The  percentage  of  students  served  varied  across  the  States  from  4% 
to  26%.  Nearly  200,000  students,  or  less  than  4%  of  the  enrollment  in  non- 
public schools,  were  served  by  Title  I  during  academic  year  1979-80  (State 
performance  reports,  FY  1980). 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress 

In  the  reauthorization  of  Title  I  in  1977-78,  members  of  Congress 
inquired  about  many  aspects  of  the  program,  including  effectiveness  of  the 
funds  allocation  procedure,  school  selection,  student  selection  procedures 
for  targeting  services  to  educational ly  needy  students  in  impoverished 
neighborhoods,  the  degree  to  which  those  services  supplement  other  educational 


9/  For  school  year  1981-82,  all  Insular  Areas  except  the  Trust  Territories 
~  applied  for  consolidated  grants.     In  these  cases,  while  Title  I  funds 
r  are  included  in  the  consolidated  qrants,  each  territory  can  select,  from 
a  limited   list,   which  program  requirements  to   follow  when  submitting 
their  consolidated  grant  application.    Title  I^has^not  been  selected  by 
any  consolidated  grant  applicant. 
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activities  of  the  participating  students,  the  effectiveness  of  the  services 
in  improving  student  performance  in  the  basic  skills,  the  extant  of  parent 
involvement,  and  the  ways  in  which  State  personnel  administer  the  program. 
Information  on  each  of  these  areas  is  qiven  1n  detail  in  An  Evaluation  of 
ESEA  Title  I~Proaram  Operations  and  Educational  Effects  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "1982  Title  I  Report  to  Congress")  and  will  ,  only  be  summarized 
here. 

v 

T 

This  section  is  orqanlzed  to^iscuss  ea^h  of  the  eiqht  aspects  of  Title 
I  described  under  "Program  Operations11  above--funds  allocation,  school  se- 
lection, student  selection,  provision  of  services,  documentation  that  Federal 
funds  do  not  replace  those  normally  provided  by  local  and  Statue  funds,  evalua- 
tion of  Project  effectiveness,  incorporation  of  parents  and  others  in  deci- 
sion-making, and  State  administration.  As^  a  ninth  and  major  topic,  the 
effectiveness  of  Title  I  services  in  improving  student  performance  in  the 
basic  skills  is  discussed.  K 

1.  Use  of  the  formula  in  allocating  funds  to  school  districts 

As  noted  earlier,  the  pMfpo?e  of  Title  I  is  to  provide  funds  for  extra  . 
services  to  educationally  disadvantaged  students  in  districts  with  areas  of 
high  poverty.    The  formula  uses  estimates  df  the  amount  of  poverty  in  the 
area  (counts  of  children  from  poor  families)  and  average  educational  expend- 
itures to  determine  the  size  of  district  grants. 

«- 

One  rough  way  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  the  formula  for  al locating 
funds  to  districts  in  poor  areas  is  to  note  the  correspondence  between  the 
numbers  of  children  counted  as  being  from  impoverished  backgrounds  and  the 
amount  of  funds  received.  The  Department  of  Education's  1980  Annual  Evalua- 
tion Report  described  thje  relationship  between  the  numbers  57  formuia- 
enqibie  cnildren  and  per-pupil  expenditures.  It  was  shown  that  the  South, 
with  45.5%  of  the  formula-eligible  children,  received  39.9%  of  the  allocated 
Title  I  funds.  In  contrast,  the  Northeast  received  22.9%  of  the  aHjpcated 
Title  I  funds  although  having  only  18.8%  of  the  Nation's  formula-eligible 
children.  The  reason  for,  this  difference  is  primarily  due  to  differential 
regional  costs  of  education.  Most  Northeastern  States  received  over  $200 
(in  FY  1977)  for  each  formula-eligible  child  as  a  result  of  high  State  per- 
pupil -expenditures  in  these  States.  In  contrast,  over  one  half  of  the  States 
in  the  South  received  the  minimum  sum  of  $163  (80%  of  the  national  average 
per  formula-eligible  child  as  a  result  of  their  lower  funding  in  education. 

The  correspondence  between  numbers  of  students  frjjm  poor  backgrounds 
and  receipt  of  funds  is  high.  The  National  'institute  of  Education  (N IE) 
found,  specifically,  that:  (1)  as  the  number  of  formula-eligible  children 
in  a  county  increases,  the  average  Title  I  allocation  to  the  county  rises 
consistently,  and  (2)  district  allocations  reveal  patterns  similar  to  those 
observed  at  the  county  level  (NIE,  Survey  of  Compensatory  Education,- 1977). 

2.  The  result  of  district  practices  in  selecting  eligible  schools 

Two  surveys  have  found  that  districts  have  Title  I  programs  in  90-95% 
of  their  eligible  schools  (NIE,  1976;  Wang  et  al.,  1978).  Of  just  over 
62,500  Public  schools  having  any  of  grades  1-6  in  1976-77,  about  58%  received 
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Title  I  funds  (27%  only  Title  I  plus  41%  Title  I  and  some  other  compensatory 
orogram  funds) ;  14%  received  only  other  compensatory  funds,  .  18%  received 
none  (Hoepfner,  et-  al..,  1977),  Title  1  p*rogramsr  are  offered  more  often  in 
schools  with-larqer  proportions  of  their  students  from  families  -in  poverty.. 
As  the  proportion  of  students  from  poverty<1>ackgrounds  increases  1n  a  school, 
so  too  does  the  livelihood  that  it  will  be  a  Title  I  school.  (The  1981 
Annual  Evaluation  Report  contains    additional    information   on   this  topic.) 

As  noted  in  the  "Program  Operations11  section,  it  is  possible  for  schools 
to  be  declared  "Title  I  eligible-  if  they  have  large  proportions  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  (but  not  necessarily  large  enouqh  proportions  of 
economically  disadvantaged  students  to  rank  .high  in  the  district's  orderinq 
of  schools  according  to  the  poverty  of  their  attendance  areas).  It  is 
interesting*  to  note  the  correspondence  between  economic  and  Educational 
deprivation  of  attendance  areas;  the  correlation  between  the  number  of  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  students  in  a  school  and  the  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  ones  is  .67.  The  correlation  between  those  two  numbers  for 
schools  within  the  same  district  -  is  even  higher  —  .91  (Breglio  et_  al., 
1978).  Most  schools  (91 S)  h*v1nq  greater  than  half  of  their  students  Trom 
poor  homes  and  greater  than  half  performing  at  lea^t  one  year  below  grade 
level  offer  Title  I  proqrams  (97%  offer  Title  I  or  some  other  compensatory 
proqram).  The  3%  of  these  schools  which  do  not  have  any  compensatory  program 
(Title  I   or   something  else)   are  most  often   located   in   urban  settings. 

Chapter  1  of  the,  Education  Consolidation  and  IiftSjQSment  Act  contains 
revised  procedures  for  identifying  eligible  attendan«areas%  .  School  dis- 
tricts will  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  if  they  provide  assurances  in  their 
qrant  applications  to  the  State  agency  that  projects  afre  conducted  in 
"attendance  areas  having  the  highest  concentrations  of  low-income  child- 
ren or  are  located  in  all  attendance  areas  of  an  agency  which  has  a  uniformly 
high  concentration  of  such  children"  (Section -556(b)(1)(A)  and  J8))  or  are 
designed  to  utilfze  part  of  avadlabfe  funds  for  services  wh^Ppromise  to 
provide  significant  help  for  all  such  children  served  by  arf^gency  (Section 
556(b)(1)(C)).  ^ 

3.    Student  selection  for  services 

An  assessment  must  be  made  of  the  special  educational  needs  of  children 
residing  1n  eliqlble  attendance  areas  (called  a  needs  assessment)  to:  (1) 
identify  the   educationally   deprived   children,    (Tj    identi fy   the  general* 
instructional  areas  for  the  orogram  to  Socus  on,  and  (3)  diagnose  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  children  (Section  124(b)). 

Once  the  eligible  attendance  areas  and  general  instructional  areas  of 
emphasis  have  been  ideotified,  the  district  must  select  as  participants 
those  students  who  show  ?he  greatest  need  for  those  services  (Section  li3(a)). 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  how  adequately  local  procedures  achieve  the 
intent  of  the  regulations  due  to  differing  definitions  of  educational  depri- 
vation, greatest  need,  etc.  Analyses  of  targeting,  of  services  on  students 
round  that  752  of  the  schools  in  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  (which  formed 
a  representative  sample  of  the  Nation-' s  schools  serving  grades  one  through 
six)  had  more  than  half  of  their  Tftle  I  students  falling  at  or  below  the 
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35th  percentile  on  the  nationally  standardized  reading  test  used  in  the 
study  {Xenoyer!  .and  Cooper,  1980)*  (The  35th  percentile  represents  a  level 
of  performance,  below  which  most  teachers  judge  students  to  neerd  compensatory 
services.)      '  ^ 

v  Another  way  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  selection  procedures  is  to  assess 
the  degrae'to  ?wh1ch,  for  each  school,  the  low-ach1evers  tend  to  be  in  Title 
I  and ,  the  higher  "achievers  not.  This  can  be  examined  by  a  correlation 
between  student  achievement  ranks  on  standardized  reading  tests  and  whether 
or  not  each  1$  in  Title  I.  These  correlations  are  aTmost  all  positive  1n 
reading,  but  not  strongly  so.  The  average  correlation  acrbss  schools  was 
.37' in  reading; and  »24  1n  math  (Kenoyer  and  Cooper,  1980).  ^ 

It  is  also  possible  to  depict  student  participation  in  Title  I  sepa- 
rately for  each  quartlle  of  the  achievement  distribution.  The  figures  for 
grades  one  through  six  according  to  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study14  are  shown 
in  Table  3  (Brpglio,  et  aU,  1978). 

It  is  important- 1n  reading  Table  3  to  note  that  the  percentage  figures 
add  to  100%  b>|  row  (except  for  rounding  errors):  that  is,. for  example,  32% 
of  the  Nation'js  students  1n  the  bottom  quartlle  ^are  1n  Title  I;  14%  of  the 
students  in  that  quartlle  receive  services  only  from  other  compensatory 
programs;  42%  are  1/i  schools  with  Compensatory  programs  but  receive  no  ser4 
vices  2£/*»  US  are-^in   schools   which  have   no   compensatory  programs. 

Difficulties  in  tai*geting  services  on  the  neediest  is  evident  in 
this  table  since  457,000  (16%  of  the  students  in  Title  I*)  placed  in  the 
upper  half  of  ! the  distribution  (left  column,  3rd  and  4th  rows).  Possible 
explanations  ihclude  problems  with  tests  and  teacher  or  parent  preferences 
for  certain  students  to  be  in  Title  I, 

Additional  information  is  available  from  the  TIERS,  *  The  results  of  the 
acnievement  testing  provide  an  estimate  of  the  standing  of  Title  I  students 
through  the  weighted  mean'pretest  scores  submitted  by  States.  This  informa- 
tion is  provided  ^n  Table  4  for  reading  and  mathematics  students  tested  on 
an  annual  testing  schedule  (either  fall-to-fall  or  spring-to-spring),  and 
Table  5  contains  the  same  Information  for  students  tested  fall-to-spring. 
Considerable  variation  was  found  among  States  on  the  pretest  standing  of  the 
Title  I  students  (for  those  with  both  pretest  and  posttest  scores  for  a 
given  subject  area)  as  well  as  between  the  pretest  standing  of  those  tested 
annually  versujs  fall-to-spring.  The  posttest  standing  of  reading  and  mathe- 
matics students  tends  to  be  similar  for  students  tested  on  a  fall-to-spring 
schedule  and  for  those  tested  on  an  annual  schedule. 


 ■  p  > 

10/ 'Of  particular  interest  is  the  42%  figure,  showing  that  many  students 
scoring  poorly  on  standardized  instruments  do  not  receive  services  even 
when  they  .attend  schools  that  offer  compensatory  education  programs. 
combination  of  factors  has  been  suggested:    poor  selection  procedure 
funding  levels  too  low  to  serve  all  needy  childrert,  and  in  son^^tfses, 
the  lack  of  Title  I  programs  at  certain  grade  levels. 
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Oi ff icul ties  in  targetinq  services  on  the  neediest  are  evident  in 
this  table  since  457*000  (164  of  the  students  in\jUU  1}  Placed  in  the 
upoer  half  of  the  distribution  (left  column,  3rd  and^th  rows).  Possible 
explanations  include  problems  With  tests  and  teacher  or  parent  preferences 
for  certain  students  to  be  1n  Title  I. 

Additional  information  is  available  from  the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Re- 
porting System  (TIERS)*  The  results  of  the  achievement  testing  provide  an 
estimate  of  the  standing  of  Title  I  students  through  the  weighted  mean  pretest 
scores  submitted  by  States.  This  information  is  provided  in  Table  4  for 
readinq  and  mathematics  students  tested  on  an  annual  testing  schedule  (either 
fall-to-fall  or  spring  -to-spring),  and  Table  5  contains  the  same  information 
for  students  tested  fal 1 -to-spr1nq.  Considerable  variation  was  found  among 
States  on  the  Pretest  standing  of  the  Title  I  students  (for  those  with  both 
pretest  and  posttest  scores  for  a  given  subject  area)  as. well  as  between  the 
pretest  standinq  of  those  tested  annually  versus  fal 1-to-sprinq,  The  posttest 
standing  of  readinq  and  mathematics  students  tends  to  be  similar  for  students 
tested  on  a  fall-to-spring  schedule  and  for  those  tested  on  an  annual  schedule. 

For  readinq,  across  all  States,  students  tested  on  an  annual  schedule 
averaged  at  the  22nd  percentile  in  the  elementary  grades.  Some  States  re- 
ported pretest  fiqures  much  higher  or  lower  than  this,  however.  At  qrade 
two,  the  lowest  percentile  was  9  and  the  highest  was  50.  (In  the  extreme,  a 
rouqh  estimate  shows  that  in  one  State  about  half  of  the  students  fell  below 
the  9th  percentile,  while  in  another  State  about  half  fell  below  the  50th 
percentile,  based    on    students   with   both   pretest   and   posttest  scores.) 

For  mathematics,  the  students  tested  annually  showed  national  percentile 
standings  ranging  from  a  high  of  the  35th  percentile  at  grade  two  to  a  low 
of  the  21st  percentile  in  grade  ten.  Considerable  variation  was  found  among 
the  scores  reported  by  States,  with  percentiles  at  grade  four  varyinq  from  a 
low  of  the  8th  percentile  to  a  high  of  the  49th  percentile. 

Other  aspects  involved  in  "tarqetinq"  involve  the  numbers  of  students 
with  different  characteristics  being  served  by  the  proqram  (as  a  consequence, 
presumably,  of  the  selection  Procedures  emohasizinq  educational  need).  Data 
on  the  sex,  age  and  language  groupings  of  participants  in  Title  I  are  shown 
in  Table  6  (as  reported  in  the  "1982  Title  I  Report  to  Congress"  and  dating 
from  FY  1977;  as  found  in  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study").  I  . 

In  addition,  on  the  TIERS  forms,  States  were  asked  to  record  the  number 
of  Title  I  students  during  the  regular  term  of  1979-80  according  to  five 
ethnic  qrouos:  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native,  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander, 
Slack  not  Hispanic,  Hispanic,  and  White  not  Hispanic.  Each  student  was  to 
be  counted  in  only  one  group.  Nine  State  Education  Aqencies  did  not  report 
ethnic  group  information,  and  other  States  used  estimates  or  had  incomplete 
information.  Table  7  presents  the  ethnic  qroup  characteristics  of  Title  I 
students  for  the  reporting  SEAs  and  for  all  SEAs  using  estimates  for  the 
missinq  data. 
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Table  4 

t 

1979-80  Title  I  Pretest   Standing  for  Students  Tested  on  an  Annual 
Testing  Cycle  (in  percentiles) 


Srade      ~  Reading  Mathematics 
 Minimum  11/  Average  12/  Maximum  13/      Minimum   Average  Maximum 


2 

9 

28 

50 

12 

35 

48 

3 

6 

23 

41 

9 

31 

50 

4 

11 

23 

39 

9 

28 

49 

5 

9 

22 

40 

8 

.  26 

49 

6 

9 

•  22 

39 

9 

24 

43 

7 

7 

22 

43 

8 

23 

39 

8 

10 

22 

40 

9 

23 

44 

9 

9 

20 

37 

9 

23 

46 

10 

7 

17 

39 

9 

21 

52 

11 

6 

14 

24 

7 

24 

49 

12 

5 

12 

28 

8 

22 

5T 

Table  5 


1979-80  Title  I  Pretest  Standing  for  Students  Tested  on  a 
Fall-to-Spring  Testing  Cycle  (in  percentiles) 


Grade 

Reading 

Mathematics 

Minimum 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum  Average 

Maximum 

2 

6 

:  19 

35 

5 

19 

30 

3 

5 

16 

28 

3 

19 

28 

4 

5 

16 

27 

6 

18 

28 

5 

6 

i  17 

31 

5 

18 

28 

6 

6 

•  16 

26 

5 

17 

37 

7 

6 

-*  15 

27 

3 

17 

26 

8 

5 

15 

26 

4 

16, 

28 

9 

7 

14 

22 

8 

16 

22 

10 

6 

15 

28 

11 

19 

32 

11 

3 

.  12 

21 

7 

22 

28 

12 

4 

13 

23 

18 

21 

31 

III*  The  minimum  is  the  lowest  reported  pretest   scor*  of  all   SEAs  with 
at  least  100  students  tested.  Jf 

III   The   average    is   tfee  percentile  equivalent   of   the   weighted  average 
NCE  score  of  all  reporting  SEAs. 

13/   The  maximum   is  the  highest  reported  pretest  score  of  all  SEAs 
with  at  least  100  students  tested. 
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TaBle  6 

Characteristics  of  Title  I  Participants  in  Grades  1 
(Sustaining  effects  Study) 
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Race 

Number 

(£> 

wn  i  te ,  not  n  i  spam c 

1 ,  / OC , uuu 

(01) 

oiacK,  not  Hispanic 

7Af\  c\c\c\ 
/4U,UIKJ 

(26) 

Hispanic 

328,000 

(11) 

uther 

30, UUU 

(  2) 

Language 

English  spoken  at  home 

2,470,000 

(84) 

Spanish  spoken  at  home 

353,000 

(12) 

Other  language  spoken  at  home 

113,000 

(  4) 

A'ge 

> 

5-6  years 

354,000 

(12) 

7 

506,000 

(17) 

8 

519,000 

(18) 

9 

503,000 

(17) 

10 

510,000 

(17) 

n 

418,000 

(14) 

12 

128,000 

(  4) 

Sex 

1 1 1  i 

Female 

V.094,000 

(44) 

Male 

1 ,412,000 

(56) 

-ERJC 


The  missing  data  were  estimated  by  use  of  1970  8ureau  of  Census  population 
estimates  to  proportion  the  Title  I  students  into  ethnic  categories*  This 
procedure  will  probably  overestimate  the  number  of  white  not-Hispanic  Title 
I  participants. 

8ased  on  available  information,  it  is  estimated  that  si Ightly  over 
one-half  of  Title  I  participants  during  the  regular  term. of  1979-80  were 
white  not-Hispanics,  slightly  more  than  one-quarter  were  Black  not-Hispanic, 
between  one-seventh  and  one-sixth  were  Hispanic,  and  less  than  5%  were  Asia 
Pacific  Islander,  or  American  Indian. 

The  TIERS  ethnic  group  data  were  provided  by  several 
have  actual  counts  available  and  thus  had  to  estimate, 
these  counts  come  from  NIE,  1977,  and  are  based  on  a 
(54%),  Black  (34.5%),  Hispanic  (10%),  and  other 


that  did  not 
estimates  of 
sample:  White 
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Table  7 

Ethnic  Characteristics  of  Title  I  .Participants 
During  the  Regular  School  Term  fn  1979-30 


ATI  Reporting  SEAs  14/  (TIERS) 


Number  (  %) 


White,  Not  Hispanic  2,490,000  (51) 

Black,  Not  Hispanic  1,399,044  (29) 

Hispanic  768,542  (16) 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  98,207  (  2) 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native  93,785  (  2) 

All  SEAs  15/  (TIERS) 

White,  Not  Hispanic  2,947,006  (55) 

81ack,  Not  Hispanic  1,466,833  (27) 

Hispanic  774,529  (14) 

Asian,  Pacific  Islander,  192,577  (  4) 
or  American  Indian 

Sustaining  Effects  Study 

White,  Not  HiSpa'hic  1,762,000  \6l) 

Black,  Not  Hispanic  7*0,000  (?6) 

Hispanic  328,000  (11) 

Other  58,000  (2) 


4.    Services  to  Title  I  students 

After  major  district-wide  areas  of  need  are  identified  through  the 
annual  needs  assessment,  students  are  then  selected  to  participate  in  Title 
I.  Services  are  provided  to  them  preferably  accdrding  to  a  specific  plan 
constructed  for  each  student  (Title  I,  Section  129). 

The  following  subsection  addresses  three  ways  of  describing  the  nature 
of  services  provided  to  Title  I  participants:  (a)  per-pupil  expenditures, 
(b)  types  of  services  provided,  and  (c)  measures  of  the  intensity  of  services 
in  reading  and  mathematics. 


14/   Nine  SEAs  did  not  report  ethnic  breakdowns. 

15/   State   population   data   were   used   to   estimate   missing  information. 


(a)  per-puoil  expenditures 

Although  estimates  of  per-pupil  expenditure  are  difficult  to  collect 
from  districts,  and  where  available  are  subsequently  difficult  to  interpret 
(due  to  different  accountinq  methods,  etc.),  it  is  possible  to  obtain  rouqh 
indicators  of  Title-  I  efforts  by  this  methods  A  survey  in  100  Title  I  dis- 
tricts estimated  the  Title  I  per-pupil  expenditures  to  be  $347  in  1975-76 
(NIE,  1976).  An  estimate  for  the  following  year  from  the  "Sustaining  Effects 
Study"  was  $415,  compared  to  $371  per-pupil  from  special  district  or  State 
compensatory  education  programs  (Hemenway  e£  al.,  1978).  Based  on  1979-80 
TIERS  information,  an  expenditure  estimate  of  T^50  -  $500  per  Title  I  child 
does  not  seem  unreasonable* 

(b)  types  of  services 

NIE  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  Title  I  funds  spent  for  instruc- 
tional services  in  1975-76  was  75%;  a  somewhat  comparable  estimate  for  the 
following  year  is  815  (Hemenway  et  ak ,  1  978).  This  in  part  may  be  due  to 
a  renewed  emphasis  in  Title  I  on  Uasic  skills  instruction. 


Table  8  displays  the  data  provided  by  each  State  via  the  Ti tie  I 
Evaluation  and  Reporting  System  jForm  686-2)  for  the  1980-31  school  year. 
SEAs  reported  the  number  of  Title  I  participants  during  the  regular  term  by 
type  of  service  and  public,  nonpublic,  and  local  neglected  or  delinquent 
designation.  A  student  was  counted  once  for  each  instructional-  area  in 
which  he  or  she  received  services  and  once  for  each  category  of  supporting 
services  that  he  or  she  received. 

All  respondents  except  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. .(BIA)  reported  the 
number  of  students  served  by  service  area.  Based  on  the  54  SEAs  which  repor- 
ted this  information,  3,830,850  (72%)  of  the  Title  I  participants  received 
services  in  readinq.  The  second  most  common  area  for  services  was  mathema- 
tics (2,217,690'  students,  or  42%).  The  three  next  most  common  areas,  atten- 
dance and  guidance  (22%),  health  and  nutrition  (21%),  and  language  arts  (16%), 
toqether  served  fewer  students  than  were  served  by  readinq.  The  fewest 
students* were  served  by  programs  in  vocational  education  (only  7  SEAs  reported 
programs  in  this  area)  and  special  activities  for  the  handicapped  (14  SEAs 
reported  programs). 


(c)    the  nature  and  intensity  of  reading  and  math  services 

It  was  noted  above  that  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  costs  or  services  in 
education  usino  oer-pupil  expenditures.  In  two  national  studies  of  Title  I, 
an  analysis  method  was  used  which  involves  estimating  the  amount  and  type 
of  educational  resources  (teacher  training  and  time  of  instruction,  type  of 
materials,  etc.)  to  which  students  are  exposed.  Then,  the  method  applies  to 
each  resource  an  estimate  of  its  average  (or  "standard")  cost.  Henc$,  for 
each  Title  I  student  or  group  of  students,  one  can  record  the  "inputs,"  or 
,sa£flas£fts»asfiflsi  ^s^S^^&^XJXLM^&silssAsA  -ataorfaLcA  jm&L^.  aod-sun.  -aaa&s  „ 
resources.  This  yields  an  estimate  of  per-pupil  costs  attributable  to  the 
particular  educational  activity,  rather  than  to  local  "salary  and  expense 
schedules.  Comparisons  across  sites  and  various  analytical  efforts  (relatinq 
costs  to  deqrees  of  effectiveness  for  example)  thereby  become  more  neaninqful . 
(See  esoeciafcfy   Haggart,    1973,    for   more  discussion  1  of   this  technique.) 
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Taole  8 

Students  and  Services  in  Title  I,  School  Year  1980-81 
(from  the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System) 


Service  Area  16/  Type  of  Participant  Total  17/ 


Public 

Nonpubl ic 

Local  N 

or  0 

hit  imk  a  #» 

iiumoer 

nurnoer 

Numhpr 

(  %) —  Number 

TIT 

Instructional 

Readinq 

3,614,157 

(72) 

171,039 

(80) 

44,968 

(86) 

3,830,850 

(72) 

Mathematics 

2,102,881 

(42) 

82,977 

(39) 

31,014 

(59) 

2,217,690 

(42) 

Language  arts 

780,880 

(16) 

36,943 

(17) 

14,294 

(27) 

832,079 

(16) 

Limited  English 

433,763 

(  9) 

12,853 

(  6) 

1,233 

(  2) 

447,369 

(  8) 

Other 

280,491 

(  6) 

7,707 

(  4) 

8,047. 

(  7) 

296,250 

(  6) 

Special  for 

15,598 

(--) 

8 

(-) 

10 

(--) 

15,616 

(-) 

Handicapped 

(--) 

(--) 

Vocational 

5,702 

(--) 

42 

(--) 

821 

6,565 

Support  Services 

Attendance,  etc. 

1,152,264 

(23) 

13,954 

(  7) 

18,313 

(35) 

1,184,536 

(22) 

Health,  nutrition 

1,100,570 

(22) 

11,530 

(  5) 

1,307 

(  3) 

1,113,407 

(21) 

Other 

543,410 

(11) 

10,032 

(  5) 

2,087 

(  4) 

555,568 

(10) 

Transportation 

304,068 

(  6) 

3,416 

(  2) 

137 

(") 

307,621 

(  5) 

Total  Number  Served 

5,033,139 

18/ 

213,380 

52,261 

5,298,780 

16/  Instructional  areas  include  reading,  mathematics,  language  arts,  Enqlish 
for  1 imited-Enql ish  speaking  students,  vocational,  and  other  (including 
natural  sciences,  social  sciences  and  social  studies,  business,  health, 
safety,  driver  and  physical  education,  and  industrial  arts).  Supporting 
areas  include  health  and  nutrition;  attendance,  social  work,  quidance, 
and  psychology;  pupil  transportation,  and  other. 

17/  Some  States  counted  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Program  pupils  twice  (the  N 
or  0  pupils  are  included  in  Public  and  Nonpublic  as  well  as  the  N  or  0 
column);  others  listed  only  totals  with  no  Public,  Nonpublic,  and  M  or  0 
breakdowns.  Therefore,  the  Total  column  is  not  the  sum  of  the  other 
three  columns. 

18/  This  number  is  an  estimate  obtained  by  subtracting  all  local  Neqlected 
or  Delinquent  Program  participants  from  the  total  number  of  Public  parti- 
cipants. Since  some  local  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Proqram  participants 
may  be  in  Nonpublic  institutions,  the  number  underestimates  the  number 

same  reason,  the  number  of  Nonpublic  participants  is  an  overestimate. 
The  percentages  given  in  the  table  represent  percentages  of  the  total 
number  of  children  served  in  the  respective  column. 


6t 
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It  is  possible,  through  this  method,  to  note  the  costs  of  proqrams 
received  by  Title  I  students  in  contrast  to  those  received  by  their  peers. 
Results  of  these  analyses  were  presented  in  detail  in  the  1980  Annual  Evalu- 
ation Report,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  In  summary \  the  resource  costs 
estimated  include  those  due  to  teaching  personnel,  support  (clerical  aides 
and  other  auxiliary  personnel),  and  equipment  and  materials.  There  was  a 
clear  difference  between  the  amounts  of  resources  comprisinq  reading  and 
math  proqrams  for  Title  I  and  noncompensatory  students.  For  both  reading 
and  mathematics,  the  Title  I  students  are  offered  substantially  more  ser- 
vices or  resources  than  are  offered  to  their  non-compensatory  peers.  The 
amount  and  the  patterns  of  supplementary  service  allocations  vary  somewhat 
across  grades,  with  the  resources  devoted  to  compensatory  readinq  qreatly 
increasing  as  the  grade  level  increases  (although  the  total  amount  of  resources 
devoted  to  readinq  declines,  and  the  amount  of  resources  devoted  to  non- 
compensatory reading  declines  dramatically).  The  level  of  reqular  mathematics 
resources  allocated  remains  fairly  constant  across  the  qrade  levels,  while 
the  amount  of  compensatory  mathematics  resources  increases  slightly. 

To  repeat  some  of  the  observations  noted  above,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  what  accounts  for  the  majority  of  the  differences  in  costs  between 
services  received  by  Title  I  and  non-compensatory  students.,  it  should  be 
noted  that: 

o    especially  in  qrades  three  through  six;  Title  I  students  receive 
more  hours  of  services  in  reading  than  their  non-compensatory  peers 

o    Title  I  students  in  all  of  grades  one  throuqh  six  receive  more  math 

o    Tftle  I  services  are  more  often  in  smaller  groups,  and/or 

o    those  services  are  more  often  offered  by  a  subject  area 
specialist. 

These  fiqures  about  specific  measures  of  services  in  readinq  and, math 
are  taken  from  a  study  in  public  schools  (Hemenway  et  ah,  1978).  There  is 
little  comparable  information  to  describe  services  to  non-public  students. 
In  a  sample  of  214  Title  I  districts  in  1977-78,  98  or  46%  were  providinq 
s'ervices  to  non-public  students;  most  of  those  services  (*in  89  of  the  98 
districts)  were  provided  in  the  non-public  school  itself;  and  most  of  them 
(in  92  of  the  sites)  offered  the  services  durinq  normal  school  hours  (Hemen- 
way et  ah  ,  1978). 

5.  -Documentation  that  Title  I  services  do  not  replace  those  to  which 
Students  are  already  entitle?'  " 

Title  I  has  four  fiscal  requirements  to  ensure  that  Title  I  students 
qet  thefr  "fair  share"  of  services  from  their  districts:  (a)  comparability 
of  services  (district  and  State-funded  services  in  each  Title  I  school  must 
be  comparable  to  the  average  provided  in  a  district's  non-Title  I  school s) ; 
TbTrcaintenance  ofeffort  (local  arid  SraTe "fund In q  f n  a  df s t r Tc t Cannot " 
decrease  from  one  year  to  the  next);  (c)  excess  costs  (Title  I  funds  can  be 
used  only  for  costs  of  Title  I  projects  which  exceed  the  district's  per-pupil 
expenditure);  and  (d)  Title  I  funds  must  supplement,  not  supplant,  other 
funds  for  services  to  Title  I  students. 
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(a)  Comparability 

As  a  result  of  concerns  that  comparability  requirements  were  burdensome 
and  overly  r1q1d,  and  that  they  unintentionally  detracted  from  the  effective- 
ness of  Title  I  services,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1973  authorized  (in 
P.L.  95-561,  Section  102)  a  study  in  which  a  limited  number  of  districts 
were  to  formulate  and  use  alternative  comparability  criteria,  which  would 
orovide  greater  flexibility  without  compromising  the  purpose  of  the  compara- 
bility provision.  A  report  on  the  study,  "Utilization  and  Effects  of  Alter- 
native Measures  of  Comparability,"  was  delivered  to  Conqress  in  October  1981. 

Forty-four  districts  participated  1n  the  study,  with  34  being  qranted 
waivers  to  implement  alternatives  and  10  reporting  under  existing  provisions. 
The  districts  were  selected  from  a  sample  of  approximately  500  school  dis- 
tricts in  23  States.  The  study  found  that  65%  of  the  school  districts  re- 
ported no  problems  with  comparability,  and  over  50  percent  reported  spendinq 
less  than  10  staff  days  per  school  year  on  comparability.  While  75%  of  the 
44  districts  perceived  comparability  requirements  to  conflict  with  State  or 
local  resource  allocation  policies,  only  one  district  was  able  to  provide  an 
example  of  how  it  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  local  policies  for  allocat- 
ing staff,  programs,  and  sevices  because  of  comparability  requirements. 
Further;  the  alternatives  were  shown  to  have  little  uniform  impact  on  admin- 
istrative burden.  For  example,  some  chanqes  could  eliminate  tasks  many 
districts  consider  to  be  burdensome  but  increase  burden  for  others. 

While  these  study  findings  have  been  made  somewhat  moot  by  the  passaqe 
of  ECIA,  they  can  serve  as  valuable  evidence  in  later  debates  on  the  merits 
of  the  new  provision  as  opposed  to  merits  of  the  provision  as  of  1978-80. 
The  intent  of  the  comparability  requirements  has  been  maintained  in  the  new 
Act  (I.e.,  to  equalize  resources  in  Title  I  and  non-Title  I  schools).  Under 
the  new  Act,  however,  a  district  can  satisfy  the  comparability  requirements 
by  filing  a  wrijtten  assurance  with  the  SEA  that  a  'distMctwide  salary  schedule 
will  be  established;  that  a  policy  to  ensure  equivalence  among  schools  in 
teachers,  administrators  and  auxiliary  personnel  will  be  developed;  and,  that 
a  policy  to  ensure  equivalence  among  schools  in  the  provision  of  curriculum 
materials  and  instructional  supplies  will  be^eveloped.  Unpredictable  events 
occurring  after  the  beginninq  of  a  school  year,  such  as  enrollment  or  staffing 
chanqes,  £nd  the  expenditure  of  State  or  local  funds  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children,  will  not  be  considered  as  factors 
in  determining  compliance  (ECIA  Sections  558(c)  and  (d)). 

&      (b)  Maintenance  of  Effort 

As  noted  earlier,  the  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  is  intended  to 
insure  that  an  SEA  or  LEA  does  not  lower  its  level  of  expenditures  in  a 
fiscal  year  (or  years)  so  that  Federal  funds  constitute  a  greater  proportion 
of  its  tota.l  expenditures.  This  determination  is  made  by  comparing  expend- 
itures on  an  aggregate  or  per-pupil  basis  for  the  two  fiscal  years  orecedinq 
the  year  in  which  funds  are  sought.  If  an  SEA  or  LEA  fails  to  maintain  its 
level  of  effort,  it  risks  Iflslriq  its  TPtle  I — funds. — (An  allowance  is  rnado 
for  exceptional  circumstances  which  lead  to  a  decline  in  the  financial  re^ 
sources  of  an  SEA  or  LEA,  but  waivers  are  qranted  for  one  year  only,  and 
agencies  receiving  waivers  may  not  take  that  year  into  account  when  computinq 
the  fiscal  effort  in  subsequent  years). 
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There  are  three  main  sources  of  information  on  maintenance  of  effort: 
•waiver  applications,  audit  reports,  and  a  study  completed  by  the  Rand  Coroo- 
ration  in  October  1980  entitled  "Maintenance  of  effort  Provisions:  An  In- 
strument of  Federalism  in  Education"  (Gurwitz  'and  Oarl ing-Hammond,  1930). 
Li  the  period  from  October  1,  1978  to  September  30,  1979,  four  waiver  re- 
quests were  received.  Waivers  wefe  granted  to  three  districts  that  had 
presented  special  levy  propositions  to  the  voters  which  were  defeated  twice 
within  a  12-month  period.  In  the  sinqle  district  where  the  request  was 
denied,  the  district  elected  to  maintain  a  large  cash  reserve  in  anticipation 
of  future  levy  failures  and  therefore  had  sufficient  resources  tq  meet  the 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement.  There  were  no  HEW  Audit  Agency  reports 
with  a  finding  that  a  local  district  failed  to  maintain  effort  during  that 
particular  period. 

The  Rand  study  Involved  visits  to  ten  States.  The  highlights  of  their 
report  include  the  findings  that  local  districts  out  of  compliance  with  the 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement  typically  are  poor,  spend  little  in  educa- 
tion, have  a  large  proportion  of  minority  students,  and  are  "Federally 
reliant*"  Many  are  also  small.  Only  28  LEAs  fell  out  of  compliance  with 
the  maintenance  of  effort  provisions  between  fiscal  years  1977  to  1980,  and 
of  these,  25  were  qranted  waivers  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Finally, 
the  rules  for  maintenance  of  effort  did  not  distinguish  between  "unwillinq- 
ness  and  inability"  to  maintain  spending  levels.  The  Rand  researchers  pre- 
dicted, however,  an  increasing  problem  in  meeting  maintenance  of  effort 
provisions  due  to  the  effects  of  inflation  and  the  decl-ininq  tax  bases 
(sometimes  the  result  of  tax-limitation  initiative,  such  as  "Proposition  13" 
in  California  and  "Proposition  2  1/2"  in  Massachusetts)  in  many  districts, 
particularly  in  the  Northeast  and  North  Central  regions.  Rand  estimated 
that  over  100  districts  would  be  out  of  compliance  by  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  picture  painted  by  Rand  may  be  offset  somewhat  by  revisions  in  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act.  While  continuing  the  intent 
of  the  maintenance  of  effort  provisions,  the  requirement  for  maintenance  is 
decreased  from  100  percent  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  to  only  90  percent. 

(c)  Excess  costs  ' 

The  excess  costs  provision  of  Title  I  was  designed  to  require  districts 
to  use  Title  I  funds  only'fortttie  "excess  costs  of  programs  and  projects." 
Excess  costs  are  defined  as  those  which  exceed  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture of  LEAs.  In  the  final  regulations  for  Title  I,  published  January  19,  1981 
in  the  Federal  Register,  the  proposed  regulations  on* excess  costs  were  releqa- 
ted  to  tne  statys  of  guidelines.  ECIA  does  not  include  the  excess  costs 
provision,  though  the  requirement  1s  still  maintained  as  a  special  case 
of  the  supplement,  not  supplant  provision. 

(d)  Supplement,  not  supplant 

The  inter^ofNSection  126(c)  of  Title  I  was  to  have  LEAs  use  funds  re- 
ceived under/this  title  to  "supplement  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  increase 
the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  FederaV  funds,  be  made 
available  .Lfor  the  education  of  pupils..."  Guidance  for  implementing  the 
suoplement,  mf  supplant  provision  was  published  in  the  final  regulations, 
but  as  guidelines,  rather  than  as  rules.    In  ECIA,  the  general  intent  of  the 
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supplement,  not  supplant  provision  is  maintained.  Additional  flexibility  nas 
^een  added  by  allowing  LEAs  to  exclude,  for  purposes  of  deternininq  compliance, 
State  and  local  funds  soent  for  special  programs  tft  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children,  if  those  programs  are  consistent  with 
Chapter  I  (Section  558(b)  and  (d)). 

T  7  r 

Inclusion  of  important  parties  in  decision-making  about  Title  I 

As  noted  above,  ESEA  requires  that  teachers  in  Title  I  schools,  school 
boards,  and  parents  be  Involved  1n  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  local 
Title  I  projects  (Section  124(1)  and  (j)).  The  extent  of  such  involvement 
is  difficult  to  assess  because  ,,p1anning,,  can  mean  many  different  types  of 
activities,  and    "Involvement"    1s   also   subject    to   many  interpretations. 

When  asked  about  planning  activities  1n  conjunction  with  the  N1E  Study 
1n  1976-77,  84%  of  the  Title  I  districts  described  a  process  beginning  around 
April  (on  the  average)  of  the  preceding  year,  and  mentioned  the  importance 
of  district  planning  meetings.  The  topic  most  often  covered  at  such  meetings 
was  needs  assessment;  least  often  was  in-service  tralninq.  Participation  at 
such  meetings  1s  depicted  in  Table  9. 

Table  9 

Attendance  at  Title  I  District  Planning  Meetings 

Attended  Planning  Meeting  %  of  Title  I  Districts 

Compensatory  education  teachers  76 

Other  compensatory  education  staff  f-  68 

Non-compensatory  teachers  62 

Principals/Assistant  principals  \  94 

District  staff  j  81 

Parents  i  74 

(from  NIE,,  1978,  page  116)  ! 


A  second  goal  of  such  involvement  is  to  keep  interested  persons  and 
groups  informed  about  Title  I.  Districts  have  a  variety  of  ways  to  accomplish 
this,  and  their  relative  effectiveness  is  difficult  to  assess.  A  survey  of 
administrators  in  213  districts  in  1976-77  found  districts  using  different 
numbers  and  combinations  of  eight  major  information  dissemination  strategies, 
as  shown-  in  Table  10. 

Parent  involvement  is  required  in  a  formal  sense,  also,  by  the  esta- 
blishment and  operation  of  Parent  Advisory  Councils  (PACs).  Each  district, 
as  well  as  each  school  having  one  or  more  FTE  Title  I  staff  and  more  than 
40  Title  I  students,  is  required  to  have  such  a  council,  with  a  majority  of 
the  elected  members  being  parents  of  Title   1  participants  (Section  125). 
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Table  10 

Frequencies  of  District  Title  I  Communication  Procedures 


Question:    Ourinq  this  school  year  how  many  tines  did 
your  district  use  the  following  procedures  to  keep  such 
persons  informed  about  the  district  Title  I  proqrams? 

Average 


Oistrict-wide  meetings  of  all  concerned  persons  2.5 

Meetinqs  of  principals  of  Title  I  schools  3.3 

Meetings  of  teachers  of  Title  I  schools  4,0 

Meetinqs  of  (District  Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Council  3.9 

Meetinqs  of  School  Title  I  Parent  Advisory  Councils  3.8 
Presentations  of  Title  I  information  to  the  8oard 

of  Education  2.3 
Presentations  in  district  publications  not  specifically 

devoted  to  Title  I  2.4 

Stories  in  local  news  media  3.0 


(from  Hinckley  (ed.),  1979,  page  247) 


Parent  activity  information  is  available  from  the  1981  State  evaluation 
reports,  and  is  presented  in  Table  11.  Table  12  provides  more  detail  about 
types  of  planning  and  training  activities  available  to  PACs. 


Table  11 

Parent  Activity  Information  from  1980-81  State  Reports 


A.  Advisory  Councils 

1 .  Elected  members  of  school  advisory  council  who: 

a.  were  parents  of  Title  I  public  schools  students 

b.  were  parents  of  Title  I  non-public  school  students 
1  c.    received  traininq  related  to  council  activities 

2.  LEAs  that  provided  funds  for  advisory  council  activities 

8.  Parent  Activities 

T.    Parents  of  Title  I  students .who: 

a.  participated  in  project  planning,  implementation 
or  evaluation 

b.  worked  as  volunteers  in  Title  I  classrooms 

c.  worked  as  volunteers  outside  of  Title  I  classrooms 
2.    Parents  (not  of  Title  I  students)  who  participated  in 

above  three  activities 


Number 

288>,082 
25,504 
207,216 
6,193 


352,484 
119,342 
122,905 

190,729 
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Table  12 

Parent  Advisory  Council  Planning  Activities  and  Training 


Percent  of  Oistrlcts 

J  ■  ■  M        ■  ■  ■  ■  I 

Type  of  involvement  in  planning  the  district's  Title  I  program: 


Regularly  scheduled  meetings  78 

8riefings  by^Title  I  staff  68 
PAC  meetings  with  Title  I  staff  to  plan 

th^  program                 -  47 

Mailed  information  on  plans  34 

PAC  not  involved  1n  planning  the  program  4 

No  district  Title  I  PAC  1 

Training  topics  provided  to  the  PAC  by  the  district: 

Needs  assessment,  program  planning,  evaluation  86 
How  Title  I  works  at  national,  State  and  local  levels   •  82 

Budqet  preparation  53 

How  to  get  people  to  work  together  40 

Parliamentary  procedures  26 

No  training  provided  8 

No  district  Title  I  PAC  1  * 
< 

(from  Hinckley  (ed.),  1979,  page  247). 


A  Study  of  Parent  Involvement  in  Four  Federal  Programs  (including  Title 
I)  was  completed  1n  1982.  The  "Parent  Involvement  Study"  was  conducted  in 
a  representative  sample  of  districts  during  the  1978-79  school  year  to  provide 
national  data  on  *  the  extent  of  parental  participation  in  governance  and 
instructional  areas  and  on  the  coordination  Of  parental  invol vement.  In 
general,  the  study's  findinqs  indicated  that  few  advisory  councils  were 
actively  involved  with  decision-making  about  a  school's  Title  I  activities. 
Those  that  were  involved,  however,  usually  made  meaningful  contributions  to 
the  design  and  implementation  .of  Title  I  projects.  Almost  all  projects  had 
establ ished  district  advisory  councils,  with  the  majority  of  members  being 
parents  of  Title  I  students. 

Parent  invol vementl  in  instruction  occurred  whfen  parents  participated 
as  paid  aides,  instructional  volunteers,  and  tutors  of  their  own  children. 
It  was  reported  that  student  attitudes,  and  occasionally  student  achieve- 
ment, were  improved  when  their  parents  were  involved  in  the  school  program.^ 

Title  I  contains  the  requirement  that  parents  pf  participating  children 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  establishment  of  "-programs  and  "are  inform- 
ed of,  and  permitted  to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to,  the  instructional 
goals  of  the  proqram  and  the  progress  of  their  children  in  such  programs,"  and 
that  parents  are  "afforded  opportunities  to  assist  their  children  in  achieving 
.such  goals."  The  only  related  requirement  in  Chapter  1  of  ECIA  states  that 
proqrams  "be  designed  and  imolemented  in  consultation  with  parents  and  teach- 
ers" (Section  556(b)(3)). 


In  addition  -to  Information  about  the  training"  of  parents  and  Parent 

Advisory  Council  members t. the  1981  State  Title  I> reports  contain  descriptive 

information  regarding   training  opportunities   afforded  to   staff  members 

This  information  1s  summarized  in  Table  13.  ' 


Table  13 

Title  I-Funded  Staff  Training 
(Numbers  of  staff  receiving  trainlnqj^^^j 


Job  Classification 

Administrative  Staff 
Teachers 
Teacher  Aides 
Curriculum  Specialists 
Other  (e.g.  Tutors,  Community 
Aides,  accounting  personnel) 


Title  { 
Staff 


7,138 
7^936 
88,410 

5,929 
10,469 


Non-ntle  I 
Staff 

11, -909 
89,696 
14,292 
2,459 
9,555 


7.    Local  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  Title  1  services 

While  evaluation  and  reporting"  have  been  requirements  of  ESEA,  TiHe  I 
since  the  inception  of  the  law  in  1565,  early  attempts  to  synthesize  and 
consolidate  informetl on  -about  the  program,  based  on  State  evaluation  reports 
proved  impossible.  Not  only  did  the  quality  and  thoroughness  of  the  evalua- 
tion reports  vary  tremendously,  but  the  types  of  information  presented  ranged 
from  complete  participation  and  effectiveness  data  down  to  the  presentation 
of  only  a  few  case  studies  and  testimonials.  Detailed  information  on  local 
evaluations. of  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  is  presented  irf  the  1982  Titl*  I 
Report  to  Congress. 

Frustrated  by  the  perennial  lack  of  nationwide  Information  available 
through  the  State  reports,  Congress  used  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
to  rework  completely  the  evaluation  requirements  of  local  and-  State  Educa- 
tion Agehdes.  Specifically,  Congress  added  requirements  that  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  (now  the  Education  Department)  publish  standards  and 
uniform  criteria  for  evaluation,  develop  models  that  can  provide  comparable 
information  on  the  effectiveness  of  project*,  provide  technical  assistance 
to  State  and  local,  school  personnel  to  assist  them  in  performing  their 
evaluations  and  report  periodically  to  .Congress  (ESEA,  Title  I,  Section 
- 183). 

In  1.976  £he  Office  of  Education  began  the  long  process  of  implementing 
a  new  set  of  evaluation  models,  supported  by  the  newly  initiated  Technical- 
Assistance  Centers  .(TACsf).  Even  though  the  new  evaluation'  requirements 
were  not  published  in  the  Federal  Register  until  October  12r.  1979,  as  early 
as  school  year  1976-77"  about  twenty  States  implemented  the  new  models  on  a 
oilot  basis.  In  school  year.  1977-78,  virtually. .every  State  had  identified 
school  districts  willing  to  try  out  one  of  the  proposed  evaluation  models, 
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and  several  $tates  were  already  using  the  new  system  statewide.  School  year 
1973-79  saw  -nost  States  not  only  fully  implementing  the  Title  I  Evaluation 
and  -Seoorting  System  (TIERS),  but  working  with--ED  and  the  TACs  to  improve 
general ly  thei r  procedures  for  selecting,  administering,  scoring,  and  ana- 
l$£inq  tests,  to  perform  district  needs  assessment,  and  to  select  appropriate 
children  far  participation  in  compensatory  educationaj  programs. 

After  five  years  of  developmental  work  and  consultation  with  States  and 
locals,  the  Department  published  requlations  requiring  uniform  collection 
and  reporting  of  information  about  Title  I  in  the  following  areas:  (1) 
student  participation;  (2)  parent  activities;  (3)  staffing  and  training;  (4) 
summer  projects,  and  (5)  student  improvement  in  the  basic  skills.  (Federal 
Reel ster ,  October^  12,  1979  as  amended  in  the  Federal  Register,  January  19, 
19§1).  ^The  evaluation  regulations  incorporated  the  requirements  mandated 
by  the  1974  amendments,  as  well  as  the  new  evaluation  scheduling  provision 
added  to  Title  I  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1973.  This  latter  provision 
requires  local  agencies  to  perform  the  required  evaluation  activities  at 
least  once  In  three,  years,  according  to  a  schedule  established  by  their 
State  and  approved  by  EO.  (This  latter  approval  ensures  that  data" reported 
To~y*e  Department  each  year  are  representative  of  each  State  as  stated  in 
SectioX  133(b).. )  About  half  the  States  have  pursued  such  a  samoling  approach, 
allowing  their  districts  to  do  the  required  evaluations  less  often  than 
annual Yy.    The  others  ^till  require  an  annual  evaluation. 

T) e  system  of  ten  regional  evaluation  Technical  Assistance  Centers 
(TACs)ys  crucial  for  helping  States*  and  locals  conduct  their  evaluations. 
The  results  of  a  1978-79  NCES  (Goor,  1979)  survey  of  districts  about  their 
technical  assistance  requirements  and  what  types  of  assistance  they  might 
"request  from  the  TACs  also  offered  a  glimpse  into  the  evaluation  practices 
in  Title  I  districts.  At  that  time,  62%  of  the  Title  I  districts  said  they 
would  nefed  help  from  the  TACs  when  regulations  made  tne  implementation  of  a 
recommended  evaluation  model  mandatory. 

When  asked  about  topics  with  which  they  would  like  assistance,  the 
districts  answered  as  shown  in  Table  14.  This  tabulation  shows  the  five 
evaluation  areas  thpught  at  the  time  to  be  of  greatest  importance  in  dis- 
tricts. Other  topics  were  mentioned  by  fewer  than  2SJ  of  the  districts.  In 
fact,  States  and  local-  school  districts  have  proved  to  be  avid  consumers  of 
TAC  Services.  In  school  year  1979-80  (the  first  year  for  which  the  new 
evaluation  regulations  applied),  the  TACs  stressed  training  activities  that 
would  lead  to  improved. methods  for  selecting  participants  and  for  conducting 
needs  assessments,  and  evaluation  procedures  that  could  be  used  to  identify 
program  strengths  and  weaknesses .s  In  addition,  the  TACs  continued  to  assist 
districts- An  Revaluation  model  implementation,  interpretation,  and  quality 
control  .procedures.  - 

Ouri-nq  the  23  month  period  from  November  1,  1980  throuqh  September  30, 
1981,  the  TACs  provided  nearly  5700  workshops  and  consultations,  all  at 
the  requestr  of  State  and  local  personnel.  In  addition,  States  and  districts 
were  provided  services  through  telephone  consultations,  through  correspond- 
ence, thrduqh  participation  in  regional  meetings  and  through  the  development 
and  provision  of  stand-alone  training  materials.  Greater  detail  on  the  TAC 
Effort  was  published  in  the  1982  Title  I  Report  to  Congress. 
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Taole  U 

°rojections  for  Technical  Assistance  in  Title  I  Evaluation 

Topic  #  Title  I  Districts  (Z) 

Evaluation  for 'continuing  program  itnproveroent  4,703  (.34) 

Role  of  Parent  Advisory  Councils  in  evaluation  4,538  (33) 

Preparation  of  evaluation  reports  3,953  (29) 

Selection  of  evaluati ve*measures  other  than  tests  3,392  ~  (28) 

Implementation  of  normal -curve-equivalent  (NCE)  scores  3,718  (27) 

(from  Goor,  1979)  

r 

As  discussed,  nationwide  implementation  of  th$  TIERS  occurred  during 
the  1979-80  school  year.  8y  the  summer  of  ,1981,  all  States  had  submitted 
their  Title  I  participation  and  evaluation  reports,  allowing  the  required 
.report  to  Conqress  to  be  based  upon  complete  national  data.  (In  previous 
years,  no  more  than  40,  and  frequently  fewer,  States  provided  comoarable 
annual  information  on  Title  I  program  services  and  evaluations  to  ED.)  In 
addition  to  fulfilling  their  reporting  requirements,  many  States  have  suc- 
cessfully implemented  extensive  Hquality  control"  procedures  for  reviewing, 
editing  and  correcting  evaluation  information  submitted,  by  local  school 
"districts.  Many  States  have  also  begun  providing  information  back  to  par- 
ticipating school  districts  on  their  comparative  status  to  similar  districts 
in  terms  of  descriptive  information  and  achievement  gains,  and  are  also 
providing  distritts"  with  information  on  how  their,  evaluation  procedures 
can  be  strengthened. 

A  focus  on  identifying'and  scaring  information  about  'exemplary  programs 
has  emerged  nationwide.  Often  with  the  help  of  the  TACs,  States  are  coordi- 
nating activities  with  £9's  Office  of  Compensatory  Education  to  identify  and 
then  assist  school  districts  with  unusual  ly*  effective  educational  programs 
to  prepare  and  present  submissions  to  the  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel 
(JDRP),  Projects  validated  as  exemplary  by  the  JORP  are  described  annually 
in  the  £0  publication  Educational  Programs  that  Work,  are  often  used  as 
educational  models  by  other  projects  in  similar  academic  areas,  and  become 
eligible  for  funding  as  developer/demonstrator  projects  from  the  National 
Diffusion  Network. 

In  the  fall  of  1981,  ED" contracted  for  an  assessment  of -Che  Title  I 
Evaluation  and  Reporting  System  (TIERS)  and  its  associated  program  of 
technicaUassistance.  The  final  report  was  completed  in  April  of  1982 
(Reisijer  et    aK,    1982}.     The   main    accomplishments  *  o£<  the^  TIERS  were: 

o  Ti  tie  I  data  have  been  provided  to  Congress  in  a  -/onn  soeci fieri 
by  legislation. 

o  Improvements  based  op  TIERS  information,  have  been  made  in  Ti  tie  I 
project  implementation  and  evaluation  practices' 'at  state  and  local 
levels. 
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o  Through  Technical  Assistance  Centers  (TACs),  State  education  agencies 
(SEAs)  and  local  education  agencies  (LEAsV  have  learned  new  evaluation 
approaches  and  new  ways  to  use  evaluation  data  to  inprove  educational 
services. 

Problems  1n  the  current  system  and  implications  for  change  included: 

o    TIERS  is  currently  unstable  due  to  changes  in  Federal  law. 

o   Current   estimates   of  project  impact   overstate  achievement  gains, 
and  LEAs  should  shift  from  fal 1-to-sprlng  testing  to  annual 
testing  cycles. 

o  TIERS  alone  is  Insufficient  for-  meeting  local  data  needs.  TACs 
should  help  LEAs  reformat  evaluation  results  to  be  more  useful 
locally/ and  SEAs  and  LEAs  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  new 
evaluation  strategies  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

3.    State  Administrative  Activities  In  Title  I 

As  Ascribed  earlier,  State  agencies  are  responsible  for  approving  LEA 
applications,  providing  technical  assistance  to  the  LEAs,  and  monitoring 
local  programs.  (The  LEAs  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  designing, 
implementing,  and  evaluating  their  programs.)  Each  LEA  provides  to  its  SEA, 
in  Its  three-year  application  for  a  Title  I  grant,  information  describing 
its  plansrto  comply  with  Title  I  regulations,  guidelines,  4nd  program  crite- 
ria. Similarly,  States  are  required  to  submit  a  rtMon1 toring  and  Enforcement 
Plan14  describing  activities  to  ensure  that  such  compliance  exists. 

An  NIE  study  (1976)  of  State  administration  found  that  States  varied 
widely  in  how  they  administered  Title  I.  For  example,  some  States  had  no 
general  information  mailings  to  Title  I  districts,  while  others  reported  as 
many  as  30;  the  number  of  conferences  held  to  provide  assistance  ranged 
from  0  to  500;  and  the  number  of  individual  visits  to  Titje^j;  districts 
ranged  from  0  to  over  1,000.  The  enormous  diversity  was  attributed  to  two 
factors:  (1)  a  lack  of  clarity  1n  the  Federal  legal  framework  about-  pre- 
cisely what  States  are  supposed  to  do,  with  many  States  confused  about  their 
exact  responsibilities  and  authorities  in  the  areas  of  rulemaking,  dissemi- 
nating information,  providing  technical  assistance,  and  monitoring  and  en- 
forcing compliance,  and  (2)  substantial  variations  among  States  in  the  number 
of  staff  they  have  available  to  administer  the  program. 

The  NIE  study  noted  the  importance  of  State  staffing,  finding  that 
those  States  identified  as  having  administrations  of  poor  quality  had  lower 
staffing  levels  than  would  be  expected  given  the  size  of  their  set-asides, 
the  proportion  of  the  population  that  was  urban,  the  number  of  Title  I  dis- 
tricts, and  their  organizational  characteristics.  A  study  of  selected  cases 
showed  that:  (1)  the  greater  the  efforts  a  State  made  to  clarify,  record, 
and  disseminate  regulations,  the  less  likely  its  districts  were  to  experience 
compliance  problems,  and  (2)  the"  degree  of  personal  interaction  and  amount 
of  time  spent  between  State  Title  I  officials  and  local  district  personnel 
appeared  to  be  strongly  related  to  the  general  quality  of  local  district 
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administration. 

Given  these  findings,  the  1978  Amendments  to  Title  I  of  tie  Elementa ry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  were  writterfby  the  Congress  to  orovide 
greater  clarity  in  the  law,  and  the  set-aside  for  State  administration  was 
increased.  A  study  Is  underway  currently  to  describe  the  affects  of  these 
changes  on  State  practices  and  to  identify  oarticularly  effective  State 
procedures  and  documents.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be  available  in 
♦the  summer  of  1982. 

In  1981,  budqet  rescissions  reduced  the  State  administrative  set-aside 
from  1  1/2  %  (established  in  the  1978  Education  ^nendments)  back  to  the  15 
level  established  prior  to  1978.  While  the  effects  of  this  reduction  are 
not  yet  fully  known  (although  some  States  have  reduced  staffing  levels),  the 
State  management  practices  study  will  provide  some  information.  The  role 
of  States  in  managing  Title  I  will  be  substantially  revised  when  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  takes  effect  on  July  1,  1982. 

  9.    The  effects  of  Title  I  participation  on  student  performance  in  the 

basic  skills  : 

The  precedinq  parts  of  this  section  on  "Program  Effectiveness  and  Pro- 
gress" have  described  the  process  of  providing  services  funded  by  Title  I  to 
*ieet  students*  special  educational  needs.  Emphasized  throughout  have  been 
indicators  of  the  degree  to  which  actual  practices  meet  the  intent  of  the 
law  in  terms  of  the  students  being  served,  the  nature  of  the  services,  the 
persons  involved  in  assessing  the  appropriateness  of  the  services,  and  the 
probable  effects  of  legislative  revisions.  ..While  the  effects  of  various 
legislative  and  regulatory  provisions  on  how  local  administrators  conduct 
Title  I  projects  are  important,  of  equal  importance  to  members  of  Congress, 
program  administrators,  educators,  and  parents  nationwide  is  the  ultimate 
question  of  whether  or  not  air  this  effort  helps  the  students  to  achieve 
better  academically.  N  \^ 

Evidence  about  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  services  comes  from  two 
sources,  reports  from  \States  based  on  local  evaluation  data  and  focused 
Federal  studies  of  specific  effectiveness  issues,  and  is  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  "1982  Titled  Report  to  Congress." 

Two  earlier  national  studies  have  been  the  "Compensatory  Reading  Study," 
based  on  data  collected  during  the  1972-73  school  year\in  a  nationally  rep- 
resentative sample  of-  schools  (Trismen  et  aK ,  1975)  anV-fc*^  1976-77  "Study 
of  Instructional  Dimensions"  in  sites  selected  to^  i  1  lustrate  a  variety  of 
instructional  approaches  (NIE,  1977).  8oth  concluded  that  Title  I  services 
are  leading  to  student  improvement  in  reading  and  math  which,  although 
modest  on  the  average,  provides  evidence  of  the  promise  of  compensatory 
education.  The  highlights  of  the  findings  of  these  studies  are  discussed  in 
the  1980  Annual  Evaluation  Report. 

The  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  is  a  major,  five-year  study  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondarry  Education  Act  (P. I.*  95-561)  Title  I  programs  that  is 
nearing  completion.  Authorized  by  Section  183  of,Tit\e  I  (which  requires 
the  Department  to  conduct  independent  evaluationsJwhich  Ascribe  and  measure 
the  impact   of  programs    ...  assisted  under  this  title")A  the  "Sustaining 
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Effects  Study"  was  designed  to  document  the  followinq:  (1)  the  characteri- 
ses of  districts,  schools  "and  students  participating  in  Title  I;  (2)  tne 
natjre  of  Title  I  services  provided  to  program  participants;  and  (3)  an 
analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  those  services  over  several  years  of  proqran 
participation. 

The  "Sustaininq  Effects  Study'1  represents  the  most  comprehensive  effort 
to  date  in  attempting  to  document  and  analyze  the  nature  and  effects  of 
compensatory  education  programs.  Data  were  collected  on  all  students  in  a 
nationally  representative  sample  of  over  200  elementary  schools  during  the 
three-year  period  from  the  fall  of  1975  through  the  spring  of  1978.  Not 
only  were  data  collected  on  student,  teacher  and  principal  characteristics, 
student  proqress  in  the  basic  skills,  and  in  attitude  toward  school,  but 
interviews  were  also  conducted  with  oarents  of  a  representative  sub-sample 
of  15,000  students. 

Information  on  the  nature  of  compensatory  services  and  on  the  effects 
of  services  on  student  achievement  over  one  year  is  now  available.  Ouring 
1982,  the  Education  Department  will  make  available  results  of  the  study  of 
student  academic  achievement  over  three  years,  assessing  various  patterns  of 
participation  in  compensatory  education  programs. 

The  major  findings  to  datit-  of  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  include 
the  following: 

o  v  all  Title  I  program  participants  (approximately  5  million  child- 
y/^T&rh*, spanning  68%  of  the  nation!s  schools),  about  82%  receive  readinq 
y  instruction  and  34%  receive  math.  The  level  of  instructional  re- 
sources  devoted  to  Title  I  participants  fs  about  1.5  times  greater 
than  for  similar  non-compensatory  students.  More  than  half  the 
schools  in  the  survey  provided  Title  I  services  to  students  in  pri- 
vate schools,  and  with  a  comparable  per-pupil  expenditure. 

o  Compared  to  similarly  needy  but  non-compensatory  education  students 
in  economically  deprived  areas,  the  Title  I  students  learned  more  in 
reading  for  grades  one  through  three  (though  not  for  grades  four 
through  six)  in  mathematics,  the  Title  I  students  slgni ficantly 
surpassed  the  non-Title  I  students  in  each  grade  from  one  through 
six. 

o  While  an  earlier  study  suggested  that  Title  I  students  who  did  not 
attend  summer  school  in  selected  sites  showed  considerable  losses 
(Pelavln  and  David,  1977),  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  results 
show  that  on  the  average  losses  tend  not  to  occur  over  the  summer 
for  compensatory  students.  Additional  evidence  (Hoepfner,  1979) 
shows  that  all  students  tend  to  grow  somewhat  over  the  summer  months 
in  their  reading  skills  (though  not  in  mathematics)  but  that  this 
growth  is  much  less  than  that  which  takes  place  during  the  regular 
school  year  and  is  at  a  slower  rate  than  that  of  average  achieving 
students.    Limited   evidence  indicates  that  low  achieving  students 

,  who  receive  summer  school  instruction  in  readinq  appear  not  to  catch 
up  with  the'ir  more  advantaged  Peers  (Hoepfner,  1979)  as  *a  result  of 
this  participation. 
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o  The  factors  found  to  be  related  to  increased  student  achievement 
growth  during  the  first  year  of  the  study  include:  greater  amounts 
of  regular  and  tutored  instruction,  greater  teacher  exoerience,  lack 
of  disruptions  to  instruction,  frequent  feedback  on  progress  and 
greater  teacher  effort  in  planning  and  evaluation.  However,  there 
are  not  many  strong  relationships  between  the  size  of  the  improvement 
,  and  these  other  factors  (Wang,  1980). 

o  Of  those  who  receive  Title  I  in. any  one  year,  about  40%  will  not  be 
in  the  program  the  following  year;  most  (60%  of  those  discontinued  19/) 
of  these  students  "graduate  out"  due  to  high  achievement*  TKis 
standard  for  selection  is  supported  by  the  achievement  data— the 
average  percentile  for  those  continuinq  in  Title  I  is  22,  while  the 
average  percentile  of  those  "graduated  out"  1s  34. 

Recent  reports  from  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  (Zaqorski  et  al , 
1982;  Kenoyer  et  al.,  1981)  discuss  growth  over  a  three-year  period"  Tor 
students  rece1vTnq~Tifferent  types  and  numbers  of  years  of  Title  I  services, 
as  well  as  the  pattern  of  student  performance  after  Title  I  services  end  for 
them.    Figure  1  presents  achievement  information  for  four  qroups  of  students: 

o  Regular  students  who  did  not  need  and  did  not  participate  in  Title 
I . 

o    Title  I  participants  in  Year  1  who  'graduated  out'  of  Title  I  in 

v                 Year  2  and  stayed  out.  ^/ 

o  Title  I  participants  in  Years  1  and  2  who  'graduated  out'  of  Title  I 
in  Year  3. 

o  Title  I  participants  who  participated  in  the  program  for  all  three 
years. 

\>je  dotted  line  segments  in  Figure  1  indicate  Title  I  participation 
acrossNtime.    An  examination  of  these  lines  shows  that: 

o  In  reading,  Title  I  graduates  do  not  aenerally  fall  back  noticeably 
after  participation  ceases. 

o  In  mathematics,  there  generally  is  a  decline  after  participation 
ceases.  € 

Three-year  participants  do  not  show  improvement  over  the  three  years,  which 
is  to  be  expected— had  they  showed  substant-ial  improvement  they  would  have 
been  qraduated  out  of  the  proqram.  This  does  indicate,  however,  that  some 
students  will  not  show  gains  even  after  three  years  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion. 


19/  .This  figure  pertains  only  to  students  who  remained  in  the  same  district  for 
the  two  j^ears  soanned  by  this  analysis. 
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In  sunwary,  it  appears  that  Title  I  has  some  sustained  benefits  for 
program  participants,  .particularly  in  reading,  but  some  students  particularly 
in  math,  regress  when  Title  I  support  is  removed.  (Growth  in  practical 
sfcills  was  found  not  to  benefit  from  participation"  in  compensatory  education 
programs,  and  the  relationships  between  attitudes  and  participation  are 
unclear.) 

As  mentioned  previously,  1979-80;  was  the  first  school  year  1n  which  all 
States  and  local  school  districts  participated  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System  (TIERS),  the  system'  of  models  and 
reporting  forms  designed  to  yield  aggregatable,  nationwide  information  about 
Title  I  participation  and  effects.  ED  received  reports  from  all  the  State 
agencies' and  reported  the  results  in  detail  in  the  1982  Report  to  Congress. 
A  summary  of  the  results  is  presented  here. 

Tables  15  and  16  present  the  results  of  evaluations  of  reading  and 
mathematics  achievement  gains  conducted  over  a  full -year  period  (spring-to- 
spring  or  fall-to-fall  testing)  and  those  collected  using  an  academic  year 
(fall-to-spring)  testing  cycle. 
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Figure  1.     Effects   of  "graduation"  from  Title  I   on   student  achievement. 
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Table  15 

« 

Reading  Achievement  for  Title  I  Students 
\         (from  the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System, 
1979-80,  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia) 


Annual  Testing  Cycle  (Spring-to-Spring  or  Fall-to-Fall) 

Srade  Weighted  Mean  Normal  Curve  Equivalent  20/     Percentile         Percent  21/ 
Number  AdditionTT 


Tested 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Gain 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Growth 

2 

85,019 

37.6 

38.6 

1.0 

28 

29 

4% 

3 

103,708 

34.3 

36.7 

2.4 

23 

26 

17% 

4 

108,576 

34.7 

36.6 

1.9 

23 

26 

20% 

5 

112,387 

33.9 

36.2 

2.3 

22 

27 

32% 

6 

107,706 

33.9 

37.2 

3.3 

22 

27 

42% 

7 

66,923 

33.9 

35.8 

1.8 

22 

25 

27% 

3 

58,026 

33.6 

35.8 

2.2 

22 

25 

31% 

9 

30,082 

32.0 

33.8 

1.8 

20 

22 

38% 

10 

14,215 

30.2 

29.5 

-0.7 

17 

17 

-16% 

11 

8,579 

27.5 

25.3 

-2.2 

14 

12 

-43% 

12 

7,146 

25.4 

26.8 

1.4 

12 

14 

33% 

Fall -to  Spring  Testing  Cycle 


2 

310,555 

30.8 

40.2 

.  9.4 

18 

32 

77% 

3 

293,909 

28.7 

.36.1 

7,4 

16 

26 

90% 

4 

27Q.826 

28.7 

35.6 

7.0 

16 

25 

111% 

5 

246,159 

29.4 

35.5 

6.1 

16  , 

25 

132% 

6* 

212,819 

29.7 

35.7 

6.0 

17 

25 

158% 

7 

152,417 

28.8 

34.3  ' 

5.5 

■  16 

23 

124% 

8 

122,013 

29.0 

34.0 

5.0 

16 

22 

113% 

9 

66,475 

28.3 

33.5 

5.2 

15 

22 

163% 

10 

36,102 

28.6 

32.8 

4.2 

16 

21 

131% 

11 

17,734 

27.3 

30.5 

3.2 

14 

18 

123% 

12 

8,383 

25.6 

30.0  . 

4.4 

12 

17 

,  133% 

20/   The  Normal  Curve  Equivalent,  or  NCE,  is  the  metric  used  for  national 
aggregation.    It  has  a  national  mean  of  50,  and  a  standard  deviation 
of  21.    The  percentiles  reported  here  were  obtained  directly  from  the 
mean  NCEs  and  rounded  off. 

21/   The  percent  additional  growth  measure  represents,  the  academic  growth  made 
by  compensatory  education  students  above  and  beyond  that  :nade  by  similarly 
needy  students  not  in.  compensatory  educational  programs. 
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Table  16 

Mathematics  Achievement  for  Title  I  |tudents 
(from  the  Title  1  Evaluatiorf  and  Reporting  System, 
1979-80,  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia) 


Grade  Weighted  Mean  Normal 

Curve  Equivalents 

Percentile 

Percent 

Number 

Additional 

Tested 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Gain 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Growth 

2^  50,084 

41.9 

43.0 

1.1 

35 

37 

5% 

^yf  65,407 

.  39.7 

40.1 

0.4 

31 

32 

0.2% 

I     4  70,637 

37.5 

39.2 

1.8 

'  28 

30 

15% 

5  71,038 

36.6 

39.0 

2.5 

26 

30 

23% 

6  69,002 

35.4 

39.3 

3.9 

24 

31 

44% 

7  36,268 

34.5 

36.7 

•  2.2 

23 

•26 

"  29% 

8  29,530 

34.3 

37.1 

2.8 

23 

27 

44% 

9  15,971 

34.6 

35.1 

0.5 

23 

24 

10%  ' 

10  7,718 

32.9 

31.6 

-1.4 

21 

19 

-34% 

11  4,158 

34.9 

35.3 

0.4 

24 

24 

11% 

12  3,587 

33.8 

34.9 

1.0 

-  22 

24 

48% 

Fal 1-to-Spring  Testing  Cycle 


2 

124,576 

•  32.0 

42.5 

10.5 

20 

.  36 

88% 

3 

137,608 

31.5 

40.1 

8.6 

19 

32 

69% 

4 

147,333 

30.8 

39.8 

9.0 

13 

31 

134% 

5 

136,872 

30.5 

38.7 

8.2 

18 

30 

115% 

6 

119,003 

30.9 

38.6 

7.7 

18. 

29 

141% 

•7 

74,807 

30.6 

36.9 

6.3 

18 

27 

150% 

8 

60,747 

30.1 

36.3 

6.2 

17 

26 

184% 

9 

28,579 

29.8 

35.9 

6.2. 

17 

25 

200% 

10 

12,192 

32.0 

37.3 

5.3 

20 

27 

204% 

5,270 

32.5 

38.1 

5.6 

20 

'  29 

311% 

12 

2,195 

30.7 

37.2 

6.5 

13 

27 

650% 

In  reading,  students  tested  on  an  annual  testing  cycle  showed  modest 
positive  gains  at  alt  grade  levels  except  grades  ten  and  twelve.  The  largest 
gain  was  reported  at  grade  six,  where  the  typical  student  moved  from  the  22nd 
to  the  27th  percentile.  Differences  among  the  grades  are  small,  however, 
and  shoul d  not  be  Interpreted  to  indicate  actual  differences  in  program 
effectiveness  at  different  grade  levels.  (In  fact,  one  would  expect  to  see 
greater  gains  made  at  lower  grade  levels  due  to  the  ways  in  which  tests  are 
nonned.)  There  was  great  variation  among  the  States  on  the  gains  and  pretest 
standing  reported.  The  range  of  reported  gain  scores,  as  expected,  tends  to 
decrease  across   grades,   although   considerable  variation   is   found  at  all 
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grades.) 

In  mathematics,  students  tested  on  an  annual  testing  cycle  showed  modest 
positive  gains  at  all  levels  except  grade  ten*  Th"e  largest  gains  were  found 
at  grade  six,  where  the  typical  student  moved  from  the  24th  to  the  31st 
percentile.'  The  variability  among  States,  was  ev,en"  greater  for  mathematics 
than  it  was  for  reading. 

\ 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  15  and  16  must  be  viewed  at  this  stage 
with  great  caution,  since  these  data:  (1)  are  based  on  scores,  aggregated 
across  many  different  .tests,  of  varying  quality  and  appropriateness,  and 
administered  under  locally  control  led  conditions;  (2)  in  some  situations 
were  obtained  in  States  or  districts  implementing  new  evaluation  procedures 
for  the  first  time;  and  (3)  in  some  situations  quality  control  procedures 
may  not  have  been  adequately  implemented.  While  these  particular  problems 
are  not  features  of  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study,"  it  is  nevertheless  the 
case  that  sometimes  the  TIERS  data  may  prove  more  valid  than  the  "Sustaining 
Effects  Study"  data,  since  local  control  over  test  selection  may  account  for 
a  better  match  between  the  test  and  the  instructional  objectives  of  the 
Title  I  programs. 

As  can  also  be  seen  in  Table  15,  the  results  obtained  from  the  annual 
testing  cycle  evaluations  more  closely  resemble  the  results  obtained  in 
the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study"  than  do  the  results  of  fall-spring  evalua- 
tions. However,  the  differences  between  the  annual  and  academic  year  results 
are  not  fully  understood  at  this  time.  These  differences  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  result  from  summer  drop-off  so  much  as  from  artifacts  of  the 
testing/student  selection  situation. 

A  recent  study  by  Linn  (Reisner,  Alkin,  Boruch,  Linn  &  Millman,  1982) 
provided  information  on  the  validity  of  the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting 
System.  Linn  concluded  that  the  predominant  pattern  of  testing  project 
participants  in  the  fall  to  establish  a  benchmark  against  which  spring  test 
results  are  compared  to  estimate  gains  is  subject  to  many  sources  of  bias. 
Although  no  single  source  of  bias  is  large  enough  to  invalidate  the  results, 
they  tend  to  push  the  results  in  the  same  direction  and  the  cumulative  effect 
is  large  enough'  to  make  the  estimated  gains  overstate  the  amount  of  impact 
by  a  substantial  margin.  An  annual  testing  cycle  produces  results  that  are 
less  subject  to  bias  than  those  obtained  from  a  fal 1-to-spring  testing  cycle. 
Even  the  gains  estimated  from  an  annual  testing  cycle  still  have  small  posi- 
tive bias,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  only  about  1  or  possibly  2  NCEs.  An  annual 
testing  cycle  woul d  substantial ly  reduce  the  testing  burden  for  Title  I 
students  as  well . . 

ED  is  investigating--  these  issues  and  will  report  more  fully  on  the 
achievement  results  and  their  interpretations,  as  well  as  on  the  similarities 
and  differences  obtained  from  the  different  evaluation  strategies  (local  vs. 
national  studies)    in    the   next    biennial    evaluation    report   to  Congress. 

Table  17  presents  the  results  of  the  annual  testing  cycle  for  reading 
and  mathematics  after  correction  for  bias  by  subtraction  of  1  NCE,  as  recom- 
mended by  Linn  (1982). 


Table  17 

Adjusted  Title   I   Reading  and  Mathematics  .Annual   Achievement  Results 


Grade 

Reading 

Mathematics 

■  NCE 

Percenti le 

NCE 

percentile 

Pre 

Corrected 

Pre 

Gorrected 

Pre 

Corrected 

Pre 

Corrected 

Post 

Gain 

Post 

Post 

Gain 

.Post 

2 

37.-6 

37.'6 

0.0 

28 

28 

41.9 

42.0 

0.1 

"35 

35 

3 

34.3 

35.7 

1.4 

23 

25 

39.7 

39.1 

-0.6 

31 

30 

4 

34.7 

35.6 

0.9 

23 

25  . 

37.5 

38.2 

0.8 

28 

29 

5 

33.9  . 

35.2 

1.3 

22 

24  . 

36.6" 

38.0 

1.5 

26 

23 

6 

33.9 

36.7 

2.2 

22 

26 

35.4 

38.3 

2.9 

24 

29 

7 

33.9 

34.8' 

0.8 

22 

24 

34.5 

35.7 

1.2 

23 

25 

8 

33.6 

34.3 

1.2 

22 

24 

34.3 

36.1 

1.8 

23 

26 

9 

32.0/ 

32.8 

0.8 

20 

21 

34.6 

34.1 

-0.5 

23 

23 

10 

30.4 

28.5 

-1.7 

17 

15  - 

32.9 

30.6' 

-2.4 

21 

18 

11 

27.5 

24.3 

-3.2 

14 

11 

34.9 

34.3 

-0.6 

24 

•  23- 

12 

25.5 

25.8 

0.4 

12 

13  - 

33.3 

*33.9 

0.0 

22 

22 

Also,  for  reading  and  mathematics  projects  in  grades  two,  six,  and  ten, 
States  have  provided  ED  with  detailed  information  on  program  characteristics. 
ED  will  be  thoroughly  examining  the  distributions  of  various  instructional 
strategies,  allocated  resources,  student-teacher  ratios  and  other  background 
variables  and  their  interrelationships.'  In  addition,  extensive  data  on 
evaluation  ntodel  implementation,  test  selection  and  summer  effects  will  be 
examined  in  relationship  to  achievement  gains.1 

In  sunmary,  it  is  important  to  notfc  that  a  consistent  picture  emerges 
from  a  variety  of  sources  that  Title  I  services  can  lead  to  improvements  in 
student  performance.  To  differing  degrees,  this  conclusion  is  supported  by 
the  results  not  only  of  the  "Sustaining  Effects  Study'^  and  by  the  TIERS 
results,  but  also  from  results  obtained  from  recent  surveys  conducted  by  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 

The  full  analysis  and  Interpretations  of  the  evaluation  results  in  the 
area  of  student  achievement  in  reading,  mathematics  and  language  arts  was 
presented  in  the  1982  Title  I  Report  to  Congress,  which  is  available  from 
•the  Office  of  Planning,  Budget  andv  Evaluation  of  the  Education  Department. 
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?  Current  Analytic  Activities 

There  are  five  studies  underway  or  recently  completed  that  describe  the 
operations  and  effects^ofl  Title  I.  Some  have  been  discussed  *at  length  In 
this  chapter,  but  all  are  presented  below  for  completeness. 

1 . 1  Sustaining  Effects  Study.  The  study  documents  the  characteristics 
of  schools  and  students  in  the  program,  the  services  received  over  a  three- 
,  year  period,  and  the  effects  of  *  services.  An  interim  report  ^is  now  avail- 
able, presenting  highlights  of  the  findings  in  all  areas  except  student 
growth  over  three  years.  vThe  final  report  will  be  available  in  the  fall  of 
1982.  .  *  ' 

2.  Description  of  State  Management  Practices.  The  study  documents  State 
responses  to  changes  in  the  management  of  Title  I,  as  affected  by  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1978  and  by  the  passage  of  the  "Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act."  Includes  identification  of  especial ly,  effective  prac- 
tices for  dissemination  to  program  managers.  In  addition,  the  study  will 
examine  the  need  by  State  personnel  for  future  Federal  technical  assistance. 
A  final  report  will  be  available  in  mid-1982. 

3.  Description  of  District  Practices  Since  ]1978»  The  study  documents 
district  implementation  of  Title  I,  especially  in  areas  changed  in  1978  and 
likely  to  be  affected  by  thdj, new  consolidation  legislation.  The  study  will 
also  focus  on  the  effects  o^services  to  non-public  students,  and  secondary, 
students  by  legislative  provisions  and  changes.  Phase  III  of  the  study,  with 
a  focus  on  identification  of  exemplary  sites  and  practices,  will  begin  in 
mid-1982. 

4»    Study  of  Parent  Involverent^jtffeFour  Federal  Programs.    The  study  pro- 
vides documentation  of  activities  With  parents  as  supported  by  four  Federal 
education  programs:    ESEA   Title   I,   Title   VII,   Follow  Through,   and  ESAA.' 
Final  reports  and  field  handbooks  to  improve  parental  involvement  components 
of  programs  will  be-  available  in  1982. 

5.  Assessment  of  the  Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System.  The  'study 
examines  and  documents  the  operation  of  the  evaluation  models,  their  effects 
on  State  and  local  evaluation  practices,  the  utility  of  evaluation  results 
for  program  improvement  at  the  loca'l,  State  and  Federal  Tevels,  and  provides 
a  follow-up  study  of  the,  operation  of  the  Title  I  evaluation  Technical  Assis- 
tance Centers.  A  final  report  was  delivered  on  April  15,  1982  and  is  riow 
available  from  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation. 
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Contact:    William  Lobosco 
(202)  245-3081 
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(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  MgDRT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:     K(  9  •  * 

Migrant  Education  Program  (TitVe  I,  ESEA) 
(CFDA  No.  84.011) 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Sections  141-143  of  Title  I  of  the  '  September  30,  1982 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  9.1.  95-561. 


Funding  History: 


Year: 

Authorization : 

Aporopriation 

W 

S  40,394,401 

$  9,737,847 

1968  1/ 

41 ,692,425  - 

41,592,425 

1969"  ~ 

•45,556,074 

45,556,074 

■  1970- 

51,014,319 

-51 ,014,319 

1971 

57,608,680 

51,608,680 

-  1972' 

64,822,92$ 

64,822,926 

1973 

72,772,187 

72,772,187 

1974 

78,331,437 

78,331,437 

1975  2/ 

189,043,638 

.  189,043,638 

1976;~ 

•  130,909,832 

130,909,832 

1977 

.145,759,940 

,  145,759,940" 

1978 

173,548,829 

173,548,829 

1979 

209,593,746 

209,593,746 

1 980  3/ 

2^5,000, oqo  i 

245,000,000 

1981 

266,400,000 

266,400,000 

1982 

255,744,000 

255,744,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Title  I  of  P.L.  89-10,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  authorized  a  national  education  program  for  disadvantaged  children, 

T7    Section  193  of  ESEA  Tnle  I  requires  that  grants  for  the  Part  B  State- 
operated  programs  {Migrant,  Handicapped,  and  Neglected  or  Delinquent) 
be  awarded  as  authorized.    This  is  referred  to  as  "of f-the-top  fading" 
or  being  "fully-funded,"  in  contrast  to  LEA  grants  that  are  reduced  as 
necessitated  by  appropriations.    However,  starting  in  FY  1980,  Congress 
placed  a* cap  on  the  amount  authorized  for  each  of  the  Title  I  State- 
operated  programs  by  specifying  a  specific  funding  level  for  each 
State -ope rated  program  in  the  appropriations  process. 

2/   Commencing  in  1976,  the  program  is  advance  funded  from  the  prior  year 
appropriation.    This  resulted  irt  a  doublinq  up  of  funding  in  1975, 
because  funding  for  both  1975  ($91  ,953,160)  and  .1976  ($97,090,473)  were 
appropriated  in  FY  ?5.  * 

3/   Since  FY  1980,  the  amount  authorized  includes  funds  for  the  Migrant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System  and  the  Interstate/Intrastate  Coordina- 
tion Project. 


In  November  1966,  Title  I  of  ESEA  was  amende^  by  PA.  89-750  to  incorporate 
special  provisions  for  migrant  chidlren  of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 

The  new  program  provided  for  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  (S€As) 
or  combinations  of  SEAs  to  establish  or  improve,  either  directly  or  through 
local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  migrant  children.    p.L.  89-750  also  pro- 
vided that  grant  monies  were  to  be  used  for  interstate  coordination  of 
migrant  education  programs  and  projects,  including  the  transmittal  of 
pertinent  information  of  children's  school  records.    Section  101  of  P.L. 
93-380  (the  EdUcation  Amendments  of  1974)  further  amended  Title  I  to. 
include  migrant  children  of  migrant  fishermen.    The  Education  Amendments 
of  1978  (P.L.  95-561)  reorganized  the  Title  I  legislation;  currently 
sections  141-143  pertain  to  the  Migrant  Education  Program. 

« 

In  discussions  associated  with  the  preparation  of  the  Education 
■Amendments  of  1£74,  Congress  emphasized  "that-  local  educational  agencies 
should  give  priority  attention  in  operating  Title  I  programs  to  the 
basic  cognitive  skills  in  reading  amd  mathematics,  and  to  related  support 
activities  to  eliminate  physical,  emotional  or  social  problems  that  impede 
the  ability  to  acquire  such  skills.11  4/    Final  regulations  (published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  April  3,  1980,  VoT.  45  No.  66,  pp.  22660-76)  for  the 
Migrant  Education  Program  emphasize  the  feame  point  with  the  inclusion  of 
the  following  criteria  for  State  applications  (Section  116d. 51(b)):  "The 
projects  ...    must  be  designed  tp  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  the 
migratory  children  to  be  served,  particularly  any  need  for  improvement 
in  tne  bas*ic  academic  subjects."  In  addition,  Section  116d.59  (a)  of  the 
regulations  states:  "An  SEA  or  an  operating  agency  may  provide  health, 
nutritional,  social,  or  other  supporting  services  witn  nigrant  education 
funds  —  if  (1)  These  services  are  necessary  to  enable  eligible  migratory 
children  to  participate  effectively  in  instructional  services;  and  (2) 
In  the  case  gf  an  operating  agency,  that  agency  has  first  —  (i)  Requested 
assistance  from  the  SEA  in  locating  and  using  other  Federal  and  State  uro- 
grams to  provide  these  services;  and  (ii)  Determined  that  funds  or  services 
from  other  programs  are  not  available  Qr  are  inadequate  to  rgeet  the  needs  of 
the  participating  migratory' children." 
/  $ 

A  Vi st  of  services  to  be  provided  by  the  Migrant  Education  Program 
is  contained  in  Section  116d.51  of  the  final  regulations: 

(1)  Academic  instruct  ion;.  (2)  Remedial  and  compensatory  instruction; 
(3)  Bilingual  and*multicultural  instruction;  (4)  Vocational  instruc- 
tion and  career  education  services;  (5)  Special  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  services;  (6)  Preschool  services;  (7)  Other  educational 
services  that  are/  not  available  to  migratory  cnildren  in  adequate 
quantity  or  quality;  and  (8)  The  acquisition  of  instructional 
material — such  as  books  and  other  printed  or  audiovisual  materials — 
and  equipment;  (9). Other- services  that  meet.the  purposes  of  the 
Migrant  Education  Program. 

,  .   *  * 

~TJ    See  pp.  20-21  of  House  Report  No.  93-805.    3otn  House  ana  Senate  dis- 
cussions (see  Senate  Report  No.  9.3-763,  pp.  30-31)  recognized  that 
such  an  assertion  was  not  intended  to  preempt  the  prerogatives  of 
local  authorities  to  give  priority  to  other  areas  (e.gs,  teacher 
training^,  if  such  emphases  were  required  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  children. 


An  implicit  goal  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  is  to  serve  all 
eligible  migrant  students  in  order  that  they  may  benefit  from  "regular" 
and  supplementary  educational  and  supportive  services* 

According  £&-*S£Ction  116d. 58(c)  of  the  final  regulations:    "An  SEA 
and  its  operating  agfe<icies  shall  serve  all  eligible  migratory  children  — 
according  to  their  needs  --  in  the  following  order:    (?)  School-aged 
currently  migratory  children.  (2)  School-aged  formerly  migratory  children, 
(3)  Preschool  currently  migratory  children.  (4)  Preschool  formerly  migratory 
children." 

Jft  the  same  time:  "An  SEA  may  support  a  project  that  provides 
instructional  or  supporting  services  to  formerly  migratory  children  if 
the  participation  of  those  children  does  not  --  (i)  Prevent  the  partici- 
pation of  currently  migratory  children  of  the*  same  age  group  (i.e.,  pre- 
school or  school -aged) ;  or  (ii)  Dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the  State 
migrant  education  program  for  those  currently  migratory  children." 
(Section  116d. 58(b)) 

Program  Operations : 

The  Title  I  program  for  migrant  children  is  a  State-operated  program 
which  typical ly  involves  financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
as^uograntees.    Administrative  responsibi  1  it.ies  are  shared  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  (ED),  State  educational  agencies,  and  local  educa-^ 
tional  agencies  and  other  public  and  non-profit  private  organizations 
which  operate  migrant  education  projects*    Funding,  of  local  Title  I 
migrant  education  projects  is  administered  by  ED  through  State  educational* 
agencies.    The  formula  for  computing  the  maximum  grant  a  State  may  receive 
is  based  on  the  number  of  full-time  (that  is,  formerly  migratory  and 
currently  migratory  intrastate  students)  orf&41-time  equivalent  (that 
is,  currently  migratory  interstate  students)  school-aged  (5-T  years) 
migrant  children  residing  in  the  State  over  a  12-month  period.    Prior  to 
FY  1975,  funding  was  based  upbn  estimates  of  numbers  of  migrant  children 
supplied  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.    Beginning  in  FY  1975,  however, 
State  allocations  ha^e  been  based  on  migrant  student  counts  contained 
in  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS),  a  computer  system 
housed  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  under  contract  to  the  State  education 
agency.    Changes  made  in  the  law  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978 
(P.L.  95561),  as  reflected  in  final  regulations,  include  providing  a 
mecnanism  for  adjusting  the  count  of  eligible  migrant  children  in  each 
State  during  the  summer  months  in  order  to  reflect  the  special  needs  of 
migrant  children  for  summer  projects  and  the  additional  costs  of  operating 
these  projects  (Section  116d. 20(b)). 

The  SEA  is  directly  responsible  for  the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  State's  Title  I  migrant  education  program.    The  SEA  approves  or 
disapproves  project  proposals,  and  is  responsible  for  the  design  and 
preparation  of  State  evaluation  reports.    Annually,  fcach  SEA  also  submits 
a  comprehensive*  plan  and  cost  estimate  for  its  statewide  program  t o"  ED  for 
approval.    Section  116d.l2  of  the  regulations  requires  that  this  plan 
contain  information  on:    the  strategy  for  identifying  and  recruiting 
all  eligible  migratory  children  in  the  State;  the  estimated  number  of 
cnTaren  in  the  State  and  the  number  of  these  children  to  be  served;  the 


educational  needs  of  the  childrfcrt;  the  objectives  for  the  program  evalua- 
tion, how  the  measurement  will  be  conducted,  and  how  the  results  will  be 
eported;  the  types  of  instructional  services  to  be  provided;  the  partici- 
pation of  parent  advisory  councils  and  parental  involvement  strategies; 
t;he  efforts  for  assuring  interstate  and  intrastate  coordination  (including 
full  use  of  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System);  the  effective 
use  of  LEAs  and  other  public  or  nonpublic  agencies  in  operating  projects; 
assurances  that  operating  agencies  will  make  use  of  existing  equipment 
and  facilities  before  requesting  program  funds  for  the  purpose;  the 
State's  monitoring  and  enforcement  plan;  the  use  of  Title  I  administrative 
funds;  and  the  inservice  training  of  staff  members  and  the  training  of 
parent  advisory  council  members.    Each  State  application  also  contains 
an  appropriate  budget.    Section  116d.l4  of  the  regulations  states  that 
the  Secretary  approves  a  State  plan  for  migrant  education  only  if  it  is 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  migrant  children  eligible 
to  be  served  and  holds  reasonable  promise  of  making  substantial  progress 
toward  meeting  those  needs. 

If  the  State's  application  is  approved,  it  is  awarded  a  grant, 
entirely  separate  from  its  regular  Title  I  application,  to  finance  the 
migrant  education -program.    Two  or  more  SEAs  are  permitted  ro  submit  an 
application  for  a  joint  program  or  project  to  be  administered  under  an 
appropriate  interagency  agreement. 

An  important  component  of  the  natioftal  program  is  the  Migrant  Student 
Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS).    This  computerized  data  system  receives, 
stores,  and  transmits  educational  and  health  information  on  children 
participating  in  Title  I  migrant  education  projects  in  each  of  the  50 
States,  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.    Schools  are  responsible 
for  submitting,  to  the  local  terminal  operator,  health-related,  educa- 
tional expedience,  and  status  information  on  the  migrant  children  they 
serve.    When  children  move  to  new  locations,  this  jnformation  can  then 
be  retrieved  by  their  new  teachers  and  by  school  health  officals. 

A  QAO  study  (Sept.  16,  1475)  of  the  use  of  the  Migrant  Student 
Record  Transfer  System  as  a  merans  of  estimating  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  migrant  children  residing  in  each  State  concluded  that  MSRTS 
data  were  superior  to  Department  of  Labor  data  for  determining  migrant 
education  program  allocations.    However,  £A0  did  not  assess  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  the  MSRTS  data. 

Information  from  a  recently  completed  study  (Clayton,  et  al . ,  1980) 
of  the  student  counts  used  to  allocate  funds  for  the  Migrant'  Education 
Program  indicated  the  following: 

0    MSRTS  counts  of  migrant  students  provide  an  adequate  and 
equitable  source  of  data  for  use  in  the  allocation  of  funds. 

♦ 

0    Overall/^the  1977,  FTE  counts  (both  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  antf  for  the  geographic  regions  defined  for  the 
study)  se*emed  to  represent  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
total  number  of  migrant  children. 

A  1978  internal  audit  of  the  administration  of  the  Migrant  Educa- 


''  So 


tlon  Program  resulted  in  a  number  of  recommendations  pertaining  to:  (1) 
the  application  process  (including  the  use  of  specific  criteria  for 
assessing  the  quality  of  State  applications,  the  use  of  non-Federal  readers, 
conduct  of  pre-grant  site  reviews,  fixing  application  receipt  and  response 
dates,  and  employing  sanctions  to  assure  compliance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  grant  awards);  (2)  the  allocation  of  program  funds  (includ- 
ing use  of  the  by-pass  mechanism  and  procedures  for  reallocating  excess 
funds);  (3)  increasing  parental  involvement;  (4)  improving  intrastate 
and  interstate  coordination;  (5)  re-ordering  the  priority  given  to  pre- 
school currently  migratory  children;  and  (6)  raising  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  from  a  branch  to  a  division. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  have  been  incorporated  into  the  final  regu- 
lations (Federal  Register,  April  3,  1980,  Vol.  45,  No.  66,  pp.  22660-77). 

Program  Scope: 

Migrant  students  typically  are  educatJpal  1y  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  Anrerican  society,  and  in  addition, 
active  migrant  students  by  definition  miss  the  systematically,  sequenced 
and  sustained  educational  programs  available  to  most  non-migrant  children. 

The  following  list  indicates  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
students  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  since  1973.    These  counts  serve  as  the  basis 
for  program  funding,  e.g.,  the  1978  FTE: figure  was  used  to  determine  FY 
1980  fundtng.    One  full-time  equivalent  equals  365  days  of  enrollment 
on  the  MSRTS. 

Calendar  Year  Full-.time  Equivalent  Students  (ages  5-17), 


A  count  of  the  actual  number  of  students  identified  as  eligible  for 
program  services  and  enrolled  on  the  MSRTS  is  provided  below.    Many  students 
are  not  enrolled  for  the  full  calendar  year,  which  accounts  for  the  difference 
between  FTE  and  actual  counts. 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


212,473 
207,474 
267,791 
296,428 
323,504 
346,205 
369,082 
396,311 
417,298 


Calendar  Year 


Number  of  Eligible  Students 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 


458,241 
467,796 
494,-417 
522,154 


-  550,253 
577,483 


('      8  J 
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The  Migrant  Education  Program  has  grown  from  121  projects  in  1967  serving 
approximately  43,000  students  to  3,000  projects  in  1981  serving  approximately 
577,000  students. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  1981,  three  final  reports  from  the  Study  of  ES£A  Title  I  Migrant 
Education  were  published.    These  reports  described  the  impact  of  the 
program  (Wisenbaker,  J.M.,  West,  O.B.,  and  Novak,  T.P.,  1981),  future  directions 
for  evaluation  activities  (Pyecha,  J.M.,  1981),  and  summarized  descriptive, 
impact  and  observational  data  (Cameron,  8.F.,  1981).    The  .information 
detailed  below  is  from  the  Comprehensive  Summary  (Cameron,  B.F.,  1981). 
Due  to  space  limitations,  much  of  the  discussion  of  findings  is  not 
included  here. 

Major  study  findings  are  summarized  by  three  topical  areas:  (a) 
general  descriptive  information  about  migrant  children;  (b)  the  types  of 
compensatory  instruction  received  by  migrant  children;  and  (c)  the  impact 
of  the  Migrant  Education  Program.    Study  findings  should  be  considered 
applicable  primarily  to  the  children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 
Though  .samples  included  children  of  migrant  fishers  also,  the  population- 
of  fishers/ and  the  portions  of  the  samples  representing  that  segment  of 
the  -population,  are  too  small  to  permit  the  exertion  of  much  influence  on 
study  findings.    Following  these  findings  is  a  general  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  characteristics  of  the  migrant  child  popul at ion^and  the 
interaction  of  these  characteristics  with  the  distribution px  services  by 
the  Migrant  EducatiQn  Program.    This  hypothesis  is  consistent  with  study 
findings,  and  it -.provides  a  logical  and  useful  conte^-for  their  proper 
-  Interpretation.       -  .  ( 

A.    Descriptive  Information  about  Migrant  Children 

Major  descriptive  "fTndings  regarcTf^glriTgrant  children  are  concerned 
with  those  children  who  in  1977  were  in  the  5-17  age  range,  and  who  had 
active  enrollments  on  the  MSRTS.    These  findings  focus  on:  school 
enrollment  and  attendance  patterns;  race,  ethnicity,  and  English-language 
competence;  and  mobility.    Findings  regarding  academic  achievement  in 
reading  and  mathematics  (No.  2,  below),  and  program  impact  (Section  C) 
are  concerned  with  migrant  children  in  school  in  grades  2,  4,  and  6  in 
January  1978. 
V 

1 .    School  Enrollment  and  Attendance 

0     Only  about  24  percent  of  the  estimated  "popul at  ion  of  372,000 
identified  migrant  children' in  1977  showed  enrollments  in  more 
than  one  school  district  during  the  calendar  year;  an  additional 
30  percent  were  enrolled  in  only  one  district  during  the  year, 
but  for  less  than  the  full  year.    The  remaining  46  percent 
were  enrolled  in  the  same  school  district  for  the  full  calendar 
>^  year. 


V 


Those^mi grant  children  enrolled  in  school  less  than  the  full 
ye&r^ils,  on  the  average,  about  six  weeks  of  school  during  the 
-caieAcWr  year. 


Throughout  the  grade  levels,  migrant  children  are  significantly 
older  than  their,  modal  cohorts  of  all  school  children  in  the 
specific  grade  {or  of  all  Blacks  in  the  specific  grade).  For 
example,  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  about  30  percent  of 
migrant  children  are  older  than  the  modal  age-for-grade;  the 
-proportion  over  modal  age  at  grade  8  increases  to  about  50 
percent.    About  44  percent  at  grade  11  (when  it  may  be  assumed 
proportionally  more  older  students  have  dropped  out  of  school) 
are  over  modal,  age. 

Ouring  the  periods*when  migrant  children  are  enrolled  in  school 
their  attendance  rates  are  somewhat  higher  than  those  for  the 
school  population  as  .a  whole. 

There  appears  to  be,  from  estimates  of  the  migrant  student 
population  by  grade  level,  rapid  dropout  of  migrant  students 
beginning  at  about  the  eighth  grade. 


Academic  Achievement  in  Reading  and  Mathematics 

In  terms  of  their  pretest  scores  in  reading  (and,  to  a  slightly 
lesser  extent,  their  pretest  scores  in  mathematics),  migrant 
children  in  grades  2,  4,  and  6  show  significant  educational 
disadvantage.    In  early  1978,  migrant  children  in  grades  4  and  6 
had  mean, scores  0.8  standard  deviations  below  the  graderlevel 
counterpart*  general  population  in  reading,  and  0.6  standard 
deviations  below  the  counterpart  general  population  in  mathematics 
(because  the  migrant  population  is  significantly  over  age  in  grade, 
the  age-based  discrepancy  w6uld  be  much  larger).    On  the  reading 
test,  across  all  three  grades,  -it  is  estimated  that  at  least  48 
to  62  percent  of  the  migrant  children  scored  below  the  25th  per- 
centile for  the  population  as  a  whole;  on  the  mathematics  test, 
at  least  27  to  39  percent  scored  below  the  25th  percentile.  The 
degree  of  this  disadvantage  overshadows  all  other  education- 
related  factors  for  these  children. 

Migrant  children  in  grades  2,  4,  and  6  showed  statistically 
significant  gains  in  reading  and  mathematics  test  scores  over 
the  year  between  pretest  and  posttest;  in  fact,  reading  score 
gains  (expressed  in  standard  scale  score  points)  are  nearly 
as  high  as  the  gains  expected  for  the  population  as  a  who'le. 
Nevertheless,  the  absolute  achievement  of  migrant  children 
appears  to  fall  farther  behind  that  of  the  general  population 
as  the  children  get  older. 

Race,  Ethnicity,  and  English  Language  Competence 

The  national  population  of  migrant  children  in  1977  was  pre- 
ponderantly Hispanic,  with  the  large  majority  of  Hispanics  being 
Mexican  American. 

Hispanic  migrants  were  significantly  more  active  (mobile)  than  * 
other  racial  or  ethnic  groups.  ,  Most  Black  migrants  appeared 


to  have  settled  out ,  and  were  presumedly  being  replaced  by  v 
Hispanics  in  the  active  population. 

0     Most  migrant  children  were  thought  by  their  teachers  to  display 
sufficient  facility  with  the  English  language  /or  this  factor 
alone  not  to  be  an  important  impediment  to  academic  achievement. 
Nevertheless,  the  group  whose  language  proficiency  was  judged  : 
by  teachers  to  be  sufficiently  limited  for  it  to  interfere  with 
classroom  work  was  large  enough  to  warrant  continued  concentrated 
attention,  particularly  in  the  early  school  years. 

4.    The  Mobility  of  Migrant  Children 

0     None  of  the  informtion  readily  accessible  to  this  study  revealed 
as  great  a  degree  of  movement  for  the  migrant  population  as  was  - 
generally  expected.    However,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
difficulty  experienced  in  keeping  track  of  the  more  mobile 
members  of  the  population  (who  are  often  unidentified,  unserved, 
and  out  of  school)  distorts  the  inferences  made  about  mobility 
from  accessible  records  (from  the,  study1  s:\survey-  or  from  MSRTS) 
to  such  a  degree  that  valid  statements  about  the  mobility  of  the 
entire  migrant  population ¥ cannot  be  made  with,  assurance  from  any 
available  data.    Study  data  do,  however,  permit  valid  inferences 
about  the  mobility  of  the  population  served.    Only  24  percent  of 
the  estimated  population  of  372,000  identified  migrant  children 
served  by  the  Migrant  Education  Program  were  enrolled  in  more  than 
One  school  district  in  19/7;  30  percent  were  enrolled  in  only 
one  district,  but  for  less  than  the  full  school  year;  and  the 
remaining  46  percent  (or  nearly  half)  were  enrolled  in  one 
district  for  the  full  school  year.    However,  approximately  half 
the  children  enrolled  in  one  district  for  the  entire  year  were 
classified  as  active  migrants. 

The  Receipt  of  Compensatory  Instruction  by  Migrant  Children 

0     For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  identified  migrant  children '(i.e. , 
those  covered  by  this  study)  were  over  twice  as  likely  as  poor 
children  in  general  to  receive  compensatory  instruction.  While 
most  of  this  compensatory  instruction  was  supplied  through  the 
Migrant  Education  Program  '(from  which  64  percent  of  the  elementary 
school  migrant  children  received  instruction),  a  migrant  child 
was  more  likely  than  a  poor  nonmigrant  child  to  also  receive 
regular  (LEA  Grant)  Title  I  instruction. 

1 .    As  Related  to  Mobility 

0     Migrant  children  classified  (by  a  combination  of  survey  data' 
and  MSRTS  entries)  as  being  active  (interstate  or  intrastate) 
were  somewhat  more  likely  to  receive  instruction  arid  support 
services  funded  by  tne  Migrant  Education  Program  than  were  in- 
active migrant  children,  whether  or  not  their  migrancy  led  to 
actual  school  disruption.    Differences  found  were  not  great, 
however,  and  were  not  always  statistically  significant. 


*  '°     THoiigh  inactive  migrant  children  were  less  likely  than  active 

migrant  children  to  receive  instruction  from  the  Migrant  Education 
Program,  fully  one-fourth  of  the  MEP-funded  instructional  effort 
went  to  formerly  migrant  children  in  1  977. 

.   2. "  As  Related  to  Subject  Matter 

°  #  Nearly  all  migrant  children  (97%)  at  any  school  level  who  received 
*  any  instruction  funded  by  the  Migran^  Education  Program  received 
"  Instruction  fn  reading  or  language  arts;  66%  received  instruction" 
1n  mathematics;  and  39%. received  instruction  in  one  or  more  other 
subjects.* 

,  3.    As  Related' to  School  Level 

.  ,°     Elementary  and  secondary  school  migrant  children  were  equally 

'llkel^  to  receive  some  instruction  funded  by  the  Migrant  education 
Program  during  the  regular  school  year.    However,  participation  in 
•   summer  programs  was  heavily  concentrated  in  the  elementary  school 
"grades:  "three-fourths  of  the  children  who9received  migrant-funded 
instruction  in  summer  school  were  enrolled  in  the  first  five  grades 
and  an  i ndi vfilual  migrant  child  in  one  of  these  grades  was  th/ee^ 
tjmes  as  likely  to  receive  instruction  as  was  a  high  school  migrant 
child.  .    .  - 

-  4.    During  the  Summer  Term 

0     Though  substantial  portions  of  the  compensatory  instruction  ^ 
received  by  migrant  chidl  ren  ^during  the  regular  school  terms 
came  from  funding  sources  other  than  the  Migrant  Education 
Program,  virtually  all  instruction  provided  djtiring  the  summer 
came  through  the  Migrant  Education  Program. 

C.  Impact  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program 

0     Analyses  of  study  data  failed  to  indicate  any  consistent,  signi-  , 
ficant  relationship  between  pre-to-posttest  score  gains  for 
migrant  children  in  grades  2,  4,  and  6,  and  any  variable  that 
had  to  do, with  compensatory  instruction  provided  by  the  Migrant 
Education  Program,  or  by  any  other  funding  source,    fn  fact,  no, 
relationship  was  found  between  score  gains  and  attendance  in 
school.    Given  the  one-year,  pre-to  posttest  time  period,  the 
fact  that  pretest  scores  were  generally  low  and  large  "gjains 
were  not  anticipated,  and  the  global  focus  of  the  norm-referenced 
tests  used  in  the  study,  this  finding  is  not  a  surprising  one. 

D.  A  General  Hypothesis  Concerning  the  Migrant  Population 

A  general  conjecture,  which  is  supported  or  variously  implied  in 
several  different  ways  in  the  body  of  this  report,  can  serve  to  synthesize 
most  of  the  elements  that  are  important  in  considering  study  results, 
and  their  significance  to  program  policy  and  plans.,  Thi-s  conjecture 
draws  on  the  discovery  that  a  large  p6rtion  of  the  members  of  the  study 


sample  who  were  removed  'from  the  MSfrTS  in  January  1979  because  of  the 
inactivity  of  their  record$4were  not  only  eligible  migrant  children, 
but  were  also  among  the  most  actively  migrant  in  the  sample.    It  is 
also  consistent  with  good  statistical  evidence  that  nearly  40  percent 
of  the  children  listed  by  the  MSRTS  and  estimated  to  be  in  grades  2,  4, 
and  6  during  the  1977-78  school  year  were  found  not  to  be  in  school  in 
early  1978.    Nevertheless,  some  conjecture  and  a  degree  of  supposition 
are  involved;  consequently,  this  general  result  in  couched  as  an  hypo- 
thesis rather  than  as  a  findiag* 

The  hypothesis  may  be  stated  as  follows:    The  population  of  migrant  - 
agricultural  workers  that  has  regularly  (or  frequently)  moved  with 
children  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Migrant  Education 
Program  is  composed  of  two  (or  perhaps  three)  tiers:  *^*^\ 

1)  An  established,  relatively  stable,- population  that  has         '  \ 
characteristics  closely  resembling  those  of  the  impact  popula-  - 
tion  for  this  study;  it  moves  relatively  little;  it  shiefds 

its  children  to  a  surprising  degree  from  the- rigors* of  migrant 
life  and  disrupted  schooling;  it  is  slightly  more  Hispanic 
\      than  the  general  poptflation^of  migrant  workers;  it  makes  maximum 
-  .        use  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program;  it  returns  regularly  to 
the 'same  home  base;  iv^ends  to  move  in  wefl  -establ  ished 
patterns,  returning  each  year  to  the  same  areas,  at  about  the  . 
same  time;  arid  it  contain-s  something  »over  half  (but  not'all) 
of 'the  population  of  eligible  formerly  migrant  children. 

2)  ^.constantly  changing,  rel at  ively  .unstabl  e  population  that 

<  is^bnly  occasionally  and  fleetingly  recognized  by  the  Migrant 
Education  Program,  either  by  the  provision  of  services  or  by 
enrollment  on  the  MSRTS;r^_\s  largely  invisible  to  established 
social  agencies,  such  as  Schools;  its  children,  traveling  with 
their  parents  or  guardians,  are  constantly  subjected  to  the  "severe 
rigfcrs  *of  migrant  life,  aind  seldom  attend  school' in  this  country 
(and  those  who  do  attend  school  are  unlikely  to  attend  regularly); 
it  contains  a  substantial  representation  of  the  formerly  migrant 
population,  including  many  Blacks  who  are  really  tenant  farmers, 
but  who  intermittently  qualify  as  active 'migrants  because  of  * 

"moves  across  school  district  lines;  itHs'more  frequently 
mobile  than  the  first  group,  but  moves  are  likely. to  be  for  ^ 
shorter  distances;  a  large  portion  of  its  sizable  Hispanic  y 
population  has  no  stable  home  base  in  this  country,  and  returns 
frequently  to  Mexico  or  one  of  the  Caribbean  islands. 

3)  A  possible  third^group  is  a  dovtfiward  extensionof  the  second, 

"  differing  primarily' in  that  it  Is*  almost  completely  i-nvisible  to  * 

formal  social  agencies,  including  the  Migrant  Education  Program 

and  the  MSRTS  recruiters;  'it  is  likely  to  contain,  from  time  to 

time,  Targe  atypical  groups,  perhaps  transiently.    If  this 

group  exists  (and  it  is  likely  to),  it  was  represented <only 

incidentally  and  fleetingly  in  study  samples, 
k 

This  hypothesis,  if  tenable,  has  a  serious  implication  for  the 
findings  of  the  study:    that  the  migrant  children  identified  and  studied, 


(; 


and  forming  the  basis' for  this  report,  are  drawn  largely  from  the  first 
tier. 

The  above  discussion  summarizes  the  major  findings  of  the  study  as 
presented  in  the  Comprehensive  Summary,  which  is  available  on  request. 


Current  Analytic  Activities: 

No  studies  are  currently  underway.  Future  studies  of  the  migrant  program 
are  now  under  discussion. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  -  > 

Cameron,  8.F.    Comprehensive  Sumnfary:    Study  of  the  ESEA  Title  I 
Migrant  Education  Program.    Research  Iplangle  Park,  N.C.: Research 
Triangle  Institute,-  Marcn,  1981.  ■  •  >. 

Clayton,  C.A. ,  Drummond,  D.J.,  Alexander,  B.U.,  and  Cameron,  B.F. 
Validation' of  Student  Counts  Used  to  Allocate  Funds  for  the.  ESEA  Titje  I 
Migrant  Education  Program-Technical  Report"    Research  Triangle  Park, 
N.C.:    Research  Triangle  institute,  November,-  1980. 

Pyecha,  J.N.    Revised  Strategy  for  Evaluation  the-ESEA  Title  I  Migrant 
Education  Program  aFthe  National  and  State  Levels.    Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.C.:  Research  Triangle  institute,  January,  1981 . 

Wisenbaker,  J. M.,  West,  P. 8.,  and  Novak,  T..P.    Impact  of  the  ESEA 
Title  I  Migrant  Education  Program  on  the  Reading  and  Mathematics  Achieve- 
ment of  Participating  Students  in  the  Second,  Fourtn,  and  Sixth  Grades- 
Final  Technical  Report"    Research  iriangle  Park,  N.C.: Research  in  angle 
Institute,  January,  iy81. 

Grants  to  State  Educational  Agencies  to  Meet  the  Special  Educational 
Needs  of  Migrato'ry  Children:    Rules„and  Regulations.    Federal  Register. 
'April  3,  1980,  Vol.  45,  No.  66,  -  22660-77. 


Other: 

Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  I  Program  for  Migrant  Children 
of  KTgrant  Agricultural  Workers  (Volume  I-IV).    Falls  Chruch,  Virginia: 
Exotech  System,  Inc.,    January  1974. 

>  J  * 

Evaluation  of  the  Migrants  Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MWD-76-21). 
Washington,  O.C.:    General  Accounting  Office,  September  1975. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations; 

Contact:    Vidal  A.  Rivera,  Jr.  ' 
(202)    245-2181  » 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness 

Contact:     James  0.  English 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON«EDUCATlON  PROGRAMS 

Pcograra  Name: 

Program  for  Institutionalized  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Children  (Title  I,  ESEA)  * 
(CFOA  No.  84.013) 


tegnla?  ion: 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-561 


Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
SeptemDer  30,  1982 


Year: 

Author! zation: 

Aooropri  at i on 

1969  . 

$13,946,100 

$13,946,100 

1  97Q 

1 5,962,850 

16,005,487 

Wl  -  -  - 

1-8,1 94,  lt)6 

18,194,106 

1972 

20,212,666 

20,212,666 

1973  2/ 

27,545,379 

• -27,545,379 

1974 

25,448,869 

25,4*4'8,-859 

1975  3/ 

54,280,193 

54,280,193 

1976 

28,841  ,151 

287841,151 

1977 

"Z9,»821  ,338 

29,-821  ,-338, 

1978 

31 ,8&7,484 

31 ,807,484 

1979 

33,182v2Q7 

-    -  33j.182.207 

1980  4/ 

32,391,635  ,. 

32,391  T655 

1981  T/ 

33,975,000 

33,975,000 

1 982  4/ 

32,616,000 

32,616,000 

1/ 


erJc 


Program -Goals  and  Objectives;  - 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  ana  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  has  two 
~ma*or  parts:    A  and  B.    Part  A  -provides  for  grants  to  local  school 
districts  (and  is  described  in  a  separate  chapter  in  this  report); 
Part  3  has  three  subparts  providing  grants  to  State  agencies  for  (1) 

1/  Section  193  of  ESEA,  Tip-e^I  requi  res  that  grants  for  the  Part  B 
~~   State-operated  program/? or  the  neglected  or  delinquent  (as  well  as 
tnose  for  State  programs  for  the  hanoicapped  ano  far  migrant  children} 
be  awarded  as  authorized.    This  is  referrea  to -as  "of  j-the-top  funding1* 
or  being  "fully  funded*"  in  contrast  .ta  LEA  grants  that  are  recced  as 
necessitated  by  appropriations'. 

2/  Beginning  in  1973,  unlike  the  previous  years,  funds  were  authorized-  . 
~   and  appropriated  to  serve  children  in  adult  correctional  institutions. 
"    About  $6.8  million  of  the  S7.3  million  overall  increase  between  1972 
and  1  973  is  attributable  to  tne  -addition  of  tnat  population. 

3/  AnmencTng  in  1  976  the"p"ro^rar  became  advance-fundec  'rcn  the  T>rit>c^eaf 's 
~   appropriation  bill.    This  resulted  in  a  doubljiag-up  of  funding  in  1  975. 

i    Congress  placed  a  cap  on  tne  amount  authorized  £or  eacn  of  tne  State  acercy 
w  programs  by  specifying  a  specific  funding  level  for  eacn  State  agency  progran 
in  the  appropriations  orocess. 
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p rog rams t for  migratory  children*  (2)  programs  for  handicapped  children, 
and.;  (3)  ^programs  for  neglected  an^deliruiuent  children.    This  chapter 
describes  the  operations  and  effects  of,  the  program  Authorized  by  the 
third  subpart.    Recent  passage  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981  (P.L.  97-35)  Incorporated  the  provisions  of  ESEA  TitTe'  - 
I  Part  B  into  Chapter  1,  Section  554(a)(2). 

'\ 

As  a  subprogram  of  Title* iH  1t  shares  the  overall  program's  goats  as 
stated  in  P.L.  8W0;  that  is,  tfr-;-  - 

improve  educational  programs  by  various  means  (including  *r 
preschool  programs)  which  contribute  particularly  \to  meeting  /  ^ 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children."    (Section  101  of  P.L.  89-10.)   

"  The  amendments.  1n  P.L.  89-750  passed  on  November  3,  1966,  which  added 
institutionalized  neglected  or  delinquent  youth  (as  well  as  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  workers  and  Indi  an^yl  dren  in  3. 1. A.  schools)  to 
those  eligible  under  P.L.  89-10,  stated  goals  for  these  programs.  Section 
152  of  Title  I  states  that  projects  supported  by  these  Part  B  grants  for  ^ 
the  neglected  or  delinquent  must  be  "designed  to  support  educational 
services  supplemental  to  the  basic  education  of  such  children  which  must 
be  provided  by  the  State.... M  "  ^  r 

Chapter  I  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  continues 
the  authorization  for  Stat^  programs  for* the  neglected  and  delinquent. 
Projects  will  be  required  to  be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  Chapter 
I,  where  appropriate.    Regulations  are' currently  being  prepared  which  will  ^ 
provide  additional  guidance  for  the  programs. 
/ 

Program  Operations: 

The  Title  I  program  for  children  in  institutions  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  youth  or  1n  adult  corrections  racil  Hj*as  is  authorized  by 
Sections  1 51  -T 53  of  Title  I.'   Section  151  describes  the  computation  of 
grants;  Section  152,  the  requirements  on  suth  grantees;  and  Section  153, 
a  new  provis^n  for  services  to  students  released  from  these  institutions 
to  provide  specjal  educational  services  to  them  after  their  placement  in 
school  at  thfe  ltftal  educational  level.    Each  of\hese  topics  is  discussed 
below.  N^ 

State  agencies  eligible  for"  these  Part  B  grants  are  those  "directly 
responsible  for  providing  free  public  education  for  chnifrert  1n  institutions 
for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  1n  adult  correctional  institutions" 
(Section  151  (a)  of  ESEA  Title  I).    Such  agencies  are  units  called  typically 
"Department  of  Youth  Services,"  "Department  "of  CoKections,"  "Department 
of  Offender  Rehabil Itatjofi*"  "Youth  Commission/  etc.    Each  State  can 
have  as  many  as  three  or  four  of  these  agencies,  and  they  are  the  direct 
Title  I  grantees,  Supervised  as  other  Title  I  grantees,  by  the  State 
educational  agency  (SEA)  as  desc r1  bed-' 4<u Eart^C  of  Title  I,  "State  Admin- 
istration of  Programs  and  Projects." 
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,   The  size  of  each  agency's  grant 'ts,  according  to  Section  151  of  Title  I, 
equal  to  the  average  dally  attendance  of  children  receiving  free  public 
education  in  the  agency's  $chodls  multiplied  by  40%. of  the  State's  average 
per  pujrH  expenditure  (or  no  less  than-80%  of  the  U.S.  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  and  no  more  than  1 20%  of  the  U.S.  average).    (Further,  Section 
157  states  that  for  funds  appropriated  through  Fiscal  Yeaj  -1982  no  State 
agency  Shall  receive  less  than  85%  of  what  it  received  the  previous 
year.) 

Section  152  of  the  law  contain,?  .the  requirements  for  Title  I  programs  in 
the  State.    As  noted  above,  the  Section  says  Xf\at  the  projects  must  "support 
educational  services  supplemental  to  the  education"  provided  by  the  State,  s 
Also  incorporated  by  reference, are  the  requirements  defined  for  the  Part*  A 
local  school  district  grantees,  such  as  fraving  the  project  application 
approved  by  the  State  education  agency  (Section  121);  designing  and 
implementing  a  program  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  based  on 
a  needs  assessment,  coordinated  with  other  programs,  evaluated,  with 
teacher,  parent,  and  local  administrators1  participation,  etc.,  ('Section 
124);  adhering  to  the  Jftje  I  fiscal  requirements  of  maintenance  of  effort, 
excess  costs,  and  supplement-not-supplant  (Section  126  except  paragraphs, 
(d)  and  (e)j;  being  accountable  by  keeping  records  and  reporting  (Section 
127);  providing  for  the  resolution  of  complaints  from  parents,  teachers-, 
or  other  concerned  individual s  (Section  128);  and  whenever  feasible, 
using  individualized  educational -pi ans  for  students  served  by  Title  V 
(Section  129).    (The  only  requirements  of  local  Part  A  grantees  which 
are  waived  by  law  for  the  Part  8  State  agency  grantees  are-Section  122 
designating  attendance  areas,  Section  123  requiring  selection  of  tfie 
neediest  students  for  services,  Section  125  establishing  Parent  Advisory 
Councils,  two  paragraphs  of  Section  126  as  noted  above,  and  Section  130 
about  services  to  nonpublic  school  sti/dents.) 

A  study  of  State  institutions  receiving  Title  I  funds  in  1977  documented 
the  numbers  of  children  served,  thej  nature  of  t^hose  services,  the  management  . 
of  the  program  at  the  institution  and  State  levels,  and  the  flow  of  funds_  ^ 
among  the  administrative  levejs^/rhe  study  Involved  visits  to  100  randomly 
selected  institutions  and  i-nteFviews  with  students,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators in  those  sites.    Interviews  were  also  conducted  with  Title  I  V 
administrators  responsible  for  the  mor  D  program  in  all  States  (as  well 
as  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the^Oistrict  s>f  ^Columbia)  including  .those  in  both 
the'  State  Education  Agency  (SEA)  and  in  the  State  Applicant  Agency  (SAA; 
e.g.,  the  Department  of  Corrections,  Youth  Authority,"  etc.).  *  \ 

The  flow  of  funds  to  Part  B  grantees  was  documented,  from  these  interviews 
and  records.    Funds  available  at  the'^St^te  level  for  education  iii  institutions 
for  neglected  youth,  del  "Ghquents,  or  adult  of  fenders' average  about  $2.1 
million  per  State,  ranging  from  about  $17,000  to  over  $10  million.    On  the 
average,  approximately  68%  of  these  funds  are  from  the  State,  20%  from 
ESEA  Title  I,  and  12%  from  other  federal  sources.    The  average  Title  I  0 
grant  is  about  $500,000,  with  a  range  of  $24,000  to  over  $2.2  million.*  State- 
funds  average  abQut  $2  mil  lion,  providing  a  typical  per-pupil  expenditure 
fronf  aU  sources  just'sWgftlty  Jess  than  that  found  in  public,  schools 
9 (System  Development  Corporation,  1977).  < 
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i  \  In  the  facilities,  the  funds  are  spent  primarily  on  staff  and  materials. 
Nearly  7b£~of  the  Title  I  funds,  on  the  average,  support  staff;  this  compares 
with  81%  of  the  State  funds  being  so  used,  and  40%  of  the  funds  from  other 
Federal  programs.    In  the  case  of  Title  I,  nearly  all  those  staff  (over  80% 
on  the  average)  are  classroom  personnel --teachers  and  paid  aides;  about  3% 
are  administrators,  about  6%  counselors,  and  about J  1%  other  types  of 
support  personnel.    (This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  expenditure  pattern 
for  staff  from  State  funds  and  other  Federal  funds:    in  the  case  of  the  * 
former,  only  about  41%,  on  the  average,  supports  classroom  personnel  j 
12%  for  administrators,  and  37%  for  other  support.)    This  seems  ^Tconfir^ 
interviewees'  reports  in  the  national  study  that  the  emphasis  in* Ti tie  I 
is  on  instruction  (System  Development  Corporation,  1977). 

On  the  average  the  Title  I  per-pupil  expenditure  in  the  institutions  is 
$456,  but  the  figures  range  from  less  than  $100  to  almost  $1,700.  For 
over  65%  of  the"*  institutions ,  $500  or  less  was  the  Title  I  per-pupil 
expenditure.    Inclusion  of  funds  from  all  sources  raises  the  average 
per-pupil  costs  for  Title  I  students  to  about  $1,350  (again,  howeyer, 
with  a  large  range).    The  comparable  figure  for  that  same  year  in  public 
schools  was  an  >averaqe  per-pupil  expenditure  of  $1,550.    (Most  of  the 
difference  between- -the  two  figures  is  attributable  to  an  extremely  low 
per-Dupff^xpenditure  in  institutions  for  adults.)  , 

Program  Scope:  —  * 

Almost  27,000  child^eowere  receiving  Title  P  services  in  State  institutions 
in  the  fall  of  1976.    Of  thesfev  2,550  wef*e  in  institutions  for  the  neglected, 
16,730  in  tho$£  for  delinquent  youth,  an£  a  little  over  7,560  hi  those^for 
adults.    This  compares  to  an  estimate  of  just  over  51  ,000  as  eligible  to 
participate  in  the ^program  nationwide.    El  igible  students  are  those  who  are 
younger^than  21,  lack  a  high  school  diploma,  participate  in  a  regular  program, 
and  are^low-achievers. 

The  number  of  children  being  served  are'  shown  in  Figure*  1.  Also 
illustrated  there  are  estimates  of  eligible  children  not  being  served  by 
•Tftle  I.    About  1Z%  of  the  eligible  neglected  children  in  these  institutions 
,are  being  served  by  Title  I,  about  65%  of  the  eligible  delinquents,  about 
'34%   ofythe  youth  in  facilities  for  adults. 

In  <*0%  of  the  institutions  with 'Title  I  projects,  those  projects  are 
able  to  seWg.  all  the  eligible  students;  '55%  of  the  institutions  can  serve 
half  or  more  of  the  eligible  students.    Most  of  the  sites  who  cannot 
serve  at  least  half  the  eligible  student  population  are  institutions  for 
adults.    (Over  60%  of  them  report  this  problem.) 

An  amendment  introduced  by  Representative  Simon  of  Illinois  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1980  requests  information  as  available  on  the  effet^s  of 
Federal  education  programs  on  students  of  different  race,  sex,  and  lahguage 
groupings.    Data  are  available  from  the  national  study  on  the  sex,  age, 
and  race  of  participants  in  this  program  in  Fiscal  Year  1977.    (There  is  no^ 
'reason  to  expect  tfhe^proportions- .to  have  changed  since  then.) 


The  figures  are  in  Table  I. 


,  ^The  children  participating :in  Title  I  greatly^eserable  those  in  the 
(Institutions  as  a  whole,  except,  as  would  be  expected,  they* are* younger. 
Wi tjx  regard  to  sex,  race*  and  commitment  status;  thgy  are  ndt  significantly 
different  from  the  general  resident  population/  Also,  their  average 
tengtjv-off  i£*y;te  similar  to  that  of  the  other  residents:    about  80S  of 
the>stycients  in  facilities  for  the  neglected  are  there  for  6  months  or  • 
more;  closevto  60S  of  the  youth  in  facilities  for  delinquents  or  adults 
are  in  the  program  6  months  or  longer.    The  Title  I  students  do  exhibit  more 
educational  problems,  however:    the  institutional  students  scored  about  the 
same  on  standardized  tests  as  fifth  graders  in  public  schools;  Title  I 
student?,  about  the  same  as  fourth  graders. 
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Figure  l.»  Number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  ESEA  Title  I  program 
for  institutionalized  youth. in  the  fall  of  1976. 


Table  1 


Characteristics  of  Title  I  Students  in  Institutions 
•for  the  Neglected,  Delinquent,  or  Adult  Offender 
in  the  Fall  of  1976 


.  Type  of  Institution 


Characteristics  • 

Neglected 

Delinquent 

Adult 

1 

A2f_ 
13  or  less 

4 

IT 

'  (%) 
(181 

# 

(X) 

# 

(%) 

459 

2,008 

(12) 

0 

(  0) 

14-15 

1,071  * 

(42)  • 

6,023 

(36) 

0 

(  0) 

16-17 

995 

(39) 

6,692 

(40), 

1  )UjO 

18-20 

'  26 

(  1) 

2,008 

(12) 

6,048' 

(80) 

21  or  more 

0 

(  0) 

0 

(  0) 

454 

(  6) 

CLnn 1 t i uy  ^ 

.  Native  American 

153 

C6) 

335 

(  2) 

76 

(  1) 

Asian 

26 

.(  1) 

167 

(  n 

.  0 

,(  0) 

*  Black 

•  791 

(31) 

5,856 

(35) 

4,082 

(54) 

White 

*  1,377 

(54) 

7,69£ 

(46) 

2,873 

(38) 

Hispvanic 

179 

(  7) 

2,844 

(17) 

529 

(  7) 

Sex 

Femal e 

1,122 

(44) 

1 ,673 

(10) 

605 

(  8)' 

Male  H 

1 ,428 

(56) 

15,057 

ft 

(90) 

6.95S, 

*• 

(92) 

■  hi  4 
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The  natulre  of  Title  I  varies  considerably  from  site  to  site  according  to 
how  education,  itself  is  organized  in  the  facilities*    In  some  cases, 
facility  may  have  the  appearance  of  a  junior  college  campus* with  security 
concerns  only  slightly  in  evidence.    In  such  a  case,  residents  might  be 
expected  to  live  in  small  (10-15  person)  cottages  and  to  move  freely  to 
other  buildings,  such  as  thosei.  for  classes.    On  the  other  hand,  a  facility 
with  an  obvious,  over-riding  orientation  toward  security  concerns  might 
consist  merely  of  a  large  fenced-in  building  with  two  classrooms,  perhaps 
a  shop  and  library,  in  one  wing.    Occasionally  classes  might  be  held  in 
mult.i -purpose  rooms  serving  as  dining  halls  or  gymnasiums. 

Education  and  the  attention  it  receives  from  staff  and  students  vary  as 
touch  across  institutions  as  do  physical  facilities.    In  some  cases, 
education  must,  according  to  State  law,  be  comparable  to  that  of  public 
-  schools.    Residents  must  attend  classes,  and  their  progress  is  sometimes 
Rewarded  by  access  to  better  living  areas  (those  with  color  television, 
for  example)  and  to  special  privileges.    In  such  a  case,  the  residents' 
school  day  may  look  considerably  like  that  in  regular  schools.    A  contrast 
would  be  institutions  in  which  only  a  smalj  percentage  of  the  inmates  are 
in  education  activities,  or  those  (18%  of  the  cases)  in  which  educational 
activities  are  not  accredited  by  the  State  (System  Development  Corporation, 
1977b). 

Hence,  education  in  the  institutions  varies  considerably  and,  consequently 
so  does  Title  I.    Participation  in  a  Title  I  project  can  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  needs  assessment,  selection  processes,  and  the  actual  delivery 
of  services.    Diagnostic  testing  (either  at  the  institution  itself  or  in  a 
State  facility  maintained:especially  for  that  purpose)  is  used  most 
frequently  to  assess  residents'  needs  anci  to  select  them  for  participation 
in  Title  I.    This  testing  almost  always  assesses  academic  achievement, 
and  may  be  supplemented  by  tests  for  special  learning  problems  (in  half 
the  cases)  or  by  inventories  measuring  IQ,  attitudinal,  or  personality  ( 
traits  (in  one-third  of  the  cases.) 

As  required  by  the  law,  and  substantiated  through  interviews  with 
administrators,  Title  I  services  are  offered  as  a  supplement  to  those 
y  provided  by  the  State.    When  documenting  student  receipt  of  services  in 
reading  and  math  from  all  sources,  however,  it  was  found  that  Title  I 
students  actually  receive  fewer  hours  of  instruction  in  these  two  areas 
than  do  non-Title  I  students.    This  is  due  to  both  institutional  and 
individual  reasons:    (1)  institutions  often  view  their  Title  I  classes 
more  as  electives  or  extras  and  cancel  them  more  often  (for  field  trips 
or  whatever)  than  they  cancel  non-Title  I  classes  and  (2)  Title  I  students 
„ -schedule  other  activities  such  as  visits  to  the  nurse  or  meetings  With 
their  lawyers  at  the  time  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  Title  I,  or  they  have 
a  worse  attendance  record  due  to  sickness  or  being  in  lock-up.    The  results 
is  that  Title  I  students,  on  the  average,  received  as  much  as  an  hour 
less  of  reading  instruction  each  week  than  non-Title  I  students.    On  the 
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average,  Title  I  students  were  receiving  about  70%  of  what  was  being  offered. 
This  problem— of  Title  I  often  not  being  completely  implemented  as  designed 
—was  pursued  further  in  an  in-d§pth  study  in  nine  institutions  and  will 
receive  special  attention  as  Federal  policy-makers  formulate  steps  to 
improve  the  program^ 

Instructional  staff  in  Title  I  projects  also  were  described  in  the  study. 
They  tend  to  be  better  educated  than  other  teachers  in  the  institutional 
settings:  that  is,  whereas  almost  £ll  the  Title  I  teachers  have  earned  at 
least  a  bachelors  degree,  this  is  less  common  among  the  non-Title  I 
teachers  (of  whom  a  little  over  10%  have  no  college  degree),    Alsro,  nearly 
2/5  of  all  Title  I  teachers  have  done  graduate  work.    Their  teaching 
experience  is  comparable  to  that  of  other  teachers  in  institutions: 
about  3-4  years  in  both  correctional  and  non-correctional  settings. 

Many  educators  in  these  institutions  have  noted  the  problems  of  - 
^students  returning  to  local  public  schools  after  release  from  a  corrections 
facility,    A  study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  1977  confirmed 
these  reports,  especially  for  the  older  students.    As  part  of  theJj&tional 
evaluation,  the  status  of  over  600  students  was  documented  betwe/rr  3  and 
6  months  after  their  release  from  an  institution.    It  was  learn/d  that 
3/4  of  them  had  returned  to  their  parents*  homes,  1/2  to  school.  Of 
those  returning  to  school,  however,  80%  had  dropped  out  by  the  time  of 
the  contact,  citing  their  poor  performance  level,  the  public  school's 
more  rigid  scheduling,  and  their  problems  associated  with  arriving  at 
grid-term. 

In  1978,  Congress  added  Section  153  to  Title  I  authorizing  grants  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  "facilitate  the  transition  of 
children  from  State-operated  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  irjto  locally  operated  programs,"    Up  to  5%  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  the  Part  B  programs  in  these  State  institutions  is  authorized  for 
these  Section  153  grants.    The  appropriation  for  the  Transitional  Service 
Program  was  $900,000  in  FY  1981  and  $864,000  for  FY  1982, 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  addition  of  this  program  to  Title  I  in  1966  represented  the  first 
Federal  effort  to  improve  the  educational  experiences  of  children  1n 
institutions  for  the'neglected  or  delinquent.    The  impacts  of  such  an  effort 
are  varied,  of  course.    Teachers  and  educational  administrators  note  a 
positive  change  in  many  facilities  in  that  education  programs  gained 
importance  and  legitimacy.    They  also  describe  improvements  attributed  to 
the  establishment,  through  the  advent  of  a  national  educational  program,  of 
an  informal  network  of  educators  with  problems  and  concerns  in  common. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  instructional 
services  on  students1  skills.    Data  collected  in  the  .school  year  77-78  in 
40  sites  included  -test  scores  on  specially  constructed,  focused  instruments 


in  reading  and  mathematics  (used  four  times  at  si/X*"week  intervals),  a 
nationally  standardized  norm-referenced  test  (given  once),  and  measures 
of  self-concept  (administered  twice).    About  1500*1700  students      Title  I 
and  non-Title  I  --  were  tested  each  time.     Highlights  of  this  evaluation 
were  as  fol  lows: 

0    There  was  not  much  change  over  the  repeated  testings  in  either 
reading  or  math:    Title  I  students  usually  got  about  60%  of  the  * 
items  correct  while  the  non- Title  I  students  scored  higher,  on 
the  average,  getting  about  75%  pf  the  items  correct.    It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  because  the  two  groups  differ,  a  \ 
strict  comparison  in  their  improvement  over  time  in  order  to 
assess  Title  I  is  not  appropriate*   Rather,  one  must  adjust, 
as  possible,  for  their  differences  at  the  beginning  and  still 
interpret  the  results  (comparing  adjusted  scores)  with  caution. 
Even  given  such  adjustments,  the  Title  I  services  did  not  appear 
to  improve  student  improvement  over  and  above  that  expected  due 
merely  to  a  regular  institutional  education  program.    (One  must 
also  recall  from  the  previous  pages  that  in  many  cases  Title  I 
scheduling  problems  for  the  institutions  or  students  themselves 
prevented  their  receiving  as  much  instruction  in  the  basic  skills 
as  their  non-Title  I  peers;  hen^e,  a  finding  of  no  extra  growth 
makes  some  sense.) 

0    On  the  nationally  standardized  test,  Title  I  students  (most  of 
whom  are  14-16  years  old)  scored,  on  the  average,  at  about  the 
same  level  as  average  fourth  graders  (modal  age  of  nine  years 
old)  in  public  schools;  non-Title  I  students  also  performed 
well-below  their  age  level,  scoring  about  the  same  as  average 
fifth-graders  (System  Devel opment  Corporation,  1979.) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  are  overall,  national  summary  statements. 
An  in-depth  study  of  practices  in  the  effective  institutions  (as  well  as 
in  some  ineffective  sites  chosen  for  contrast)  offered  some  insight  into 
factors  leading  to  or  impeding  student  growth  in  the  basic  skills  (which 
was  correlated  with  an  improvement  in  student  attitude).    The  primary 
findings  were  that: 

0    Student  gains  in  basic  skills  achievement  were  positively  cor- 
related with  the  amount  of  time  they  were  exposed  to  instruc- 
tion and  even  more  highly  with  the  amount  of  time  they  were 
"task  engaged"  in  the  classroom; 

0    Such  task-engagement  was  highest  when  teachers  spent  more* 
time  in  direct  instruction  and  feedback; 

0    Over  one-half  of  the  time  scheduled  for  instruction  was  con- 
sumed by  non-instructional  activities  such  as  institutional 
assignments  and  attention  in  the  classrom,  and  classroom 
practices  themselves  (e.g.,  smoking  breaks,  clean-up  activi- 
ties, and  discipline);  and  ' 
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0    The  use  of  audio-visual  and  programmed  learning  materials 
the  served  as  ways  for  teachers  to  become  disengaged  from  ' 
direct  instructional  -activities  and  were  found  to  be  negatively,, 
^correlated  to  student  gains. 

Details  of  the  fundings  are  being  reviewed,  including  a  review  of  ) 
ideas  developed  for  institutions  to  use  when  evaluating  their  programs. 
A  cotomitte;e  comprised  of  federal,  State,  and  Title  I  Technical  Assistance 
Center  personnel  is  specifically  addressing  this  issue  and  v*i11  be 
producing  a  handbook  of  evaluation  information  for  St^te  neglected  or 
delinquent  progwms.    The  handbook  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1962, 

Ongoing  and  Manned  Evaluation  Studies: 

No  additional  studies  are  planned  at  least  until  after  the  next 
reauthorization. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Current 

Federal  Register,  ''Grants  to  State  Agencies  for  Programs  to  Meet 
the  Special  Educational  Needs  of  Children  in  Institutions  for 
Neglected  Children,"  Volume  43,  Number  65,  Tuesday,  April  4,  1978, 
pp.  H29Z-14296. 

i 

General,  Accounting  Office,  "Re-evaluation  Needed  of  Educational  Assistance 
for  Institutional ized  Neglected  Children,"  "Report  to  Congress  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  December  19,  1977.  •  j 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  "The  Condition  of  Education", 
Volume  3,  Part  I,  1977.  1 

i 

System  Development  Corporation,  "Compensatory  Education, and  Confined 
Youth:    A  National  Evaluation  of  Title  I  Programs  in  State  Institu- 
tions for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Youth."   Report  for  Contract 
300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Santa  Monica,  CA, 
1977. 

System  Development  Corporation,  "Compensatory  Education  and  Confined 
Youth:    A  National  Evaluation  of  Title  I  Programs  in  State  Institu- 
tions for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Youth."    Report  for  Contract 
300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Santa  Monica,  CA, 
1979.  t 

System  Development  Corporation,  "Post-Release  Experience  of  Students 

From  State  Correctional  Institutions."  Report  for  Contract  300-76-0093 
with  the  U.S.  Office  of . Education ,  Santa  Monica,  CA,  1979. 
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System  Devel opment-tftrporatipn,  '^Compensatory  Education  and  Confined 
YOuth:    A  Final  Report."  1  Report  fol  Contract  300-76-0093  with  the 
U.S.  Office'of  E^catlon,  San$&Monica,  CA,  1980.  ? 


System  Development  Cofyo  ration  ,^'TH^  Substudy  of  Ef fectiv&cPractices." 
Report  for  Contract  300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 


er 


Santa  Monica,  CA,  1980. 


System  Development  Corporation,  "National  Evaluation  of  Title  I  Progess 
tfor  Neglected  a*;.  DeUriquent  Youth  in  State  Institutions,"  Interim 
Reports  for  Contract  300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Santa  Monica,  CA,  1977. 

System  Development  Corporation,  "Handbook  for  Evaluation  of  Title  I 
Program  in  State  Institutions  for  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Youth."  ^ 
Report  for  Contract  300-76-0093  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
Santa  Monica,  CA,  1978. 

System  Development 'Corporation,  "National  Evaluation,  Vtiase  II/ 
Report  for  Contract  300-76-0093,  Santa  Monica,  CA,/i979 


For  further  infonnation  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Mr.  Pat  Mancini 
(202)  245-2688 


For, further  infonnation  about  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:    Dr.  Judith  Anderson 
(202)  245-9401 
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Program  Name: 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  RIPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Basic  Skills  Improvement  Program 
(CFOA  No,  84.105) 


•  Legislation: 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  Title  II,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  95-561 


Expiration  pa£e: 
FY  1983:  '■ 


FUNDING  HISTORY: 

YEAR 

AUTHORIZATION 

APPROPRIATION  . 

Right -to-Read 

1971 

$  Indefinite 

$  2,000,000 

II 

1972 

Indefinite 

12,000,000  ' 

M 

1973 

'.Indefinite  . 

12/000,000 

H 

1974, 

Indefinite 

1^,000,000- 

II 

1975 

;  Indefinite 

o  4^7000,000 

II 

1976 

118,800,000 

23,800,000 

It 

1977 

139,200,000 

26,000,000 

II 

1978 

144,200,000 

•    27,000,000  0 

II 

1979 

144,200,000 

'27,000,000' 

jiasic  Skills  Imp.  v 

1980 

35,000,000 

1981 

31,500,000 

1982 

Consolidated  .into  the-  ECIA 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Basic  Skills  program,  initiated  in  fiscal  yean  1980,  expanded'the 
focus  of  the  National  heading  Improvement  program  to  incl ude  mathematics  and 
written  and  oral  communication.  The  authorizing  legislation  for  Basic 
Skills  had  three  components.  Part  A  contained  St>  authority  to  fund  demon-: 
•  st rations  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  basic  sk.il Is  for  youth 
and  adults  and  provisions  for  technical  assistance  and  dissemination.  Part 
A -included  the  m  use  of  technology  in  basic  skills  instruction.  Part  B 
contained  authority  for  a-  State  grant  program  designed  to  stimulate  State 
education  agencies  to  coordinate  thei r'  resources  in  seeking  .improved  ways 
to  teach,  the  basic  skills  and  to  provfde  the  needed  leadership  to  bring 
about  these  changes.  Part-  C  contained  authority  for  special  programs-  to 
improve  the  basic  skills  (the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  program  and  the 
Special  Mathematics  program).  The  program  legislation  stipulated  that 
Part  A  must  be  funded  at  no  more  or  less  than  $20  mi  1 1 i on  before  funds  may 
be  used  for  Part  B,  the  focal  point  of  the  basic  'skills  effort.  As  a  re- 
sult, any  fundi/ig  growth  in  the  program  must  be  in  the  Stqte  program  (Part  B) 
or  the  Special  program  (Part  C). 
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Program  Operation: 

The  Basic  Skills  Improvement /Program  included  the  following  plann^a  compon- 
ents: '  N 

1.  Cobrdination  activities  involving  Basic  Skills  -  related  programs 
at  the  Federal  level. 

2.  Similar  cpordination  needs  for  Basic  Skills  at  State  and  local- 
levels* 

3.  The  desiraole  interrelationships  to  forge  productive  coordination 
patterns  at  all  three  levels  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  and  the 
n^te^sary  agreements  tlxat    will    sustain  tnose  desired  patterns. 

Conceptual  and  cognitive  Vesearcr  to  define  and  as^^rthe  poten- 
tials and  limit  of  a  National  Basic  SkiUs  Improvement  Program; 
the  role  of  other  participant  factors  in  sucn  programmatic  efforts 
(communities,  local  agencies,  parents,  etc). 

Tne  following  are  the  specific  component  activities  for  „tnch  funding 
*as  requested  under  this  program: 

Part  A  (National  Activities) 

o     Technical  Assistance 

o     Instruction  in  3asic  Skills 

o     Parental  Involvement  iry  3asic  Skills 

o     Use  of  Tepnnology  in  Basic  Skills  Instruction 

S 

•  c     -Involvement  of  Educational  Agencies  ana  Private  Oraanizations 

m 

o     Collection  and  Dissemination  of  Information  ^elating  to  Basic 
Skills  Programs 

o  ■  Coordination 

Part  B  (State  Activities) 

o     Agreements  with  State  Education  Agencies  'Section  222) 

o     State  Leadership  Program  (Section  224) 

Part  C  (Special  Activities) 

o  .  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Program 

o     Special  Mathematics  Program 
♦ 

) 
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Program  Sccs'e: 


The  FY  81  appropriation  for  Basic  Skills  Improvement  was  S31.5  million. 

f<  Basic  Skills  Programs 

Part  A                                  (Subtotal)  $17,225^000 

Technical  Assistance  1,360,000 

Instruction  in  Basic  Skills  6,685,000 

Parental  Involvement  1,050,000 

Use  of  Technology  ..  1 ,800,005. 
Involvement  of  Educational  Agencies 

and  Private  Organizations  5, 140, 000 
Collection  and  Dissemination  of 

Information  1,190,000 

Coordination  -0- 

Part  B                                   (Subtotal)  $  7,750,000 

State  Basic  Skills  7,750,000 

Part  C   *                              (Subtotal)  3  6,525,000 

Inexoenswe  3ook  Distribution  ?rogran  5,850,000 

Special  Mathematics  ^rogran  675,000 

TOTAL  $31,500,000 


"rccrar  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

1.  Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Title  II  3asK  Ski  Us  Improvement 
Program  (becemoer  1981)-  Th i s  is  the  most  recently  completed  study  of  the 
Basic  Skills  Improvement  Program/  Some  key  findings  and  observations  were 
in  the  Program  Evaluability  section  under  Plausioility  of  Objectives.  ~he 
report  stated: 

"The  crucial  threat  to  the  overall  plausibility  of  the  BSIP 
is  the  fact  that  the  program  has  become  a  part  of  the  Edu- 
cation Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  and  will 
not  operate  for  four  years  as  planned.    Parts  A -and  jj 
grantees  had  anticipated  a  four-year  duration  during  wnich 
they  would  develop  model  demonstration  programs  and  tne  im- 
proved coordination  of  basic  skills  programs  -and  resources. 
Truncating  this  timeframe  to  two  years  seriously  jeopardizes 
the  program's  overall  success.    A  second  limitation  to  suc- 
cess is  the  current,  level  of  funding,  which  has  curtailed 
Part  A  grantee  activities  and  limited  SEAs  in  developiong 
„and  implementing  conprenensi ve  basic  skills  plans. 

Sowever,  BSIP  will  have  evidence  of  success  m  several  re- 
spects*.   There  are  lively  to  be  sor.e  Part  A  grantees  tnat 


achieve  some  form  of  demonstration  status  on  a  national, 
state  or  local  level.    And  there  will  be  evidence  that  SEAs 
have  improved  the  coordination  of  basic  skills  programs 
within  their  states.    There  is  also  likely  to  be  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  BSIP  support  contractor  strategy  has  fa- 
cilitated these  two  outcomes  and  has  proven  effective.  At 
tne  same  time  the  role  and  operations  of  the  Basic  Skills 
Steering  Committee  in  achieving  these  outcomes  will  be 
viewed  as  minimal 

2.  Evaluation  of  the  Right -to-Read  Special  Emphasis  Project  (July 
1980).  Tne  purpose  of  this,  study  was  to  evaluate  tne  effectiveness,  or 
TiVen  Special  Emphasis  Projects.  Special  Emphasis  Projects  were  to  deter- 
mine if  tne  use  of  reading  specialists*  reading  teachers,  and  intensive 
summer  reading  programs  woul  d  impact  on  children's  aoiluy  to  learn  to  read.^ 

Eignt  Special  Emphasis  projects  were  funded  in  1975.  Of  tnese,  six 
were  refunded,  and  one  new  project  was  funded  for  school  years  1977-78  and 
1978-79.  The  sevenSpecial  Emphasis  projects  which  operated  in  1977-78  and 
1978-79  are  included  in  this  evaluation.  These  projects  were  located  in 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  California. 

The  working  hypothesis  of  the  Special  Emphasis  Project  was,that  inten- 
sive programs  of  reading  instruction  introduced  at  an  early  ag^-would  effect 
siamficant.  improvement  in  patterns  of  reading  achievement  in  schools  having 
large  numbers  of  low  achieving  students.  The  cata  collected  and  analyzed 
from  tne  seven  project  sites  for  this  evaluation  study  -eveal  that  Special 
Enpnasis  sites  themselves  can  be  classified  according  to  the  degree  to  whicn 
they  implemented  the  Special  "Emphasis  concept  program.  Of  the  tnree  sites 
with  the  hichest  implementation- clings  (Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Texas) , 
two  showed  evidence  of  impact  fa/onng  Special  Emphasis  student  groups.  The 
data  suggest  that  program  implementation  had  a  determining  influence  on 
orogram  success  and  consequently  on  student  perf omance.  Of  tne  sites 
achieving  low  implementation  ratings  (Michigan,  Orno,  nest  Virginia,  and 
California),  significant  differences  between  Special  Empnasis  and  comparison 
student  groups  were  scattered  between  the  two  student  groups.  Because  it  is 
questionable  that  Special  Emphasis  was  in  fact  fully  implemented  at  these 
four  sites,  the  few  instances  of  impact  -favoring  -Special  Emphasis  groups 
cannot  oe  construed  as  evidence  of  program  success. 

In  summary,  those  sites  which  (1)  most  closely  followed  the  program 
guidelines,  (2)  teamed  the  reading  specialist  in  the  classroom  witn  the 
reaular  classroom  teacher,  and  (3)  developed  a  high  degree  of  staff  partici- 
pation in  the  program  through  inservice  traimng^^exDerienced  the  greatest 
impact  on  student  reading  scores.  Practical  experimental  proolems  including 
the  confounding  influence  of  other  programs,  lack  of  comparability  between 
treatment  and  comparison  schools,  and  the  lack  of  precision  of  the  measure- 
ment instrument  may  mask  the  true  efficacy  of  tne  Special  Emphasis  concept. 

3.  4n  Evaluation  of  the  Right -to-Read  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution 
Program  (TTnal  Report)  (October  19"80T;  The  specific  objectives  of  the  study 
were:  . 

(1)  To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  tne  1 3D-  :n  generating  reacing 
motivation  (a  psychosocial  analysis). 


(2)  To  describe  the  process  by  which  books  are  acquired  and  distributed 
to  children -{a  distribution  analysis). 

ED  contracted  originially  for  a  two-phase  study.    Phase  I  was  to  consist 

of  design  and  developmental  activities  (formulation  of  the  study  design, 

instrument  design,  development  of  the  data  collection  plan).  Phase  II  was 
to  consist  of  data  collection  and  reporting. 

In  ord^r  to  meet  the  two  study  objectives,  GRC  implemented  a  two-part 
research  program.  Part  One  involved  the  investigation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  IBDP  in  generating  reading  motivation.  This  aspect  of  the  research 
required  tne  identification  of  the  dependent  variable,  reading  motivation, 
and  the  ir.deoendent  variables  which  contnoute  to  or  are  incorporated  in  tne 
motivation  tc  read.  Independent  variables  include  program  characteristics, 
self-reports  on  attitudes  and  behaviors,  observations  ftf  teachers  and  par- 
ents, and  d^mograpnic  variables.  Par.  Twc  was  an  investigation  of  the,  IBDP 
process--a  descriptive  assessment  of  the  design,  management,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  IBDP  in  tems  o^  program  objectives  and  efficiency.* 

Funds  for  tne  project  were  nearly  exhausted  pno*  to  the  activation  of 
the  second  stage  of  data  collection.  The  final  report  did  not  reflect  the 
planned  pre-and  post-analysis  whicn  had  been  designed  to  generate  informa- 
tion about  chidlren's  attitudes,  expectations,  peer  influences,  family 
reading  patterns/expectat ions/influences t  and  community  and  scnool  influ- 
ences. The  final  report  is  a  descriptive  account  of  tne  structure  of  t-he 
readina  motivation  plan  and  its  fielc  activities.  ~" 

Curtailed  funding  also  reduced  the  scope  of  the  cistribut lpr,  analysis 
resulting  in  the  deletiof  of  the  books jptl i ers  survey.  The  RIF  headquarters 
sjrvey  and  the  sponsors'  surveys  were  in  the  final  report. 

4.  BSIP  m  cooperation^ with  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluation  had 
awarded  a  contact  to  perform  the  following:  '  ' 

(1)  Develop  a  descriptive  model  of  ten  A  pr^ecLS.  w&kfl' include  in- 
school ,  out -of -school  and  -parent  pctft tcipat ion  progNTms.  Data 
gatherea  will  be  analyzed  to  determine  wn  ether  or  not  the  Basic 
Skills  Program  is  meeting  legislated  goals. 

(2)  Develop  a  predictive  model  of  success  and  plan  to  apply  it  to 
about  25  Part  A  projects.  Data  gathered  unaer  this  model  will-  be 
analyzed  to  determine  which  comooner^"  of  a  project^  contribute 
to  project  success. 

(3)  Field  visit  seven  selected  sites  as  representative  case  stuoies. 

Due  to  the  Program  consolidation  this  study  was  terminated  before  its 
conclusion. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 


Sources  of  Evaluation: 

1.  Evaluation-  of  School  -Based  Right  -to-Read  Sites,    Contemporary  Re- 
search, Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CA,~  0ctTober"l973. 

2.  Evaluation    of    Sampled    Community-Based    Right -to-Read  Projects, 
Pacific  Training  and ^Technical  Ass4stance  Corporation,  Berkeley,  CA;  Sep- 

-t ember  1974.         f  *'  \ 

3.  Assessment  of  the  State  Agency  Component  of  Right -to-Read,  Applied 
Management  Sciences,  -SH-^r  Spring,  WO,  June  197^. 

*     \  ~  / 

4.  Final  Report,    Evaluation    of   the  Ri ght -to-Read    Special  Emshdsfs 
Projects ,  General  Research  Corporation,  McLean",  VA,  July  1980.  , 

5.  Final  Report »  An    Evaluation  of  the  Ri  gn:--t'o-Read  Inexpensive  Book 
Distribution  ProGrara^  General    tes^arctt   Corporation,    McLean,  *  VA,  October 

6.  Evaluability    Assessment  of  tne    Title  II  3a'sic  Skills  Improvement' 
Program^  The  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  CA,  December  1981. 


•  For  furtner  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact;    Dexter  Magers 
*  .  (202)  245-82*2 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness 

Contact:    Arthur  Kirscnenbaun 
(202)  2*5-8877 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

National  Diffusion  Netwdrk  Program 
(CFDA  No.  84.073) 

V 

Legislation:     a  Expiration  Date: 

Section  583  of  the  EducatioruConsol i-  June  30,  1987 

dation  and  Improvement  Act  of  J981, 
P.L.  97-35,  Chapter  2,  Subchapter  D,  '* 

Secretary's  Discretionary  Funds.  — 

Funding  History:  Year  .     Authorization  Appropriation 

1974  0/      '  "      $  9,100,000 

"  i                      1975.  -I/--          ,  8,400,000 

1976  T/  -0- 

1977  2A  10,000,000 

1978  j/  10,000,000 

1979  7/  14,000,000 

1980  3/  10,000,000 
#                              1981  7/  8,750,000 

1982  4/  10,020,000 

1983  4/ 


1/  %ns  program  is  composed  of  a  number  of  activities  which  were  initiated 
under  various  authorities  with  different  appropriations.  Thus,  the 
National  Diffusion  Network  was  established  in  1974  under  the  authority 
of  ESEA,  Title  III  Section  306  and  was  funded  at  $9.1  million-.  In  1975, 
the* Packaging  and  Field  Testing  Program  under  tne  Cooperative  Research 
Act,  P.L. ,531,  83rd  Congress  was  funded  at  $1.4  million  while  the 
National  Diffusion  Network  still  authorized  by  ESEA  Title  III  received 
$3.4  million.  In  1976,  both  activities  were  under  the  authority  of  the 
Special^  Projects  Act  of  P.L.  93-380  without  a  separate  authorization. 
No  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  National v Diffusion  Netwdrk  in  1976 
while  the  Packaging  activity  was  funded  at  $1.4  million. 

2/  In  1977,  both  activities  were  combined  into  the  same  program.  In  1977- 
and^.1978,  the*  National  Diffusion  Nefvfork  was  under  the  authority  of  tne 
Special  Projects  Act,  P.L.  93-380,  and  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  Section  442(a),  with  no  separate  authorization  level. 

3/  In  1979,  this  program  was  renamed  the  National  Diffusion  Program.  In 
1979  through  1981,  it  was  under  the  authority  of  Title  III  of  P.L.  95- 
561,  Section  303,  and  the  Genera?  Educational  Provisions  Act,  Section 
442(a)  with  no  separate  authorization  level. 

4^-  Beginning  in  FY  1982,  the  program  is  authorized  under  the  Secretary's 
Discretionary  Funds  provided  for  in  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act..  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reserve 
up  to  six  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  Chapter  2  for  discretion- 
ary "activities.  The  amount  authorized  in  FY  1983  for  Chapter  2  is 
$589,363,000. 


The  Secretary's  Discretionary  -Funds  (under  P.L.  97-35,  Chapter  2, 
Subchapter  0)  support  Federal-level  activities  that  complement  State  and 
local  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  children  in  public 
and  private  schools.    Authorized  activities  include:  • 

^vo  Gathering  and  disseminating  information  on  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  ch il dren-  and  others  served  by  programs  under 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act. 

o    Assessing  the  neeas  of  children  served.  « 

o    Programs  and  projects  funded   by  the  National  ^Diffusion  Network. 

'  '      o    Research tand  demonstration. 

o    Etiucation^personnel  training.'  * 

o    Assistance  to  States  and  local  educational  agencies  in  program  im- 
plementation. 

o    Special  priorities:  , 

-  inexpensive  Book"  Distribution   '  . 

-  Arts  in  Education 

-  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 


To  impleraent  tfoe  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund  projects,  grants  and 
contracts  may  be  awarded  to  State  and  local  education  agencies,  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  private  egerrcie^,  organizations  and. 
institutions.  .  • 

Discretionary  projects  supported  under  the  Secretary's  Discretionary 
Funds  provide  limited  but  essential  supporyfoc  act  ivitres  at  the  elementary 
and_j>econdary  education  level  that  addre/s  national,  rather  than  State  or 
local  concerns.- 


re/s  n 

\ 


Th^  Nat ional  Dt££usion  Network  (NDN)  is  a  discretionary  activity.  Its 
purpose  fs  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  by  promoting  the  widespread 
dissemination  and  use  of  exemplary  education  practices  and  projects 'which 
have  been  certified  as  effective  by  the  Education  Department's  Joint  Dissem- 
ination Review  Panel  (JDRP),  a  panel  that  reviews  individual •  claims  of 
effectiveness  of  educational  materials,  practices,  and  projects  prior  to 
endorsement  for  nationwide  dissemination. 

The  major  objective  of  the  program  is  to  disseminate  exemplary  (i..e., 
JDRP  approved)  educational  practices  and  projects  to  interested  school  dis- 
tricts and  to  assist  education  agencies  in  implementing  the  exemplary  prac- 
tices \hr ot/gh  the  provision  of  materials,  personnel  training,  and  other 
supportive  services.  .  The  NDN  accomplishes  this  objective  through  a  school 
improvement  process  which:  (1)  identifies  programs  that  work;  (2)  trans- 
ports the  programs  across  state  lines;  (3)  brings  tnem  to  the  attention  of 


educators  who  are  interested  in  improving  their  educational  programs;  (4) 
provides  schools  with  several  equally  effective  programs  from  which  to 
choose  and  (5)  provides  training  and  follow-up  technical  assistance  for 
those  who  decide  to  install  a  particular  program. 

/ 

Program  Operations: 

This  program  makes  educators  aware  of  exemplary  projects,  and  provides 
personal  assistance  in. the  selection  and  implementation  of  such  projects 
in  new  communities.  Grants  are  Awarded  to  developers  of  proven  educational 
programs  (called  Developer-Demonstrators)  to  provide  materials,  training  and 
assistance  to  school  districts  that  want  to  adopt  their  projetts.  Other 
grantees  (called  State  Facilitators)  are  also  funded  as  dissemination  agents 
to  make  school  districts  in  their  States  aware  of  alternative  exemplary 
approaches  and  to  hel p ^interested  districts  identify  and  obtain  assistance 
from  project  'developers  in  implementing  a  project  to  meet  specific  local 
needs.  The  NDN  disseminates  selected  projects  approved  by  the  Joint  Dissem- 
ination Review  Panel.  Approval  by  the  Panel  means  that  Panel  members  have 
examined  objective  evidence  of  effectiveness  submitted  by  the  developer  of 
the  program  and  are  convinced  that  the  program  has  met  its  stated  objectives 
at  the  original  demonstration  site.  In  addition,  the  program  developer  has 
demonstrated  the  likelihood  that  the  program  will  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  others  in  similar  locations. 

The  NDN  also  funds  technical  assistance  contracts  which  provide  assis- 
tance to  members  of  the  NDN  (State  Facilitators  and  Developer  Demonstrators) 
and  to  others,  such  as  the  developers  of  programs  that  show  promise  of 
becoming  members  of  the  NDN.  The  contractors  conduct  workshops,  provide 
evaluation  assistance,  develop  strategies  for  special  Subgroups,  develop 
materials,  assist  in  the  identification  of  promising  programs  which  are  can- 
didates for  filling  gaps  in  the  NDN,  and  provide  other  types  of  training 
assistance  to   those    managing    and    conducting    dissemination  activities. 

In  the  past,  Program  funds  supported  dissemination-related  evaluations 
and  studies.  Through  competitive  procurement  procedures  contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  studies  that  examine  various  activities  and  aspects  of  the  dis- 
semination, project  implementation,  and  school  improvement  processes  to 
learn  from,  improve  upon,  and  provide  alternatives  to  current  Program  strat- 
egies. The  last  study  was  initiated  in  1978  and  will  be  completed  this 
year--"A  Study   of  Dissemination  Efforts    Supporting  School  Improvement." 

Program  Scope: 

Appropriations  for  the  NDN  have  ranged  from  $9.1  million  in  FY  1974 
to  $14  million  in  1979  to  $8.75  million  in  1981.  In  FY  1982,  99  exemplary 
Developer  Demonstrator  projects  were  funded.  Facilitator  projects  were 
supported  in  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Technical  "assistance  contracts  provided  materials,  train- 
ing and  support  services  to  NDN  grantees,  conducted  a  nationwide  search  for 
promising  programs  in  content  areas  such  as  science,  writing,  mathematics, 
languages,  and  educational  technology,  provided  expert  assistance  in  the 
design,  implementation,  and  analysis  of  evaluation  of  such  programs  so  that 
they  could  be  approved  by  the  Department's  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel 
and  become  eligible  for  NDN  funding. 


Ho 


v  -  FY  1982  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  / 

ACTIVITY  AWARDS  \  .    OBLIGATION       AVERAGE  AW£RD 

1.  Natiooal  Diffusion  Network         '  .  $10,020,000 

State  Facilitators  '  ■  55  1/    5  $  76,590 

Developer-Demonstrators  99  45,110 

2.  Technical  Assistance  NA 

A  total  of  99  projects  are  being  disseminated  by  the  NDN.  About  99 
percent  of  the  programs  f untied  by  the  NDN  were  developed  by  local  school 
districts.  Thirty  percent  of  the  programs  are  in  the  basic  skills,  about, 
90  percent  are  in  academic  areas  and  less  than  10  percent  are  in  non- 
academic  areas. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Earlier  studies  as  well  as  recent  evidence  indicate  that  the  National 
Diffusion  Network- Program  has  been  successful  in  causing  many  school  dis- 
tricts to  attempt  implementation  of  exemplary  education  practices  and  that 
there  is  substantial  educator  interest  in  the  types  of  services  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Program.  The  demand  for*  NDN  services  continues  to  be  great; 
in  1982  over  10,300  local  sites  initiated  tmpl ementat ion  of  NDN's  exemplary 
projects.  Many  of  these  are  reasonably  faithful  implementations*  of  the 
original  projects,  although  some  adaptation  to  local  conditions  have  typ«- 
ically  been  necessary.  From  year  to  year  an  increasing  number  of  Developer 
Demonstrators  have  been  collecting  impact  data  at  adoption  sites."  There 
is  considerable  evidence  that  such  adoptions  have  resulted  in  improved 
student  learning  in  -new  communities.  In  addition,  most  participating 
teachers  report  increased  student  achievement  as  a  major  benefit  of  imple- 
ment?tofl.  3D  NDN  project.'  There  appears  to  be  considerable  satisfaction 
with  tne  adopted  projects  ana  with  the.  services  provided  by  the  NDN. 
Finally,  managers  of  other  EBySuppAnted  program*  report  substantial  benefit 
from'their  association  or  partnership  with  the  NDN.  Each  "of  these  issues 
is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Spread  of  Exemplary  Projects: 

*  Based  upon  figures "  compiled  from  funded  NDN  projects  it  is  estimated 
that  10,300  schools  have  adopted  and  are  implementing  exemplary  projects. 
More  tnan  37,000  educators  have  received  training  to  implement  NDN  pro- 
jects and  approximately  two  and  one-half  million  students  have  been  served 
by  the  projects  adopted  in  new  sites. 


5/  Serving  50  states,  the  District  of  .Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 


Hz 


Fidelity  of  Project  Implementation: 


An  earlier  NDN,  evaluation  (Emrick,  1977)  reported  that  projects  being 
implemented  via  the  NDN  were  reasonably  faithful  to  developer  specifica- 
tions. Similarly,  interim  results  from  a  current  study  (Crandall,  1980) 
have  shown  that  NDN  project  adopters  are  implementing  the  new  practices 
with  considerable  fidelity. 

User  Satisfaction: 

Results  from  studies  conducted  over  the  last  four  years  (Emrick,  1977; 
Stearns,.  1977;  Campeau,  1978;  and  Crandall,  1980)  indicate  that  user  satis- 
faction with  the  services  and  materials  provided  by  the  NDN  and  with  the 
projects  adopted  continue  to  be  high.  In  addition,  the  most  recent  study 
of  NDN  (Crandall,  1980)  indicates  that  teachers  in  schools  implementing 
NDN  projects  report  some  kind  of  student  benefit  —  thi  majority  report  im- 
proved levels  of  student  achievement. 

Effectiveness:  "  " 

*  For  some  time  NDN  participants  and  program  managers  have  agreed  that 
the  educational  outcomes  of  projects  implemented  through  the  efforts  of 
this  Program  is  an  area  that  needs  to  be  examined.  Accordingly,  evaluation 
activities  have  received  increasing  emphasis  in  the  NDN.  A  formative  eval- 
uation system  was  implemented  in  1981  to  provide  NDN  participants  with  re- 
sources and  procedures  to  assess  their  dissemination  and  assistance  render- 
ing activities.  -  tj\ 

Influence  on  other  ED  Supported  School  Inpp&Ygmeot  ^ff orrcs : 

Program  strategies  and  activities  have  continued  to\vcflve  and  improve 
over  the  life  of  this  program  due  tV  results/  of  specif id^yaluat ions  and 
experiences  with  other  ED-supported  phMrams.j  At  the  same  time  other  ED 
programs  have  benefitted  from  their  association  with  the  NDN.  In  particu- 
lar, recent  reports  (Shive,  1980,  and  Mctonnell  and  McLaughli^  1980)  have 
underscored  the  benefits  experienced  by.  the  Follow  Through  and  ESEA  IV-Cn 
programs.  In  the  case  of  the  Follow  Through  program,  the  NDN  has  signifi- 
cantly influenced  the  Follow  Through  Resource  Centers.  Centers  have  modeled 
themselves  after  NDN  Developers/Demonstrators  and  use  the  NDN  as  the  prin- 
ciple means  of  access  to  adopter  districts.  Moreover,  the  greater  the  Re- 
sources Centers  involvement  with  the  NDN,  the  greater  their  progress  in 
carrying  out  expanded  demonstration  activities  (Shive,  1980). 

Similarly,  an  effective  partnership  between  ESEA  IV-C  and  the  NDN  has 
been  noted  in  a  recent  study.  More  specifically,  State  and  local  IV-C 
staff  saw  the  services  of  the  NDN  state  faciltator  as  a  critical  element 
ifi  IV-C  program  effectiveness.  State  facilitators  were  able  to  explain  lo- 
cal needs  or  problems,  suggest  relevant  projects,  assist  in  preparing  IV-C 
adoption  proposals  and  provide  implementation  assistance.  This  role  was 
found  to  be  one  that  even  the- best-intentioned  or  best  staffed  SEA  can 
rarety  fulfil  1  because  of  its  concomitant  monitoring  responsibil ities , 
geographic  distance,  and  staff  workload  (McDonnel  and  McLaughlin,  1980). 


Current  Analytic  Activities; 

Study  of  Dissemination  Efforts  Supporting  School  Improvement, 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  process  of  school  improve- 
ment and  the  dissemination  strategies  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
levels  in  order  to  determine  what  effects  Federal  and  State  dissemination 
activities  play  in  the  process  and  to  determine  ways  in  which  dissemination 
or  school  improvement  activities  should  *be  conducted  in  the  future.  The 
study  is  being  conducted  by  the  NETWORK*  of  Andover,  Massachusetts.  To 
date,  this  study  (1)  produced  a  report,  entitled,  "A  Po.licy  Study  of  Resource 
Centers  for  the  Division  of  Follow  Through  Programs,"  which  was  used  to 
determine  future  funding  and  operational  policies  regarding  Follow  Through's 
Resource  Centers;  (2)  developed  and  distributed  a  formative  evaluation 
guidebook  for  use  by  NDN  funded  disseminators  and  trained  all  NDN  grantees 
in  its  use;  and  (3)  produced  a  report  entitled,  "Preliminary  Description 
of  Selected  Dissemination  Activities  in  the  Eduation  Division  of  DHEW," 
which  was  used  to  provide  data  to  aid  the  work  of  the  Education  Department's 
Transition  Team.    (Projected  completion  date:    Fall  1982.) 
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Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

 T\  > 

Current  *  , — /  \ 

Crandal  1 ,  Thompson,  and  J.  A.  Taylor,  The  National  Diffu- 

sion Network:  A  Special  Report*  Andover,  MA:  The  NETWORK,  Inc., 
November,  198JJ. 

Hearings  from  the  Subcommitee  on  Appropriation,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 97th  Congress,  First  Session,  Part  6.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, pp.  909-954. 

McDonnel  ,  L.  M. ,  and  M.  W.  McLaughlin,  Program  Consolidation  and  the 
State  Role  in  ESEA  Title  IV.  Santa  Monica,  CA:  The  Rand  Corpora- 
tion,  April ,  I960. 

Shive,  G.,  et  al.,  APolicy  Study  of  Resource  Centers  for  the  Division 
of  Follow  Through,  Andover,  MA:    The  NETWORK,  Inc.  1980. 


Other 


Berman,  P.,  and  M.-W.  McLaughlin,  et  al.,  Federal  Program  Supporting 
Educational  Change.  Volume  1-7,  Santa  Monica,  CA:  The  Rand  Corpor- 
ation, 1975  and  1977. 

Campeau,  P.  L.  Packaging  as  a  Strategy  for  Improving  the  Prpcess  of 
Diffusing  Educational  Projects.  Paper  presented  as  th^  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Education  Research  Associat ion/New  York 
City,  April  4-8,  1977.  ^^^^ 

Campeau,  P.  L.,  et  al.,  Final  Report:  Evaluation  of  Project  Informa- 
tion Package  Dissemination  and  Implementation.  Palo  Alto,  CAT 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  January,  1979. 

Emrick,  J.   A.,  Evaluation  of  the  National  Diffusion  Network,  Vols.  1 
and  2,  Menlo  Park,  CA:    Stanford  Research  Institue,  1977. 
and  2,  Menlo  Park,  CA:    Stanford  Research  Institute,  1977. 

Foat,  C.  M.,  Selecting  Exemplary  Compensatory  Education  Projects  for 
Dissemination  via  Project  Information  Packages,  Technical  Report 
UR-242,  Mountain  View,  CA:    RMC  Research  Corporation,  1974. 

Harris,  S.  L.,  et  al'. ,  Preparing  for  Dissemination:    A,  Study  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance  for  Developer-Demonstrator  Project  in  the  NDN,  An- 
dover, MA:    The  NETWORK,  Inc.,  1979.  \ 
« 

Horst,  D.  -P.,  et  al . ,  An  Evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages 
as  Used  for  the  Diffusion  of  Bilingual  Projects]  Mountain  View, 
CA:    RMC  Research  Corporation,  1980.  " 

Horst,  D.  P.,  A.  M.  Piestrup,  C.  M.  Foat,  and  J.  L.  Binkley,  Evaluation 
Recommendations  for  Revisions.  Mountain  View,  CA:  RMC  Research 
Croporation,  1975. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operation! 

V;     /       •  * : '  1  \ 

Contact:    Lee  Wickline  ~ 

(202)  653-7000  ^  \ 

For  further  information  about  studies, 

Contact:    Ann  Weinheimer 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Namef 

Cities  Jn 'Schools  Program  (CFDA  No.1  84.139) 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Elementary  and* Secondary  Education  Act,  September  30,  1982 

Title  III,  Part  A,  Section  303 


Funding  History:         Year         Authorization  Appropriation 


$  2,336,853 
2,185,500 
2,850,000 
2,745,000 

2/ 


Year 

Authorization 

1978 

$2,336,853 

1979 

2,185,500 

1980 

2,850,000 

1981  . 

2,745,000 

1982 

25,000,000  1/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  supported  projects  in  urban  areas  to  demonstrate  how 
coordinating  the  delivery  of  educational  and  human  services  to  students 
and  their  families  can  help  to  remove  barriers  to  high  school  graduatio 


Program  Operations:         ;  :  . 

Through  FY- 1981,  this  program  made  discretionary  awards 
through  a  mult i -contractual  arrangement  among  cities,  public  agencies, 
and  nonprofit  organizations.    Projects  received  multiple  funding  from 
Federal  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector.    Any  city  was" 
eligible  •for  funding  1€  it  had  ,a  population  greater  than  100,000  and 
could  document: 

—   private  sector  "investment  of  at  least  $75,000; 
— ,■  * 

1/   This  amount  isvthe  total  authorization  for  Section  303  of  the  » 
"    Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965. 

•  2/   Tire  program  was  consolidated  'into  the  blpck  grant  authority  under 
"    Chapter  2i of  the  .Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement*- Act  of 
1,981.    No  individual  dollar  amount  was  specified  fqr  cities  in 
schools  purposes"  under  the  block  grant. 


~   that  50  percent  of  the  students  to  De  served  came  from 
families  with  taxable  incomes  not  exceeding  the  low  income 
classification  of  families  set  forth  in-  the  "Current  Popula- 
tion Report,"  8ufeau  of  the  Census. 

—  local  public  investment  of  at  least  $50,000; 

—  interagency  cooperation  among  at  leas-t  tnree  separate  organi- 
zations, such  as  a  local  educational  agency,  a  city  government, 
a  comrtunity-based  organization,  or  a  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation. 

Program  Scope: 

*        The  federal  grant  supported  projects  in  Houston,  Oakland  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  Atlanta,  Indianapolis,  and  New  York  City.  Twenty 
'seven  percent  of  the  funding  comes  frdm  the  private  sector. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR) -conducted  a  national 
evaluation  of  the  Cities  in  Schools  Program  (CIS)  over  a  four  year 
period.    Total  cost  of  the  study  was  $964,000. 

Findings  reported  in  the  AIR  evaluation  included  tne  following: 

—  At  its  best,  the  student's  relationship  with  the  program 
caseworker  was  a  close,  confidential,  supporti-ve  one,  often 
the  only  such  relationship  with  an  adult. 

—  Even  when  the  relationships  were  more  superficial,  the  small 
'caseload  and  caseworker's  location  in  the  school  facilitated 
knowledge  of  the  student  tnat  very  few  teacners  could  matcn 
and  an  availability  to  help  that  centrally  located  service 
^workers  could  not  matcft. 

--   Cities  in  Schools  demonstrated  that  tne  scnool  location  and 
daily  presence  can*facilitate  screenings  for  service  need^ 
(e.g.,  medical  examinations,  cnecks  on  basic  welfare  neeas) 
that  would  not  have  occurred  otherwise. 

—  Through  its  programmatic  activities,  Cities  in  Schools 
provided  opportunities  for  social  and  cultural  developmental 
experiences  that  would  not  have  occurred  otherwise. 

In  terms  of  the  impact  that  the  program  hoped  to  see  —  that  is, 
improved  attendance,  improved  academic  'performance,' and  in  tne  long 
run,  an  improved  chance  to  make  it  as  ao  adult,  AIR  reported  tnat  its 
data  permitted  it  to  say  very  little. 
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The  evaluation  concluded  that  CIS  demonstrated  feasibility  and 
that  some  straightforward  changes  in  staffing  and  management  could  be 
expected  to  increase  their  consistency  and  intensity  across  all  parti- 
cipating students.    The  evaluation  further  stated  that  an  "intercity 
school  that  works"  will  include  as  part  of  its  resources  something 
very  like  CIS,  and  that  the  most  economical  way  to  reach  that  goal  is 
to  build  on  the  start  that  CIS  has  made. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  records.  — - 

The  National  Evaluation  of  tHe  Cities  in  SchooVs  Program.  American 
Institute  for  Research,  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  N.v{^,  Washington,  O.C., 


Other  than  the  above,  none. 


1981. 


For  further  i-nformation  about  program  operations, 


Contact:    Kathlyn  Moses 


(202)  245-8275 


For  further  information  about  program  efjfecti  venesS , 


Contact:    Norman  Gold 


(202)  254-6271 


or 

Rhonda  Lewis 


(20?)  245^7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION 'REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Push  for  Excellence  Project  (CFDA  No.  84.140) 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act , 
1  973  Amendments',  Title  III,  Part  A, 


September  30,  1982 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


25,000,000  1/ 


445,000 
1  ,000,000 
1 ,000,000 


825,000 


1 ,000,000 
825,000 
2/ 


445,000 
1 ,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  bring  about  a  change  in  attitude 
toward  school  and  education  by  students  in  urban  areas.    Each  project 
was  designed  to  mobilize  all  resources  within  a  community,  for  a  coordi- 
nated effort  to  improve  the  school  environment,  create  vocational  and 
academic  opportunities  for  students,  motivate  achievement,  and  in- 
still personal  responsibility.    Program  objectives  include  improving 
school  attendance,  decreasing  dropout  rates,  reducing  vandalism  and 
physical  assaults  by  students  on  each  other  and  on  faculty,  and  improving 
bas^ic  skills.    In. addition,  the  program  encouraged  active  parental  support 
of  students'  achievement  efforts. 

Program  Operations : 

This  program  awarded  grants  to  Push  for  Excellence,  Inc.,  and  to 
several  local  educational  agencies  that  worked  with  Push  for  Excellence, 
Inc.,  to  stimulate  excellence  in  education  by  coordinating  tne  efforts 
and  resources  within  a  community— parents ,  students,  educators,  clergy- 
men, business,  and  the  media.    Projects  were  intended  to  serve  as 


17    This  amount  is  the  total  authorization  for  Section  303  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965. 

2/  Tne  program  was  consolidated  into  the  block  grant  authority  under 
Chapter  2. of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.    No  individual  dollar  amount  was  specified  for  the  Cities 
in  Schools  purposes  under  the  block  grant. 
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demonstration  models  for  replication  1n  other  major  cities  throughout 
the  Nation.    The  program  relied  upon  strong  parental  and  community 
Involvement  in  carrying  out  its  objectives*    The  national  office  gf 
Push  for  Excellence  Inc#,  located  in  Chicago  was 'also  responsible  for 
training  and  technical  assistance  and  disseminating  information, 

Program  Scope: 

The  Push  for  Excellence  program  was  started  in  December  1975  In  18 
high  schools  in  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Denver,  Chattanooga,  and  Kansas  City. 
In  1978,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  announced  plans 
for  support  of  a  three-year  demonstration  of  Push  for  Excellence  September 
1979  marked  the  start'  of  the  firstr-full  year  of  Federal  funding  for 
the  three  prototype  sites  ~  Chicago,  Xansas  City,  and  Los  Angeles. 
In  1980,  expansion  sites  were  established  in  Denver,  Chattanooga,  and 
Buffalo* 

The  criteria  for  direct  funding  were  local  education  support,  a 
strong  advisory  council,  and  strong  private  sector  support. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  National  Evaluation  of  the  Push  for  Excellence  Project  began 
in  February  1979,  concurrently  with  the  program's  initial  grant.    The  „ 
study  was  conducted  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  (AIR).  The 
first  two  technical  reports  of  tne  national  evaluation  cited  the  fol- 
lowing early  accomplishments: 

—  Local  communities  were  energized  to  tackle  the  problems 
facing  their  schools*    The  evidence  was  in  the  large 
turnouts  for  the  program's  start-up  activities  and  the 
resources  donated  by  churches,  businesses,  and  individual 
citizens. 

—  Recognition  and  approval  were  among  high  students.  Teachers 
and  parents,  although  they  saw  no  immediate  good,  saw  potential 
in  the  Push-Excel lence  concept* 

—  New  sites  were  organfzed  as  planned.    School  and  site  advisory 
councils  were  established  and  initiated  activities  based  on 
the  schools  and  their  neighborhoods. 

—  Program  activities,  which  depend  on  voluntary  participation 
engaged 'students  and,  less  frequently,  parents  teachers,  and 
community  members* 
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The  report  also  cited  the  following  start-up  problems: 

The  guidelines  provided  by  the  nationaT  office  were  insufficient^ 
for  local  program  development  and,  operation.    They  did  not  link 
program  activities  to  the  expectations  for  program  impact. 

—  Mechanisms  for  identifyirtg  problems  and  adjustments  were  lacking. 
Technical  assistance  from  the  national  office  was  virtually  nil. 

—  Roles  were  ambiguous  and  communications  channels  snarled. 
Turnover  among  senior  staff,  locally  and  nationally,  was  a 
chronic  problem. 

The  concerns  hinged  on  the  need  for  a  systematic  approach  to  program 
development. 

The  final  report  of  the  evaluation  concluded  that 
As  a  federally  funded  demonstration: 

the  mechanism  to  get  results        (known  as  the)  "total  invol vement" 
approach  was  never  fully  translated  into  an  agenda  for  a  program. 
The  sites  were  left  largely  to  their  own  devices,  and  they  Responded 
by  developing  activities  that  seemed  to  them  to  be  useful  and  appro- 
priate and  consistent  with  their  understanding  of  what  Push  for 
Excellence  was  all  about; 


the  total  involvement  concept  relied  on  parental  involvement  that  the 
movement  had  to  inspire,  not  an  existing  involvement  that  the  program' 
could  tapl    Parental  willingness  to  involve  tremselves  in  thei&*  • 


children's  education  was  extremely  low  at  certain  sites. 
As  a  "movement H 

the  Push  for  Excellence  gave  to  local  implementors  a  set  of  activi- 
ties:   the  pledge,  voter  registration  for  seniors,  and  report  card 
pickups.    It  also  gave  an  effective  formula  for  generating  local 
.  interest— the  mass  rally,  press  conferences,  and  petition  campaigns.. 
Push  for  Excellence,  the  movement,  also  created  problems  for  the 
program  it  spawned  ...the  diversion  of  national  staff  from  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  creation  of  new  local  initiatives,  conflicts 
over  terms  of  contracts  that  the  staff  negotiated  with  local  sites  * 
and  lack  of  follow-up  after  local  interest  had  been  mobilized. 
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None 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


2.  The  National  'Evaluation  of  the  Push  for  Excellence  Project: 

Report  3:  The  Program,  the  School  and  the  Students,  Washington,  D.C. 
American  institutes  for  Research,  April,  1981. 

3.  The  National  Evaluation  of  the  Push  for  Excellence  Project! 

ftnal  Report. :  Washington,  D/C,:  -American  Institutes  for  Research, 
March,  1982* 


For  further  information  about'  programs  operations, 

Contact:    Kathlyn  Moses  •  f 

(202)  245-8275      -  . 


For  further  information  about  -studies  of  program  effectiveness,  ^ 

Contact:    Rhonda  Lewis 

(202)  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

^Improvement  1n  Local  Educational  Practice  (CFDA  No;  8<f.089) 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  September  30,  1932 

Title  IV,  Part  C 

»- 

Funding  History:  Year":        Authorization :    Appropriation :  1/ 

'    1976  $350,000,000  $172,888,000  lj 

^     .                                 1977  Indefinite  184,521,852 

',1978    \  *"  -  194,400,000 

^49.79  '•  "  197,400,000 

1 98?T —  "      •".  197,400,000 

1981  66,130,000- 

1982  vv        ^66,1 30,000    ,         ,-0-  3/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

ESEA  Tjtle  IV,  Part  C  was  a  State  formula  grant  program  designed 
to  improve  locil  educational  practices  through  the  following  kinds  of 
activities:    \\)  programs  for  children  with  special  needs  (e.g.,  educa- 
tionally deprived,  gifted  and  talented,  and  handicapped),  for  school 
districts  with  high  rates  of  children  who  do  not  complete  secondary 
schools,l\ and  fop-children  who  attend  private  schools  and  in  need 
of  improved  edtifcational  services;  (2)  demonstrating  improved  programs 
for  educationally  deprived  children  in  areas  with  high  concentration 

 ^  

1/    Program  wa9  advanced  funded  from  prior  year's  appropriation.  Funds 
appropriated  in  a  given  year  were  allocated  to  the  States  in  July 
of  that  year.      "  '  •■ 

2/    From  1976  through  1980,  Tit]e  iy~£j>rografli  funds  shown  here  include 
~     funds  for  Title  V  purposes:  -jStreng tuning  state  and  loca^  educational 
agencies*    For  each  yefr/SSl  million  of  tjie  total  was  used  for 
Title  V  purposes.  1  ^  ! 

1  c 

3/    This  activity  was  incorporated  into  Chapter  2  of  the  Education 

~     Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act' of  1981  and  no  doljaV  amount  was' 


specified. 
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of  low-income  families;  (3)  improving  basic  skills;  (4)  encouraging 
the  participation  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children; 
(5)  diagnosing  learning  problems,  and  assessing  children's 
educational  achievement;  (6)  improving  school  management  and  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources;  (7)  professional 
development  programs  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  other  instructional 
personnel;  (8)  pre-kindergarten  and  family  education  programs  related 
to  identifying  potential .barriers  to  learning,  educating  parents  in 
child  development,  home  based  programs,  and  referral  services;  (9)  use  of 
community  resources,  such  as  museums,  businesses,  labor  organizations, 
in  the  educational  process;  and  (10)  compensatory  education  programs. 

This  program  became  part  of  the  block  grant  (ChaDter  2  of  the'--. 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act)  as  of  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

Program  Operations: 

From  the  total  amount  available  for  Title  IV,  Part  the 
Secretary  of  Education  alloted  to  each  State  an  amount  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  children  age  5-17  in  the  State,  as  compared  with 
total  number  of  children  in  all  the  States.    (The  term  "State"  as 
used  here  included  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.)    Up  to  one  percent  of  the  amount  available  under  Title 
IV,  Part  C,  was  reserved  for  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Trus.t  Territory,  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  for  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  children  in  the  overseas  dependents  schools. 

In  order  to  receive  a  grant,  a  State  was  required  t#  submit,  or 'have 
file  with  the  Secretary,  a  general  application,  and  a  State  plan  that 
described  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  would  be  spent.    The  general 
application  included  assurances  that  the  State  would  use  proper  methods 
of  administering  the  Title  IV  program  in  such  areas  as  monitorinq, 
technical  assistance,  coordination,  disseminaj^on,  and  evaluation. 
The  general  application  remained  in  effect  for^foe  duration  of  the 
State  Title  IV,  Part  C,  program.  \ 

The  State  plan  must  have  included:    any  priorities  inPart  C  program 
purposes  or  activities  the  State  Education  Agency  intended  to  implement; 
the  application  review  process  and  criteria  for  funds  distribution; 
as$urance( that  it  will  meeet  the  requirements  pertaining  to  equitable 
participation  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  private  schools;  a  plan  to 
coordinate  Federal  and  State  funds  for  perservice  and  inservice 
education  of  educational  personnel  in  the  State,  the  activities  of 
the  State  Advisory  Council  to  carry  out  its  advisory,  evaluation,  and 
reporting  functions,  staffing  and  administration  of  the  Part  C  program; 
and  the  means  by  which  technical  assistance  would  be  provided  to  LEAs. 
The  State  plan  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Governor  and  the 
State  Advisory  Council  had  to  publish  and  circulate  throughout  the 
State  60  days  prior  to  being  submittted  to  the  U.S.  Depatment  of 
Educati-on  (ED)  in  order  that  comments  on  the  plan  could  be  obtained. 
The  State  plan  only  needed  to  be  submitted  only  once  every  three  years. 
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To  receive  a  subgrant,  an  LEA  had  to  submit  a  general  application* 
and  a  project  application  that  described  the  purpose  for  which  the 
funds  would  be  spent.    Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  an  SEA 
could  make  a  commitment  to  an  LEA  to  fund  a  multi-year  Part  C  project, 
but  not  for  more  than  five  fiscal  years,  excluding  the  period  during 
which  the  LEA  received  a  planning  grant. 

In  applying  for  funds,  LEAs  had  to  consider  children  and  teachers  in 
nonpublic  schools  in  their  districts  on  the  same  basis  as  children  in 
public  schools.    LEAs  had  to:  (1)  cbnsult  with  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  private  schools  within  its  boundaries 
during  all  phases  of  the  development  and  design  of  project;  (2)  ensure 
equitable  participation  by  children  in  private  schools  who  had  the 
same' needs  and  were  in  the  same  attendance  area,  or  age  or  grade  group 
as  public  school  children  participation  in  the  project;  (3)  provide 
benefits  to  private  school  children  that  were,  different  from  those  for 
public  school  children  if  the  differences  were  necessary  to  meet  their 
needs;  and  (4)  spend  the  same  average  amount  of  Title  IV  funds  on  a 
private  school  child  as  a  public  school  participant  unless  the  costs 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  nonpublic  school  children  were  different  from 
the  costs  of  meeting  the  needs  of  public  school  children. 

In  monitoring  the  operation  of  Title  IV  in  the  States,  Department 
of  Education  teams  conducted  reviews  of  State  administration  of  the 
program.    These  reviews  were  designed  to  go  beyond  compliance  checks  to 
determine  progress  in  remedying  shortcomings  disclosed  in  prior  reviews. 
The  schedule  for  the  ED  reviews  included  time  for  the  team  members  to 
visit  and  observe  LEA  projects  and  to  discuss  with  LEA  and  project  personnel 
the  nature  and  quality  of  services  rendered  by  the  SEA  under  Title  IV. 
One  of  the  goals  in  this  process  was  to  improve  the  ability  of  SEAs  to 
promote  the  adoption  of  successful,  validated  IV-C  projects. 

Program  Scope: 

Of  the  total  1981  appropriation  of  $66.1 3  mil  lion,  approximately 
$63  million  was  budgeted  as  "pass-through"  funds  to  be  distributed 
by  the  State  agencies  to  local  education  agencies  on  a  competitive 
basis  for  the  1981-82  program  year.    The  remainder,  $3  million,  was 
used  for  program  administration  and  activities  to  strengthen  assistance 
services  to  local  education  agencies. 

Program  Effectiveness  and-  Progress 

A  major  study  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  consolidation  was 
completed  in  1980  by  the  Rand  Corporation  and  the  findings  were 
reported  in  detail  in  the  1980  Annual  Evaluation  Report.  Briefly, 
the 'Study  found  that:  » 

fr>  0    Title  IV  was  a  popular,  well-run  program  that  received  praise 
/         from  State  and  local  program  staff  for  its  flexibility  and  ease 
\  of  administration. 

0    Title  IV  did  'not  result  in  a  consolidated  management  of  former 
categorical  programs.  \ 


Mean  dollar  amounts  oer  type  of  grant  ranged  from  $1,000  in  Pennsylvania 
to  $42,250  in  Louisiana  for  planning,  projects;  from  $5,757  in  Montana 
to  $118,333  in  Ohio  for  development  projects;  from  $2,500  in  New  Mexico 
to  $.103,000  in  Florida  for  demonstration  projects;  from  $2,078  in 
Nebraska  to  $34,310  1n  Texas  for  Adoption  Drojects;  and  332  in  Washington 
to  Kentucky  for  minlgrant  projects 

The  following  table  lists  the  various  curriculum  areas  in  which 
IV-C  project  funds  were  spent  in  1980-81: 

IV-C  PROJECTS  OPERATING  DURING  THE  1980-81  PROGRAM  YEAR 


Curricul urn  Arqa 


Amount  of 
Total  Funds 


Percentage 
of  Total 
Project 
Funds 


Number 

of  Percentage 
Projects    of  Projects 


Reading  - 
Instructional  Mode 
Math 

Language  Arts 
Social  Studies  _^ 
Guidance  &  Counseling 
Arts/Music 
Dropout  Prevention 
Career  Education 
Science 

Vocational  Education 
Health 
Media 

Physical  Education 
Environmental  €d  cation 
Parent  Educatior 
Community  Education 
Consumer  Education 
Nutrition 
Other 
Total 


$15,556,744 
14,718,186 
10,809,724 
9,603,655 
6,149,200 
4,726,561 
3,378,046 
'  3,259,690 
3,250,021 
2,848,?83 
2,014,239 
1 ,835,350 
1  ,748,102 
1,690,001 
i  1,328,785 
1,239,469 


24,006,946 
110,256,760 


848,067 
640,014 
605,177 


14.1 
13.3 
9.8 
8.7 
5.6 
4.3 
3.1  - 
3.0 
2.9 
2.6 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.2 
1.1 
0.8 
0.6 
0.5 
21.8 

Toior 


839 
658 
614 
483 
307 
226 
187 
125 
204 
179 
92 
99 
"113 
144 
90 
48 
23 
35 
55 
980 


15.2 
12.0 
11.2 
8.8 
.  5.6 
4.1 
3.4 
2.3 
3.7 
3.3 
1.7 
1.8 
2.1 
2.6 
1.6 
0.9 
0.4 
0.6- 
1.0 
17,7 
TM7(T 
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0    States  and  local  school  districts  varied  in  the- substance,  manage- 
ment,  and  quality  of  their  IV-8  and  IV-C  activities. 

0    Small  IV-8  and  IV-C  grants  could  induce  substantial  improvement 
in  local  practices. 

0    Title  IV  participation  of  eligible  non-public  school  students 
-was  uneven,  fTe&yjLoi  Eedeyal  requirements  for  equitable  partici- 
pation unmet. 

0    Title  IV  reached  a  sta^e.  where  it  would  be  appropriate  for  Federal 
officials  to  concentrate  less  on  compliance  and  more  on  sub- 
stantive program  development. 


Little  definitive  information  on  program  effectiveness  was 
available.  This  was  due  partly'to  the  fact  that  the  program  was  such  a 
flexible  one,  allowing  state  and  local  educational  agencies  to  fund  a 
wide  variety  of  projects.    Such  variety  made  it  difficult  to  establish 
and  measure  intended  outcomes  on  a  national  level. 

The  Oepartment  collected  some  information  from  a  small  number 
States  on  program  effectiveness  (Chelemer,  et  al  1981).    This  examination 
of  program  activities  indicated  that  Title  IV-C  funds  supported  the 
adoption  of  demonstration  projects—approximately  six  adoptions  per 
demonstration  project.    Morever  87%  of  the  projects  continued  at 
least  in  part  after  federal  funds  were-  terminated,  indicating  that 
IV-C  projects  won  local  commitment.    The  report  concluded  that  the 
ESEA  Title  IV-C  program  fulfilled  its  Congressional  mandate.  It 
supported  a  broad  range  of  activities  which  sought  to  meet  the  needs 
of  special  populations  as  well  as  the  general  student  population.  r 
The  program  was  highly  regarded  at  the  State  and  local  levels  because 
its  flexibility  permitted  the  support  of  projects  to  address  evolving 
educational  needs. 


Source  of  Evaluation- Data: 
Current: 

Chelemer,  Carol  and  Amanda  Clayburn.    ESEA  Title  IV-C:    A  Program 
Profile.    Report  of  1980-81  program  data  submitted  by  the  states 
tothe  Division  of  State  Educational  Assistance,  U.S.  Oepartment  of 
Education,  Washington,  O.C. 

McOonnell,  Lorraine  M. ,  McLaughlin,  Milbrey  M.  et  al.  Program  Coi 
dation  and  the  State  Role  in  ESEA  Title  IV.  Santa  Monica,  Call  fori 
The  Rand  Corporation,  1980. 
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OHEW,  USOE.  OED.    Uses  of  State  Administered  Federal  Education*-Funds . 
Fiscal  Years  1 979  and  1978.    HEW  Publication  No.  (0£)  80t47000V. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1980. 

Other:, 

(  4 

Berman,  P.  and  M.W.  McLaughlin,  Federal  Programs  Supporting  Educational 
Change*    Santa  Monica,  California!    The  Rand  Corporation,  1977. 

Elmpre,  Richard  F.  and  M.W.  McLautjhin,  ESEA 'Title  IV:    Imp! emeritation 
Issues  and  Research  Questions.    Santa  Monica,  California:    The  Ran<j 
Corporally,  1 9  78  J 

ESEA  Title  IV  State  Annual  Reports. 

ESEA  Title  IV  State  Program  Plans. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations f 

Contact:    Edwin  Battistp 
(202)  245-8242 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  prpgram  effectd vene*%., 

Contact:    Rhonda  Lewis  " 
(202)  245-8364 


REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Strengthening  State  Education  Agency  Management  (CFDA  No.  84.043) 

^Illation                                               /  Expiration  Date 

Tit? env!rpartndBSeC°ndary  EdUCatl'°n  Act  •  .,-       September  30,  1 982 

Funding  History  Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1973  $90,000,000-1/  $53,000,000  2/ 

1974  90,000,000  48,000,000'  ■ 

975  ..        90,-000,000  48,000,000 

976  '  50, 850., 000  3/    .  (50,850,000)1/ 

977  50,850,000  (50,850,000) 

978  50,850,000  »  (50,850,000 
197?             50,850,000  p  (50,850,000 

1980  •       50,850,000  A/    *  (50,850,000) 

1981  50,850,000  42,075  000 

1982  (       -     42,075,000  _o_ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

*  » 

fho  JS^AJit:1!  |f'  HartJ  was  a  formula  grant  program  designed  to  strengthen 
the  educational  leadership  resources  of  State  educational  agencies  and  to 
assist  in  identifying  and  meeting  critical  educational  needs  of  the  States. 

IZrttT™    ???Vio6H  i"  ordfrto  (J)  de*elop  equitable  means  of  financing 
education    (2)  conduct  analyses  of  educational7issues ,  (3)  develop  statewide 
programs  to  assess  the  educational.' progress  of  students     4)  provide 


1/   Authorization  level  contained  infection  SO)  ,  ESEA  Title  V,  P.L.  91-230. 

^   {fra1-!^0!  ln2U?ed  $4°?85°'000.  for  State  grants  under  Section  503, 
$10,000,000  for  State  grants. for  ESEA  V,  Part  C,  and  $2,150,000  for 
Section  505  special  projects.  # 

^   P^gJ^so0"  eStabl-iShed  in  Section  403(a)(8)(C)  of  ESEA  Title  IV,  \ 

1/   Appropriation  for  ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  C  with  set-aside  for  strengthening 
purposes  and  for  succeeding  five  years  authorized  for  this  amount. 

2J   Authorization  level  contained  in  Section  523(b)(1)  of  Title  V   Part  E 
August  1979,  P.L.  96-46  amending  95-561.  '  ' 


technical  and  consultative  assistance  to  lodal*  educational  agencies,  (5) 
conduct  workshops,  conferences,  and  other  means  of  communicating  between 
educators  and  public,  (§)%flissemjnate  Information  on>  promising  educational 
practices,  and  (7)  provide  for  professional  development  of  staff,  and 
(8}  develop  curr.icular  materials  and  programs.    State  educational  agencies 
were  provided  with  wide  latitude  in  applying  funds  to  State  priorities. 

The  activities  authorized  by.  this  fjrogwm  were  in<forporaW{l  into  . 
the  blopk  grant  program  under  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act. 

Program  Operations 

Each  State  desiring  to  participate  was  required  to  submit  to  the  U.S. 
•Department  of  Education  a  State  plan  fta  more  than  once  every  three  years 
which  set  forth  the  purposes  for  which  funds  would  be  used.    For  each  of 
the  purposes  the  State  was  required  to  describe  the  educational  need,  the 
objectives  to  satisfy  the  need,  and  the  expected  benefits  and  accomplishments. 

Program  Scope 

During  the  1981  program  year,  the  fifty  States  and'the  District,  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Northern  Mariafia,  American  Samoa* 
Guam,  and  Trust  Territories  participated  At\  the  program.    Funds  were 
allocated  by  a  formula  established  by  authorizing  legislation.  Grants 
ranged  in  size  from  a  high  of  $2,807,224  :o  California  to  a  low  of  $10,119 
to  Northern  Mariana.  u  t 

The  V-B  program  was  intended  to  add  $ss  both  long-range  and  short-range1 
strengthening  needs  of  SEAs.    Although  SEAs  have  similar  overall  missions, 
the  scope  and  range  of  functions  being  perforned  vary,  greatly  from  State 
to  State*  %  Some  States  placed  heavy  emphesis  on  using  the  funds  as  develop- 
mental capital  for  innovat4ve  programs  while  others  used  the  funds  for 
personnel. 

•  The  following  list 'illustrates  the  type  and  nature  of  activities  supported 
with  V-8  funds  for  strengthening  purposes: 

» 

1.  Developing tmajor  statements  on  educational  issues  for  the 
Chief  State  School  Officer; 

2.  Organizing  and  collecting  information  for  modifying  teacher 
certification  standards;  - 

3.  Refining  and  improving  the  State  basic  educational  data  system^ 

4.  Formulating  policy  and  position  itatenents  related  to  Federal   .  v 
♦    legislation  as  they  affected  the  State; 

5.  Conducting  physical  fitnessand  i.eart  disease  appraisals  of  State 
agency  staff;  * 


6.  Coordinating  statewide  needs  assessment  and  establ ishing  goals  for 
adult  education  services; 

7.  Developing  action  plans  for  assistance  to  urban  school  systems; 

8.  Conducting  compliance  visitation  programs  in  school  districts  to 
ensure  minimum  standards  were  ^eing  met; 

9.  Reviewing  collegiate  programs  of  preservice  education  in  accordance 
with  competency  based  teacher  education  guidelines; 

10.  Developing  programs  an^provid^ng  consultative  assistance  to  local 
districts  in  music  and  the  performing  arts; 

11.  Developing  statewide  tests  far  basic  comp'etertcy  in  reading; 

**  12..   Providing  technical  assistance  to  secondary  schools  1n  establishing 
remediation  programs  1n  basic  skills; 

13.  Conducting^  statewide  evaluation  of  foreign. language -pc^grams 
offered  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools; 

14.  Developing  handbooks  for  use  in  schools  to  achieve  understanding 
of  metric  system  for  students  and  parents;  and, 

15.  Preparing  guidelines  for  school  districts  to  improve  parental  involve- 
ment in  education. 

V 

The  purposes  served  by  Title  V-B  transcended  all  programs,  botn  Federal  an'd", 
State,  by  assisting  State  agencies  in  absorbing  the  ourdens  of  Federal  program 
administration  and  coordination  activities  throughout  tne  agency. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Studies 
— *  * — m  ■ 

None 

Source  of  Data 

ESEA  Title  V,  Part  8  State  Annual  Reports 
ESEA  Title  V,  Part  8  State  Program  Plans  * 


For  further  information  about  projra*  operation, 
*  • 

Contact:    Edwin  Battiste 
(202)  245-8242 

For  further  information  about  studies  cf  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    phonda  Lewis 
(202)  245-3364 
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'    ,      ANNUAL  EVALUATION  ftEPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Program' Name  f 

Emergency 'School  Aid  Act  (ESAA  Basic  Grants  Program)  (CFDA  No.  84.056) 
Legislation  Expiration  Date: 

Title  VI  of  the  jElementarj  and  Secondary  September  30,  1982 

Education  Act  as  amended  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561) 

Funding, History 


Transition 


ESAA 

Total  ESAA 

Basic  Grant 

Year 

Authorization: 

Appropriation: 

Appropriation 

1973 

$1  ,000,000,000 

$228,000,000 

$134,500,000 

1974 

Total  of  * 

236,000,000 

146,900,000 

1975 

$1  ,000,000,000 

215,000,000 

133,500,000 

1 976  .- ,-. 

for  FY  74-76 

-  245,000,000 

137,600,000 

Quarter 

,  3,000,000 

1977  ' 

Total  of 

257,500,000 

137,600,000 

1978 

$1  ,000,000,000 

300,500,000 

.137,600,000 

1979 

for  FY  77-79 

300,000,000 

137,600,000 

1980 

422,250,000 

248,571  ,000 

107,300,000 

1981 

'  422,250,000 

149,209,000 

33,400,000 

.1982 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

In^June  1972  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) vwas  enacted  into 
law  to  provide  financial  assistance:    "(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs 
incident  to  the  elimination  of  minority  group  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion among  students  and  faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and 
(2)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimination,  reduction  or  prevention  of 
minority  group  isolation  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  substan- 
tial proportions*  of  minority  group  students."  1/   Because  of  the  enactment 
of  Chapter  2  of  thfe  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act,  the  program 
was  reoealed  on  October  1,  1982. 

The  Basic  Grants  Program  was    the  largest  of  the  ESAA  subprograms.  * 
Basic  Grants  were  available  to  LEAs  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  needs  that 


1/    Programs  to  assist  LEAs  in  addressing  educational  problems  caused  by 
the  isolation  or  concentration  of  minority  group  children  in  particular 
schools  are  authorized  under  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.    No  individual  dollar  amount  is  specified 
for  these  programs  under  the  block  grant. 

1/    A  third  purpose,  "to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educational 
disadvantage^ of  minority  group  isolation,"  was  deleted  from  the  Act 
in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1  978  (P.L.  95-56]  )>~T~~ 
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arose  from  implementing  a  qualifying  desegregation  plan.    An  LEA  could  use 
its  funds  for  any  activity  that  was  designed  to  meet  an  educational  need* 
that  arose  from  a  qualifyTftg^lan.    A  qualifying  plan  had  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  606  oT^ESAA.    Examples  of  activities  specifically 
authorized  by  ESAA  included  staff  hiring  and  training,  the  development  of 
instructional  materials  and  procedures,  innovative  educational  activities, 
comraunity  relations  activities,  etc. 


Program  Operations: 


The  Basic  Grants  Program  was  a  program  whose  funds  were  apportioned  to 
States  according  to  a  formula  that  considered  the  number  of  minority  school- 
aged  children  in  the  State.    Unused  funds  from^any  State's  apportionment 
could  be  reapportioned  by  the  Secretary  etther/for  other  States  or  for 

special  programs  and  projects  under  section  608(a)  of  ESAA.-  '• 
« 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  ^determined  whether  each  LEA  h23\a  qualifying 
desegregation  plan  and  met  other  civil  rights  compliance  standards  specified 
tn  the  Act.    Basis  Grants  could  be  awarded  to  any  LEA  which:    (a)  was  imple- 
menting a  retired  plan  or  (b)  had  adopted  and  was  implementing,  or  willing 
to  adopt  and  implement,  if  assistance  was  made  available,  a  non-required 
plan  to  reduce,  eliminate  or  preventjninority  group^isolation . 

Applications  were  made  directly  to  v(the  Departmerfo  of  Education.  Wttfvin 
each  State,  LEAs  were  first  assigned  to^flne  of  uhree  categories,  depending  on 
the  recency  of  the  desegregation  fllary  Within  each  cate'Sory,  applicants  we^e^ 
ranked  according  to  the  amount  of  reduction  in  minority  'group-  isolation  4-fteV  |f 
the  Implementation  of  the  plan.  *  /  ^  y 

A  panel  of  non-Federal  readers  reviewed  e^ch  application  to  determine  wh^ch 
ones  were  recomended  for  funding.    This  review,  considered  whether  1:h^^ropos^l 
contained  activities  that  addressed  educational  needs  arising  fron^JfepUn^ 
the  quality  of  the  proposed  project;  and  whether  the  plan  involved,  to  the  *  ^ 
extent  possible,  the  total  educational  resources  of  the  community.    As  a 
result  of  the  review  process,  each  application  was  either  recommended  or  not 
recommended  for  funding.    Within  a  State,  recommended  applications  were  then 
funded  in  order  until  the  State  apportionment  was  exhausted. 

This  process  was  conducted  in  two  cycles  whicn  allowed  unsuccessful 
applicants  to  revise  and  resubmit  their  applications  after  the  initial  review. 
LEAs  could  apply  for  multi-year  funding  of  Basic  Grants.    The  criteria  for 
receiving  awards  extending  beyond  one  year  were  the  severity  and  duration  of 
need,  and  the  nature  of  the  proposed  activities. 

*  *~>  $ 

Funded  projects  were  monitored  by  ESAA.orogram  officers.    Some  additional 
technical  assistance  was  available  from  ESAA>funded  Ncn-Profit  Organizations 
and  from  desegregation  centers  funded  under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.    Local  project  reporting  consisted  of  financial  reports,  annual 
reports  and  a  final  evaluation  "eport. 
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Program  Scope: 

For  FY  81,  273  ESAA  Basic  awards)  totaling  $92,369,005,  were  made.  Not 
all  applicants  received  funding,  however*    Over  the  past  four  years  the 
percent  of  applicants  receiving  funding  declined  from  a  high  of  86t  1n 
FY  1977  to  53%  1n  FY  1981.    ESAA  funds  did  not  reach  all  districts  which  ^> 
had  desegregation  plans  resulting  1n  a  high  degree  of  reduction  1n 
minority  Isolation.    For  example,  stxty-percent  of  the  districts  which 
had  a  relatively  high  reduction  1n  minority  Isolation  prior  to  197* 
never  received  an  ESAA  grant.    Most  of  these  districts  did  not  apply  for 
ESAA  funds. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  descriptive  study  completed  1n  1982  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
on  desegregation  activities  during  the  final  two  years  of  the  program  provided 
evidence  on  the  characteristics  of  districts  that  received  ESAA  grants;  how  ESAA 
grants  and  grant  funds  were  targeted  on  districts  with  desegregation-related 
needs,  large  numbers  of  children  with  h1gher-than-average  educational  costs, 
and  with  other  demographic  characteristics;  and  how  the  ESAA  funds  were  used 
?  by  school  districts  to  address  these  needs.    The  study  found  that: 


o   Most  districts  experienced  Ifttle  change  1n  racial  balance  from 
1976  and  1980.    However,  the  small  percentage  of  districts  with 
increasing  racial  balance  received  one-half  of  the  ESAA 
grant  funds,  and  were  generally  large,  central  city  districts. 

o   Most  districts  had  moderate  or  low  levels  of  minority  to  white 
exposure.    Since  one-third  of  the  districts  that  received  ESAA 
greats  had  enrollments  that  were  over  50  percent  minority,  there 
was  relatively  less  opportunity  for  Increases  1n  minority  to 
white  exposure.    Districts  with  low  levels  of  minority  to  white 
exposure  received  most  of  the  ESAA  grant  funds.  J 

o   Districts  that  received  the  largest  share  of  the  ESAA  grant  funds 
had  tm  largest  minority  enrollment,  the  largest  percentage  of 
minority  children,  and  a  large  percentage  of  children  from 
families  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level;  and  the  largest 
enrollment. 

The  findings  on  how  school  districts  used  ESAA  funds  to  meet  their  desegregati 
related  needs  are  based  on  information  from  16  case  study  districts.    The  , 
findings  are  summarized  below. 

1str1cts  with  recent  required  and  nonrequired  desegregation  plans^  (i.e.., 
Jans  that  were  either  required  by  a  court  or  a  state  or  federal  agency, 
or  plans  that  we^e   developed  voluntarily;  respectively)  were  most  likely 
to  use  ESAA  funds  to  meet  needs  directly  arising  from  Implementation  of 
a  desegregation  plan.    In  particular,  they  used  ESAA  funds  to  provide  * 
services  that5  Included: 
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attractive  programs  in  magnet  or  other  schools  aff^cte^d  by 
a  desegregation  plan 

inservice  training  to  staff  and  curriculum  development  with  a 
multicultural  focus 

—  community  relations  to*  inform  parents*  about  the  plan  and  to 
involve  parents  1n  the  schools  \K 

—  educational  activities  mandated  by  the  court  (recent  required  plans) 

o   Districts  with  older  required  plans  used  ESM^ primarily  for  services 
such  as  compensatory  education  and  reductiorvin  suspensions,  abseeteeism 
and  other  discipline  problems* 

Effectiveness .    A  1973-76  longitudinal  evaluation'  of  ESAA  found 
evidence  of  program  Impact  in  improving  academic  achievement  in  the  final 
year  of  the  study  for  Basic  elementary  schools,  although  no  su,ch  evidence 
was  found  at  the  high  school  level.    An  earlier  evaluation  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Program  (precursor  to  ESAA)  also  reported  higher  achievement 
scores  for  black  male  studen^Kin  ESAP  schools  in  comparison  to,  similar 
students  in  schools  with  jia  ESAP^funds. 

Several  studies  (Grain,  19/17 "Forehand,  1976)  reported  a  relation- 
ship between  effective  £SAA  programs<-ancrttre  presence  of  human  relations 
activities  in  the  school.    A  one  study  (Doherty,  1980)  reported  that 
students  who  received  ESAA-funded  human  relations  seryices  showed  greater 
improvement 'in  measures  of  intergroup  attitudes v  tatergroup  behavior  and 
self-concept.    These  included  jranmunity  supfJQHvf^ desegregation ,  principal 
and  staff  commitment  to  huma^f  relations  services," fette  presence  of  humafrt  ^ 
relations  training  programs  for  staff  ,  and  the  existence^of-  4/ parent  prografo. 

School  Discipline.    The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  school  districts  were 
ertcouraged  to  include  a  component  to  address  disproportionate  disciplinary 
actions  against  minority  students  in  their  Basic  Grant  application  for  fiscal 
year  1979.    Disciplinary  action  was  defined  by  ESAA  as  any  action  which 
removes  a  student  from  the  regular  classroom  for  disciplinary  reasons.  Of 
one  hundred  and  four  school  districts  requesting  funds  for  such  activities, 
73  districts  received  awards. 

A  descriptive  study  (Cooney,  1981)  which  gathered  information' from 
fifteen  school  districts  (target  and  non-target  schools)  with  ESAA  projects 
to  reduce  disproportionate  disciplinary  actions  against  minority  students 
reported  that: 

0   Three  ESAA  projects  visited  showed  a  reduction  in  disproportion 
for  suspension,  expulsion,  and  corporal  punishment  in  target 
scnools. 
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o   The  most  successful  ESAA  projects  operated  under  a  central 
administrative  structure,  stated  project  objectives  clearly  and 
precisely,  and  used  a  planni/ig  process  that  Included  a  needs 
assessment  and  participation  among  administrative  staff,  regular 
Instructional  .staff  and  parents.. 

o  All  of  the  ESAA  projects  provided  direct  services  such  as  individual 
dbunseling  and  tutoring  to  students  and  offered  support  services  such 
as  consultation  and  a  home-school  liaison  to  teachers  and  parents.* 

Maintenance  of  Effort: 

ESAA  regulations  had  maintenance  of  effort  assurance  requirements. 
Applicant  school  districts  must  have,  assured:    (1)  that  they  had  not  reduced 
their  fiscal  effort  for  public  education  to  less  than  that  of  a  specified 
prior  fiscal  year,  or  (2)  that  current  expenditures  per  pupil  from  local 
sources  were  not  less  than  that  of  a  specified  prior  year.  Monitoring 
of  maintenance  of  effort  requirements  was  included  as  part  of  the  regular 
monitoring  visits  by  ED  staff. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

"Survey  of  Magnet  Schools."  Oue  1982.  (0) 

This  study  will  assess  the  function  of  magnet  schools  in  dealing 
with  urban, educational  problems  of  magnet  schools,  the  resulting  changes 
in  community  attitudes,  the  impact  on  desegregation,  and  increments  in 
the  quality  of  education. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Acland,  H.    Secondary  Analysis  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program. 
Santa  Monica  California:    Rand  Corporation,  1975. 

2.  Better  Criteria  Needed  for  Awarding  Grants  for  School  Desegregation. 
Washington,  D.C.:    General  Accounting  Office,  1978. 

3.  Cooney,  S.    Study  of  ESAA  Funded  Programs  to  Reduce  Disproportionate 
Disciplinary  Actions  Against  Minority  Students.    Annandale,  Virginia: 
JWK  International  Corporation,  1981. 

4.  Coulson,  J.    Overview  of  the  National  Evaluation  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act^    Santa  Monica,  California:    System  Development      m  ^ 
Corporation,  1977. 

5.  Coulson,  J.,  et  aU    The  Third  Year  of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
Implementation,  (6  volumes  including  prior  year  reports).    Santa  Monica, 
California:    System  Development  Corporation,  1977. 
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6»   Crain,  R.,  et  ah    Southern  Schools:    An  Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of 
the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program  and  of  School  Desegregation, 
[Z  volumes).    Chicago:    National  Opinion  Research  Center,  1973. 

7.  Doherty  W.  et  al.    Investigation  of  Effective  Human  Relations  Strategies. 
Santa  Monica,  California:    System  Development  Corporation,  1980. 

8.  Ferra,^.,  and  Lanoff,  S.B.    The  ESAA  Basic  and  Pilot  Programs  in  Region  II 
(2  volumes).    Washington,  O.cTi    Applied  Urbanetics,  1 978.  ] 

9.  Forehand,  G.A.,  Ragosta,  M. ,  and  Rock,  D.A.    Conditions  and  Processes  of 
Effective  School  Desegregation,    Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Educational 
Testing  Service,  1976. 

10.  Forehand,  6. A.  and  Ragosta,  M-.    A  Handbook  for  Integrated  Schooling. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey:    Educational  Testing  Service,  1976. 

11.  Gordon,  K.    Evaluation  of  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program 
(5  volumes).    Bethesda,  Maryland:    RMC  Incorporated,  1972. 

12/  Longshore,  0.,  et  al .    Human  Relations  Stjidy:    Final  Report. 

Santa  Monica,  California:    System  Development  Corporation,  1981. 

13.    Longshore,  0.,  et  al.    Research  on  Human  Relations:  Documentation 

of  "Tips  for  Successful  Human  Relations  at  your  School."  Santa  Moni ca , 
California:  ^System' Development  Corporation,  198i.  * 

U.    MacPhpe,  B.  'Emergency  'School  Assistance  Program  Community  grants. 
Atlanta,  Georgia:    Southern  Education  Foundation,  1971. 

15.  Mandel,  V.,  et  al.  Human  Relations  Study:  Stability  of  Successful 
Strategies  Study  School  Characteristics.  Santa  Monica,  California: 
System  Development  Corporation,  1981. 

16.  Need  to  Improve  Policies  and  Procedures  for  Approving  Grants  under 
the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Program.  Washington;  O.C:  General 
Accounting  Office,  1971. 

17.  Seefeldt,  E.    ESAP  Community  Group:    An  Evaluation.    Washington,  D.C.: 
Kirschner  Associates,  1972. 

18.  Smith,  S.  An  Assessment  of  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  Program 
Operations  (3  volumes).    Washington,  O.C:    Applied  Urbanetics,  1978. 

19.  Stout,  R.  Facilitating  Desegregation:    A  Handbook  for  Community 
Organizations.    Tempe,  Arizona:    Arizona  State  University,  1978. 

20.  Wellisch,  Jean  B. ,  et  al .    Characteristic  a*nd  Contexts  of  ESAQ&slc.  

Human  Relations  Program.    Santa  Monica,  California;    System  Development 
Corporation,  1979. 

21.  Weaknesses  in  School  Districts:    Implementation  of  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Program.    Washington,  O.C:    General  Accounting  Office,  1971. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act  -(ESAA  Nationally  Competed  Funds)  (CFDA  Nos,  84.102, 
84.058,  84.106-111) 

Legislation  Expiration  Date 

Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  September  30,  1982 

Education  Act  as  amended  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561) 

National ly 

Total  ESAA  Competed 
Funding  History:    Year:      Authorization:     Appropriation:  Appropriation 

1973  $1,000,000,000     $228,000,000  $  93,500,000 

1974  Total  of  236,000,000  89,100,000 

1975  1,000,000,000       215,000,000  81,000,000 

1976  for  FY  74-76        245,000,000,  107,400,000 
Transition  Quarter        t  3,000,000 

"1977  Total  of  257,500,000  119,900,000 

1978  1,000,000,000  300,500,000  162,900,000 

1979  for  FY  77-79  *  300,000,000  162,400,000 

1980  422,250,000  248,571,000  139,771,000 
1981.  422,250,000  149,209,000  115,309,000 
1982                                               .  1/ 

• 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

.The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  was  enacted  to  provide  financial 
assistance:    "(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  incident  to  the  elimination  of 
minority  group  segregation  and  discrimination  among  students  and  faculty 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and  (2)  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
el  imination /reduction  or  prevention  of  minority  group  isolation  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  substantial  proportions  of  minority 
group  students."  2/ 


1/  Programs  to  assist  LEAs  in  addressing  educational  problems  caused  by  the 
~   isolation  or  concentration  of  minority  group  children  in  particular  schools 
are  authorized  under  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.    No  individual  dollar  amount  VS  specified  for  these  programs 
under  the  block  grant. 

2/  A  third  purpose,  "to  aid  schobl  children  in  overcoming  the  educational 
disadvantages  of  minority  group  isolation"  was  deleted  from  the  Act 
in  1978  (P.L."  95-561  ). 


ESAA  had; six  subprograms.    The  one  State  apportionment  program 
Basic  Grants  i-  is  discussed  separately  elsewhere.    The  other  five  were 
nationally  competitive  subprograms:    Special  Projects,  Magnet  Schools,  Non- 
profit Organisations,  Educational  Television  and  Radio,  and  Evaluation. 
Two  other  ESAA&ubprograms  —  Pilot  Projects  and  Bilingual  Projects  were 
funded  for  theyinal  year  in  Fiscal  Year  1979.  3/ 

Special  Project  awards* included  a  number  of  separate  subprograms, 
including  the  Emergency  Special  Project  out  of  cycle  awards.    The  latter 
were  intended  for  LtAs  which  adopted,  voluntary  desegregation  plans  or  received 
court  ordered  plans  too  late  in  the  school  year  to  apply  for  an  ESAA  award 
during  the  regular  funding  cycle.    Smaller  Special  Project  awards  were  for  the 
territories,  interdistrict  transfer,  arts  projects,  planning  grant  awards, 
preimplementation,  and  other  awards. 

A  Magnet  School  was  a  school  W  educaiton  center  that  offered^ a  specials 
curriculum  capable  of  attracting  substantial  numbers  of  students  of  different 
racial  backgrounds. 

Noruteofit  Organization    grants  or  contracts  to  nonprofit  groups  were 
authorized  to  support  the  development  or  implementation  of  eligible  desegre- 
gation plans. 

Educational  Television  and  Radio  contracts  jwere  awarded  to  pay  the  cost  of 
development  and  production  of  integrated  children's  television  and  radio  programs  ' 
of  cognitive  or  affective  educational  value. 

'  Evaluation  contracts  assessed  the  programs  aides  under  ESAA. 

Program  Operations: 

ESAA  was  a  large  discretionary  program.    Sums  are  appropriated  annually 
for  the  nationally  competitive  award  subprograms  within  limits  as  specified 
in  the  Act. 

Applications  were  made  directly  to  the  Department  of  Education  in 
Washington.    The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  determined  whether  each  district 
had  an  eligible  desegregation  plan  and  met  other  civil  rights  compliance 
standards  specified  in  the  Act.    Applications  of  the  nationally  competitive 
award  subprograms  (with  the  exception  of  the  Nonprofit  Organization  and  the 
Educational  TV  and  Radio  subprograms)  were  processed  and  scored  much  as 
desecribed  elsewhere  for  ESAA  Basic  Grants.    The  main  difference  was  that 
applications  were  ranked  for  funding  nationally  rather, than  ttithin  each 

State  as  was  the  case  for  Basic  awards. 
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3/   Effective  in  FY  1980  awards  for  the  1980-81  school  year,  the  Pilot 
Projects  authorization  was  repealed  and  the  Bilingual  Projects  trans- 
ferred to  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
Another  change  involved  the  expansion  of  Educational  Television  awards 
to  include  radio  as  well. 


Program  Scope: 


The  table  below  shows  the  distribution  of  ESAA  resources  for  FY  1981 
awards: 


No.  of 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Appli- 

No. of 

of  Appli- 

Obligated 

of  Obli- 

cants 

Awards 

cants 

(Thousands) 

gations 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Basic  (a)  515 

273 

53 

$  92,369 

63 

Special  128 

85 

66 

16,890 

12 

Magnet  school s(b)  107 

69 

64 

30,000  ■ 

20 

Nonprofit  (a)  141 

55 

39 

5,000 

3 

ETV  and  Radio  17 

4 

24 

3,000 

2 

Evaluation  N/A 

1 

N/A 

477 

0 

Total  908 

487 

49% 

$147,775 

100% 

(a)  ESAA  Basic  and  nonprofit  awards  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

(b)  Also  includes  University  Business  Cooperation  and  Neutral  Site  Plan  awards 

The  table  of  FY  81  awards  shows  that  approximately  five  of  every  10 
applicants  (487  out  of  908)  were  funded.    The  percentage  of  applicants 
funded  was  highest  for  Special  Projects  (66%)  and  Magnet  schools  (64%) 
programs  (column  3).    Competition  for  awards  was  greatest  in  the  ETV  and  Radio 
program,  where  only  24  percent  of  applicants  were  funded. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Magnet  Schools.    An  evaluation  report  prepared  for  the  Department  of 
Education  found  that:  * 

o  Magnet  schools  can  be  effective  when  used  as  a  component  of 
a  comprehensive, ~district-wide  desegregation  effort  and  when 
used  in  districts  with  an  easier  desegregation  task. 

o   Most  magnet  schools  are  able  to  achieve  their  racial  composi- 
tion and  enrollment  goals.    Among  the  factors  that  increase 
the  likelihood  of  success  are: 

oo   attendance  zones  that  draw  at  least  in  part  from 
selected  neighborhoods  rather  than  the  entire 
community. 
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oo.  location  of  a  magnet  school  in  a  racially  mixed  area 
rather  than  a  majority  or  minority  neighborhood. 

o   The  ESAA  magnet  school  program  funded  many  school  districts 
with  marginal  needs  for  desegregation  aid. 


Educational  Television  and  Radio.    ESAA  Educational  Television  and  Radio 
awards  supported  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  television  and  radio  programming  that  taught 
academic  skills  and  encouraged  interracial  and  intercul tural  understanding. 
Competitions  for  television  and  radio  contracts  were  conducted  separately, 
with  applicants  responding  to  the  Department  priorities,  as  well  as  initiating 
their  own  programming  approaches.    More  than  41  million  in  1980  supported 
ancillary  service  contracts  to  provide  for  commerical  carriage  and  viewer- 
ship  promotion  of  television  series  and  for  videotape  duplication,  storage, 
and  distribution.    In  the  past,  low  carriage  by  commerical  stations  and  poor 
viewership  had  hampered  the  program.    The  program  and  distribution  strategy 
was  designed  to  ensure  that  the  investment  in  development  and  production  was 
not  lost  because  the  series  failed  to  reach  their  intended  audiences. 

An  E0  sponsored  survey  of  television  series  viewership  completed  in  1978 
found: 

o      A  substantial  proportion  of  the  principal  intended  target  audience 
(Black  and  Hispanic  children)  are  in  communities  in  which  the  older, 
established  ESAA  television  series  are  broadcast.    The  newest  ESAA 
series  .were  just  becoming  available  at  the  time  6f  data  collec- 
tion (May  1977)  and  at  that  time  reached  only  a  small  proportion  , 
of  the  audience.  ^ 

o      Viewership  data  for  individual  programs  showed  that  a  regional 
program,  "La  Esquina,"  has  an  8.5  percent  viewership.  Another 
regional  series,  "La  Bonneaventure,"  had  3.6  percent  viewership. 
All  other  ESAA-TV  series  were  below  3  percent  viewership,  in- 
cluding national  programs  such  as  "Villa  Alegre"  (2.6  percent) 
and  "Carrascolendas"  (1.5  percent).    (Viewership  is  defined  as 
the  number  of  children  who  had  watched  a  program  once  or  more 
within  the  week  preceding  the  survey  divided  by  the  number  of 
children  located  in  communities  in  which  the  program  is  broad-  ' 
cast.) 

o      Viewership  rates  for  the  target  race  and  ag§  audiences  were 

generally  higher  than  the  averages  shown  above.    The  time  of  day 
and  day  of  week  that  a  program  is  broadcast  also  significantly 
affects  viewership. 

A  study  (1980)  assessing  the  ESAA-TV  program  by  examining  the  production, 
distribution  and  financing  found  that: 

o   The  most  serious  challenges  for  this  program   was  obtaining  increased 
viewership  and  increased  utilization  in  schools. 

o    ESAA-TV  had  filled  a  gap  by  funding  the  production  of  television 
series  which  met  the  needs  of  minority  audiences  while  providinq 
,^a  valuable  alternative  for  majority  viewers. 

Nonprofit  Organizations.    In  an  evaluation  report  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion (1978),  the  Rand  Corporation  found"  that  NPO  projects  were  not  operatinq 
as  effectively  as  other  community  organizations  not  funded  by  ESAA. 
Activities  such  as  developing  community  support  for  a  desegregation  plan 


or  improving  school -community  relations  could  have  often  been  accomplished  more 
effectively  by  a  community,  organization  than  by  a  school  district. 

There  were  a  number  of  factors  which  worked  against  the  more  effective 
community  organizations  receiving  ESAA  funding: 

o    fhe  extremely  close  connection  between  "host"  school  districts 
and  NPOs.  had  led  NPOs  to  undertake  projects  agreeable  to  the 
districts  and  often  not  directly  related  to  desegregation.  The 
projects  tended  to  offer  education  services  ordinarily  performed 
by  the  districts,  and  less  often  to  undertake  community  rela- 
tions and  desegregation  monitoring  activities. 

o   Because  NPO  activities  were  generally  not  targeted  to  the 
particular  phase  of  desegregation  their  districts  are  in,  many 
NPO  activities  were  inappropriate  to  the  current  desegregation 
situation  in  their  districts.    For  example,  NPOs  often  under- 
took remedial  and  tutorial  activities  when  the  district  was  in 
the,  initial  stages  of  desegregation. 

o    The  NPO  proposal  review  system  that  was  "used  did  not  succeed 
in  identifying  effective  NPOs. 

Regulations  revisions  in  1980  addressed  some  of  the  issues 
raised  in  the  Rand  research.    However,  the  strong  steps  that  Rand  recommended 
in  order  to  make  ESAA  NPOs  more  effective  than  other  groups  not  funded  by 
ESAA  were  not  adopted. 

Rand's  recommendation  to  "target  NPO  funds  to  districts  actively  in- 
volved in  the  desegregation  process"  was  originally  included  in  revised 
regulations  with  a  modest  weight  (10  percent  of  the  total  score),  but  that 
weight  is  now  down  to  a  maximum  of  3  percent. 

Maintenance  of  Effort: 

ESAA  regulations  had   maintenance  of  effort  assurance  requirements^ 
Applicant  school  districts  had  to  assure  federal  governmentthat:  (1)  they. 
did  not  reduce     their  fiscal  effort  for  public  education  to  less  than  tnat 
of  an  earlier  fi§cal  year,  and  (2)  that  current  expenditures  per  pupil  from 
local  sources  werenotless  than  that  of  an  earlier  year. 


Current  Analytic  Activities:  * 

"Survey  of  Magnet  Schools."    Due  1982  (0) 

This  study  will  assess  the  function  of  magnet  schools  in  dealing  with 
urban  education1  problems  of  magnet  schools,  the  resulting  changes  in  community 
attitudes,  the  impact  on  desegregation,  and  increments  in  the  quality  of  education. 


Source  of  Evaluation  Data':  . 

1.  Crocker,  SV.et  al,  .  An  Evaluation  of  the  ESAA  Nonprofit  Organization 
Program  fi  Volumes.    Santa  Monica,  California:    Rand  Corporation,  1978. 

2.  Hebbler,  K. ,  and  Cosgrove,"  M.  A  Survey  of  Home  Viewership  of  Television 
Series  Sponsored  by  ESAA  Legislation.    Silver  Spring,  Maryland:  -Applied 
Management  Sciences,  1978.   ]  '  • 

3.  Nelson,  B.    Assessment  of  the  ESAA-TV  Program:    An  Examination  of  Its 
Production,  Distribution- and  Financing.    Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Abt  Associates,  1980. 

4.  Royster,  E.,  Baltzell,  D.C.,  S  Simmons,  F.C.    Study  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  Magnet  School  Program.    Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 

Abt  Associates,  1979.    :  > 

5.  Seefeldt,  E.  »  ESAP  Community  Group:    An  Evaluation.    Washington,  D.C.: 
Kirschner  Associates,  -1972. 

6.  Stout,  R.    Faciliating  Desegregation:    R  Handbook  for  Community 
Organization    Tempe,  Arizona:    Arizona  State  University,  1978. 

.   For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:  Anderson  (Malcolm  Davis  for  ESAA  TV  only) 

202-426-9303  245-9228 

For  further  .information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Rhonda  Lewis 
202-245-7884 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Program  Name: 

General^ssistance  for  the  Virgin  Islands 
Legislation; 


Expiration  Date: 


P.L.  95-561 ,  Sec. 

1524 

September  30, 

Funding  History: 

Year 

Authorization 

* 

Appropriation 

1979 

$5,000,000 

$  -0- 

1980 

'  5,000,000 

3,000,000 

1981 

5,000,000 

2,700,000 

1982 

2,700,000 

1,920,000 

it  is  administered  by  J 
•  Educat ion  and  th 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  progranKprovides  general  assistance  to  improve  public  educa 
tion  in  the  Virgin  Islands* 

Program  Operations: 

Since  this  is^S^Jrect  entitlement  program, 
a  signed  agreement ^etweeyr the  U.S.  Department  o 
Department  of  Education  dff  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Prograrft  "Scope: 

The  Fiscal  Year  1981,  funds  were  authorized  for  the  following  acti< 
vities: 

4 

Curriculum  Centers  $  1  ,340,000 

Remedial  Educat fon  200,000 
Classroom  Renovations    *  810,000 
Educational  Research  75,000' 
Library  Service  & 

Instructional  Material  200,000 
Educational  Dissemination  75,000 


In  FY  1981  (with  FY  1980  funds),  forty  new  teachers  were  employed 
to  serve  720  students  who  were  taken  out  of  crowded  classrooms  and 
placed  in  new  or  remodeled  facilities  in  nearly  Caribbean  Islands. 
A  curriculum  center  for  St.  Thomas  and  St.'Jo^ns  has  been  purchased 
and'plans  for  the  construction  of  a  curriculum  center  in  St. Croix 
have  been  recently  completed.    The  curriculum  centers  will  become  a* 
focal  point  to  serve  7,000  n&c^-Virgin  Island  students  irv the  Caribbean. 


These  centers  will  be  used  to  develop  new  curriculum  materials  and  will 
serve  as  a  training  center  for  teachers.    Fiscal  Year  1981  funds  were  a 
used  for  a  new  math  curriculum  project  and  an  alternative  education 
project. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  evaluation  of  this  program  has  been  conducted. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

None. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Analysis  of  grantee  progress  and  fiscal  reports. 


For  further  information  about  proqra.-n  operation, 
Contact:    Joan  Pizza,  (1202)  472-7777 

For  further  information  about  progran  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Rhonda  Lewis,  (202)  2*5-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Training  and  Advisory  Services  (C1 vil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IV) 
(CFDA  No.  84.057) 

Legislation:  ^  Expiration  Date: 

Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  September  30,  1984 

of  1964  (P.L.  88-352) 

Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1968 

indefinite 

S  8,500,000 

1969 

9,250,000  ' 

1-970 

17,000,000 

1971 

16,000,000 

1972 

14,000,000 

1973 

21 ,700,000 

1974 

21 ,700,000 

1975 

26,700,000 

1976 

26,375,000 

Transition  Quarter 

325,000 

1977 

'  34,700,000 

1978 

» 

34,700,000 

1979 

41,350,000 

1980 

45*675,000 

1981 

37,111,000 

1982 

$37,100,000 

24,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Title  IV  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
school  districts  related  to  problems  incident  to  school  desegregation 
wityi  respect  to  racfe,  color,  religion,  sec,  and  national  origin.  Technical 
assistance's  authorized  Min  the  preparation,  adoption,  and  implementation 
of  plans  for  the  desegregation  of  public* schools. "    Technical  assistance 
includes,  among  other  activities.,  making  information  available  regarding 
"effective  methods  of  coping  with  special  educational  problems  occasioned 
oy  desegregation."    The  law  also  provides  for  training  of  school  personnel 
Mto  deal  effectively  with  special  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation,"  and  for  grants  to  scfrooT  boards  for  inservice  training  of 
school  personnel  and  the  employment  of  spcialists  in  connection  with  desegre- 
gation. 

There  are  eleven  subOM^rams  under  the  Title  IY  program.  Desegregation 
Assistance  Centers  (DACs)  p^vide  technical  assistance  and  training  services 
to  local  school  districts  within  designated  service  areas.    Separate  DAC  awards 


are  made  in  the  areas  of  race,  sex,  and  national  origin.  State  Educational 
Agencies  (SEAs)  are  an  alternative  source#of  desegregation  services.  There 
are  separata  awards  to  SEAs  in  the  areas  of  race,  se$,  and  national  origin. 

There  are  two  types  of  Training  Institutes  (TIs),  one  for  sex  desegrega- 
tion and  one'  for  race  desegregation.    TIs  conduct  only  training  and  do  not 
provide  technical  assistance  services.   Finally,  there  are  three  types  of 
direct  awards  to  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEAs)  to  hire  desegregation 
advisory  specialists  and  conduct  related  training.    These  LEA  awards  are 
made  for  race,  sex,  and  national  origin  desegregation  purposes.    In  summary 
there  are  eleven  Title  IV  subprograms:    three  OAC,  three  SEA,  two  TI  and  three 
direct  LEA  awards.    However,  for  FY  82-83  TIs  and  LEAs  were  not  funded. 

Program  Operation: 

Title  IV  is  a  large  discretionary  grant  program.    Most  OAC  awards  are 
made  to  institutions  of  higher  education  although  any  public  agency  (except 
an  SEA  or  LEA)  or  private,  nonprofit  organization  is  eligible.    Only  ^institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  eligible  for  TI  awards.    Only  SEAs  and'&Jiool 
boards  are  eligible  for  SEA  and  direct  LEA  awards,  respectively.    *  / 

f  Applicants  send  proposals  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  (EO). 
Proposals  are  due  at  -a  time  announced  in  the  Federal  Register  except  for  the 
discretionary  awards  to  LEAs  for  race  and  national  origin  desegregation,  for 
whidh  applications  may  be  received  and  awards  made  at  any  time.    After  review 
by  EO  staff,  panelists  assign  each  application  a  total  numerical  scot*e 
(consisting  of  points  for  specific  criteria  that  are  added  to  produce  a  total 
score).    Within  each  category,  awards  are  made  from  the  highest  score  down  to 
a  minimum  acceptable  score  of  60  percent  until  funds  are  exhausted  (except  for 
OACs,  where  the  applicant  for  each  geographic  service  area  with  the  highest 
score  is  selected).    All  OACs  funded  during  FY  1982  received  continuation 
funding  for  FY  82-83.   .Training  Institutes  and  Local  Educational  Agencies 
were  not  funded. 


Program  Scope 

The  following  table  presents  data  on  Fiscal  Year  1982  Title  IV  awards. 


Total 

Percent  of 

Amount 

Percent 

Average 

Appli- 

Total 

Applicants 

Awarded 

of  Total 

Awa  rd  v 

Category 

cations 

Awards 

Funded 

(thousands) 

Funds 

(thousands-) 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(*) 

Race 

OAC 

T7 

17 

100 

$  5,398 

22 

$  318 

SEA 

32 

30 

94 

4,349 

18  " 

145 

Sex 

OAC 

12 

12 

100 

3,298 

14 

275 

SEA 

39 

37 

95 

4,551 

19 

123 

National 

Origin 

OAC 

11 

11  ' 

100 

3,141 

13 

285 

SEA 

30 

-28  ■ 

93 

3,185 

J! 

114 

TOTAL 

141 

135 

97 

$23,922 

99 

$210  • 

erJc 


(1 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Title  IV  regulation  were  substantially  "revised  in  1978  incorporate 
many  recommendations  from  a  1976  evaluation  of  the  sace  desegregation  pro- 
grams by  Rand  Corporation,  Title  IV  of  the  CI vi Plights  Act  of  1964:  A 
Review  of  Program  Operations"!    mat  evaluation  (ouna  that  ITtTe  iv  needed 
more  Federal  direction  to  focus  on  needs  directly^  related  to  desegregation, 
.  Recommendations  from  three  other  studies  were  also  considered  in  revising 
the  regulations. 

Some  of  the  major  changes  to  increase  the  desegregation  focus  of 
Title  IV  were: 

0    SEAs.  providing  race  desegregation  assistance  must  give  priority 
to  school  districts  that  are  in  the  first  three  years  of  plans 
implementing  these  plans. 

0   Race  OACs  (formerly  called  "general  assistance  centers")  must 
give  priority  to  helping  school  districts  develop  desegregation 
plans  and  to  assisting  districts  in  the  first  three  years  of 
implementing  these  plans.  ' 

0    Rice  TIs  are  permitted  to  provide  training  only  to  school  districts 
that  have  adopted  desegregation  plans  within  the  two  years  preceding 
the  beginnlnq  of  the  training. 

0   Activities  related  to  fcT^prbvision  of  compensatory  education  or 
the  development  of  basics  skills  may  not  be  funded  under  Title  IV. 

Another  major  'feature  of  the  1978  regulations— not  related  to  the 
.  Title  IV  evaluation  study—is  that  Title  IV  aid  may  be  provided  only  to 
school  districts  remedying  conditions  of  racial  separation  that  are  the 
result  of  State  or  local  law  or  official  action.  The  statute  prohibits 
Title  IV  assistance  for  efforts  that  involve  the  assignment  of  students 
to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

The  Rand  study  based  primarily  upon  an  analysis  of  information  from 
mail  questionnaires  from  140  Title  IV'projects  and  site  visits  conducted 
atMO  projects  and  74  school  districts  being  served  ty  these  Title  IV 
race  desegregation  projects. 

Rand  found  that  DACs  often  undertake  race  desegregation  activities  such 
as  developing  new  instructional  techniques^  training  in  theuse  of  new 
methods  and  materials,  developing  curricula',  helping  districts  assess 
needs  and  developing  techniques  for  school -community  interaction.  More 
than  any  of  the  other  types  of  Title  IV  projects,  OACs  have  to  function 
as  organizations  capable  of  delivering  a  wid^ffrTge 'of  training  and 
technical  assistance  sevices  to  a  large  mprfoer  of  school  districts.  £iven 
these  complexities,  it  is  not  surprising/that  the  statistcal  analysis  ' 
found  that  several  organizational  characteristics  were  strongly  related 


to  the  effectiveness  2/  of  OACs  but  not  the  other  types  of  Title  IV  projects. 
Favorable  OAC  organizational  characteristics  Included  having  a  well- 
specified  plan  of  project  organization  containing  explicit  schedules  and 
milestones  and  a  clear  description  of  staff  responsibilities. 

The  more  effective  OACs  visited  had'  a  clear  conception  of  the  race 
desegregation  assistance  process  and  were  selected  in  choosing  districts 
where  they  could  anticipate  a  favorable  impact  in  contrast  with  other  OACs 
which  attempted  to  provide  substantial  services  to  all  districts  requesting 
assistance.    Also,  the  evaluation  found  that  the  more  effective  OACs  wece 
more  active  in  conducting  needs  assessments.    These  OACs  tended  to  work  more 
closely  with  their  client  districts  and  to  conduct  the  needs  assessment  activity 
as  part  of  a  plan  for  uncovering  desegregation-related  needs. 

SEA  Title  IV  race  desegregation  units  develop  and  disseminate 
materials,  interpret  Federal  desegregation  guidelines,  and  obtain 
statistical  information  to  assist  in  identifying  desegregation  problems. 
SEAs  also  conduct  the  training  and  technical  assistance  activities  related 
to  information  dissemination  (including  minority  job  recuirtment).  ,More 
complex  SEA  technical  assistance  activities "were  effective  only  in  States 
where  there  is  a  commitment  by  the  State  to  school  desegregation  both  in 
terms  of  a  clear  State  policy  $nd  specific  goals  and  objectives  for  its 
enforcement.    Two  of  the  thirteen  Title  IV  SEA  units  visited  has  such  an 
operational  commitment  to  desegregation  and  those  were  judged  as  the  most 
effective  by  all  measures  of  effectiveness  that  were  used.  • 

The  1978  regulations  provide  substantial  points  in  the  criteria  fer 
awards  for  the  SEA  commitment  to  desegregation  and  require  a  minimum  of 
60  out  of  100  total  points  Tor  funding. 

Training  Institutes  (TIs)  for  race  desegregation  tend  to  provide  spe- 
cial izeT!ictvvTFil»r7^  the  training  of  school  personnel.  TIs 
essentially  structure  themselves  to  meet  specific  districts  nesds.  TIs 
can  be  effective  if  the  district  has  a  favorable  desegregation  environment  > 
but  have  no  leverage  and  are  noneffective  in  less  amenable  districts.  \  \ 
As  noted  at  the  start  of  thts^Sectlon,  the  regulations  direct  TI  services  J 
only  to  districts  recently  adopting  desegregation  plans  and  require  that 
training  be  related  to  desegregation'.  '  / 

The  evaluation  found  that  the  success  of  the  direct  grants  to  LEAs       —  \ 
for  race  desegregation  was  dependent  upon  a  favorable  desegregation  environ- 
ment within  th*e  district.    Without  such  a  commitment  the  advisory  specialist 
lack  influence  to  deal  with  desegregation  issues'. 


ZJ  Project  effectiveness  was  measured  with  a  series  of  rating  scales  completed 
by  interviewers  after  they  conducted  site' visits  at  the  project  and  school 
"  districts  served  by  the  project.    Ratings  were  made  of  the  effectiveness  * 
or  impact  of  a  project  on  the  policies,  'programs,  personnel  institutional 
structure,  and  training  aspects  of  the  districts  served  by  the  project. 
Effectiveness  ratings  were  correlated  with  other  characteristics  of  project 
(in  this  case,  organizational  characteristics)  separately  for  OACs  and  the 
other  categories  of  Title  IV  projects.  * 


1  I5u 
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Current  Analytic  Activities: 
None 


Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  Crocker,        et  al.    Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:    A  Review 
of  Program  Operations  (2  volumes).    Santa  Monica,  California:  Rand 
Corporation,  1976. 

2.  Kings,  N.J.,  Thomas,  M.A. ,  &  Graubard,  M.H.    Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964:    Expansion  of  Program  Responsibl 1 tties.    ianta  Monica, 
California:    Kand  Corporation,  1977. 

3.  Mogin,  B.    The  State  Role  1n  School  Desegregation,    Menlo  Park,  California: 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  1977. 

4.  Title  IV  and  School  Desegregation:    A  Study  of  a  Neglected  Federal  Program. 
Washington,  D.C.:    U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  197  3. 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Jack  Simms 

(202)  245-8484 


For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Rhonda  I.  Lewis 
(202)  245-7875 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

follow  Through  (CFDA  No.  84.014) 
Legisl at  ion: 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
Subtitle  A  of  Title  VI  (P.L.  97-35) 

Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984  i/ 


Year: 

Authorization: 

Appropriation 

1968 

2/ 

$15,000,000 

1969 

32,000,000 

1970 

70,300,000 

1971 

70,000,000 

69,000,000 

1972 

70,000,000 

63,060,000 

1973 

70,000,000 

57,700,000 

1974 

70,000,000 

53,000,000 

1975 

69,000,000 

55,500,000 

1976 

60,000,000 

59,000,000 

1977 

60,000,000 

59,000,000 

1978 

60,000,000 

59,000,000 

1979 

70,000,000 

59,000,000 

1980 

85,000,000 

44, 250, 000 

1981 

100,000,000 

26,250,000 

1982 

44,300,000 

19,440,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


The  Follow  Through  Program  provides  "financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies,  combinations  of  such  agencies  and 
any  ...    other  public  or  appropriate  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Follow  Through 
programs  focused  gfimarily  on  children  from  low-income  families  in  kinder- 
garten and  primary .grades,  including  such  children  enrolled  in  private 
nonprofit  elementary  schools,  Woo  were  previously  enrolled  in  Headstart 
or  similar  programs."    Further,  the  legislation  provides  that  projects 
must  provide  comprehensive  educational,  health,  nutritional,  social, 
and  other  services  which  will  aid  the  continued  development  of  the 
children. 


1/    The  Omnibus  Budget  ReconcilatiorH\ct  of  1981  (P.L.  97-35)  authorized 
the  Follow  Through  Act,  on  a  phased  basis,  into  Chapter  2  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.    For  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  FT  program,  funds  have  been  reduced  for  each  of 
the  Fiscal  Years  1983  and  1984.    Effective  October  1,  1984  the  program 
will  be  repealed. 


2/    An  authorization  level  was  not  specified  prior  to  FY  71.  *  * 


Follow  Through  1s  Man  experimental  community  services  program  designed 
to  assist,  in  a  research  setting,  the  overall  development  of  children  en- 
rolled 1n  kindergarten  through  third  grade  from  low-Income  families,  and 
to  amplify  the  educational  gains  made, by  such  children  1n  Head  Start  and 
other  similar  quality  preschool  programs  toy:  (a)  Implementing  innovative 
educational  approaches,  (b)  providing  comprehensive  services  and  special 
activities  in  the  areas  of  physical  and  mental  health,  social  services, 
nutrition,  and  such  other  areas  v/h1ch  supplement  basic  services  already 
available  within  the  school  system,  (c)  conducting  the  program  1n  a 
context  of  effective  community  service  and  parental  involvement,  and 
(d)  providing  documentation  on  those  models  which  are  found  to  be  effective." 

Comprehensive  services  and  parental  involvement  are  required  1n  all 
projects.    The  experimental  feature  of  the  program  has  been  the  development, 
of  a  variety  of  educational  models,  sponsored  by  university  or  research 
institutions  that,  have  designed  approaches  to  early  childhood  education. 
These  sponsoring  institutions  are  responsible  for  delivering  and  Installing 
their  models  at  local  sites,  and  providing  for  continuous  technical  assist- 
ance, -teacher  training,. guidance,  and  quality  control.    The  primary 
focus  of  evaluatlbn  activities  has  been  upon  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  the  alternative  educatiortal  models.    The  overall  goal  was  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  about  what  porks  and  what  does  not  work  for  children  from 
low  income  families.  ~  ' 

Program  Operations: 

Grants  within  Follow  Through  are  made  only  on  a  continuation  basis, 
i.e.,  4:0  be  eligible  for  a  'continuation  grant  an  applicant  must  have 
received  a  grant  from  Follow  Through  in  the' preceding  fiscal  year. 


The  majty*  portion,  approximately  85  percent,  of  the  Follow  Through  FY  1982 
appropriation  was  used  for  grants  to  local  educational  agency  projects  which 
include  an  educational  component  and  a  variety  of  support  services  to  children 
Approximately  8  percent  was  distributed  as  grants  to  sponsors  of  educational 
models  and  approximately  7  percent  appropriation  was  spent /to  fund  expanded 
demonstration  activities  in  49  sites  (known  as  resource  centers)  judged 
exemplary  by  the  Education  Department  Dissemination  Review  Panel.* 


Due  to  the  continuous  reduction  in  appropriations,  the.number  of 
projects  funded  has  been  reduced  from  153  1n  FY  1979  to  69  in  1982. and 
the  number  of  sponsors  funded  has  been  reduced  from  19  in  FY  1979  to  15 
in  1982. 


In  FY  1982,  more  than  28,000  chlVdren  1n  kindergarten  through  third 
grade  participated  in  Follow  Through.    The  program  emphasizes  community 
and  parental  Involvement  and  encourages  the  fdpjsing  of  available  local, 
State,  private,  and  Federal  resources  oh  the  needs  of  Follow  Through 
children.    The  Follow  Through  program  is  quite  broad  in  scope  and 
encornpasses  instructional  and  non-Instructional  support  services. 


Program  Scope: 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

One  measure  of  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  Follow  Through  is  the 
degree  to  which  it  has  fostered  the  development  of  successful  approaches 
to  the  education  of  low  income  children.    Information  pertaining  to  this 
issue  is  reported  below  in  three  categories:    (1)' results  of  parent 
involvement  study;  (2)  results  of  national  longitudinal  evaluation  studies; 
and  (3)  approval  of  local  Follow  Through  projects  for  national  dissemination 
t>y  the  USOE/NIE  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel  (JDRP). 

Parent  Involvement  Study. 

Follow  Through  was  one  of  four  programs  examined  in  the  area  of  parent 
Involvement.  The  study  (1981)  findings  indicated  that,  in  keeping  with  its 
regulations,  Follow  Through  parents  are  often  involved  in  a  variety  of 
activities  at  the  local  sites.    Since  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  manner  in  which  sites  interpret  regulations,  there  is  a  wide  range 
in  terms  of  breadth  and  intensity  of  parental  involvement  activities. 


National'  Longitudinal  Evaluation  Studies: 

The  goal  of  the  Follow  Through  national  evaluation  was  to  identify 
effective  educational  approaches  for  low  income  children  in  kindergarten 
through  third  grade.    The  national  evaluation  focused  on  assessing  out- 
comes for  children  in  16  sponsored  model s„  plusxsome  unsponsored  sites. 
The  performance  of  Follow  Through  children,  grouped  at  the  site  level, 
was  compared  to  that  of  children  from  similar  socio-economic  backgrounds 
who  did  not  participate  in  Follow  Through.    Because  the  comparison  children 
were  chosen  after  the  program  began,  in  some  sites'  they  were  not  very 
well  matched  to  the  Follow  Through  participants.    Interpretation  of  study 
results  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  comparison  children  also 
often  received  supplementary  services  similar  to  out  in  lesser  amounts 
than  Follow  Through  children.    The  effects  of  the  instructional  models  were 
assessed  over  three  cohorts  (entering  groups)  of  children  on  a  variety 
of  measures,  including  reading,  mathematics,  spelling,  language  arts, 
abstract  reasoning,  and  self-esteem.    The  most  recent  data  from  the 
national  evaluation  were  gathered  in  Spring,  1975. 

Key  findings  from  the  evaluation  reports  completed  in  1977  are  as  follows: 

o   The  effectiveness  of  each  Follow  Through  project  varied  substantially 
from  site  group  to  site  group;  overall  model  averages  varied  little 
in  comparison. 

o    Several  models  that  emphasized  basic  skills  showed  greater 
effectiveness  in  helping  children  achieve  these  skills; 
children  in  these  models  also  tended  to  have  higher  scores 
on  affective  measures,  such  as  an  index  of  self-esteem. 
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o  Many  models  showed  no  greater  effectiveness  overall  than  the 
programs  for  comparison  children,  who  tended  to  have  received 
other  compensatory  education,  such  as  Title  I  services. 

o   There  v^ere  statistically  significant  differences  1n  resource 
utilization  between  Follow  Through  and  comparison  programs, 
however,  costs  per  pupil  fa  Follow  Through  are,  on  average, 
approximately  the  same  as  ESEA  TiUe  I. 

o   There  wjas  large  across-slte  variability  1n  adjusted  costs 
of  the  safoe  classroom  model . 


Education  Department  Dissemination  Review  Panel  Approvals. 

In  later  summer  1977,  36  Follow  Through  projects  were  presented  to 
the  Dissemination  Review  Panel.   Evidence  of  effectiveness  for  each 
project  was  reviewed  by  the  panel  and  21  projects  were  judged  exemplary, 
i.e.,  these  21  projects  were  judged  to  have  presented  persuasive  evidence 
of  program  effectiveness  and  to  be  suitable  for  nationwide  dissemination.- 
These  21  projects  represented  about  14%  of  all  Follow, Through  projects. 
Since  that  time,  27  more  projects  have  been  validated  by  the  JDRP.  Currently 
tnere  are  43  validated  projects  (62%  of  all  Folfbw  Through  projects). 
This  may  Indicate  that  project  effectiveness  changes  over  time  and  that 
frequent  tion  is  necessary  if  evaluation  results  are  to  be  used  in  managing 
tne  program. 


Current  Analytic  Activities: 
None. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


The  FoVlow  Through  Planned  Variation  Experiment 

Volume  I.   A  Synthesis  of  Findings.    Washington,  D.C.:  DHEW 
USOE,  in  draft. 

Volume  II-A.    National  Evaluation:     Patterns  of  Effects. 
Cambridge,  \\Ki    Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

Volume  1 1-8.    National  Evaluation:    Detailed  Effects.  ^ 
Cambridge,  MA:    Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

Volume  INC.    National  Evaluation:    Detailed  Effects. 
Cambridge,  MAl    Act  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

Volume  II-C.    Appendix.    Cambridge,  MA:    Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  1977. 

Volume  III.     Sponsor  Evaluation:    Patterns  of  Effects. 
Washington,  D.C.:    Follow  Through  Sponsors,  in  preparation. 


Volume  IV.      Cost  Analysis.   Bethesda,  Maryland.  RMC  Research 
Corporati  on ,  1977. 

Volume  V.   A  "Technical  History  of  the  NationaTFoj  low  Through 
AvaluatiofU    Cambridge,  MA:    The  Huron  Institute,  1977; 

Volume  V.   Appendix:    Analysis  of  Interim  Follow  Through  Reports 
Cambridge:    The  Huron  Institute,  1977. 

Pargpts  and  Federal  Education  Programs:    Preliminary  Finding. 
Santa\Monlca,  CA:.  System  Development  Corporation,  1981. 

Search  for  Pp^rv^ial  New  Follow  Through  Approaches,  t 
UmlK^dge^j^:    Abt/Assoclates,  Inc.,  1980.      !  ^ 

OpportunitW^for  Studying  Later  Effects  of  Follow  Through,. 
Camoridge,  MA:    Abt  Associates,  Inc.,  1980. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Frank  Delia 

'  (202)  245-2500 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
» 

^Contact:    Rhonda  Lewis  fc 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  (Impact  Aid): 
Maintenance  and  Operations 
(Cfl)A  No.  84.041) 


Legislation; 

P.L.  81-874,  as  amended. 


P.L.  95-561  and  P.L  97-35 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 

Transition 

1977 

1978 

1979  < 

1980 

1981 

1982 


Authorization 


247,000 
282,322 
320,670 
359,450 
388,000 
433,400 
461,500 
590,950 
1,150,000 
935,295 
1,024,000 
1,025,000 
989,391 
980,000 
995,000 

Quarter 

(  1,090,192 
i  L,135,000 
1,309,166 
1,404,900 
1,487,700 
455,000 


,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  - 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  2/ 
,000  If 
,000  7/ 
,000  ~ 
,000 
,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 
Appropriation 


247 ,000 
282,322 
320,670 
322,000 
388,000 
416,200 
486,355 
505,900 
505,400 
536,068 
592,580 
635,495 
574,416 
636,016 
684,?J00 
70,000 
768,000 
775,000 
786,000 
792,000 
706,750 
436,800 


,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  ■ 

,000  \ 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  1/ 

,000 

,000  3/ 

,000  1/ 

,000  If 

,000  ~ 

,000  5/ 


1/  Includes  $15  million  in  Transition  Quarter  Funds  for  fiscal  year  1977 
start  up  costs. 

ZJ  Does  not  include  disaster  provisions. 

2/  Includes  appropriation  for  disaster  assistance. 

£/  Includes  $20  million  supplemental  for  disaster  assistance. 

5/  Amount ,^rov4«ted  by  the  1982  Continuing  Resolutions. 
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'  Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Pvt.  81-874  provides  assistance  to  local  school  districts  for  current 
operating  costs  of  educating  children  in  areas  where  enrollments  and 
local  revenues  are  adversely  affected  by  Federal  activities.    The  purpose 
of  the  legislation  is  to  minimize  the  final  inequities  and  deficiencies 
resulting  from  and  caused  by  both  the  occupancy  of  tax-exempt. Federal 
lands  and  the  burden  of  providing  public  school  education  to  children 
who  reside,  on  Federal  property  and/or  have  a  parent  who  1s  either  employed 
on  Federal  property  or  a  member  of  one  of  the  uniformed  services  (Section 
3).    The  law  also  provides  for  the  full  cost  of  educating  children  residing^ 
on  Federal  property  when  no  State  or  local  funds  may  be  expended  for  the 
schooling  of  such  children  or  where  no  local  education  agency  (LEA)  is 
able  to  provide  suitable  free  public  education  (Section  6).  Indian 
Jands  and  low-rent  housing  properties  (assisted  under  the  United  States  - 
Housing  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  amendments  in  1949  and  1964)  are 
included  as  eligible  federal  property  under  this  law.    Assistance  for 
major  disasters  is  arl so,.prov1ded  to  schools  through  the  vpwgram. 

In  general,  these  ^unds  become  part  of  the  general  operating  ^counts 
of  LEAs.    However,  Impafct  Aid  payments  for  handicapped  children  of  military 
personnel  and  handicapped  children  resting  on  Indian  lands. must  be  used 
for  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  children.    Also,  school  districts 
serving  Indian  children  must  adopt  policies  and  procedures  assuring  that 
they  are  providing  appropriate  programs  for  these  students  with  parental 
and  community  participation. 

s 

•  i 

Program  Operations: 

Payments  are  made  directly  to  local  education  agencies  (or  to  Federal 
(  agencies  where  there  are  operating  schools).    Maximum  payment  or  full 
entitlement  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  federally  connected  pupils 
multiplied  .by  e  »  amount  approximately  equal  to  an  agency's  local  contribution 
rate  (LCR*the  number  of  dollars  raised  from  local  taxes  per  pupil  in 
*  attendance  and  is  intended  to  compensate  for  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
various  types  of  federally  connected  children  at  the  rate  which  approximates 
Jocally  raised  educational  funds).    The  local  contribution  rate  may  be 
based  either  on  comparable  districts1  per-pup.1l  costs  derived  from  local 
revenues,  or  alternatively,  on  a  minimum  rate  equal  to  the  greater  of  one- 
half  the  State  or  national  average  per-pupil  expenditure. 

The  percentage  of  the  local  contribution  rate  to  which  an  agency  is 

entitled  varies  for  over  a  dozen  subcategories  of  federally  connected 
L  children.    These  include  various  category  "A"  children  (generally  children 
--'who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent  who  works  oh  Federal  property 

or  in  the  uniformed  services-)  3nd  various  category  "B"  children  (generally 
--^children  who  live  on  Federal  property  or  live  with  a  parent  employed  on 

federal  property,  but  not  both).    The  percentages  of  the  local  contribution 
/rate  attributable  to  the  different  subcategories  reflect  how  the  different 
/ types  of  federally  connected  children  impose  differing  degrees  of  financial 
/  burdens  on  school  districts.    The  degree  of  burden  varies  with  the  location 

of  the  child's  residence  and  with  the  location  of  the  parent's  place  of  work. 


V        ■  ■  ■ 

Applications  for  payments  are  submittejPto  the  Secretary  of  Education 
through  the  State  Education  Agency,  whtch  Certifies  that  Information  on 
the  local  education  agency's  application  inaccurate  insofar  as  records  in 
the  State  office  are  cpncem'ed* 

Program  Scope: 

•  »  • 

In*  1981 *  awards  were  made  to  approximately  3, 900' school  districts 
containing  2>22l9 000  federally  connected  school  children.    Payments  were 
made  to  other  Federal  agencies  maintaining  schools  for  35,000  pupils. 
Since  the  funds  are  available  for  the  general  operating  accounts  of  school 
districts,  some  or  all  of  the  24  million  children  enrolled  in  Impact  Aid 
school  districts  could  c<ffts*iv£&ly  benefit  from  the  aid  provided  by  the 
program.    In  1981,  funds  were  obligated  for  disaster  assistance  in  the 
amount  of  $10.6  million.    On  the  average,  Federal  payments  represented 
about  2  percent  of  the  total  operating  costs  of  eligible  districts  in 
1*J81,  w4th  a  range  of  less  than  1  percent  to  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
operational  expenditures.  % 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  number  of  evaluation  studies  of  the  program  have  been  cgnducted 
since  1965.    One  study  was  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  1978.  " 

*  The  principal  findings  of  this  study; 

0  School  districts  may  be  overcompensated  for  the  Federal  burden 
imposed  to  the  extent  that: 

oo   Children  such  as  out-of-county  "8*  and  public  housing 
•    children  are  included  in  the  count  of  federally  connected 
children. 

* 

oo  Local  contribution  rates  overestimate  what  local  educational 

1  costs  would  be  in  the  absence  of  Federal  impact.  * 

o,  Program  funds  are  not  equitably  distributed  ;in  terms  of  district 
wealth  and  need  because: 

i  oo    Twenty  percent  of  program  funds  go  to  impacted  districts 
j         found  in  the  highest  quartile  of  their  State's  distribution 
{         of  per-pupil  property  wealth.    Furthermore,  these  districts 

could  offset  loss- of  impact  aid  funds  by  increasing  local 

revenues  by  about  1.7  percent. 

\    oo    Sixty  percent  of  Impact  Aid  districts  have  fewer  th^n  10 
I         percent  federally  connected  children,  yet  they  receive. 20 
I         percent  of  all  Impact  Aid  dollars. 
y 

■    p    The  program  fails  to  work  well  with  State  equalization  programs 
to  encourage  and  aid  States  to' equalize  per-pupil  expenditures 
among  their  districts  because: 
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oo   It  provides  coordination  of.  Impact  Aid  payments  with" 
.  _  State  equalization  plans  only  Tor  those  States  which 

pass  -strict  equalization  tests, 

oo    For  States  which  do  not  pass  one  of  the  equalization 
tests  it  provides  aid  in  an  unequalizing  manner  because 
•  the  State  1s  prohibited  from  offsetting  Impact  Aid  payments 
to  wealthy  Impact  Aid  districts. 

The  findings  of  a  1980  program  audit  included  the  following: 

o*  Overcompensation  for  Federal  burden  occurs  when: 

oo   Districts  using  the  comparable  district  method  are  allowed 
to  include  local  expenses  financed  by  local  property  taxes 
equalized  by  the  State  in  their  computation  of  aggregate 
current  expenses  used  to  compute  t^eir  LCRs.  { 

oo   Payments  are  made  under  Section  2  to  districts  experiencing 
a  property  loss  due  to  Federal  activity  when  that  loss  is 
compensated  for  under  the  State  equalization  program. 

o,  Undercompensation  for  Federal  burden  may  occur  when: 

,  oo    Heavily  impacted  districts  incurring  a  tax  effort  at 
%least  equal  to  the  State  average  do  not  achieve  the 
State  average  of  per-pupil  expenditures  when  impact 
aid  payments  are  counted. 

Recommendations  of  the  Program  Audit  Included: 

o   With  regard  to  "Section  6"  schools: 

.oo    That  procedures  be  implemented  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Education  may  ensure  that  funds  are  effectively  spent  in 
'  these  schools. 

* 

*  oo    That  the  school  boards  of  such  schools  be  given  the  same 

powers  and  duties  as  those  of  elected  school  boards 
.  *  throughout  the  Nation  (or  other  legally  constituted 
local*  school  authority  to  provide  free  public  education 
within  legal  geographic  boundaries).    (Policy  implementation 
hovjeveT,  would  require  the  concurrence  of  the  military 
^   base  commander.) 

V 

•  oo   That  the  program  director  seek  the  closing  of  those 

schools  no  longer  needed. 
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o   With  regard  to  iEAs  serving  Indian  children,  the  audit  recommended 

f 

oo   That  technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  booklet  and 
workshop  be  provided  to  these  LEAs  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  irhgir  responsibility  of  developing  policies  and 
procedures  to  assure  adequate  participation  of  the  parents 


it- 1 


of  these  children  1n  the  education  of  their  children  and  to 
,  assure  the  equal  participation  of  the  children  1n  the  school 

program. 

o   With  regard  to  the  system  of  management  of  grant  awards,  the  audit 
recommended: 

oo  Changes  1n  the  method  by  which  preliminary  payments  are 
processed  1n  order  to  meet  the  congressional ly  mandated 
deadline  for  making  such  payments  to  LEAs. 

06   Changes  1n  the  method  of  processing  applications  under 
Section  3  1n  order  that  these  applications  will  be 
processed  and  approved  within  two  weeks  of  the  closing 
date  for  applications. 

00    Increasing  the  number  of  program  officers  1n  the  Field 
Operations  Branch  1n  order  to  recover  anticipated  over- 
claims made  by  LEAs. 

The  findings  of  the  HEW  study  and  the  option*  w*(ch  1t  explored  as 
ways  of  remedying  program  Ineffectiveness  were  largely  Ignored  by  Congress 
1n  the  1978  program  reauthorization.    The  program  audit,  on- the  other  * 
hand,  recommended  program  changes  which  do  not  require  a  change  1n  the  Act. 
Of  the  twenty-one  policy  Issue?  which  the  audit  Identified,  eleven  were 
resolved  Internally.    Of  the  remaining  Issues,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  requested  that  the  program  office 
Implement  the  recommendations  made  on  three  of  these  Issues.1  The 
recommendations  on  seven  of  the  twenty-one  Issues  have  not  been  pursued. 
It  1s  expected  that  those  Audit  reconrnendations  which  are  Implemented 
wp^prbvlde  a  more  equitable  allocation  of  program  funds  among  Impacted 
J£As  and  w^ll  lead  to  a  timely  processing  of  applications. 

Ongoing  and  PlannedEValuatlon  Studies: 

Section  1015  of  the  Education  Amendments  ot  1978  (P.L.  95-561)  required 
the  President  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Federal  Impacts 
Aid  program,  consisting  of  10  members.    The  Commission  was  charged  with 
reviewing  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  Impact  Aid  program 
Including  - 

(1)  The  equity  of  the  present  funding  structure  under  Public 
Law  81-874 

(2)  The  relative  benefit  of  the  'assistance  from  Impact  aid 
under  Public  Law  81-874  1n  view  of  the  Increasing  costs 
of  the  program  and  the  limitation  on  the  availability  of 
funds,  and 

(3)  The  ways  1n  which  districts  or  local  educational  agencies 
which  are  Federally  "impacted  can  best  be  assisted  1n  meeting 

their  educational  needs. 
* 

In  September  1981  the  Commission  submitted  a  final  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress.  .The  report  made  numerous  recommendations  to  expand  the 
program. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

i.    The  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program,  Interim  Report, 
,    September  1981  *  :  

?.    Dr.  William  Rocjc,  et  al .  t  DSAFA  Program  Audit  Spring.  1980.  (Internal 
Document ) . 

3.  Stanford  Research  Institute.    Effects  of  Federal  Installation  Phase- 
Outs  Upon  School  Districts.    Menlo  Park;  California:    Stanford  Research 
Institute,  1965.  (ED073525) 

4.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.    School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas:    Study  of  Public  Laws  81-874-  and  81-815,  published  by  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  GPO,  1970. 

5.  Commissioner  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Administration  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815.    GPO,  1978. 
(ED165220")   

6.  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  Assessment  of  the  Impact  Aid 
Program.,  Report  to  the  House  Committee 'on  Education  and  Labor, 
October  15,  1976.  (ED130455) 

•7.    L.  L.  8rown  III,  A.  L.  Ginsburg,  and  M.  Jacobs,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Education  Planning  Staff,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Impact  Aid  Two  Years 
Later,  March  15,  1978.  (ED151972)   

For  further  information  about  program  .operations , 

Contact:    Mr.  William  J.  Phillips 
(202)  245-8427 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Fritz  Edel stein 
(202)  245-8638 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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Program  Name: 

School  Assistance  1n  Federally  Affected  Areas  (Impact  Aid):  Construction 
(CFDA  No.  84.040) 


Legislation: 

Public  Law  31-815  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  95-561. 


Funding  History: 


Year 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981, 

1982\ 


61,942,000 
63,686,000 
60,346,000 
58,400,000 
61,080,000 
52,937,000 
80,000,000 
80,000,000 
80,407,000 
83,000,000 
91,250,000 
72,000,000 
72,000,000 
72,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000' 
,70,000,000 
indefinite 
indefinite 
20,000,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Public  Law  81-815  is  designed 
children  whose  parents  live  or  work 
school  construction  under  specified 
needed  minimum  school  facilities  in 
increases  in'  school  membership  as  a 
(Section  5);  where  provision  of  the 
financial  hardship  (Section  8);  and 
facilities  where  a  Federal  impact  i 


pi  rati  on  Date: 
September  30  1984  1/ 

Appropriation 


61, 942, ( 
63,686, C 
\23,740,( 
58>400,( 
50, 078, ( 
52,937  ,C 
22, 937, ( 
14, 745, ( 
15, 167,  ( 
15, 300,  ( 
19,300 ,( 
25, 910,  ( 
19,000-,( 
20, 000,  ( 
20, 000,  ( 
25, 000, ( 
30, 000,  ( 
30, 000,  ( 
33, 000, ( 
50,000,  ( 
19,200,1 


to  provide  local  education  agencies  enrolling 
on  Federal  property  with  financial  aid  for 
.conditions:  for ^construction  of  urgently 
school  districts  which  have  had  substantial 
result  of  new  or  Increased  Federal  activities 
"non-Federal  share  of  construction  imposes  a 
for  the  coast ruction  of  temporary  school 
s  .expected*  t/J/fte  temporary  (SectiAn  9). 
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T7    Provisions  pertaining  to  Section  5(a)(1)  pupils  and  Sections  10  and  14  ar? 
permanent. 

2/    Amount  provided  by  the  1982  Continuing  Resolution.  *  • 


i 
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The  l£w  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  arrangements  for  providing 
minimum  school  facilities  for  ch4>ldren  living  on  Federal  property  if  no  tax 
revenues  of  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions  may  be  spent  for  their 
education  or  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  no  local  education  agency  is  able 
to  provide  a  suitable  free^ public  education  (Section  10).    Assistance  is 
authorized  for  constructipn  of  minimum  school  facilities  in  local  education 
agencies  serving  children  residing  on  Indian  lands  by  Section  14(a)  and  14(b). 
Section  14(c)  authorizes  assistance  to  financially  distressed  local  education 
agencies  which  have  substantial  Federal  lands  and  substantial  numbers  of  un- 
housed pupils.    Emergency  aid  is  available  to  LEAs'for  the  .reconstruction  of 
school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  in  school  districts  located' 
in  Presidentially  declared  major  disaster  areas  (Section  16). 

Program  Operation:  * 

Grants  are  made  to  qualified  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  applica- 
tions.   The  amount,  of  payment  to  a  local  school  district  under  Section  5  of  the 
Act  (P.L.  81-874)  depends  upon    the  rate  of  payment  associated  with  each  category 
of  federally  connected  children.    Payment  rates  for  children  vary  according 
to  thfe  extent  to  which  the  child's  household  is  presumed  to  provide  tax  revenues 
to  support  education.    For  example,  the  highest  rate,  100%,  is  associated 
with  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property  and  have  a  parent  in  one  of  the 
uniformed  services  of  the  United  States.    In  this  case  it  is  presumed  that  the 
child's  household  pays  neither  property  nor  income  taxes  and  may  pay  minimum 
amounts  in  State  sales  taxes  or- other  broad  based  taxes,  rror  does  the  place 
of  the  parent's  employment  pay  property  taxes.    The  lowest  rate,  40%,  applies 
to  a  category  of  households  on  Federal  property  and  hence  expected  to  pay  some 
property,  sales,  and  income  taxes. 

For  other  sections  of  the  law,  full  costs  of  construction  are  authorized,  but 
are  limited  to  actual  cost  of  providing  minimum  school  facilities  for  children 
who  would  otherwise  be  without  such  facilities. 

Because  appropriations  for  Public  Law  81>815  have  been  substantially  below 
the  amounts  required  for  funding  of  all 'qualified  applicants,  the  basic  law, 
since  Fiscal  Year  1967,  has  placed  priorities  on  the  Sections  to  be  funded. 
Section  16,  disaster  assistance,  receives  first  priority.    The  law  allows 
the  Secretary  to  fund  disaster  assistance  under  Section  16  from  any  available 

-funds  as  the  need  arises,  with  payments  under  other  sections  then  covered  by 
any  subsequent  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress  for  disaster  assistance. 
According  to  the  authorizing  legislation,  applications  under  Sections  9,  10, 
14(a)  and  14(b)  receive  priority  over  applications  under  the  remaining 

*  Sections  (5,  8,  and  14(c)).    However,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1973, 
appropriations  language  went  beyond  the  priorities  set  by  the  authorization 
act  and  appropriated  specific  amounts  for  specific  sections. 

/ 

%       The  law  requires  that  eligible  applications  be  ranked  within  each  section 
on  the  basis  of  relative  urgency  of  need  and  that  available  funds  be  assigned 
on  this  basis.    The  rankirfg  by  relative  urgency  of  need  is  based  on  the  per- 
centage of  federally  connected  children  eTigibile  for  payment  in  a  school 
district  and  the  percentage  of  "unhoused"  pupils  in  the  district.  "Unhoused" 
pupils  are  those  in  membership  in  the  schools  of  a  district  over  and  above 
normal  capacity  of  available  and  usable  minimum  school  facilities. 
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In  recent  years,  appropriation  language  has  directed  available  funds  for 
use  toward  the  most  urgent  needs  for  school  facilities.    Funds  have  been 
directed  toward  high  priority  projects  under  Section  9  (facilities  needed 
because  of  a  temporary  influx  of  federally  connected  children),  Section  10 
(schools  on  Federal  property),  and  Sections  (14(a)  and  14(b)  (schools  for 
children  residing  on  Indian  lands).    Section  5  has,  in  general,  received 
the  balance  of  funds  appropriatejUover  and  above  funds  appropriated 
directly  for  Sections  9,  10,  arra  14^a)^aAd  (b).  . 


The  allocations  in  recent  years  are  as  fol/lows: 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Section 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

5 

$4.0 

$1.0 

$3.0 

$3.0 

9 

5.0 

10 

10.5 

13.0 

13.0 

25.0 

14 

10.5 

16.0 

17.0 

22.0 

TOTAL 

$36.0" 

$36.0 

$33.0 

$50.0 

Program  Scope: 

From  1951  through  1980,  Public  Law  81-815  has  provided  approximately  $1.8 
billion  for  school  construction  to  house  more  than  2.8  million  pupils.    Only  the 
most  urgent  projects  at  the  top  of  the  priority  rating  for  the  different  sections 
are  funded  under  current  appropriation  levels.    Substantial  increases  have  been 
provided  for  Sections  10  and  14(a)  and  (b)  although  the  backlog  of  eligible 
applications  continues  to  increase.    In  addition,  more  than  $36  million  has  been 
obligated  to  assist  in  reconstruction  of  school  facilities  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  by  major  disasters  since  such  assistance  was  authorized  in  1966. 

In  FY  1980,  under  Section  5,  slightly  more  than  $2.9  million  was  reserved 
for  11  projects  involving  new  construction  in  9  school  districts,  and  $5.7 
million  of  Department  of  Defense  funds  were  transferred  to  the  program  to 
finance  the  upgrading  of  facilities  in  7  school  districts  1  rf  the  State 
of  Washington  impacted  by  the  Trident  Missile  Project.    Under  Section 
14,  a  total  of  $5.7  million  has  been  reserved  for  3  new. projects  and  3 
other  projects  begun  in  previous  years.    Finally,  under  Section  10,  $5.4 
million  has  been  committed  for  42  projects  at  54  installations  for  the 
purpose  of  upgrading  the  life-safety  conditions- at  these  locations. 
Remaining  funds  may  be  spent  to  fund  a  new  project. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  primary  concern  of  the  program  is  the  backlog  of  the  eligible 
applications  which  has  accumulated  since  1967,  the  last  year  for  which 
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appropriations  were  adequate  to  fund  current  needs*    8y  the  end  of  Fiscal 
Year  1979  the  backlog  was  estimated  to  Involve  454  project  applications 
requiring  funds  of  $591.3  million  fund.  The  backlog,  at  the  end  of  Fiscal 
Year  1980,  1$  as  follows: 

Amount  3/  Number  of  Projects 

Section  5  $  98,000,000      >  246 

Section  10  •  246,000,000  110 

Section  14  229,300,000  98 


The  ability  of  Ithe  program  to  determine  the  construction  needs  based 
on  past  applications  1s  compromised  due  to: 

(a)  districts  not  filing  applications  because  of  the  limited 
chance  of  receiving  a  grant; 

(b)  districts  obtaining  funds  from  other  sources  to  meet  their 
construction  needs; 

(c)  the  need  to  adjust  past  estimates  of  construction  CQSts 
for  Inflation; 


(d)  the  Influence  of  decreasing  enrollments. 


Recognizing  that  the  above  factors  have  worked  against  the  program's 
ability  to  ascertain  construction  needs,  program  administrators  conducted 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  construction  needs  of  Section  10  schools. 
Completed  1n  early  1978,  the  study  found  that  a  total  of  $200  million 
(measured  1n  1976  dollars— for  1981  an  increase  factor  of  10  percent  per 
year  or  50  percent)  was  needed  to: 

(a)  upgrade  existing  Section  10  school  facilities  to  meet  life 
safety  and  handicapped,  access  standards  ($10.5  million— to 
be  factored  for  Increased  escalation  costs  from  1976); 

(b)  replace  facilities .where  upgrading  could  not  meet  life 
safety  and  handicapped  access  standards  ($60  million); 

(c)  adequately  house  the  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools 
($128.5  million). 

The  study's  findings  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  making  budgeting 
recommendations  to  Congress. 


3/  Estimates  are  subject  to  confirmation  of  current  needs  as  well  as 

increases  1n  costs  for  construction  and  Increases  to  meet  current  school 
housing  standards. 


In  1979,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  conducted  site  visits  at  seven 
LEAs  (who  had  applied  under  Section  14)  to  document  life/safety  hazardous 
conditions  in  schools  on  or  near -imH-an-reservat ions.     Three  of  the 
seven  dis^ftcts  were  found  to  have  severe  life/safety  hazardous  conditions 
in  one  or  nto^of  their  schools.    Based,  in  part,  on  this  study's  findings 
and  "tt\at  of  a  program  officer,  the  Director  recommended  to  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  that  an  up-to-date  analysis  of  construction 
needs  of  Section  14  schools  be  conducted  through^site  visits  to  10  percent 
of  the  700  LEAs  and  a  mail  survey  to  the  remaining  LEAs.    To  date  no 
action  on  this  recommendation  has  occurred. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Department  of  Education  is  considering  studying  the  construction 
needs  of  impacted  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Congress 
with  current  information  regarding  these  needs. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  PfttfrK  J 

Condition,  ^fetrydH^  Children  Who  Reside 

on  Indian  Lands,  HEW,  1979.  ~ 

In-Depth  Study  of  Federally-Owned  School  Facilities  Provide^  Under 
Section  10  of  Public  Law  81-815,  Department  of  Health,  Eduction, 
and  Welfare,  1977. 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  ^ 
Areas:  A  Study  of  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815-,  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
6P0,  1970.  (ED034903) 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.    Administration  of 
Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815.    Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1978.  (ED165ZZ0) 


For  further  information  about  program  operations,  contact: 

-William  J.  Phillips  _  ______ 

245-8427  ' 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness,  contact: 

Fritz  Edel stein 
245-8638 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  _  * 

Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowships,  (CFDA  84.148) 


Legislation: 
PubHc  Law  92-506 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 


Funding  History: 


Year: 

Authorization 

Appropriation: 

1973 

$  500,000 

$  500,000 

1974 

500,000 

500,000 

1975 

500,000 

500,000 

1976 

500,000 

500,000 

1977 

750,000 

750,000 

1978 

750,000 

-  750,000 

1979 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1980 

1,000,000 

1,000/000 

1981 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1982 

1,000,000 

960,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Public  Law  92-506  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
the  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Arlington,  Virginia,  to  help  increase 
understanding  of  the  Federal  Government  by  secondary  school  students, 
their  teachers,  and  the  communities  tHey  represent. 

Program  Operations:  ■  v 

The  program  is  a  Washington-based  political  education  program  for 
secondary  school  students  and  their  teachers.    It  consists  of  a  week-long 
series  of  meetings,  seminars  and  workshops  with  members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  government, 
Congressional  committee  staff  "members,  lobbyists,  reporters,  foreign 
government  representatives-,  and  others. 

The  Foundation  program  is   community-based,  i.e.,  local  interest  and  • 
support  is  required  for  participation  in  the  program.    Effort  is  made  to 
match  the  tllender  Fellowship  funds  on  at  least  a  50%  basis  by  other 
public  and  private  funds.   Recipients  are  chosen  by  each  school  and 
criteria  for  selection  vary  from  essay  contests  to  interviews  by  , 
teachers.    In  each  participating  community,  an  Ellender  Fel lowship  M^sl 
awarded  to  a  student  of  loVor  moderate  income  and  to  a  teacher  from  eabh 
secondary  school.  r  *  )      i j 
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Other  participants  receive  grants  from  alternate,  sources  of  funds,  pay 
their  own  expenses,  or  earn  funds  1n  school  and  community  projects  to 
cover  expenses.    Thus,  a  large  group  of  students  and  teachers  from  a 
community,  region  or  State,  representative  of  all  socioeconomic  levels, 
comes  to  Washington  together  to  learn  about  government  and  the  democratic 
process  and  to  develop  an  understanding  of  their  areas1  needs  and 
concerns. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  additional  secondary  school  students  and  teachers 
with  citizenship  education ^programs,  the  Close  Up  Foundation  added  a 
telecommunication  series  to    Its  activities  in  1 979*    From  November  1980 
to  May  1981  CLOSE  UP  produced  120  half-hour  programs  televised  from 
Capitol  Hill  featuring  prominent  national  officials.    Ten  programs  were 
produced  where  local  students  were  able  to  call  in  their  questions.  The 
format  included  discussions  with  high  school  students,  many  of  whom  werS 
Ellender  Fellowship  recipients  participating  in  tfie  Close  Up  Foundation 
Washington  seminars.    These  programs  were  telecastxover  C-SPAN  (Cable 
Satellite  Public 'Affairs  Network)  with  access  through  direct  links  or 
cassettes  to  over  2,000  secondary  schools.    Close  Up\also  publishes  ^/ 
written  materials  including  a  Teachers  Guide  to  fc-SPA^^^»^Cu^^>gTfO  a 
booklet  that  examines  contemporary  questions;  and  Perspectives,  a  book  of 
readings  on  government  operations  with  articles  by  leading  members  of 
Congress,  representatives  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches  and 
others. 

The  program  has  also  generated  numerous  State  and  local  activities  around 
the  country  whiciHfave  involved  many  additional  students  and  teachers  in 
participating  communities.    CLOSE  UP  provides  technical  assistance  and 
support  to  local  education  officials,  business  leaders  and  civic 
organizations  who  cooperate  to  develop  government  education  programs  that 
complement  the  Washington  learning  experience. 

Program  Scope: 

Ellender  Fellowship  grants  and  community  fellowships  funded  by  the  Close^Up 
Foundation,    were  made  to  approximately  4,000  students  and  teachers  in 
1981.    The  Ellender  fellowships  represented  slightly  less  than  50%  of  the 
total  number  of  fellowships.    These  grants  included  costs  of  room,  board, 
tuition,  administration,  insurance  and  transportation  and  averaged  about 
$504  per  participant. 

The  Ellender  recipients  are  the  cornerstone  around  which  each  (CLOSE  UP 
area  program  is  established.    Through  a  multiplier  effect  created  by  a 
strong  partnership  in  the  private  sector,  the  Ellender  Fellowships  helped 
to  generate  thousands  of  additional  student  participants.    Including  the 
Ellender  recipients,  a  total  of  13,800  students  and  teachers  from  40 
areas  participated  in  the  Washington  CLOSE  UP  Program.   Many  thousands 
more  participated  at' state  and  locah  levels  in  CLOSE  UP  government 
education  programs. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 


The  Close  Up  Foundation  contracted  with  Social  Education  Associates  in 
1974-75  to  conduct  a  preliminary  impact  assessment.   On  measure's  of 
affective  change  such  as  political  awareness  and  interest  in  political 
affairs,  students  were  shown  to  have  undergone  positive  changes  of  a 
statistically  significant  nature. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

An  internal  evaluation  program  requires  every  student  and  teacher 
participant  to  complete  a  survey  ori  the  educational  content  of  the 
program  which  generates  data  for  program  modification.    A  comprehensive 
evaluation  program  designed  to  measure  lpng-t?erm  cognitive  and  behavioral 
effects  was  implemented  by  the  Close  Up  Foundation  and  began  during  the 
1980*81  program  year.    As  a  first  Step,  a  program  review  was.  conducted  by 
the  Social  Science  Education  Consortium  of  Boulder,  Colorado  in 
conjunction  wih'the  Social  Studies  Development  Center  at  Indiana 
University,   ftep^ssentatives  from  these  organizations  intensively  studied 
the  program  and  wterviewed  participants.    One  .conclusion  drawn  from 
their  report  statu  that  "...  CLOSE  UP  has  developed  a  unique  and  . 
exemplary  approach;  for  providing  enriched,  intensive  instruction  ^bout 
the  federal  government. v  As  a  result  of  their  one-week  experience, 
students  appear  to  acquire  additional  knowledge,  to  hold  more  positive 
attitudes  about  politics,  and  to  feel  more  competent  to  participate  in 
political  activities." 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Close' Up  Foundation* (see  text).    Arlington,  VA. :  1981. 

To  Extend  Support  of  Allen  J.  El  lender  Fellowships.  *  Hearings  before 
tljie  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  94th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,    Hearings  held  in  Washington,  O.C.:  Government 
Printing  Office*  1976. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Gail  Beaumont 
202/245-2331 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Rhonda  Lewis  t 
'202/245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  RFPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 


Career  Education 
(CFDA  N9.  84.104) 

Legislation:  1/ 

P.L.  95-207  (20  U.S.C.  2601) 

Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 


September  30,  1983 

Year  ' 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1975 

$  15,000,000 

$10,000,000 

1976 

15,000,000 

10,135,000 

1977 

15,000,000 

10,135,000 

1978 

15,000,000 

10,135,000 

1979 

65,000,000 

20,000,0001/ 

1980 

100,000,000 

15,000,0001/ 

1981* 

100,000,000 

10,000,000 

1982 

9,'600,000i/ 

}J  During  FY  75  this  Program  operated  under  the  authority  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act.  In  FY  76  through  FY  78  it  operated  under -the,  Special 
Projects  Act,  Public  Law  93-380,  Sections  402  and  406.  Under  the  lat- 
ter Act,  half  of  the  Special  Projects  funds  went  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  use  tn  contracts  and  the  other  half  to  the  programs  named 
in  that  Act,  one  of  which  was  Career  Education.  P.L.  93-380  expired 
at  the  end  of  1978  and  the  Congress  passed  the  Career  Education  Incen- 
tive Act  (P.L.  95-207)  ort  December* 1 3,  1977  to  authorize  funding  begin- 
ning in  FY  79  and  ending  in  FY  83. 

V  <  The  Congress  originally  appropriated  $32.5  million  for  FY  79.  After 
receiving  a  request  to  rescindf these  funds,  the  Congress  cut  the  appro- 
priation to  $20  million.    The Yconferees  stated  that  the  entire  amount* 
^hould  be  Spent  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  career  education  pro- 
visions of  t^e  Act  (Grades  K-12). 

y  The  Congress  originally  appropriated  $20  million  for  FY  80.  After  re- 
ceiving a  recission  request  the  Congress  reduced  the  appropriation  to 
$15  million,  all  of  which  was  to  be  spent  -on 'the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary career  education  provisions  of* the  Act. 

y    The  Care^  Education  Incentive  Act  was  revoked  as  of  October  1,  1982  and 
then  included  in  a  block  grant  under  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consoli-  , 
dation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.    Congress  made  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  Career  Education  for  FY  1982. 


Program  . Goals  and  Objectives: 

P. L.  95-207,  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act,  is  the  implementation 
phase  Of  the  developmental  work  initiated  under  P.L.  93-380.  Under  tftat 
earlier  legislation  the  Congress  authorised  a  program  which  provided  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  career  education  and  which  put  major  emphasis  on 
demonstrations  of  the  best  career  education  programs  and  practices  and  on 
developing  State  plans  for  implementing  career  education  programs. 

Public  Law  95-207  became  operative  with  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
FY  79.  'in  this  Act,  the  Congress  states  that  its  purpose  is  \..to  assist 
States  and  local  educational  agencies. . .in  making  education  as  preparation 
for  work,  and  as  a  means  of  relating  work  values  to  other  life  roles  and 
choices  (su.ch  as  family  life),  a  major  goal  of  all  who  teach  ar)d  all  who 
learn  by  increasing  the  emphasis  they  place  on  career  awareness^  explora- 
tion, decision  making,  and  pl-anning,  and  to  do  so  in  a  manner  which  will 
promote  equal  opportunity  in  making  ^career  choices  through  the  elimination 
of  bias  and  stereotyping  in  such  activities,  including  bias  and  stereotyping 
on  account  of  race,  sex,  age,  economic  status,  or  handicap."  #The  Regula- 
tions for  "Career  Education  Incentive  Programs,"  which  were  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  October  17,  1979,  summarize  this  purpose. 


Program  Operfltj^ms: 

Both  maintenance  of  effort  and  matching  are  required  in  the  State 
allotment  program  under  the  new  legislation.  To  maintain  effort  in  career 
education  a  State  must  spend  from  its  own  resources  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  the  State  spertt-  for  career  education  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The  matching  requirement  provides  thayt  the  cost  of  St$te  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  may  be  100%  from -Federal  funds  in  FY  79,  but  the  State  must 
pay  at  least  25%  for  FY  80,  and  at  .least  50%  for  FY  81,  and  82.  Further 
matching  provisions  required  that  funds  for  State  leadership  and  local  edu- 
cational agency  programs  be  100%  Federal  in  FY  79  and  80*.  However,  the 
State  must  pay  25%  in  FY  81,  50%  in  FY  82.  The  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  Stat?  leadership  and  local  implementation  may  come  from  State,  local 
and  private  sources.  It  may  include  cash  contributions,  in-kiad  contribu- 
tions, volunteer  services,  materials;,  and  equipment.  * 

No  State  may  reserve  more  than  10%  of  the  appropriated  funds  for  pro- 
viding State  leadership  activities  listed  in  the  Act,  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  public  agencies  and  private  organizations.  No 
State  could  reserve  more  than  10%  of  its  fumds  for  FY  79  and  5%  of  its 
funds  for  FY  80  through  82  for:  (1)  employing  additional  State  educational 
agency  personnel  to  administer  and  coordinate  programs  assisted  under  the 
Act,  and  (2)  reviewing  and  revising  the  State  plan.  The  unreserved  funds 
must  be  distributed  by  the  State  to  1  ocaV-educational  agencies  for  compre-  ( 
hensive  career  education  programs.  At  least  15%  of  the  funds  distributed 
to  local  educational  agencies  must  be  used  for  programs  to  develop  and 
implement  comprehensive  career  guidance,  counseling,  placement,  and  follow- 
up  'services  using  counselors,  teachers,  parents,  and  community  resource 
personnel .  •  m  .  * 


To  obtain  funds  for  comprehensive  career  education  programs,  a  local 
educational  agency  must  apply  to  its  State  agency.  Each  State  agency  will 
review  th£  applications  and  may  make  payments  to  local  educational  agencies, 
to  the  extent  practicable*  on  the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  the 
State  agency  and  criteria  in  Section  8  (b)  of  the  Act, 

Unless  a  State  is  prohibited  by  law  from  providing  services  to  students 
and  teachers  in  private  and  njp-profit  schools,  the  State  must  make  provi- 
sions for  the'  effective  participation  6n  an  equitable  basis  of  private- 
school  students  and  teachers  in. programs  assisted  under  the  Act,  In  States 
which  are  prohibited  from  providing  such  services,  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion is  responsible  formating  arrangements  for  the  participation  of  private 
school  students  and  teachers.  Programs  will  oe  imp! enented  l^consultat ion 
with  private  school  officials;  however  these  funds  will  be  administered 
by  a  public  agency  in  the  State, 

.Each  State  is  required  to  submrit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  December  31  of  eacn  year  except  FY  79,  The  report  will  contain: 
(1>  an~  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  each  objective  in  the  State  plan 
has  been  achieved,  (2)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which  State  and 
local  Educational  agencies  are  using  both  Federal  and  their  own  resources 
to  achieve  these  objectives,  and^(3)  a  description  of  the  programs  funded 
within  the  State,  ^including  an  analysis  of  reasons  for  their  successes 
and/or  failures. 

7  In  order  io  receive  FY  79  funding  under  the  nay  legislation  each 
St^te  Education  -Agency  (including  Insular  areas)  was  required  to  submit, 
by  June  1-,  1979,  a  letter  including  assurances  specified  m  the  Federal' 
Regulations.  The  amount  of  FY  79  funds  distributed  to  the  States  in  June 
and  July.,  1979  was  S18.5  million/  This  represented  the  funds  appropriated 
for  FY  79  minus  the  set-asides  allowed  by  the  Law  for  discretionary  use  oy 
VrTe  Secretary  of  Education.  (Tne  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  are 
includes  as*  States.  The  five  insular  areas  received  *unding  from  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  funds  with  an  amount  equal  to  one  percentun  of 
the -approodation  —  $20.0,000.)  ' 

To  DecoAelel igible  for  further  funding  in  FY  80  and  beyond,  eacn  State 
and  Insular  area  was  required  to  submit  a  five-year  plan  for  implementing 
caVeer  education  in  that  State.    These  pi  arts  set  out  explicitly  the  objec- 
tives the  State 'wifl  seek  to  achieve  by  th,e  end  of  each  of  the  fiscal  yea^s 
fo^-whiotf  fun<te  are  made  available  under  the  Act,  describe  how  the  funds 
.  will  be  used  to.  implement  the  overall  objectives  in  each  fiscal  year,  set 
fortn  policies  and  procedures  which  tne  State  will  follow  to 'assure  eaual 
access  for  all'stWents,  provide  adequate  assurance  of  conpt/ing  witn  that 
p^rt  of'pe  law  \Mcn  authorizes  State  ,and  local   activities,  and  provide 
proposed -criteria  for  evaluating  the  ex»ent  to  which  the  St*ate  achieves 
th^  objectives"  set  out  in  its  plan. 
\         ';%  . 

1\esQ  ?.L.  S5-207  plans^ere  based  on  tne  State  plans  developed  earlier 
#jnder.  J\U  93-380.  'Funds  were  naae  available  under  P/L.  93-350  fh  FY  76  and 
V77       enable  eac*5  'State  and'Insufar  area  to  prepare  a  five-year  plan  for 
p?le~iertking,  career  edtjcat'iot.  ,  Eacn  State  and  Temtory  received  a  written 
ewViuatior  of  its  plan  ducmg  tne  penoc  frbo^arcn  tnrougn  May  1S79.  All 
^tates  a^if  Jnsurtr  areas  also  received  cntena  and  guidelines  for  adapting 


their  plans  to  meet- the  requirements  of  the  new  Incentive  Act,  P.L.  95-207. 
(These  evaluations  *were  done  under  a  contract  with  the  Southwest  Regional 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development.) 

Program  Scope; 

P.L.  95-207  makes  State  allotment  funds  available  for  50  sStates,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  Allotment  funds  are  made  available 
for  the  Insular  areas  as  a  one-percent  set-aside  in  the  Secretary's  discre-' 
tionary  fund.  In  the  first*year  of  operation  of  the  Act  >  all  of  the  States 
except  one  (New  Mexico)  and  ^11  five  insular  areas  applied  for  and  received 
FY  79  funds  by  sending  in  th^  required  letters  of  assurance. 

In  FY  80,  all  of  the  States  except  tnree  (New  Mexico,  Nevada,  and 
South  Dakotar)  submitted  and  recei ved  approval  of  tnei r  State  plans  for 
career  education  Wid  applied  for  FY  80  State  allotment  funds.  In  addition, 
a  1 V  of  the  insularVareas  except  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  submitted 
State  plans  and  applied. for  FY  80  funds. 

The  law  provides  that  the  funds  appropriated  under  P.L.  95-207  for  the 
State  .al  lotment  program  are  to  be  distributees  among  tne  participating  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  aged  5  to  18.  Accordingly r  in  August  of  1980 
a  total  of  $13,875,000  of  FY  80  funds  was  distnsuted  to  tne  participating 
States  and  a  total  of  $150,000  was  distributed  to  the  four  participating 
Insular  areas.  (This  represents  the  funds  approoriatea  for  FY  80  minus  tne 
set-asides  allowed  by  tne  law  for  discretionary  jse  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education. ) 

In  tne.  distribution  of  FY  80  funds,  shere  were  16  States  wmcn  re- 
ceived minirhjm  allotments  of  approximately  SI 28, 000  e*ch.  Twenty  States 
received  between  $129,000  and  S300,000  t  eacn ,  six  States  received  between 
$331,000  and  $500,000  each,  six  received  between  $531,030  anc  Si, 000,303 
eacn,  and  one  State  received  slighfly  over  one  mViion  collars. 

In  June  of  1981,  a  total  of  $9,250,000  of  FY  81  funding  was  distriouted 
to  the  47  participating  States,  the  District  of  Colunoia,  and  ?jerto  Rico. 
In  addition,  a  total  of  SI 00, 000  was  distributed  to  tne  insular  areas. 
'Tnis  represents  the  funds  appropriated  for  FY  81  minus  the  set-^sides 
allowed  by  tne  law  for  discretionary  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Education.) 

In  the  distribution  of  FY  81  funding,  there  were  27  States  wrnc^  re- 
ceivea  nininal  allotments  of  approximately  S128,00C  each,  -ifteen  States 
received  between  $129,000  and  $300,000  eacn,  five  States  received  between 
$301,000  and  S500,t)00  each,  and  Swo  States  received  between  $501,000  ana 
S?39,000. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:* 

A  substantial  amount  of  data  on.the  effectiveness  cf  loca-  programs  has 
been  gathered  since  1  974  and  has  been  reported  m  t^e  Annual  Eva  1  uatj on 
Resort  for  FY  78.  As  of  the  end  of  FY  80  tnere  we^e  projects  wiicr  nad 
Dee^  jucged  exen^a^y  by  the  Joint  Dissennat 1  on  Review  ?anel  of  tne  Deoa 't - 
^ent  of  Education.  Information  on  tnese  projects  is  oemc  c: sse~i rated 
tnrOw.5"  ED's  National  Diffusiaa-»Network. 


An  evaluability  assessment  of  the  new  program  initiated  under  P.L.  95- 
207  was  completed  in  FY  80  and  has  been  reported  in  a  document  entitled 
Implement  at  ion  of  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act:  Interim  Report  on 
The  Evaluability  Assessment  (ED-186-679).  This  study  concluded  that  the 
P.L.  95-207  career  education  program  1s  plausible  and  measurable.  The 
study  also  developed  an  evaluable  program  model  which  contains  113  activity/ 
outcome  linkages,  and  the  study  identified,  for  each  linkage,  (a)  the  activ- 
ity, (b)  the  intended  outcome,  (c)  the  measures,  (d)  the  data  source,  (e) 
the  quantifiabil ity ,  (f)  the  potency,  and  (g)  the  collection  and  processing 
ease/  difficulty. 

As  a  follow-on  to  tne  evaluability  assessment  completed  in  FY  1980,  a 
'rapid  feedback  evaluation  was  conducted  in  FY  1981,  using  the  evaluaole 
program  model.  Initial  results  of  this  effort  were  published  in  a  document 
entitled  Implementation  of  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act:  Interim 
Report  on  the  Rapid  Feedback  Evaluation  (ED-1 94-800).  Tne  final  results 
were  published  in  June  of  1981  in  a  document  entitled  Inplementat ion  of 
The  Career  Education  Incentive  Act :  Final  Technical  Report  on  the  Rapid 
Feedback  Evaluation*!  The  overall  conclusion  of  this  evaluative  effort  was 
that  P.L.  95-207  funds  are  serving  the  purposes  envisioned  by  Congress  wnen 
it  enacted  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act. 

Ongoing  Analytic  Activities 

FY  1981  and  FY  1982  funds,  under  Section  10  ("Model  Programs")  of 
P.'L.  95-207,  are  being  used  to  fund  three  contracts  -  one  in  a  rural,  one 
in  a  suburban,  and  one  in  an  urban  setting  -  eacn  of  .vhich  aims  to  demon- 
strate evaluation  cf  truly  comprehensive  K-12  career  education  efforts 
using  all  54  elements  of  the  career  education  "treatment"  found  in  A  Primer 
for  Career  Education.  In  addition,  the  larger  national  evaluation  reoort 
to  oe  suDnitted  to  tne  Congress,  based  on  a  randcn  samole  of  State  prograns 
*unded  under  9E>2Q7,  is  unaerway  and  being  conducted  primarily  as  an  mhouse 
activity.  From  FY  1982  funas  made  available  under  provisions  of  Section 
5;a)(2)(C),  it  is  planned  that  a  contract  may  be  let  to  supplement  this 
innouse  activity. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Mitchell,  Anita  M.  Assessment  of  State  Plans  for  Career  Education: 
Final  Report.  Los  Alamitos~i  Cal  if ornia:  Sojthwest  Regional  Laboratory 
for  Educational  Research  and  Development,  July  1£79  (ED-1  78-735). 

Mitcnel 1 ,  Anita    m.     MoGel    State  Plan    Characteristics:  A  Guide  for 

Refining    State    Plans  for   Career    Education.    Los    Alamitos,  California: 

Soutnwest  Regional  Laboratory  Tor  Educational  Research-  and  Development, 
July  1979  (EO-178-736). 

Jung,  Steven  M.  and  others.  Implementation  of  the  Career  Education 
I^certive  Act:  Interim  Report  on  the  Evaluaciiity  Assessment.  Palo  Alto, 
Canfoma:    American   Institutes   for   Research ,  Karen   1 980  (ED-186-679]. 
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Jung,  Steven  M.  «and  others.  Implement  at  idn  of  the  Career  Education 
Incentive  Act:  Final  Technical  Report  on  the  Rapid  Feedoack  Evaluation. 
Palo  Alt'o,  California:  American  Institutes  for  Research,  October  1980 
<ED-1$480Q).  ' 

Jung,  Steven  M.  and  others.  Implementation  of  the  Career  Education 
Incentive  Act:  Final  Technical  Report  on  the  Rapid  FeeQDack  Evaluation 
Palo  Alto,    California:     American    Institutes    for   Research,    June    1981 . 


For  further  information  about  program  operations,  - 

Contact:    Kenneth  B.  Hoyt 
(202)  245-2284 

For  further   information   about    studies   of   progran   effect iveness , 

♦Contact:    Tetsuo  Qkada 
(202)  245-9401 
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Program  Name: 

Teacnef  Centers  Program  (CFOA  No.  84.006) 


legislation: 


OF 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1  965, 
Section  532,  Title  I  V-B,  as  amended 
by  P.L.  94-482,  P.L.  95-561,  P.L.  96-374, 
Education  Amendments  as  extended  by  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
Act  of  1981 


runding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Year  • 

Authorization 

Appropriat  i  on 

1977 

$  75,000,000 

$  -  - 

1978 

75,000,000 

'  8,250,000 

1979 

100,000,000 

16,625,000 

1980 

100,000,000 

13,000,000 

1981 

20,000,000 

'9,000,000 

1982 

30,000,000- 

1/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Tne  purpose  af  this  program  is  to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
to  plan,  establish'!  and  operate  teacher  centers,  and  institutions  of 
h'igher  education  to  operate  teacher  centers,  *he$g  teacn§r$,  through 
Teacher  Center  Policy  Boards,  design  and  supervise  program  of  curriculum 
oevelopnent  and  inservice  teacher  training.  This  training  should  enable 
the  teachers,  and  schools,  to  better  meet  the  educational  needs  of  their 
students. 

Program  Operations 

Applications  (after  approval  by  the  Teacher  Center  Pali^y  Board)  are 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  through  State  educational  agencies 
wnicn  may  screen  out  those  that  afe  unsuitable.    Ten  percent  of  the  funds 
are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  80  percent  go  to  local 
educational  agencies,  and  10  percent  go  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  compensate  them  for  screening  the  applications  and  for^later  providing 
technical  assistance  and  dissemination  services  to  the  grantees.    A" recent 
amendment  to  the  statute  requires  that  at  least  one  center  be  established 
in  every  State. 

1/  Section  532  of  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  included 
"   in  a  block  grant  under  Chapter  2  Of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 

Inoroveme/it^Act  of  1981.    No  individual  dollar  amount  is  specified  for 

the  program  under  the  block  grant. 


IS 


The  administering  unit  in  ED  stimulates  sharing  of- experiences  afong 
the  project  directors  by  means  of  regional  and  national  conferences,  and- 
facilitates  the  gathering  of  evaluative  data  by  special  funding  of  two 
teacher  centers  of  expertise  which  in  turn  help  the  separate  project  directors 

Each  center  that  performs  satisfactorily  may  be  funded  annually  for  up  r 
to  three  years. 

Program  Scope: 

During  Fiscal  Year  1980,  the  program's  third  year  of  operation, 
$411,354,400  supported  89  operational  centers  in  42  States,  Guam  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.    An  amount  of  $345,600  funded  10  planning  grants 
and  $1,300,000  paid  for  States1  program  activities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  overall  evaluation  study  has  been  conducted  on  this  program. 

Current  Analytic  Activities:  • 

No  overall  evaluation  of  the  Teacher  Centers  Program  has  been' 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Education.    Since  1978  there  has  been  an 
intensive  project  at  Syracuse  University  to  document**^'  organizational 
features  and  goverance  of  55' of  the  89  centers  as  well  as  the  activities  I 
and  services  that  thdse  centers  have  provided  to  teachers. 

/  ■ 

Source. of  Data: 

Program  records. 

Sam  J.  Yarger  and  Sally  K.  Mertens,    Teacher  Centers  Program  Documenta- 
tion Study.    Syracuse:    Syracuse  University,  1980.  ' 

Sally  K.  Mertens  arid  Sam  J.  Yarger,  Teacher  Centers  in  Action.  Syracuse: 
Syracuse  University;  1981. 

For  furtheV  information  about  program  operations, 


Contact:    Leroy  Walser 
KL  '       (202)  472-5940 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name:  • 

Teacher  Corps  Program  (CFOA  No.  84.124) 

Legislation: 

Title  V-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (P.L.  89-329),  as  amended  by 
P.L^90-35,  P.L.  91-575,  P.L.  91-230, 
P.M93-318,  P.L.  93-38"0  and    P.L.  94-482 


Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30»  1981 


Yea^ 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1966 

$  36,100,000 

$     9,500,000"  , 

1967 

64,715,000 

11,324,000 

1968  ' 

-33,000,000 

13,500,000 

1969 

46,000,000 

20,900,000 

1970 

80,000,000 

21,73-7,000  ■ 

1971 

'•  100,000,000 

30,800,000 

1972 

■  100,000,000 

37,435,000 

1973" 

37,500,000 

37,500,000  . 

1974  ' 

37,500,000 

37,500,000 

1975 

■  37,500,000 

37,500,000 

1976 

37,500,000 

37,500,000 

1977 

50,000,000 

37,500,000 

1978 

75,000,000 

37,500,000 

1979  ' 

100,000*000 

37,500,000 

1980 

100,000,000 

30,000,000 

1981 

100,000,000 

22,500,000 

1982 

22,500,000 

1/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:     fc  ,  *      4  £ 

The  purposes  of  Teacher  Corps  as  stated  ij^the  legislation  are  to  stren- 
then  the  educational  opportunities  available  to  children  in  areas  having  con- 
centrations of  lovMncome  families,  to  encourage  colleges  and  universities  to 
broaden  their  programs  of  teacher  preparation,  and  to  encourage  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  local  education  agencies  to  improve  programs  of  train- 
ing and  retraining  for  teadiefs  and  teacher  aides  by 

1   '     V  >- 

(1)    attracting  .and  training  qualified  teachers  who  will  be  made 

available  to  recal  education  agencies  for "teaching  in  such  areas; 


ERIC 


V  This  program  was,  included  in  a  block  grant  under  Chapter  2  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  P.L.  97-35. 


•1  tj 


(2)  attracting  and  training  inexperienced  teacher  interns  who  will 
be  made  available  for  teaching- and  inservice  training  to  local 
education  agencies  in  such  areas  in  teams  led  by  an  experienced 
teacher; 

i 

(3)  attracting  volunteers  to  serve  as  part-time  tutors  or  full-time 
instructional  assistants  in  programs  carried  out  by  local  educa- 
tion agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  serving  such 
areas; 

{A)    attracting  and  training  education  personnel  to  provide  relevant 
remedial,  basic,  and  secondary  educational  training,  including 
literacy  and  communication  skills,  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
youth  offenders,  and  adult  criminal  offenders;  and 

(5)    supporting  demonstration,  documentation,  institutionalization,* 
and  dissemination  of  the  results. 

This  last  goal  reflects  several  significant  changes  introduced  by^the 
Education  Amendments  of  1976.    One  major  change  was  extending  the  two-year 
grant  cycle  of  previous  years  to  ffve  years.   A  second  was  that  each  Tea- 
cher Corps  Project  will  emphasize  the  demonstration  of  new  programs  and 
practices  with  linkages  between  preservice  and  inservice  training  and 
which  involve  the  total  faculty  of  a  site  school.    Typical  program  elements 
include  flexible/ models  of  teacher  education  based  on  performance  criteria; 
the  development  of  collaborative  decision-making  procedures  that  assure 
parity  to, the  participating  college  or  university,  community  served  by  the 
project f  and  local  education  agency;  the  development  of  a  community  compo- 
nent which  seeks  to  lessen  the  distance  between  the  institutions  and  commu- 
niJfcy^BjTproviding  educational  services  beyond  the  school  walls  and  involving 
parents  in  the  c^ssroom  program;  the  demonstration  of  a  major  teacher 
training  framework  (CBTE,  multidisciplinary,  research  ba^ed,  etc.)  for:  the 
demonstration  of  an  integrated  program  of  training  and  retraining;  and  an 
emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  management  within  the  cooperating  agencies 
of  the  delivery  of  education  personnel  and  retraining  services  deluding 
planni-ng,  documentation,  institutionalization,  and  dissemination. 

In  FY  78  Teacher  Corps  goals  and  objectives  were  expanded  to'include 
demonstration  of  training  and  retraining  programs  for  aU  educational  per- 
sonnel in  grades  K-12,  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  in  communi- 
ties served  by  these  programs.    These  demonstration  programs  are  to  be 
implemented  over  a  five-year  grant  period.    Planning  to  meet  this  broader, 
more  inclusive  mandate  began  in  FY  77  when,  grants  were  awarded  to  81  project 
in  FY  78  and  to  53  more  projects  in  FY  79.    Three  were  later  discontinued. 

Program -Operation: 

Grants  are  awarded  to  an  institution  of  higher  education  and  a  local 
educational  agency,  either  of  which  may  be  the  prime  grantee,  to  coopera- 
tively mount  and  operate  4r  project  which  will  be  managed  collaboratively 
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All  Teacher  Corps  projects  are  funded  through  competitive  grants  to 
achieve  the  legislated  purpose  and  the  four  outcomes  using  the  means 
specified  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  and  the  strategies  determined  by 
the  project. 

Projects  funded  July  1978  are  known  a's  Program  78.    New  projects 
funded  in  1979  are  known  as  Program  79.    There  are  79  projects  in  their 
fourth  year  and  5  Program  79  projects  in  their  third  year.    After  Year  1  of 
each  Program,  grantees  are  eligible  to  have  their  grants  renewed  annually 
for  the  four  subsequent  years.   Aft^er  year  3  there  will  be  diminishing 
levels  of  Federal  funds  since  institutionalization  of  the  activities  using 
local  funds  is  expected  to  begin.  i 


The  organization  structure  of  the  Teacher  Corps  1*s  as  follows:  (a) 
the  National  Office  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  consisting  of 
three  Branches  ~  Management,  Operations,  and  Development;  (b)  within  a  pro- 
ject to  share  information,  guide  the  project,  and  provide  community -based 
support  —  an  elected  Community  Council  and  a  project  policy  Board  (the 
nucleus  ori  the  Board  must  be  the  Dean  of  the  IHE,  the  Superirttendent  of  the 
LEA  and  the  chairperson  of  the  Community  Council);  (c)  also  at  the  local 
project  level,*  all  components  collaborate. 

The  organization  of  a  ty&cal,  TeSttreM Corps  project  in  the  field  usu- 
ally includes  at  least  one  but  TreiL  more /han  four  schools  (where  elementary 
schools  must  be  Title  I  eligible)  wTthfn  a  feeder  system;  a  team  of  at  least 
four  teacher-interns  and  one  experienced  teacher  as  a  team  leader;  an  elected 
community  council  having  at  least  seven  members;  an*  institution  of  higher 
education;  a  local  education  agency,  and  other  institutions  and  agencies  such 
such  as  correction  institutions,  teacher  organizations,  prccessional  associ- 
ation, social  service  agencies,  tfft  students. 


During  Fiscal  Year  1981,  the  Teacher  Corps  had  131  operational  projects 
which  included  the  79  Program  78  projects  and  the  53  Program  79  projects. 
These  projects  are  located  in  123  school  districts,  130  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  seven  State  Departments  of  Education,  including  outly- 
ing regions  and  correctional  institutions.    Teacher  Corps  projects,  through 
differentiated  staffing  and  individualized  instructional  activities,  directly 
affected  the  learning  experience  ojf  approximately  520,000  children.  Projects 
impacted  on  special  clientele  grotfps  such  as  bilingual  children,  Indian  chil- 
dren, and  children  in  correction  institutions.    Teacher  Corps  also  supported 
a  special  program  which  encouraged  high  school  and  college  students,  parents 
a-nd  other  community  residents  to  serve  as  tutors  or  instructional  assistants 
for  children  in  disadvantaged  areas.    In  1981,  approximately  25,780  educa- 
tional personnel  are  involved  in  Teacher  Corps  projects.    Title  V-A  of  the 

Higher  Education  Act,  Section  517  prohibits  using  Teacher  Corps  members 
to  replace  any  teacher  who  would  otherwise  be  employed.    There  is  no  provision 


Program  Scope: 
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for  waivers  of  this  requirement*    Compliance  1s  assured  by  the  'Teacher  Corps 
regulations,  State  approval  of  the  project  proposal,  and  scrutiny  by  special- 
ists on  biannual  site  visits. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  1978  an  evaluation  of 'Teacher  Corps  was  irrttlated  to  struck  the  five- 
year  developmental  process  of  the  program.    Consequently,  the  evaluation  was  • 
designed  as  a  five-year  effort  to  correspond  with  the  funding  and  implemen- 
tation strategies  of  the  program.    A  multiple  design  strategy  was  adopted 
requiring  the  use  of  traditional  evaluation  methods  as  well  as  case  study  and 
ethnographic  methods.    The  first,  year  of  the  evaluation  was  a  planning  year 
to  match  the  first  year^of  the  program.    Part  of  the  evaluation  activities , of 
the  second  year  Included  an  implementation -study  of  collaboration  and  multi- 
cultural education  In  Teacher  Corps  project.    The  development  and  multicul- 
tural education, strategies  were  required  by  the  legislation  governing  the 
Teacher  Corps  program.    The  study  was  initiated  to  describe  (1)  the  process 
by  which  people  learn  to  appreciate  and  get  along  ,1n  several  cultures  and 
(2)  the  dynamics  developed  among  schools,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
community  "advisory  groups,  and  other  participants  involved  in  designing  and 
implementing  Teacher  Corps*  projects.    The  study  utilized  ethnographic  case  » 
study  methodology  in  four  Teacher  Corps  sites  fundejl>^n^l^8. 

The  study  completed  by  SRJ  International  in  1980  found  that  most  serious 
impediment  to  the  development  of  multicultural  education  programs  in  the 
sites  studied  was  the  participants'  misunderstanding  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  multicultural  education.    Of  the  participants  interviewed  and 
and  observed,  it  seems  as  though  no  one  —  from  the  Washington  staff  to  the 
local  project  staff  —  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  conceptual  basis 
of  multicultural  education.    This  limits  their  effectiveness  in  developing 
and  implementing  multiculultural  education  components.    The  local  project 
must  overcome  the  strong  resistance  to  multicultural  education  components. 
The  local  project  must  overcome  the  strong  resistance  to  multicultural  educ*— - 
tlon  that  results  from  the  belief  that  multicultural  education  is  an  "ac^r 
on",  a  belief  which  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  its  purpose,  ignorance 
of  Its^als,  or  racial -ethnic  prejudices., 

One  finding  in  the  final  report  completed  in  1982  noted  that  increasing 
the  complexity  of  the  local  project  by  requiring  collaboration  appears  to 
enhance  the  chance  of  effective  local  action.    It  was  found  that  prior 
experience  1n  Teacher  Corps  or  similar  projects  facilitated  implementation 
efforts;  some  projects  had  conscientiously  continue  to  build  their  capabilities 
over  periods  as  long  as  10  years.   The  addition  of  fynds   such  as  those  pro*- 
vlded  by  Teacher  Corps  accelerated  the  maturation  process  within  the  project. 

An  overall  conclusion  is  hA  policy  inithe  form  of  agency  guidelines 
can  contribute  to  improved  practices  at  theylocal  level,  but  guidelines 
must  be  adapted  to  the  local  context  in  order  to* do  so. 
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Current- Analytic  Activitiest 

*  ml!aCh?r  Co,ipS  Pr<)JeCts  beoan  their  5-year  grant  periods  1n  early  Summer 
of  1978.   A  coniprehens1vfi^xFng1tud1nal  evaluation  of  the  new  program  was 
developed  by  the  OffW  of  Program  Evaluation  and  a  contract  awarded  1n  August 
1978  to  SRI  International  for  the  Implementation  of  the  evaluation.    *  ' 

The  focus  of  this  evaluation  ,1s  on  Program  78  and  Program  79  Teacher 
Corps  projects.    The  Wk  to  be  performed  required  the  development  of  a  five- 
year  evaluation  design^  The  initial  procurement  covered  the  first  three 
years  of  evaluation  acttt^tles.    The  f1ve-ygar  evaluation  was  to  be  conducted 
In  three  phases:    (1)    planning,  (2)  operations,  and  (3)  analysis  and  report- 
ing.   The  period  of  performance  under  Phases  I  and  II,  Development  and  Opera- 
tion, was  for  36  months  from  the  date  of  award.    Phase  III,  Institutionaliza- 
tion and  Adaptation  was  designed  to  be  an  option  and  1f  exercised  was  to  have 
Because  of  fiscal  constraints  the  evaluation  was  limited  to  the  first  three 
years.  0 

Source  of  Data: 

1.  Annual  operational  data  collected  by'the  Teacher  Corps  Program. 

2.  SRI  International,  "Teacher  Corps:    An  Implementation  Study  of  • 
Collaboration  and  Multicultural  Education",  1980* 

3.  '  SRI  International,  "Technical  Status  Report  on  Staff  Development", 
1982.  ^ 

4.  SRI  International,  "Policy  Framework  for  Local  Action  Lessons  from 
Implementing  the  Teacher  Corps  Guidelines",  1981(2  volumes) 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    John  A.  Minor 
(202)  653-8320 

For  further  information  about  studies  <>f  program^affecti veness,.  O 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker- 
_  (202)  245-8877 


I      ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:    Financial  Assistance  to  Local  Education  Agencies 
and  Indian-controlled  Schools  for  the  Education  of  Indian  Children- 
Part  A  (CFDA  Nos.  84.060/84.072) 

Legislation: 


Indian  Education  Act 

P.L:  92-318,  Title  IV,  Part  A 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984. 


Funding  HistSry:  „ 


Year  / 

.  Authorization 

Appropriation 

FY 

iy 

$196,177,204 

$11 ,500,000 

FY, 

A 

208,000,000 

25,000,000 

75 

235,000,000  . 

25,000,000 

FY 

76 

441 ,242,000 

35,000,000 

FY 

77 

475,263,078 

37,000,000 

FY 

78 

555,000,000 

38,850,000 

FY- 

79  . 

640,297,800 

48,000,000 

FY  80 

640,297,800 

52,000,000 

FY 

81 

722,214,792 

.58,250,000 . 

FY 

32 

722,214,792  1/ 

54,960,'QOO 

.Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  addresses  the  special  educational  and 
-culturally  related  academic  needs  of  Indian  children  enrolled  in  public 
elementary  and  secpndary  schools  and  in  Indian-controlled  schools. 

Objectives  for  the  Part  A  program  include:    (1)  broadening  and  improving 
tne  educational  opportunities  available  to  Indian  children;  (2)  improving 
the  acaaeinic  performance  of  Indiarji  children  in  the  public  schools;  (3)  re- 
ducing dropout  rates  and  improving  attendance;  (4)  increasing  Indian  parental 
participation  in  the  education  of  their  children;  and  (5)  helping  schools 
become  more  responsive  to  tne  cultural  and  educational  needs  of  Indian 
children. 

Project  activities  are  numerous  and  varied  but  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

o    Basic  Skills:    About  74  per  cent  of  the  projects  have  activities 
in  this  area,  including,  tutoring  and  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  reading.  \ 


jj    These  authorization  levels  are  based  on  State-by-State  per  pupil 
.expenditures  and  are  subject  to  revision  wnen  -updatea  data  are 
ava'ilaoie. 
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Cultural  Heritage  Awareness:  *  Approximately]  72  percen$;-of  tne 
projects  report  activities  in  this  category,  including  Indian 
language,  bilingual  education,  and  Indian  history  ancj  culture-. 


o    Academic  Support  Services:    About  51  percent  of^the  project 
provides  services  such  «as  guidance  and  counseling,  career 
awareness,  library  services,  and  home-school  liaison  seryices. 

In  addition/ "Part  A,  unlike  otter 'Federal  compensatory  edusat+err^' 
programs,  reacn'es  junior  and  higfo^cTTtKjl  students  as  well  as  younger 
cmldren.    In  1980,  at  least  75  |lercent\of  the  projects  had  components- • 
for  secondary  students.  -The  role  oC  tne)  parents  in  Part  A  projects 
projects  is.  perhaps"  the  program's  most /important  feature.  The 
statute  mandates  that  elected  parent  Committees  play  an  active  role  fn  r 
everyaSpect  of  the  project,  including  determining  the*  needs  -of  the 
.-Students  and  .de&ignifj8'-*fl*^  the  projects.    The  Department 

does  not  award  "a  "gremt  to  an  LE&  unless  its  application  has  been  ■ 
approved  by  the  pargnt  committ&e  for  that  LEA. 

'>  «  ,  '      >  * 

•"Five  Resource  and  Evaluation  .Centers  provide  technical  assistance' 
>afld  disseminate  information  to  Indian  education  projects  arc;  applicants. 
'Tne  centers  conduct  worksnops,  make  site.visits  and  (^repare^and  distributee 
materials/  The'  cfenters  were  in  their  first  year  of  operation  in  fiscal 
year  1981.    They  Conducted  210  workshops,  including  two  Rational  con- 
ferences, made  7lisite  visits,  developed  and  distributed  tecnnical 
assistance  guides  \r\l^l98  Title  IV  projects;  developed  management, 
evocation  arid  projecfdesign  standards);  and  coordinated  technical- 
assistance  services  from  more  than  75  regional  and  State  education 
agencies. 

To  ensure  that  program  funds  are  addressing «the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian ,cnildren  as  specified  in  the  legislation,  a  tecnnical  and 
quality  review  of  applications  for  entitlement  and  discretionary  programs 
is  conducted  by  the'  Indian  Education  Programs  office v  During  the  period 
cf  project  performance,  as  program  administration  resources  permit,  site 
visits  are  made  to  selected  project  sites  and  technical  assistance  is 
offered  fb  projects  Requesting  it. 

*    -        >  .  * 

In  February  1931,  the  Indian  Education  Programs  office  began  an 
intensive  effort 'to  acnieveits^roll itig  audit  mandate"  of  one-third  of 
\  fiscal  year  1980  Part  A  projefclPas  required  by  Congress  under  section 
1149.    In  August  1982,  the  Inorin  Education  office  reported  tnat  355  ( 
rolling  audits  of  fiscal  year  1981  projects  will  be  completed  by 
September  30,.  1982;  351  audits  satisfy  the  requirements  of  section 
1149'.    Sy  September,  it  had  audited  lQA,  28  percent  of  the  number 
required,    findings  fron  the  auait  report  are  reported  in  tne  effec- 
tiveness Section.  • 


Program  Operations 

.Part  A  grants  are  made;    (1)  on  a  formula  basis  to  local  educational 
agencies,  and  (2)  on  a  competitive  basis  to  Indian-c.ontrol  led/school s  on  or 
near  reservations.    The  amount  of  a  grant  to  an  LEA  is  based  .on  a  formula 
tnat  multiplies  the  number  of  Indian. students  enrolled  in  the  L€A  by -the 
State  average  per  pupil  expenditure.    The  grant  is  then  ratably  reduced 
according  to  available  appropriations.  * 

,      As  a  result  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P:U:.  95-561),  certain 
trioal  schools  are  treated  as  LEAs  and  can  .thus  receive  formula  grants 
under  this  program.    In  order  to  qualify". for  a-  formula  grant,  a  tribal  school 
must  be  operated  by  a,  tribe  or  an  Indiark^onganization  controlled  or  sanctioned 
by  a  tribe  and,  either  (1)  be  operated  under  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affair's  (BIA),  or,  (2)  meet  standards  established  by  the  BIA  in  accordance  with 
P.L.  95-551 .    *  . 

The .Indian-control  led 'Schools  program,  is  authorized  by  a  set-aside  of 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  Part  -A  formula  program.    Tribes  and 
'indirfn  organizations  that  operate  schools  on  or  near  reservations  may  compete 
in  t-wp. areas:    (1)  for  fund*  to  help  "get  a  school  started  and  become  estab- 
lished; ana  (2)  for  funds  to  devglop  special  enrichment  programs* that  are 
supplemental  to  an  al  ready  establ  isljed  program.    Many.,  but  not  all  of  these 
schools  are  also  eligible  for  formula  grants,' which  are  general ly .considerably 
smaller  than  the  discretionary  grants.      '  -..-** 

Project  Scope:  '  '  * 

.The  number  of  public  school  districts  .participating  has  increased  from 
-    435  in  fnaal'year  1973  to  lMl8,in  fisca]':yea.r  1982.„   The  percentage  of 

Indian  children  serviced  by  Part  A  grants  has  grown  from  59  petcentn'n  1973  to 
nearly  80  percent.    Currently,  during  School  year -1981 -82,  the  Part 'A  fcirmula' 
program  reaches  more  than  300,000  Indian  children,  an  Increase  of  164,700 
since  the  program  ,sfcart£d.  *  ' 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  38  tribal  SGhoo'ls  reoeiy^d , grants  to  sefrve  7,258 
stuoents.    Twenty-eight  Indian-controlled  schools'  received  ap  average*of  > 
$162,179  to  serve  9,893  studentV,  under 6a  9  percent  set-aside  for  discre- 
tionary grants.  * 

Proaram  Ef  fecti  venejss  antl  Progress:    *  -  *4  '  \ 

— *  "  ; — /  *  ^' .     .  •     .    c  *  • 

A  natio/fa-1  descriptive  study  of  projects  funded  under. Part  A  was 
completed  ir\  November,  ,1978.  ,  •'  \ 

This  study  was  performed  ov  C6mintinicati6n- Te'chnol ogy  Corporation  of 
K#ltonf*Kew  Jersey,  under  contract  ,(300-76-03^7)  to -the  U.S.  j&fftce  of 
Educations  Office  of  .Eval *tiorty m4  Di sseninatT6n :   The  principal  findings 
of  the  study  jare  as  follows :\    \  .  ■       *  , 
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Reading  programs,  mathematics  programs,  cultural  heritage  programs, 
and  counseling  and  guidance  programs  were  rated  effective  by  project 
directors  and  project  staff  in  approximately  90  percent  of  the  sampled 
districts  in:    (1)  overcoming  Indian  studegts'  academic  di fficulti es ; 
(2)  improving  Indiar  students'  attitudes  toward  school;  and  (3)  de- 
veloping more  favorable  sel f -concepts  in  Indian  students. 

Factors,  reported  by  school  districts  as  contributing  to  educa- 
tional problems  of  Indian  cnildren  ir  order  of  frequency  reported 
were:  (!)  adverse  nome  environment  (74%);  (2)  laa  of  motivation 
(695):  (3)  deficient  early  education  (59%);  ;4)  negative  peer  group 
influence  (64%);  (5)  nutritional  problems  (6)  etnnic 

discrimination  Cd3.8%);  and  (7)  nealth  problems  (45%). 

Generally,  the  parent  committees  were  invoked  in  a  wide  range  of  J 
policy  and  managerial  activities.    Tnese  activities  included 
staffing  recommendations,  puublic  relations,  proposal  development, 
Dudcet  review,  conduct  of  needs  assessment,  procosal  review  and  final 
report  review,  curriculum  decisions,  Pupil  selection,  establ i snment  o. 
project  objectives,  project  monitoring,  project  evaluations,  and  f'nal 
report  development. 

i    Projects  in  urban  districts  tended  to  oe  rated  more  effective  in 
overcoming  academic  difficulties  and  providing  supplementary 
services.    This  may  be  partially  attributable  to  t"e  organized 
approach  ta<en  toward  tne  administration  of  fjnds  and  tne 
sophistication  of  tne  staff.    Staff  tine  spent  on  projects  is 
scmewnat  greyer  ir  urban  districts  tnan  "n  rural  districts. 

>    Rural  districts  with  a  hign  density  cf  Indian  population  were  rated 
tne  next  most  effective  in  overcoming  academic  difficulties  and 
provicinc  supplementary  services.    This  may  be  due  to  tne  larger 
number  of  childcen  available  for  project  enrollment  and  tne  re- 
sulting nigher  fup4tff§  level. 

)    Tne  staff  and  parehts  rated  75  percent  of  tne  districts  as  being 
at  least  moderately  effective  in  overcoming  academic  difficulties,^ 
providing  supplementary  services,  improving  attitudes  toward  school 
and  developing  more  favorable  self-concepts.    Also,  53  percent  of 
projects  were"rated  effective  by  the  staff  and  parents  in  improving 
stafTattitudes  toward  Native  American  pupils  and  improving  non- 
Native  American  pupil  attitudes  towarc  Native  Americar  pupils. 

d    The  data  analyzed  revealed  that,  in  tne  vast  majority  of  the 

ci^tricts,  mere  were  staff  involvement  and  program  improvements  in 
tnVareas'of  academic  acm evenent ,  <\ati  ve-Amencan  language  and 
cultural  neritace,  counseling  a^d  guidance,  attendance,  self-concepts, 
-espon^ibil-tv  he  se"  "-di  recti  c*\  a'nc  4  r#att"tudes  towarc  school. 


is, 
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Tne  Report  to  tne  Congress  on  the  Annual  Program  Audits  for  Fiscal 
Year  1980  concludes  that  Part  A  projects  are  meeting  tne  special  educa- 
tion needs  of  Indian  cnildren  and  are  of  substantial  quality.  As 
evidence tof  success  for  tne  Indian  stuGents  involved,  tne  report  notes 
increases  in  test  scores,  increases  in  scnool  attendance  rates  and 
decreases  in  tne  rates  at  whicn  Indian  students  Crop  out  of  scnools. 

Current  Aralvtic  Activities  ^ 

 :  :  A 

A  major  study  to  evaluate  tne  imoact  of  tne  ?art  A  Entitlement 
Program  was  started  in  1930  ana  tne  final  re:>or:  is  Cue  m  Feoruary  1983. 
'ne  stuGy  is  designed  to  aaaress  eignt  major  researcn  questions.  Tney 
are  as  follows:  *  ^ 

o    Wnat  are  tne  organizational,  fiscal,  and  nunan  resources 
availaole  to  Part  A  projects,  and  now  go  projects  utilize 
tnese  resources? 


o    To  wnat  extent  do  tne  objectives  of  projects  funded  under 
tne  Part  A  Entitlement  Program  address  tne  special  educa- 
tional and/or  culturally  related  academic  needs  of  American 
Indian/Alaska  Native  cnildren? 

o    How  na/e  ^art-^  project  activities  Peen  implemented? 

o    wnat  are  tne  impacts  of  Part  A  projects  on  America*  Indian/ 
*las<a  Native  students? 

1  o    *nat  impacts  go  ^art  A  projects  na^e  on  tne  Barents  of  American 
Incian/Alas<a  Kati  ve  -cmlaren  and  on  tne  American  Indian/Al  as<an 
\ati/e  communities  projects  serve? 

o    wnat  impacts  go  Part  A  projects  nave  upon  their  LEAs? 

o    How  do  federal-level  activities,  esoeciall^  tnose  of  the  InGian 
Education  Programs  office*  affect  Dart  A  projects? 

o    wnat  's  tne  total  amount  of  federal  education  *yncs  expended  oy 
local  scrool  districts  on  Indian  students  ^n  grades  K-12  and 
now  many  of  tnese  students  are  receiving  renous<kypes  of 
special  services? 


Accit*onal  information  is  Peing  prepared  from  census  data  and  a 
comrr'ation  of  Indian  certification  forms  to  provide  furtne^  information 
•or  tne  mandated  Inciar  Definition  Study. 


la* 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


A  National  Evaluation  Survey  of  Projects  Fundeo  under  Part  A  of 
the  Inaian  Education  Act  of  1972.    (Communications  Tecnnology 
Corporation,  1978), 

Tne  Report  to  the  Congress  on  tne  Annual  Program  Audits  for  Fiscal 
Year  1930, 

» 

Program  materials 


For  fjrtner  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    waiter  Steidle 
(202)  245-8236 

For  *jrtner  information  about  studies  of  prograr.  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dorotny  Snuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  Programs  and  Projects  to  Improve  Educational  Opportunities 
fdr  Indian  Students  -  Part  B  (CFDA  Nos.  84.087,  84.061) 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Indian  Education  Act  -September  30,  1984 

Public  Law  92-318,  Title  IV,  Part  B 

Funding  History:  Year       Authorization  Yppropriation 

.1973        $  25,000,000  $  5,000,000 

1974  35,000,000  12,000,000 

1975  35,000,000  1/  12,000,000 

1976  35,000,000  1/  16,000,000 

1977  37,000,000  1/  14,000,000 

1978  37,000,000  V  14,000,000 

1979  45,000,000  \!  15,500,000 

1980  45,000,000  jj  15,600,000 

1981  45,000,000  J/  14,500,000 
1982''  45,000,000  1/  14,880,000 

Program  Goals'  and  Objectives: 

One  of  the  underlying  assumptions  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  is  that 
education  for  Indians  improves  when  Indians  themselves  are  directly  involved 
in  administering  the  programs  that;  affect  them.    Part  B  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  serves  the  twin  goals  of  improving  the  quality  of  educational  programs 
for  Indians  and  enabling  Indian  people  and  their  tribal  organlations  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the -direction  of  their  own  educational  programs. 

Part  B  is  the  most  versatile  of  all  the  Indian  Education  Act  programs, be- 
cause it:  1)  allows  tribes  and  Indian  organizations  to  target  funds  where  the 
needs  are  the  greatest;  2)  encourages  the  development  of  Innovative  methods 
and  materials  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  potentially  large  number  of  Indian 
children;  and  3)  Increases  the  numbers  of  Indians  in  professional  fields. 

Grants  under  Part  $  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  tribes,  Indian* 
organizations,  Institutions  pf  higher  education,  and  Individuals.  Specific 
activities  are  as  follows:    (1)  planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration  projects 


'  V    In  addition  to  the  authorized  amount,  up  to  200  fellowships  can  be  awarded. 
See  program  scope  section  for  actual  awards  and  areas  of  fellowship  awards. 
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designed  to  test  and  demonstrate  effectiveness  of  programs  for  improving 
educational  opportunities  for  Indian  children,  such  as  bilingual/bicultural 
educational  programs  and  programs  dealing  with  special  health,  social,  and 
psychological  problems  of  Indian  children;  (2)  establishment  and  operation 
of  programs  designed  to  stimulate  the  provision  of  educational  services  not/ 
available  to  Indian  children  in  sqfficient  quantity  and  or  quality;  (3)  pr§ 
service  jand  inservice  training  programs*  to  improve  the  qualifications  for, 
persons  serving  Indian  children,  suctTas  teachers,  teacher  aides,  social/ 
workejrs,  and  other  educational  personnel;  (4)  establishing  resource 
evaluation  centers  designed  to  provide  specialized  technte^ljservj^es  to 
grantjees,  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  programs,  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion }on  successful  practices,  and  (5)  national  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  education  programs  and  services  available  to  Indian  children  and 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  federally  assisted  programs  in  which 
Indian  children  participate. 

iLong-range  program  goals  of  Part  B  are  to  improve  educational  opportunities 
for  Indian  students  from  preschool  through  the  university  level  by  supporting 


programs  that: 
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Provide  improved  educational  services 
Increase  the  number  of  Indians  in  leadership 
positions 

(c)    Oevelop  new  educational  approaches  of  high 
quality 


\  7£)    Contribute  to  increased  control  by  Indians 

\         ^      over  the  availability  and  quality  of  their 
;  own  education. 

\  Immediate  goals  of  the  Part  B  are: 

(a)  Fund  demonstration  and  service  projects  in  areas 
identified  as  priority  by  the  Indian  community, 
such  as  early  childhood  education  and  special 
education. 

(b)  Support  technical  assistance  efforts  on  a  limited 
scale,  to  test  feasibility  of  a  large,  national 
approach  covering  all  States. 

(c)  Continue  to  provid^educational  personnel  training 
and  fellowship  in  designated  professional  fields 
to  improve  qualifications  of  Indians  and  develop 
leaders  in  the  Indian  community. 

Program  Operations: 

Grant  awards  for  demonstration,  service,  and  education  personnel  training; 
fellowship  awards  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  Indian  students  in  selected 
professional  degree  areas;  and  contracts  for  the  regional  technical  resource 


centers  are  made  on  the  basis  of  national  competition.    Eligible  applicants 
for  the  demonstration  program  Include  State  and  local  education  agencies, 
federally  supported  schools  for  Indian  children,  and  Indian  tribes, 
organizations,  and  institutions.    Eligible  applicants  for  service  projects 
Include  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  tribal  and  Indian  community 
organizations.    Eligible  applicants  for  educational  personnel  training  pro- 
jects authorized  under  Section  422(a)  are  Indian  tribes  and  organizations 
and  institutions  of  ^higher  education. 

In  approving  applications  under  Part  B,  preference  is  given  to  Indian  1 
tribes,  organizations,  and  institutions,  as  required  by  law.    Actual  implementa- 
tion of  this  provision  has  resulted  in  no  awards  being  given  to  other  types  of 
organizations,  with  the  exception  of  higher  education  institutions  applying 
for  Section  1005(d)  funds. 

Each  type  of  program  has  an  associated  set  of  criteria  for  selection. 
Demonstration  projects  require  that  applicants  Include  evidence  that  their 
proj'ects  are  likely  to  serve  as  models  for  others  and  hav«  more  elaborate 
plans  for  evaluation.    Annual  priority  areas  may  be  selected  by  the  Secretary. 
Selection  of  criteria  for  service  projects  give  considerable  weight  to  the  > 
lack  of  comparable  services  in  the  area  and  the  degree  of  need.    Education  / 
personnel  training  projects  must  show  commitment  to  Indian  education. 

Fellowship  applicants  are  evaluated  on  the- basis  of  financial  need, 
academic  record,  other  evidence  of  potential  success,  and  likelihood  of 
service  to  Indians  on  completion  of  the  program.    Individuals  may  apply  for 
fellowships  as  long  as  they  are  Indian  and  meet  the  eligibility  requirements 
established  by  regulations. 

Program  Scope: 

In  1980,  205  Part  B  applications  were  received  and  61  Part  B  grants  were 
awarded.    The  approved  projects  dealt  with  the  development  of  bilingual/bi- 
cultural  programs,  instructional  materials  and  media  centers,  compensatory 
education,  cultural  enrichment,  dropout  prevention,  and  vocational  training. 
In  addition,  192  fellowships  were  awarded  to  students  attending  institutions 
In  34  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  awards  were  made  in  the  areas 
of  medicine,  law,  education,  business  administration,  engineering,  natural 
resources,  and. related  fields.   Awards  for  FY  1982  are  still  being  negotiated 
at  the  time  this  report  was  prepared. 

Five  technical  resource  centers  were  funded  in  1980  to  provide  technical 
assistance. to  all  projects  funded  under  Title  IV.    Now  In  their  second  year  of 
operation  centers  conduct  workshops  with  project  staff  and  parent  groups  In 
their  region  to  Improve  project  management,  including  needs  assessment  and 
evaluation  activities. 

Program  Progress  and  Effectiveness: 

Programs  funded  during  FY  1979  were  examined  in  a  recently  completed  study 
of  MThe  Impact  of  Programs  and  Projects  funded  under  Parts  B  and  C  of  the  Indian 
Education  Act.M    Programs  were  funded  under  three  major  categories  provided  by 
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the  Act:    Planning,  Pilot  and  Demonstration,  Educational  Services  and  Efrtfca- 
tional  Personal  Development. 

Planning,  Pilot  and  Demonstration  Programs;    Early  childhood  education, 
career  development  and  curriculum  development  made  the  greatest  impact  of 
the  eight  program  types  funded  under  this  authority,  according  to  the  study. 
Innovative  programs  in  special  education  and  counseling,  however,  should  still 
continue  to  have  high  priority. 

Some  programs  have  less  discernable  impacts  than  others,  because  of  the 
severity  of  the  problems  in  the  communities  where  Part  B  projects  are  located. 
For  example,  analysis  shows  that  Part  B  projects  made  their  greatest  impact  in 
settings  which  had  a  large  percentage  of  Indians,  a  large  percentage  of  un- 
employed but  had  a  low  percentage  of  persons  with  bilingual  needs  and  a  low 
percentage  of  persons  under  the  poverty  level.    (Since  all  reservations  have 
a  higher  percentage  of  persons  unemployed  than  non-reservation  settings,  the 
unemployment  level  becomes  a  confounding  factor  across  all  data.)  However, 
the  low  percentage  of  persons  with  bilingual  needs  and^the  low  percentage  of 
poverty  probably  represent^  settings  where  the  needs  are  not  too  severe  to 
overcome  with  the  small-scale  sized  of  programs  generally  funded  under  this 
authority.    Potentially  tte\b1 lingual  needs  and  the  poverty  levels  within  the 
settings  indicate  the  need  o[  improved  supportive  services. 

Strong  community  support  appeared  to  be  the  most  powerful  factor  associ- 
ated with  impact.   The  presence  of  culturally  relevant  materials  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  school  were  factors  associated  with  academic  areas 
of  impact.    Indian  staff  was  directly  associated  with  the  impact  In  areas  of 
self-concept,  attltudinal  and  cultural  measures  of  impact. 

Educational  Services.    These  are  primarily  supplemental  programs  designed 
to  provide  services,  such  as  remedial  education,  school  health  and  psychological 
services  to  encourage  Indian  children  to  enter,  train  in,  or  re-enter  school  at 
K-12  levels.    Projects  are  funded  in  locations  where  educational  needs  are  not 
being  met  in  sufficient  quantity  or  quality. 

Most  of  these  programs  are  located  in  communities  where  three-quarters  or 
more  of  the  population  are  Indian,    seventy-four  percent  of  the  project  directors 
are  Indian  and  87  percent  of  the  staff  were  Indian. 

Educational  services  projects  were  generally  multicomponent  projects  which 
were  targeted  at  a  specific  population*  such  as  early  childhood  or  special 
education,  but  also  included  projects  with  billngual/bicultural ,  career  develop- 
ment, counseling  and  curriculum  devel orient  projects  or  part  of  a  comprehensive 
educational  model .  i 

Major  project  accomplishments  inclined:    participation  and  involvement  of 
the  community  J ncreased,  basic  skills  of 'participants  improved,,  curriculum  and 
culturally  related  materials  were  developed  and  disseminated,  participants1 
attitude  toward  school  and  motivation  to  achieve  approved  facilities  in  which 
projects  were  conducted  were  Improved.   Types  of  services  reported  effective 
include:    early  childhood,  curriculum  development,  comprehensive  education 
model  and  special  education  projects.  \£- 
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Educational  Personnel  Development  Projects;    Part  B  projects  promote  the 
ability  of  Indians  to  become  educated  and  productive  citizens  and  exercise 
leadership  in  the  Indian  community  according  to  a  recent  study,  The  Tracking 
of  Higher  Education  Students  Supported  Under  the  Indian  Education  Act.  /The 
study  reports  that  the  average  age  of  participants  when  they  first  enter 
higher  education  programs  supported  by  Part  (B  isviigher  than^formc^^ 
27  years  for  Fellowship  students  and  30  years  for  those  1n\thet^ucat1onal 
Personnel  Development  projects.  \  j 

The  Fellowship  program  has  a  68.8  percent  cbf*p^44oc  rate  for  Individuals 
earning  degrees,  compared  with  the  18  percent  completion  gate  for  all  Indian  s 
undergraduates  reported  In  a  1978  GAO  study  of  Indian  college  students.  Of 
the  fellows  who  earned  degrees,  96.5  percent  were  emp^oypy  after  graduation. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Resource  and  Evaluation  centers  is  planned  to  begin 
in  fiscal  year  1982. 


Current  Analytic  Activities: 


An  Evaluability  Assessment  of  Part  B  and  C  Programs  Is  in  progress. 


Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Impact  Study  of  Parts  B  and  C  of  the  Indian  Education  Act,  Communica- 
tions  Technology  Corporation,  1981 

The  Tracking  of  Higher  Education  Students  Supported  Under  the  Indian 
Education  Act,  Native  American  Research  Institute,  1981 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Walter  Steidle 
(202)  245-8236 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  Programs  Relating  to  Adult  Education  for  Indians  -  Part  C 
(CFOA  No.  84.062) 


Legislation: 

Indian  Education  Act 

P.L.  92-318,  Title  IV,  Part  C 


Expjration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 


Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1973 

$  5,000,000 

$  500,000 

1974 

8,000,000 

3,000,000 

1975 

8,000,000 

3,000,000 

1976 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 

1977 

8,000,000 

4,200,000 

1978 

8,000,000 

4,410,000 

1979 

8,000,000 

5,930,000- 

1980 

8,000,000 

5,830,000 

1981 

8,000,000 

5,430,000 

1982 

8,000,000 

5,213,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  Part  C  is  to  improve  educational  opportunities 
below  the  college  level  for  Indian  adults.    Objectives  of  the  program 
are:    1)  decrease  the  rate  of  illiteracy  among  Indian  adults;  2) 
increase  the  mastery  of  basic  skills  among  Indian  adults  in  order  to 
increase  their  employment  and  educational  opportunities;  3)  increase 
the  number  of  Indian  adults  who^pass  high  -school  equivalency 
examinations;  and  4)  stimulate  the  development  of  programs  and 
curriculum  materials  that  are  relevant  to  the  culture  and  heritage  of 
Indian  adults. 

Part  C  activities  are  designed  to  address  educational  needs  of 
Indian  adults  by  increasing  the  availability  of  basic  and  secondary 
education  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  programs  by  using  Indian 
culture  as  a  foundation  for  learning.  Part  C  supports  two  types  of 
projects: 

Educational  Service  projects  are  designed  to  address  locally 
identified  needs  of  Indian  adults.    Projects  focus  on  adult 
basic  education  to  develop  literacy  and  basic  skills  and  on 
secondary,  education,  including  preparation  for  the  high^ 
school  equivalency  examinations.    Many  projects  offer 
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consumer  education  and  career  counseling,  aptitude  and  vocational 
testing,  job  referral  and  child  care  services.    As  a  foundation  • 
for  learning  basic  skills,  teaching  methods  and  approaches  are 
drawn  from  Indian  cul^jbre,  but  materials  also  include  those  with 
-inmediate  practical  relevance  for  any  adult,  such  as  sales 
contracts/,  licenses,  nutrition  and  health. 

Planning,  Klgt  and  Demdhstration  projects  not  only  address  locally 
identified  needs  of  Indian  adults,  but  are  also  designed  to  test 
and  demonstrate  innovative  approaches  to  meeting  those  needs. 
Projects  focus  on  teaching  literacy  and  basic  skills  to  hard-to- 
reach  Indian  adults  and  include  appropriate  methods  of  documenting 
participants1  accomplishments. 

Program  Operations: 

Eligible  applicant^  are:    State  education  agencies,  local  education 
agencies,  Indian  tribes',  organizations  and  institutions.   Grants  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  national  competition.   Applicants  may  propose 
to  carry  out  projects  for  up  to  three  years.    Grant  awards  are  made 
for  a  single  year  with  continuation  awards  for  the  second  or  third 
year  subject  to  satisfactory  performance  and  availability  of  appropriations. 
Applications  are  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  outside  field  readers  and  agency 
specialists.   Awards  are  based  on  criteria  specified  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Indian  Education  Act,   For  demonstration  projects,  special  weight 
given  to  evaluation  methodology  and  project  design;  for  service  projects, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  degree  of  need  and  lack  of  comparable  services,' 

Program  Scope: 

The  Part  C  program  has  grown  considerably  from  1973  when  a  total  of 
$•5  million  was  awarded  to  10  projects.    In  fiscal  year  1981,  50  awards 
were  made  for  a  total  of  $5.4  million  to  reach  over  15,700  participants. 
Part  C  projects  are  located  In  urban  areas  as  well  as  in  remote  rural 
areas  and  on  reservations. 

Program  Progress  and  Effectiveness: 

Adult  education  programs  funded  under  Part  C  enrolled  17,054 
participants  in  FY  1979.    Data  about  who  these  enrol  lees  are  and  what 
happened  to  them  are  reported  in  the  recently  completed  study  of  the 
"Impact  of  Projects  Funded  under  Parts  B  and  CM. 
*  \ 

The  study  indicates  that  39  percent  of  the  adults  in  these  programs 
had  not  progressed  beyond  elementary  school.    Fifty -three  per  cent  had  at 
least  some  high  school  education  and  3  percent  had  been  to  college.  Five 


percent  had  never  attended  school  before  participation  in  the  project. 
One.third  reported  that  they  spoke  a  language  other  than  English,  Most 
enrolled  to  upgrade  their  educational  level  and  to  improve  their  chances 
to  get  a  job.  < 

Evidence  from  the  study  indicates  that  adults  have  had  positive 
accomplishments  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  the  program. 
During  FY  79,  72  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  Adult  Basic  Education 
programs  funded  under  Part  C  completed  the  project  and  improved  basic 
education  skills.   Of  those  students  enrolled  in  6.E.D.  activities,  28 
percent  or  (984)  received  their  6.E.D.  and,  of  these,  422  (or  43  percent) 
attained  better  jobs  because  of  their  success  in  completing  the  6.E.D. 
Of  those  adults  enrolled  in  activities  leading  to  postsecondary  education, 
180  or  (24  per  cent,  went  to  college  and  203  (or  24  percent)  continued  in 
another  type  of  postsecondary  program.    (These  figures  may  be  higher  be- 
cause  projects  were  not  always  able  to  provide  complete  follow-up  data). 

While  projects  are  designed  to  meet  local'  needs  as  identified  by 
Indian  adults,  school  administrators  and  staff,  tribal  leaders  and  others, 
the^most  frequently  reported  needs  include  vocational  development  and  job 
training  (which  is  not  allowable  under  Part  C).   Other  needs  frequently 
mentioned:    remedial  reading  and  mathematics;  opportunities  for  educational 
advancement;  history  of  Indian/tribal  culture;  consumer  education;  self- 
concept  development  and  health  care. 

While  the  Part  C  projects  may  be  making  some  progress  on  literacy 
levels,  Mucation  statement  levels  and  English  proficiency  levels,  the 
continuing  problems  is  unemployment  as  one  third  (33  percent)  of  the 
Indian  conmuni ties  report  the  unemployment  levels  of  the  total  labor 
force  fn  these  communities  as  over  50  percent.  } 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  project  directors  were  Indian  and  70 
percent  of  the  staff  interviewed  were  Indian.   These  factors  (Indian 
staff)  correlate  highly  with  the  ability  of  projects  to  increase 
participant  enrollment  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  participant 
attrition.   Other  key  variables  include:   culturally  relevant 
curriculum  and  materials  and  community  and  tribal  participation  and 
support. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

An  Evaluability  Assessment  of  Parts  B  and  C  is  in  progress. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

An  Impact  Study  of  Parts  Bf  and  C  Programs  and  Projects  Funded- 
Under  Title  IV,  The  Indian  Education  Act,  Communication  Technology 
Corporation,  April  1981.  '  « 

c 

Program  Review  Materials    *  • 
Program  Audits 


For  further  information  about  program  operation,  0 

i  f 

Contact:   Walter  Steldle 
(202)  245-8236 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:"  Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

\  / 

Program  Name; 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  (CFDA  No,  84*008) 

Leglsl atlon;  Expiration  Date 

The  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  September  30,  1982 

Education  Act  of  1974  and  Education 
Anendnents  of  1978,  Public  Law 
95-336. 


mhapter  2  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981, 
Of  the  total  amount  appropriated,  six  (6) 
percent  1s  reserved  for  the  Secretary's 
Discretionary  Funds.    The  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Program  1s  one  of  the  programs 
authorized  1n  the  Discretionary  Fund. 


Funding  History: 


October  1 ,  1982  - 
September  30,  1985 


Year 

Authorl  zatlon 

Appropriation 

1971 

$  10,000,000 

$  5,610,000 

1972 

20,000,000 

12,400,000 

1973 

28,005,000 

12,400,000 

1974 

J  28,000,QOO 

6,700,000 

1975 

26,000,000 

4,000,000 

1976 

30,000,000 

2,000,000 

1977 

34,000,000 

2,000,000 

1978 

34,000,000 

2,000,000 

1979 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 

1980 

14,000,000 

3,000,000 

1981 

18,000,000 

2,850,000 

1982 

18,000,000 

2,850,000 

ERIC 


Program  Goal s*  and  Objectives; 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  program  as  defined  by  the  authorizing 
Act  1s  to  help  schools  and  communities  assess  and  respond  to  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  by  becoming  aware  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  problems, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  developing  strategies  aimed  at  its  causes  rather 
than* merely  Its  symptoms.   The  program  strongly  encourages  a  coordinated 
school -community  effort  1n  preventive  education  with  an  emphasis  on 
.  reducing  the  socially  disruptive  behaviors  often  associated  with  abuse. 

In  addition  to  the  goals  and  objectives  specified  in  the 
legislation,  the  following  statement  of  goals  further  specifies  the 
pragram's  purpose:   Goal  1  —  identify,  demonstrate,  evaluate/ and 
disseminate  effective  strategies  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention, 
and  Goal  2  —  to  train  teams  of ^school  administrators,  teachers,  counselors, 
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parents,  students,  law  enforcement  officials  and  other  public  service 
and  community  leaders  to  prevent  or  reduce  destructive  behavior 
associated  with  alcohol /and  drug  abuse,    the  program  is,  therefore, 
primarily  a  training,  any  demonstration  program  through  which  local 
agencies  provide  direcrfcervices  to  youth. 

Program  Operations: 

This  program  is  authorized  to  make  grants  and  contracts  for  a  wide 
variety  of  activities  which  can  be  generally  categorized  as  preventive 
education.    Currently,  the  bulk  ($2,690,000)  of  program  funds  supports 
five  regional  training  resources  centers.    The  remaining  funds  support 
a  National  Data  Base  and  Program  Support  project  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  program. 

Through  the  regional  training  centers,  the  School  Team  Approach 
program  is  implementing  a  strategy  which  it  describes  as  "team  training 
teams,"    It  is  hoped  that  the  strategy  will  achieve  a  multiplier  effect 
through  a  two-step  process:    (1)    Teams  are  trained  in  "cluster"  rather 
than  in  geographical ly^^nrel ated  groups.    (A  geographically  related 
cluster  is  comprised  of  a  team  from  a  high  school  joined  with  teams 
representing  the  elementary,  middle,  and/or  junior  high  schools  feeding 
into  that  high  school.)    (2)  Then,  the  most  impressive  trainees  in  these 
clusters  become,  through  further  training  and  on-site  technical 
assistance,  new  trainers  for  other  schools  and  groups  of  schools  in  their 
district  or  community,  while  cootiglfing  to  receive  some  technical 
assistance  from  Federal  program. 

Program  Scope: 

In  recent  years  the  program  has  restricted  its  support  primarily 
to  training,  technical"  assistance,  and  dissemination  through  the  five 
regional  centers. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Prpgress: 

From  a  recent  survey  of  ten  communities  throughout  the  United  States, 
school-based  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program  (ADAEP)  teams  report 
that: 

0    Student  drug  $nd  alcohol  use  continues  to  be  a  major 
school  problem. 

0    There  ar6  some  indications  that  prevalence  of  this 
use  has  peaked. 

0    School  prevention  programs  should  include  peer  activities 
and  problem-solving  techniques  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
approaches. 

°    The  school  team  approach  is  a  useful  model  for  implementing 
program  activities,  * 


Working  with  teachers,  students  and  school  administrators,  the 
teams  also  report  improvement  in  student  deportment,  student-teacher 
relationships,  and  relationship  between  teachers  and  their  collegues. 

This  survey  of  team  school  districts  with  cluster  teams  which  were 
initiated  in  1977-78  and  of  all  the  cluster  team  members  trained  in 
that  fiscal  year  was  conducted  in  response  to  a  congressional  mandate 
to  evaluate  the  ADAEP  program  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Clusters  consist  of  teams  of  five  persons  from  four  organizationally 
related  schools;  for  example,  a  high  school  and  three  feeder  schools. 
Approximately,  80  clusters  and  400  .school  teams  comprised  the  programs 
funded  by  ADAEP  in  th$  1977-78  school  year. 

The  team  members  expressed  their  opinions  concerning'the  team 
and  clusters  approach,  and  about  their  experience  as  a  team  member. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  advantages  were:    team  members  are 
first-hand  problem-solyers;  the  cluster  approach  provides  unity  and 
support  across  the  school  system.    The  most  rewarding  experience  as  a 
team  member  is  working  with  the^team  members;  the  most  frustrating 
experiences  approve  of  the  concepts  of  the  team  and  cluster  and 
support  the  continuation  of  the  approach. 

Most  of  the  coordinators  reported  that  the  member  teams  functioned 
autonomously  rather  than  as  one  large  group.    There  appeared  to  be 
more  identification  with  the  school  team  than  with  the  cluster. 

Respondents  agree  on  the  top  five  student  problems:  truancy/tardiness, 
low  achievement,  disrespect  for  teachers,  cigarette  smoking,  drug 
use,  and  alcohol  use.    The  respondents  also  listed  these  problems  as 
focal  points  ^f  team  activity.    Cluster  coordinators  reported  that 
there  had  been  efforts  to  assess  the  extent  of  alc6hol  and  drug  use 
by  students  in  eight  out  of  ten  of  the-  schools.    The  assessment 
activities  were  usually  conducted  by  some  other  group,  and  the  sophistication 
of  the  studies  varied. 

From  a  list  of  thirty-five  items  which  might  be  included  in  a 
drug  and  alcohol  prevention  program,  there  was  unanimous  agreement 
by  the  administrators  concerning  the  appropriateness  of  eleven 
activities.    These  were  asserti veness  training,  development  of  plans 
for  prevention  programs,  interpersonal  relationships,  leadership 
skills,  positive  discipline,  referrals/resources  far  juvenile  problems, 
self-awareness/self-control  building,  self-esteem/self-worth  building, 
special  programs  for  target  groups,  value  clarification,  and 
identification  of  student  drug  use.  1 

To  a  question  concerning  opinions  about  appropriate  school  roles 
in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention,  the  responses  varied.  Peer 
programs,  development  of  affective  skills,  and  problem-solving 
techniques  were  the  most  frequent  answers.    Counseling  and  referral  programs 
and  idenfification  of  problem  youth  were  mentioned.    Working  with  parents 
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and  others  in  the  community  was  seen  as  appropriate  by  about  ten 
percent  of  the  respondents.    A  variety  of  other  activities  related  to 
school  environment  and  discipline  was  suggested.    Nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  participants  did  not  respond  to  the  question. 

It  appears  from  the  analysis  of  study  responses  that  there  were 
identifiable  improvements  in  some  school  characteristics  during  the 
period  of  the  study.    Teacher-related  characteristics  ~  teacher 
interaction,  communication  among  teachers  and  staff,  and  teacher 
administrator  relationships      were  defined  as  improved.  Student 
deportment,  student-teacher  rapport,  and  disciplinary  policies  were 
seen  as  improved  by  the  active  team  members. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  improvement  in  classroom 
environment,  in  method  used,  or  in  teacher-problem  student  relationships 
are  due  to  cluster  team  activities.    Although  a  significant  number  of 
teachers  reported  changes  during  the  past  3  years,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  respondents  ascribed  the  changes  to  the  ADAEP  team 
activities. 

Alcohol  beverage  use  among  high  school  students  is  common, 
according  to  authoriative  studies.    Thij_  use  jU^percei  ved  to  be 
causing  problems  among  students  by  slfghtly  less  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  study  respondents.    Although  the  percent  of  respondents 
perceiving  an  increase  in  alcohol  use  by  young  people  was  about  equal 
to  those  who  perceived  no  change,  the  national  data  iadicate  that  ufe 
by  seniors  has  leveled  off  at  about  88  percent  during  the  past  year. 
Drug  use  response  patterns  are  similar  to  those  related  to  alcohol^ 
use.    A  majority  of  respondents  express  the  opinion  that  drug  use  is 
a  problem  in  their  schools.    Most  respondents  viewed  the  extent  of  the 
problem  as  remaining  constant. ^-Individual  clusters  in  general  did  not 
show  much  success  in  abating  problems  associated  with  drug  and  alcohol 
use.    One  cluster  reports  a  decrease  in  both  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
problem.    Two  clusters  reported  a  decrease  in  drug  problems  only. 

^Premise  of  the  ADAEP  program  is:    local  problems  require  local 
s^lu\ions  using  local  resources.    RTC  activities  are  intended  to 
'assistti  teams  from  schools  to  identify  their  schools1  problems  and 
resources,  to  develop  plans  which  address  the  problems,  and  to  develop 
the  necessary  skills  to  implement  these  plans. 

Update; 

In  1980,  the  Program  initiated  a  very  specific  approach  to  the 
problems  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  on  the  school  campus.  Target 
schools  are  now  junior  high  and  high  schools  only,  where  ^ell-defined 
problems  exist.    Under  the  new  plan  OADAE  will  gather  data  on  the 
effectiveness  of  its  new  program  thrust,  which  moves  away  from  primary 
prevention  and  more  toward  specific  intervention  in  problems  of 
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alcohol  and  tlryg  abuse  and  related  disruptive  behaviors  in  schools. 

In  1980,  al£o,  with  more  and  more  research  as  well  as  program 
'  experience  indicating  that  the  leadership  of  the  principal  is  the  key 
to  dealing  with  problems  in  the  school,  the  program  began  to  focus  on 
the  principal  as  a  team  leader.    To  assist  the  principal , and  the  adminis- 
trative team  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  and  disruptive  behaviors  in  the  school,  the  program  has 
adopted  an  "Organization  Approach/    Such  an  approach  takes  the 
whole  community  agencies  as  it  assesses  problems  and  prescribes  solutions. 
Just  as  important,  the  approach  involves  the  district  superintendent 
at  the  very  outset  when  the  Regional  Training  Center  begins  a 
relationship  with  a  school  district. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies 

A  major  multi-year  evaluation  by  the  Social  Action  Research 
Center  of  an  interagency  progrma  conducted  jointly  with  the  Law 
Enforcenent  Assistance  Administration  to  prevent  and  reduce  school 
crime  and  violence  found  that  the  School  Team  Approach,  when  implemented 
effectively,  can  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  school  crime  and 
disruption.    The  evaluation  was  t>egun  in  1977  and  impact  data  are 
expected  in  August  1982. 

m 

i 

The  program  is  using  a  combination  of  prevention  and  intervention 
strategies  and  has  installed  a  new  evaluation  in  1981  that  integrates 
all  components  of  the  program,  is  monitored  by  an  independent  researcher 
and  is  designed  to  produce  impact  data  on  the  reduction  in  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  and  related  disruptive  behaviors. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 


"Universe  Survey  of  FY  1974  HCHT  Teams",    E.  H.  White  and  Co., 
San  Francisco,  September  1975. 

"An  Evaluation  of  the  School  Team  Approach  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Early  Intervention,"  American  Institutes  for  Research, 
Washington,  D.C.  1976. 

House  of  Representatives  Report  No.  95-884,  February  16,  1978. 

"The  School  Teani  Approach  Phase  @  Evaluation,"  Social  Action 
Research  Center,  San  Rafael,  California,  January  1981. 

"An  Impact  Study  of  Personnel  Trained  by  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Program,"  A.T.  Kearney,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
May  1981. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

* 

Contact:    Myles  Doherty 
(202)  472-7777 

t 
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For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Paul  Messier 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 
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Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program 
(CFDA  No,  84.070)  • 


Legislation: 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Title  IX,  Part  E,  as  amended  under 
Public  Law  92-318,  Public  Law  93-380,  and 
Public  Law  95-561. 


Expiration  Oate: 
September  30,  1982 


Funding  History:  Year 

Authorl zation 

Appropriation 

1974 

$15,000,000 

$2,375,000 

1975 

15,000,000 

1,800,000 

1976 

15,000,000 

1  ,800,000 

1977 

15,000,000 

2,300,000 

1978 

15,000,000 

2,300,000 

1979 

15,000,000 

2,000,000 

1980 

15,000,000 

3,000,000 

1981 

15,000,000 

2,250,000 

1982 

15,000,000 

1/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  provides  opportunties  for  students  to  learn  about  their 
own  cultural  heritage  and  to  study  the  cultural  heritages  of  the  other  ethnic 
groups  in  the  Nation.    The  purpose  is  to  recognize  the  contributions  of  ethnic 
groups  to  American  society,  encourage  mutual  understanding,  cooperation,  and 
ethnic  cultures,  and  reduce  social  divisiveness. 

As  specified  in  the  law,  each  project  supported  by  this  program  shall-- 

(1)  develop  curriculum  materials  for  use  (in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  or  institutions  of- higher  education  relating  to  the  ; 
history,  geography,  society,  efconomy /literature,  art,  music, 

drama,  language/and  general  culture  of  the  group  or  groups  with 
which  the  program  is  concerned,  and  the  contributions  of  that 
ethnic  group  or  groups  to  the  American  heritage;  or 

(2)  disseminate  curriculum  materials  to  permit  their  use  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education  throughout 
the  nation;  or 

(3)  provide  training  for  persons  using,  or  preparing  to  use,  curriculum 
materials  developed  under  this  title;  or 


T?  No  appropriation  was  made  for  this  program  in  FY  1982  since  the  program 
was  included  as  part  of  the  advance-funded  education  block  grant  (Chapter 
2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  P.L.  97-35). 
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(4)  cooperate  with  persons  and  organizations  with  a  special  interest 
in  the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  is  concerned 
to  assist  them  in  promoting,  encouraging,  developing,  or  producing 
programs  or  other  activities  which  relate  to  the  history,  culture, 
,  or  tradition  of  that  ethnic  group  or  groups. 

Program  Operations: 

The  program  authorizes  grants  and  contracts  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit educational  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  to  assist  them 
in  planning,  developing,  and  operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs. 

Projects  which  are  proposed  for  funding  by  grant  must  be  planned  and 
carried  out  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  committee  that  i s  representative 
of  the  ethnic  group  or  groups  with  which  the  program  is  concerned.  Project 
activities  include  curriculum  rf^terial  development,  training,  dissemination 
of  material,  and  cooperation  with  ethnic  groups  in  the  community  served  by 
each  project.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  multi-ethnic  endeavors  that  draw  upon 
the  cultural  pluralism  of  the  community. 

In  carrying  out  this  program,  the  Secretary  attempts  to  make  arrange- 
ments which  utilize  (1)  the  research  facilities  and  personnel  of  institutions 
of  higher  education,  (2)  the  special  knowledge  of  ethnic  groups  in  local 
communities  and  of  foreign  students  pursuing  their  education  in  this  country, 
(3)  the  expertise  of  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  and  (4)  the  talents  and  experience  of  any  other 
groups,  such  as  foundations,  civic  groups,  and  fraternal  organizations, 
which  wourd  further  the  goals  of  the  programs. 

Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  program  may  be  used  to  cover  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  establ ishing  and  carrying  out  the  projects,  including 
the  cost  of  research  materials  and  resources,  ethnic  group  and  academic 
consultants,  and  training  of  staff.    Such  funds  may  also  be  used  to  provide 
stipends  to  individuals  receiving  training  as  part  of  such  projects  and  in 
such  amounts  as  are  determined  in  accordance  with  the  program  regulations. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1974,  38  projects  were  funded  with  an  average  award  of  $62,500. 
During  FY  1975,  48  grants  averaging  $37,500  were  made  in  support  of  programs 
in  32  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    During  FY  1976,  49  grants 
averaging  $36,735  were  funded  in  32  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.    In  FY  1977,  64  grants  averaging 
$36,000  were  funded  in  36  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Puerto  Rico.    In  FY  1978,  56  grants  averaging  $41,071  were  awarded  in  28 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  American  Samoa.    In  FY  1979,  48  grants 
averaging  $41,667  were  awarded  to  22  States,  Guam,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  FY  1980,  58  grants  averaging  $51,724  were  awarded  to  22  States  and  Ter- 
ritories.   In  FY  1981,  28  grants  averaging  $73,714  have  been  awarded  to  20 
States  and  the  Vi rgin -Islands.    In  addition,. 3  contracts  totaling  $186,000  have 
been  let.  [ 

As  noted  above,  there  was  no  FY  1982  appropriation  for  the  program  since 
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it  was  included  as  part  of  Chapter  2  of  ECIA.  ^torrent  program  activities 
consist  of  monitoring  the  continuing  FY  1981  awards  and  preparing  for  program 
consol  idation.  klj 

In  FY  1981,  staffing  for  this  program  consisted  of  7  positions: 
program  director,  administrative  assistant,  3  program  officers,  secretary, 
and  a  clerk-typist.    In  FY  1982,  because  of  ECjA-related  program  reorganization 
the  staff  was  reduced  to  one  program  officer,  j 

Since  1974,  over  200  projects  have  been  funded  that  have  developed 
curriculum  material's  featuring  71  different  ethnic  groups.  Approximately 
1,800  items  were  developed  by  the  projects,  870  items  are  audi ovi sua! s 
including  cassette  or  audio  tapes,  videotapes/cassettes,  slide  programs, 
filmstrips,  16mm.  films  and  records.    Nine  hundred  items  are  print  materials 
to  be  used  as  teacher  resources,  bibiliographfes,  curriculum  guides,  study 
units,  teacher  guides,  and  background  reading!,  student  materials,  or  teacher- 
training  resources.    Other  materials  include  pts,  and  artifacts,  posters, 
activity  cards,  games,  data  banks,  computer  fpes,  transparencies,  greeting* 
cards,  study  prints,  and  traveling  exhibits.  lM 

Subject  areas  in  which  ethnic  studies-dfifyeloped  program  materials  can 
be  used  vary  widely  from  art  to  physical  edition;  almost  tialf  (46  percent) 
of  these  materials,  however,  are  in  social  ipudies  and  related  areas. 
Slightly  more  than  a' fourth  (28  percent)  afe^in  the  humanities  and  related 
areas.    The  two  areas  of  social  studies  aria  humanities  comprise  74  percent 
of  the  progrm  develop  materials.    The  balance  (26  percent)  comprise  a 
wide  range  of  subject^  areas. _   $   _   _  _ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  / 

 "   /  •  r 

Each  project  contains  a  self-assessment  in  terras  of  constant  review 
and  professional  criticism,  as  well  as  feedback  from  teachers  and  students 
and  members  of  the  community's  ethnic  groups.    \r\  addition,  an  impact 
evaluation  plan  consist  of  a  pre-test  and  post-test  approach  is  an 
essential  element  of  each  project. 

With  more  States  requiring  the  teaching  of  ethnic  studies  in  the 
schools,  there  are  indications  of  wider  acceptances  of  ethnic  programs, 
particularly  in  the  concentrated  multi-ethnic  areas  of  the  country. 
California,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Michigan  are  f 
currently  requiring  multicultural  or  ethnic  heritage  studies  statewide. 
At  least  34  States  already  have  provisions  supporting  multicultural  educa- 
tion in  some  aspects. 

The  present  program  has  increased  its  emphasis  on  training  and  a  major 
portion  of  its  financial  support  is  in  this  area.    With  the  advent  of  training 
as  a  major  consideration,  the  materials  already  developed  under  the  Title  IX 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  program  are  receiving  wider  dissemination  and 
utilization. 

The  projects  which  have  been  funded  through  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Program  have  generated  a  great  deal  of  interest  around  the  country.  In  1979 
alone,  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Clearinghouse,  which  produces  a  catalogue, 


duplicates  and  nakes  available  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Study  materials,  received 
a  total  of  2,600  requests  for  information  from  all  50  States.    Of  these,  115  * 
requests  were  fron  State  educational  agencies  and  393  were  from  Jocal  school 
districts. 

/■ 

In  FY  1981,  the  Social  Science  Education  Consortium,  Inc.,  of  Boulder, 
CO.  (SSEC)  received  a  contract  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  982  pieces  of 
material  produced  by  the  196  ethnic  heritage  projects  funded  between  1974 
and  1980.    Materials  were  evaluated  by  thirty-eight  panelists,  using  consis- 
tent criteria  in  three  major  areas:    (1)  appropriateness  of  use  in  learning 
situations,  (2)  ethnic^uthenticity  of  content,  and  (3)  technical  quality 
of  production  and  potential  for  dissemination.    438  pieces  of  material  from 
102  projects  were  found  to  meet  the  panelists1  criteria.    These  are  analysed 
and  described  in  SSEC's  Guide  to  Selected  Ethnic  Heritage  Materials:  1974- 
1980.    Organized  by  State  and  Territory  of  origin  and  bv  the  institution  which 
received  the  grant,  the  Guide  outlines  the  ethnic  group  served,  the  subject 
areas  treated,  the  potential  auidiences/grade  levels,  t^he  format  and  avail- 
ability of  materials,  a  description  of  the  materials,  as  well  as  the  panels' 
evaluative  comments. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

Because  of  the  Chapter  2  program  consolidation,  no  studies  -of  the  Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies  Program  are  ongoing  or' planned. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Current : 

Program  information  and  Progress  Reports  from  projects. 

Haley,  F. ,  (ed.)  Guide  to  Selected  Ethnic  Heritage  Materials:  1974-1980. 
Boulder,  CO:    Social  Science  Education  Consortium,  1982.  ~~~ —  \ 

Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program.    Final  Regulations.    Federal  Register, 
April  8,  1980,  Vol.  45,  No.  69,  pp.  24040-42. 

Other: 

Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program  Catalogue:  1974-1979.    Boulder,  CO: 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Clearinghouse  (Social  Science  Education  Consortium), 
1980. 

Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program  Catalogue:  1978-1980  Supplement. 

Boulder,  CO:    Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Clearinghouse  (Social  Science  Education 
Consortium),  1981 . 

Assessment  of  the  First  Year  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program,  a 
report  published  in  1977  and  prepared  under  a  Title  IX  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Grant  awarded  by  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Branch  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  the  National  Education  Association  in  1976. 


eric 
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For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Carmen  RodMquez 
(202)  426-9303 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  , program  effectiveness 

Contact:    James  J.'  English 
(202)  245-9401  , 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Program  foe  the  Gifted  and  Talented 
(CFDA  No.  84.080)  . 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  Title  IX,.  Part  A,  as' amended 
by  P.L.  95-561. 


September  30,  1982 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorization 


.Appropriation 


1975 

15,76 


Commissioner's  S&E 
$  12,250,000 


50,000 


1980 
198' 
1982 


12,250,000 
12,250,000 
25,000,000 
30,000,000 

-3*7000,000 
5,652,000 


2,560,000 
2,560,000 
2,560,000 
3,780,000 
6,280,000 
5,652,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this. program  was  to  provide  special  educational  services 
to  gifted  and  talented  children  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  potential  both 
as  individuals  and  as  a  resource  to  the  nation. 

e  program  objectives  were: 


A.  "redevelopment  and  dissemination  of  information,  ideas  or  practices 
that  enhance  the  education  ofv gifted  and  talented  children. 

B.  The  awarding  of  grants  to  S£<axe  and  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  planning,  developmentToperatlon,  and  improvement  of  programs 
and  projects  designed  fro  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  the 
gifted  and  t.alented  arffthe  preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary 
school  levels.  J  ' 

C.  The  awarding  of  grantsno  State  and  local  education  agencies  for 
training  personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  educating 
the  gifted  and  talented  or  Supervisors  of  such  persons. 

Dl    The  awarding  of  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  agencies  for  training  leadership 
personnel  (including  internships)  in  the  education  of  the 
gifted  and  talented. 

Ho  appropriation  was  made  forthis  program  in, FY  1982  since  the  program 
was  included  as  part'  of  the  advance-funded  education  block  grant  (Chapter 
2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  P.L.  97-35). 
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E.    The  awarding  of  contracts  to  public  and  private  agencies  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  ol  model  projects  for  the 
identification  and  education  of  the  gifted  and  talentBd. 


Program  Operation: 


Since  1980,  funds  for  the  Gifted  and  Talented  program  w6re  divided  — 
,  between  the  State-Administered  Grant  Program  and  the  Discretionary  Grants 
Program  with  State-Administered  Grants  receiving  75%  and  Discretionary  Grants 
getting  25%. 


Under  the  State-Administered  Grant  Program,  the  law  required  that  each 
State  that  applied  received  a  minimum  grant  of  $50,000.    Until  the  appropri- 
ation reaches  $15  million,  any  additional  funds  available  above  this  $50,000 
level  were  provided  to  States  on  a  competitive  basis.    At  the  1981  level  of 
$5,652,000,  23  States  received  an  additional  $50,000  -  $70,000,  while  the  re- 
maining 34  States  and  Territories  received  the  minimum  $50,000. 

Under  the  State-Administered  Grants  program,  90%  of  the  funds  were  dis- 
tributed to  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEAs),  which  in  turn  used  50%  of  those 
monies  on  educational  projects  serving  disadvantaged  children.    The  remainiM 
10%  of  the  State-Administereji  Grant  money  was  used  by  the  States  for  admiflvSJ 
tration,  technical  assistance,  coordination  and  state-vfide  planning. 

The  Discretionary  Program,  which  was  managed  at  the  Federal  level,  sup- 
ported State  planning  and  development  activities,  professional  development, 
research,  information  services,  and  model  demonstrations. 

Program  Scope: 

As  noted  above,  there  wa§  no  FY  1982  appropriation  for  the  pr^J^ince 
it  was  included  as  part  of  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  ConsolidatioilBwiprov* 
ment  Act  of  1981    ICIA).    Current  program  activities  consist  of  mon^pfing  the 
continuing  FY  198.  grant  awards  andpreparing  for  program  consolidation. 

FY  1981  activities  consisted  of: 

A.  State-Administered  Program  Grants.    A  total  of  $4,389,000  (77.6%  of 
the  total  appropriation)  was  awarded  to  State  educational  agencies 
(SEAs)  "under  the  State  Administered  program. 

B.  Discretionary  Program  Grants.    A  total  of  $1,263,000  (22.4%  of  the 
total  appropriation),  was  used  to  fund  25  Discretionary  Grants.  These 


1.    Model  Projects.    There  were  seven  model  projects  in  FY  1981  for  ^ 
a  total  of  $386,199.    Operation  of  a  model  project  generally  in- 
volves the  development  and  refinement  of  a  program  that  delivers  « 
services  to  students  in  an  innovative  way.    Model  projects  are  ^ 
required  to  have 'an  evaluation  and  dissemination  component. 
Currently  funded  model  projects^  reflect  the  federal  interest  in 
providing  education  to  disadvantaged  students  who  are  gifted  or 
talented,  as  well  as  to  other  classes  of  students. 


included: 


2.  Professional  Development,    In  order  to  strengthen  leadership  in  the 
field  of  gifted  and  talented  education  and  provide  the  teachers, 
administrators,  supervisors,  and  other  leadership  personnel  needed  in 
this  field,  eleven  grants  were  awarded  in  1981  for  a  total  of  $732,225. 
These  projects  included  six  graduate  degree  training  grants  and  five 
leadership  development  grants.*  The  latter  include  efforts  to  support 
information  .sharing  and  networking  of  individuals  and  groups  concerned 
with  gifted  and  talented  education. 

3.  Statewide  Activities  Grants.    Approximately  $145,000  supported  *even 
grants  to  SEAs  for  statewide  planning*  development,  operation  and 
Improvement  of  program  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children.    These  grants  provided  SEAs 
with  resources  to  develop  comprehensive  state-wide  programs,  such  as 
providing  State  coordinators  of  gifted  and  talented  program's,  as  well 
as  for  conducting  in-service  training  programs. 

*  *  * 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


During  previous  years,  information  on  the  progress  of  the  program' has  not 
been  available  except  for  annual  performance/financial  reports. 

From  December,  1980  to  September,  1981,  the  American  Institutes  for 
Research  (AIR)  in  Palo  Alto,  CA  conducted  an  Evaluability  Assessment  (EA) 
for  the  Office  of  the  Gifted  and  Talented  (OGT).    An  EA  is  an  analysis^of  a 
given  program  for  the  purpose  of  Strengthening  the  program's  managmenttaDd  for 
providing  a  foundation  for  future  evaluation.    AIR 's  EA  resulted  in:    (lj  an 
agreed-upon  program  description  including  objectives,  activities,  and  antici- 
pated oucomes;  and  (2)  fifteen  management  options  likely  to  lead  to  improved 
program  operation.  n  * 

These  tk  results  wer^  intended  to  provide  the  OGT  program  managers  with 
useful  information  regarding  the  intended  program 'objectives.    However,  these 
results  are  moot  given  the  consolidation  of  the  Gifted  and  Talented  program 
into  the  Chapter  2  block  grant. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

Because  of  the  Chapter-*2  program  consolidation,  no  studies  of  the  Gifted 
and  Talented  Program  are  ongoing  or  planned. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data:  » 
Current ; 

Rubin,  O.P.  An  Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Gifted  and  Talented  Children's 
Program.    Palo  Alto,  CA:    American  institutes  tor  Research,  September  1981. 

Gifted  and  Talented  Children's  Educatfon  Program.    Final  Regulations. 
Federal  Register,  April  3,  1980,  Vol.  45,  No.  66,  pp.  22694-98. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operations, 


Contact:    Frank  Robinson 
(202)  245-2547 


For  further  Information  about  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:*  James  J.  English 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  OH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Bilingual  Education  (CFOA  No.  84.003) 
Legislation: 

Bilingual  Education  Act  —  Title  VII 

of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act"  of  1965,  as  amended  by  p.L.  95-561. 

Funding  History: 


Year: 

Autnonzat  ion. 

1968 

$  15,000,000 

1969 

30,000,000 

1970 

40,000,000 

1971 

80,000,000 

1972 

100,000,000 

1973 

135,000,000 

1974 

146,750,000 

1975 

147,250,000 

1976 

152,750,000 

1977 

163,750,000 

1978 

174,750,000 

1979 

232,000,000 

1980 

299,000,000 

1981 

446,000,000  5/ 

1982 

139,970,000  J/ 

1983 

123,174,000  8/ 

Expiration  Pate: 
September  30,  1983 

Appropriation: 


$ 


-0- 
7,500 
21 ,250 
25,000 
35,000 
45,000 
58,350 
85,000 
98,000 
115,000 
135,000 
150,000 
166,963 
157,467 
138,057 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000  1/ 
,000  7/ 
,000  jl 
,000  Jl 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000  4/ 
,000 
,000  7/ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  general  goal  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  is  to  develop  English 
proficiency  in  children  of  limited  English  proficiency  and  to  provide  them 
with  equal  educational  opportunity.    To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Program  provides 


1/  Of  this  amount,  $9,870,000  was  released  and  made  available  for  obligation 
1n  FY  1974. 

2/  Amount  shown  is  after  congressionally  authorized  reductions. 

7/  Includes  funds  earmarked  by  Congress  to  carry  out  provisions  of  Part  0 

~  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.    An  amount  of  $2,800,000  was  appropriated 

for  this  purpose  each  year.    Subsequently,  funds  for  vocational  education 

have  been  requested  under  the  appropriation  title  for  Occupational, 

Vocational,  and  Adult  Education. 
4/  Includes  $8,600,000  for  the  bilingual  desegregation  program,  moved  to 

Title  VII  as  of  1980  from  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  by  the  Education 

Amendments  of  1978. 
5/  Includes  $90,000,000  for  bilingual  vocational  education  training  and 
~  $20,000,000  for  bilingual  desegregation  programs. 

6/  This  authorization  is  established  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 

of  1981,  P.L.  97-35. 
7/  Third  Continuing  Resolution,  P.L.  97-92. 
t/  1982  Revised  Request  from  U.S.  Department  of  Education 


assistance  for:,,  (a)  establishing  elementary  and  secondary  programs  of  bi- 
lingual education,  (b)  establishing  training  programs  to  Increase  the  number 
and  quality  of  bilingual  education  personnel,  (c)  developing  and  dissemina- 
ting bilingual  Instructional  materials,  (d)  coordinating  technical  assistance 
programs  of  bilingual  education,  (e)  carrying  out  studies  and  evaluations, 
and  (f)  assisting  LEA's  engaged  1n  desegregation  plans, 

'The  term  "limited  English  proficiency"  1s  defined  In  the  Act,  When 
applied  to  a  student,  It  means  one:    (a)  who  was  not  born  In  the  United 
States  or  whose  native  language  Is  a  language 'Other  than  English,  (b)  who 
comes  from  an  environment  where^a  language  other  than  English  Is  dominant, 
or  (c)  1s  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native  and  who  comes  from  an  environ* 
ment  where  a  language  other  than  English  has  had  a  significant  Impact  on  his 
or  her  level  of  language  proficiency  and,  for  these  reasons,  has  sufficient 
difficulty  in  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  understanding  the  English 
language  to  deny  him  or  her  the  opportunity  to  learn  successfully  1n  class- 
rooms where  the  language  of  Instruction  Is  English.    The  term  "program  of 
.bilingual  education"  is  also  defined  in  the  Act.    It  means  an  Instructional 
program  designed  for  students  of  limited  English  proficiency  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  where  instruction  is  given  in  English  and,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  the  native  or  dominant  language  of  the  student  to  allow 
the  student  to  achieve  competence  In  the  English  language.    Such  Instruction 
may  incorporate  an  appreciation  for  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  student  of 
limited  English  proficiency  and  may  be  In  those  subjects  necessary  for  the 
student  to  progress  effectively  through  the  educational  system.    A* program 
of  bilingual  education  may  provide  for  the  voluntary  enrollment  to  a  limited 
degree  (not  more  than  40  percent)  of  children  whose  language  is  English  if 
doing  so  contributes  to  the  primary  program  objective  of  assisting  students 
of  limited  English  proficiency  to  Improve  their  English  language  skills. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was  amended  in  1968 
by  P.L.  90-247  to  create  Title  Yfcl,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.   The  initial 
purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  carry  out  new  and 
imaginative  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

In  1974,  Congress  greatly  expanded  the  scope  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  through  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380).    As  a  result 
of  P.L.  93-380,  {Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  both  preservice  and  inser- 
vice  training.    Included  were  funds  to  increase  the  capacity  of  postsecon- 
dary  institutions  to  train  personnel  to  work  in  bilingual  education  programs 
and  a  major  fellowship  program  to  develop  teacher  trainers.    In  addition, 
a  national  network  of  centers  [currently  labeled  Bilingual  Education  Service 
Centers  (BESCs)  and  Evaluation,  Dissemination,  and  Assessment  Centers  (EDACs)] 
referred  to  collectively  as  the  Title  YII  Service  "Network"  and  funds  to 
States-to  provide  technical  assistance  to  individual  projects  were  egun.  In 
1976,  funds  were  allocated  for  the  development  of  the  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Bilingual  Education,    individual  projects.    In  1976,  funds  were  allocated 
for  the  development  of  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Education. 

Other  provisions  of  P.L.  93-380  created  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Education.   The  Act 
mandated  that  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  report  directly  to  the  U.S. 
Cornnlssioner  of  Education,  called  for  major  new  initiatives  in  research,  and 
mandated  a  national  assessment  of  bilingual  education  directions  and  needs. 


Congress  clarified  Its  definition  of  acceptable  programs  of  bilingual 
education  operated  by  Local  Educational  Agencies  by  providing  for  Instruction 
In  the,  native  language  of  children  with  limited  English-speaking  ability  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  children  to  progtess  effectively  through  the  educa- 
tional system  while  they  were  learning  English,    Emphasis  was  also  placed  on 
giving. attention  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  children  of  English-speaking 
ability  in  bilingual  programs*   At  the  same  time,  Congress  made  it  clear  that 
programs  designed  to  teach  a  foreign  language  to  English-speaking  chihtren 
were  not  allowable. 

Under  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-561),  Congress  clarified 
its  intent  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Program  was  to  help  children  be- 
come proficient  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  English 
language.    The  new  Act  called  for  development  of  entry  and  exlf criteria  for 
individual  students;  limited  the  participation  of  English  proficient  children 
to  40  percent;  strengthened  requirements  for  parental  and  community  involve- 
ment; and  emphasized  serving  children  most  in  need,  Including  the  historical*, 
ly  underserved. 

Program  Operations: 

In  general,  the  Bilingual  Education  Program  awards  forward-funded  dis- 
cretionary grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to  Local  Educational  Agencies 
(LEAs),  Institutions  of  higher  education  (IHEs),  and  support  service  cen- 
ters, and  contracts  with  State  Educational  Agencies.    Although  the  majority 
of  grants  are  for  multiple  years,  grant  awards  are  made  for  one  year  at  a 
time  —  with  continuatlqn  awards  for  subsequent  years  subject  to  satisfac- 
tory performance  and  availability  of  funds. 

The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (creat- 
ed 1n  1979  with  the  new  U.S.  Department*  of  Education)  administers  the  ESEA 
Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Program  and  funds  11  categories  of  subprograms: 
Basic  Projects  In  Bilingual  Education,  Demonstration  Projects,  State  Educa- 
tional Agency  Projects  for  Coordinating  Technical  Assistance,  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Service  Centers,  Evaluation,  Dissemination  and  Assessment  Centers, 
Tralrrfttjt  Projects,  School  of  Education  Projects,  a  Desegregation  Support 
program,  a  Fellowship  program,  a  Materials  Development  Projects  program,  and 
a  Research  and  Development  program. 

Basic  Projects  in  Bilingual  Education: 

A  Basic  Project  grant  is  awarded  to  an  LEA,  an  IHE  which  applies  jointly 
with  one  or  more  LEAs,  or  an  elementary  and  secondary  school  operated  or 
funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  establish,  operate  or  Improve 
programs  of  bilingual  education  to  assist  children  of  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency to  Improve  their  English  language  skills.    The  projects  are  designed 
to  build  the  capacity  of  the  grantee  to  maintain  programs  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion when  federal  funding  1s  reduced  or  no  longer  available. 

Demonstration  Projects: 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  potential  recipients  of  a 
Basic  Project  grant  to  demonstrate  exemplary  approaches  to  providing  programs 
of  bilingual  education  and  to  build  the  capacity  of  the  grantee  to  maintain 
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those  programs  when  federal  funding  1s  reduced  or  no  longer  available. 

State  Educational  Agency  Projects  for  Coordinating  Technical  Assistant: 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  SEAs  to  coordinate  techni- 
cal assistance  to  programs  of  bilingual  education  funded  under  ESEA  Title 
VII  within  their  States*   Examples  of  authorized  technical  assistance  activi- 
ties are:    (a)  assisting  1n  the  exchange  of  Information  among  bHlnguaJ  educa- 
tion projects  sharing  similar  purposes,  goals,  and  approaches,  (b)  dissemina- 
ting Information  which  will  help  personnel  1n  bilingual  education  projects 
meet  State  certification  requirements  for  teachers  of  bilingual  education 
and  for  support  personnel  who  work  with  the  projects,  and  (c)  coordinating 
the  €valuat1on  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  projects. 

Bilingual  Education  Service  Center^: 

These  centers  provide  training  and  other  technical  services  to  programs  of 
bilingual  education  and  bilingual  education  training  programs  within  designa- 
ted regional  service  areas.    Those  eligible  for  assistance  are:    (a)  an  LEA, 
•(d)  an  SEA,  (c)  an  IHE  or  a  nonprofit  private  organization  that  applies  after 
consultation  with  one  or  more  LEAs,  or  with  an  SEA,  or  (d)  an  IHE  or  a  non- 
profit private  organization  that  applies  jointly  with  one  or  more  LEAs  or 
with  an  SEA. 

Evaluation  Dissemination,  and  Assessment  Centers: 

These  centers  assist  programs  of  bilingual  education  ahcl  bilingual 
education  training  programs  within  designated  regional  service  areas  1n 
assessing,  evaluating,  and  disseminating  bilingual  education  materials. 
Those  eligible  for  assistance  are  an  LEA,  or  an  IHE  that  applies  jointly  with 
one  or  more  LEAs. 


Training  Projects: 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  establish,  operate,  or 
Improve  training  programs  for  persons  who  are  participating  In,  or  preparing 
to  participate  In,  programs  of  bilingual  education  or  bilingual  education 
training  programs*   Those  eligible  for  assistance  are  the  same  as  those  for 
a  BESC. 

School  of  Education  Projects: 

This- program  provides  financial  assistance  to  IHEs  to  develop  or  expand 
their  degree-granting  bilingual  education  training  programs.    Those  eligible 
for  assistance  are:    (a)  an  IHE  with  a'  school,  department  or  college  of  edu- 
cation, or  a  bilingual  education  training  program  that  applies  after  consul-  • 
tatlon  with  one  or  more  LEAs  or  with  an  SEA,  or  (b)  an  IHE  with  a  school, 
department  or  college  of  education,  or  a  bilingual  education  training  program 
that  applies  jointly  v$th  one  or  more  LEAs  or  with  an  SEA.  ^ 

Desegregation  Support  Program: 


This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  desegregating  LEAs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  transferred  children  who  come  from  an  environment  1n  which  the 


dominant  language  is  other  than*' English  and  who  lack  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  because  of  limited  language  proficiencies  and  cultural  differences. 
An  LEA  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sections  606(a)  and  606(c)  of  the  ESEA 
(as  amended  in  1978),  and  any  regulations  implementing  those  sections,  may 
apply  for  a  grant. 

Fellowship  Program: 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  full-time  graduate  stu- 
dents who  are  preparing  to  become  trainers  of  teachers  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion.   An  IHE  that  offers  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  above  tne 
Master's  level  in  the  field  of  training  teachers  for  bilingual  education  is 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  program. 

An  individual  is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  fellowship  under  tfiis  program 
if  this  individual:    (a)  is  a  citizen,  a  national,  or  a  permanent .resident  of 
the  United  States,  or  is  in  the  United  States  for  other  than  a  temporary  pur- 
pose and  can  provide  evidence  from  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  his  or  her  intent  to  become  a  pfefmanent  resident,  or  is  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands,  and  (b)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student 
in  a  course  of  study  offered  by  an  IHE  approved  for  participation  in  this 
program.   The  course  of  study  must  lead  to  a  degree  above  the  Master's  level 
in  the  field  of  training  teachers  for  bilingual  education. 

Materials  Development  Projects  Program: 

This  program  awards  grants  and  contracts  to  develop  instructional  and 
testing  materials  for  use  in  programs  of  bilingual  education  and  bilingual 
education  training  programs.    Those  eligible  for  assistance  are  an  LEA,  or  an 
IHE  that  applies  jointly  with  one  or  more  LEAs. 

^    Research  and  Development  Program: 

This  program  authorizes:    (a)  research  activities  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  education 
and  other  programs  for  persons  who  have  language  proficiencies  other  than 
English,  (b)  interagency  coordination  to  develop  a  national  research  program 
for  bilingual  education,  and  (c)  the  development  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion regarding  teaching  and  learninng,  bilingualism  and  LEP  student  achievement 
which  is  useful  for  programs  of  bilingual  education. 

Program  Scope: 

For  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs, 
the  estimated  allocation  of  funds  for  FY  1982  is  given  in  Table  1  —  which 
shows  clearly  that  the  majority  of  funds  are  allocated  to  bilingual  education 
programs  implemented  by  LEAs.    On  the  whole,  these  LEA  programs  serve  approx- 
imately 213,000  students  speaking  collectively  91  languages  other  than  .Eng- 
lish. 


Table  1 


Allocation  of  Funds  by  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority 

Languages  Affairs  for  FY  1982 


v. 

Catego 

ry 

Funding 

Grants  to  School  Districts  $79,222,000 

Basic  Projects  1n  Bilingual  Education    68,382,000 

Demonstration  Projects    10,840,000 

Bilingual  Desegregation  Grants    $  7,356,000 

Training  Grants    28,836,000 

Bilingual  Education  Service  Centers  ..  8,581,000 
Training  Projects  and  School  of  Education  Projects  ..  16,311,214 
Fellowship  Program   3,943,386 

«     Support  Services    18,957,000 

Materials  Development    7,560,000 

Research  and  Development  Program    5,280,000 

National  Advisory  Council"   117,000 

Information  Clearinghouse  ..,   1,200,000 

SEA  Project  for  Coordinating  Tech.  Asst   4,800,000 

Bilingual  Vocational  Training    3,686,000 

i 

Total  $138,057,000 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


A  variety  of  studies  have  been  completed  during  this  fiscal  year.  The 
studies  and  major  findings  are  as  follows: 

I.     Study  of  ESEA  Title  VU-funded  and  other  teacher  training  programs  in 
bilingual  education  (completed  1n  1982)  : 

Initiated  in  December  1978,  this  study  of  teacher  training  programs  1n 
bilingual  education  was  designed: 

o   To  better  understand  the  nature  of  IHE  -programs  that  train  bilingual 
education  teachers,  aides,  and  teacher-trainers 

o   To  determine  the  degree  to  which  program  graduates  become  involved  1n 
bilingual  education 

O;  to  estimate  the  number  of  individuals  entering  the  pool  of  available 
bilingual  education  personnel  through  these  activities 

Major  findings  from  the  study  were: 

o   Program  Quality.   Graduates  generally  meet  or  exceed  State  qualifica- 
tion standards  and  Title  VII  regulatory  requirements  for  bilingual 
education  teachers,  but  increased  participation  of  faculty  from 
allied  fields  would  provide  greater  breadth  of  preparation  for  stu- 
dents now  being  taught  by  just  one  or  two  Instructors. 

o   Institutional  Support.   Enrollment  levels  (a  critical  factor  1n 
making  a  program  self-sustaining)  1n  Title  VH-funded  programs  have 
been  rising  steadily  and  currently  average  about  46  students  per 
i         program.   Three  states,  California,  New  York,  and  Texas,  which  train 
\        the  majority  of  bilingual  education  teachers,  stated  that  they  would 
have  dlfficirtty  1n  increasing  enrollment  levels,  given  the  current 
rate  of  funding.    Nearly  half  of  the  remaining  states  report  that 
further  increases  can  be  achieved  with  current  resources. 

o   Placement  Rates.   About  82  percent  of  those  completing  a  bachelors  or 
masters  program  and  86  percent  of  the  doctoral  program  graduates  are 
finding  positions  in  bilingual  education.   This  compares  with  a  55 
percent  placement  rate  1n  other  fields  of  education. 

o   Changes  in  Supply.   As  of  1979-80,  an  upper  estimate  of  1,900  grad- 
uates of  higher  education  programs  were  becoming  newly-qualified  and 
entering  the  supply  of  bilingual  education  teachers  each  year.  Of 
these,  1,300  would  enter  elementary  schools.   On  an  estimated  base 
of  about  17,000  elementary  school  teachers,  this  represents  an  in- 
crease 1n  supplyof  about  3  percent,  or  a  net. gain  of  440  additional 
elementary  teachers  1n  bilingual  education  annually. 

o  Remaining  Unmet  Need.   As  of  fall  1980,  under  different  assumptions 
concern! ng  the  sT5¥"bf  the  eligible  population,  local  choices  about 
the  use  of  bi lingua TNuproaches,  student /teacher  ratios,  and  other 
variables,  estimates  fobjhe  number  of  teachers  who  would  be  needed 
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range  from  16,000  to  56,000. 


(f#   Development  of  entry/exit  criteria  and  associated  assessment  procedures 
for  bilingual  education  projects  (completed  1n  1981) 

In  September  1978,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  awarded  a  2-year  con- 
tract for  the  development  of  entry/exit  criteria  and  associated  project 
assessment  procedures  for  bilingual  education  projects.   The  goal  of  the 
study  was  the  development  of  &  Student  Placement  System  which  would  provide 
technical  assistance  to  Basic  Project  grantees  In:    (a)  selecting  students 
most  1n  need  of  project  participation,  (b)  determining  when  a  participating 
student  may  successfully  be  transferred  Anto  an  all -English-medium  classroom, 
and  (c)  providing  follow-up  assistance  to  transferred  students.   This  study 
is  .congresslonaVly-mandated  [see  ESEA  Title  VII,  section  731(e)(2)]. 

As  a  whole,  the  Student  Placement  System  Is  a  set  of  materials  for 
assisting  project  personnel  In  designing  and  Implementing  an^entry",  Mex1tM, 
and  "fpl low-up"  system  appropriate  for  their  particular  needs,  their  particu- 
lar students,  and  their  particular  Community.   The  Student  Placement  System 
1s  not  a  set  of  achievement  tests  and  Is  not  one  particular  entry/exit  sys-" 
tern  .which  should  be  Implemented  In  all  projects.   Rather,  the  Student  Place- 
ment System  1s  an  adaptable  set  of  materials  for  assisting  projects  1n  deter- 
mining the  characteristics  of  tests  most  appropriate  for  their  needs,  select- 
ing and/or  constructing  and  using  such  tests.   The  Student  Placement  System 
Includes  materials  for: 

o   Conducting  a  local  needs  analysis  for  English-language  skill  assessment 

o   Selecting  and/or  constructing  appropriate  assessment  Instruments,  and 
developing  procedures  for  their  use 

o  Developing  appropriate  "criteria  for  selecting  and  transferring  students 

o  Implementing,  maintaining,  and  evaluating  the  placement  system 

In  1980,  copies  of  the  Student  Placement  System  were  distributed  to  pro- 
ject directors  of  all  ESEA  Title  VH-funded  Basic  Projects  1n  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion.  Additionally,  selected  staff  of  each  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Ser- 
vice Centers  and  Evaluation,  Dissemination  and  Assessment  Centers  were  train- 
ed 1n  the  use  of  the  system.    These  Individuals  In  turn  provided  training  to 
local  project  personnel  1n  the  use  of  the  Student  Placement  System. 


III.  Development  of  evaluation  and  data  gathering  models  for  ESEA  Title  VII 
bilingual  education  projects  (Completed  In  1982) 

This  congressional ly-mandated  project  [see  ESEA  Title  VII,  sections 
731(e)(3)  and  731(d)(2)]  was  begun  in  summer  1980  for  the  development  of 
evaluation  and  data  gathering  models  for  ESEA  Title  VII  Basic  Projects  in 
811 Ingual  Education.   The  major  objectives  of  the  20-month  study  were: 

o   To  describe  .the  current  evaluation  and  data  gathering  practices  and 
evaluation  needs  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Basic  Projects  grantees. 


o  To  review  and  synthesize  the  relevant  literature  on  evaluation  models 
applicable  to  bilingual  education  projects. 

o  To  develop  an  exportable  product  for  providing  technical  assistance 
to  staff  of  bilingual  education  projects  in  conducting  a  project 
evaluation  consistent  with  their  needs. 

The  required  product  was  completed  1n  -1982,  labeled  NA  handbook  for 
evaluating  ESEA  Title  VII  bilingual  education  programs,*  and  consists  of 
Volume  I:  "A  user's  guide  to  evaluation  Basics, H  Volume  II:  "A  designer's 
manual  for  conducting  an  evaluation,"  and  Volume  III:  "A  technical  appendix." 

IV.   Achievement  of  Hispanic  students  1n  American  high  schools  (completed  1n 
1981)  :  - 

As  part  of  th^  national  longitudinal  study  of  high  school  sophomores  and 
seniors  1n  the  United  States  Initiated  1n  1972  1n  which  a  representative  sam- 
ple of  students  are  tested  every  two  years,  data  were  collected  1n  1980  from 
an  oversample  of  Hispanic  students.   This  oversampUng  of  Hispanic  students 
(specifically,  3521  sophomores  and  3177  seniors)  was  by  design  and  done  to 
provide  more  detailed  information  on  jthls  particular  student  subgroup.  In 
this  study",  Hispanic  students  were  categorized  as  either  Mexican-American, 
Cuban,  Puerto  R1can,  or  Other  Latin  American.- 

Data  collected  addressed: 

o   student  achievement  —  school  delay  (the  difference  between  the 
modal  age  of  students  1n  the  class  and  the  student's  self-reported 
age),  educational  aspirations,  and  achievement  scores  on  standardized 
tests  (reading,  vocabulary  and" mathematics) 

o   family  background  —  father's  education  and  family  Income 

o   Immigration  history  —  nativity,  length  of  residence  of  student,  and 
length  of  residence  of  student's  mother 

o   language  usage  —  home  language,  student's  natlvejanguage,  student's 
self-reported  proficiency  1n  English  and  Spanish,  and  the  student's 
use  of  Spanish 

^:^Major  findings  from  the,  study  were: 

—  1 .   Demographic  Characteristics 

o  Proportions  of  Hispanic  students  1n  the  tenth  and 
with  Spanish  language  background  vary  markedly  by 
group,  from  about  80  percent  for  Cuban  seniors  to 
cent  for  Other  Latin  American  seniors. 

o  The  proportion  of  students  whose  fathers  have  a  college  degree  1s 
higher  for  Cubans  and  Other  Latin  Americans  than  for  other  His- 
panic subgroups.   The  proportion  for  each  of  these  two  groups  1s 
also  higher  than  that  for  blacks  but  considerably  lower  than 
that  for  whites  not  of  Hispanic  origin.   The  proportion  of  stu- 


twelfth  grades 
Hispanic  sub- 
about  38  per- 
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derct£_whose  fathers  have  not  completed  high  school  1s  higher 
fpr, most  Hispanic  subgroups  than  1t  1s  for  whites  and  blacks. 


o  Puerto  Rican  families  appear -to  be  the  most  disadvantaged  with 
respect  to  Income,  while  Cubans  and  Other  Latin  Americans  appear 
to  be  the  most  advantaged.   All  Hispanic  subgroups,  except  Puerto 
Rtcans,  do  better  than  blacks  1n  this  respect.   All  Hispanic 
groups  fare  less  well  than  non-H1span1c  whites. 

o   Hispanic  subgroups  differ  greatly  with  respect  to  Immigration 
history.   Mexican-Americans  and  Other  Latin  American  families  of 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  graders  have  been  settled  1n  the  United'' 
States  for  the  longest  period  of  time.   The  fam1Hesyof  Cuban 
students  have  entered  the  United  States  most  recently. 

2.   Language  Use 

o  Use  of  the  Spanish  language  by  these  students  varies  among  His- 
panic subgroups.   Other  Latin  American  and  Mexican-American 
students  appear  to  be  the  most  linguistically  assimilated  sub- 
groups, Cubans  the  least  assimilated,  and  Puerto  Ricans  1n  be- 

Si  * 


o   Subgroups  are  very  similar  with  respect  to  score's  on  the  self- 
assessed  English  proficiency  measure,  with  Cuban  students  report- 
ing a  slightly  higher  proficiency. 

3.  Academic  Achievement  * 

o   Rates  of  school  delay  (being  two  or  more  years  older  than  the 
modal  age  for  a  grade)  are  considerably  larger  for  Hispanic 
seniors  than  for  white  seniors  not  of  Hispanic  origin. 

o   H1span1cs  generally  have  Iqwer  educational  aspirations  than 
either  Tracks  or  whites,  when  the  level  of  aspiration  1s  calcu- 
lated as  the  percentage  of  a  group  that  expects  to  achieve  at 
least  a  college  degree.   Cubans  are  an  exception,  with  the  high- 
est asplratlpn  level  of  all  groups. 

o  Average  scores  on  mathematics,  reading,  and  vocabulary  tests  for 
Hispanic  subgroups  are  Intermediate  between  those  of  blacks  and 
non-H1span1c  whites.  'Among  H1span1cs,  Cubans  have  the  highest 
scores  on  all  three  tests,  although  this  subgroup  makes  more  use 
of  the  Spanish  language. 

o   In  addition  to  socioeconomic  status  of  the  family,  proficiency  1n 
English  and   proficiency  1n  Spanish  was  found  to  be  positively 
related  To"~student  achievement.  The  length  of  residence  of  the 
family  and  frequency  of  use  of  the  Spanish  language  were  both 
found  to  be  negatively  related  to  student  achievement. 


o   Average  differences  1n  achievement  among  Hispanic  subgroups  gen- 
,  erally  disappear  when  Individual  factors  (such  as  socioeconomic 
status,  sex,  linguistic  Indicators,  Immigration  history)  are 
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controlled  —  except  for  the  difference  between  Cubarts  and  other 
Mspanics.   Cubans  still  achieve  better  1n  schoof  than  other 
subgroups.  ^  

Current  Analytic  Activitt^:/ 

Evaluation  of  the  classroom  Instruction  component  of  the  ESEA  Title  VII 
Bilingual  Education  Program  (Ongoing):  " 

A  3-year  study  of  the  bilingual  education  project^  funded  by  Title  VII 
Basic 'Program  grants  was  Initiated  1n  fall  1979.   Although  the  Instructional 
characteristics  of  projects  will  be  examined,  the  emphasis  Is  on  examining 
the  process  by  which  projects  are  Implemented,  and  the  factors  which  cause  • 
them  to  be  implemented  1n  a  particular  manner.   The  major  objectives  of  thet 
study  are: 

*  *■ 
o  To  describe  the  characteristics  of  a  representative  sample  of  Title 
VH-funded  bilingual  education  projects  and  to  Identify  groups  of 
projects  which  appear  to  represent  distinctly  different  approaches 
to  the  education  of  children'wlth  limited  English  proficiency. 

o  To  determine  the  project  objectives,  and  the  relationship  between 
skills  actually  addressed  by  the  projects  and  those  skills  necessary 
to  function  effectively  in-an  all -English-medium  classroom  1n  the 
United  States. 

o   To  determine  the  degree  of  program  Implementation  amoi?g  LEAs,  and  to 
Identify  factors  which  enhance  or  Impede  project  Implementation. 

F1naJ  results  from  the  study  wijl  be  available  1n  October  1982.  Repre- 
sentative Interim  findings  are  the  following: 

*  r 

1.   General  Program  Characteristics:   The  number  of  different -languages 
listed  by  projects  is  growing,  and  may  present  a  problem  with  regard  to  plan- 
ning for  and  accomodating  the  needs  of  Unrated  English  proficient  students. 
The  majority  of  projects  Identify  themselves  as  either  (a)  those  (48%)  where 
the  native  language  1s  used  only  until  the  student  can  function  1n  academic 
subjects  taught  1n  English,  or  (b). those  (21%)  where  all  subjects  are  taught 
1n  both  languages. 

2*   Local  Project  Characteristics:   Both  the  total  number  of  bilingual 
classes  with  limited  English  proficient  students  and  the  mean  number  of  such 
students  decrease  with  increasing  grade  level  of  classrooms,  so  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  students  in  elementary  grades 'are  found  in  grades  K  through  2 
a^nd  ooly  30  percent  are  found  1n  grades  3  through  6.   The  majority  (75%)  of 
classroom  teachers  reported  that  only  orfe  language  other  than  English  was 
spoken  in  their  classrooms.   However,  over  ten  percent  reporfed  three  or. 
more  non-English  languages,  with  some  teachers  reporting  as  many  as  six. 
* 

3.    Implementation  Characteristics:    One-third  of  the  project  directors 
repotted  using  a  pull-out  model  of  instruction  to  at  least  some  extent,  i 
According  to  school  principals  the  pull-out  was  used  more  extensively  1n 
grades  three  through  six  than  in  kindergarten  through  second  grade.  Accord- 
ing to  classroom  teachers,  the  pull-out  approach  was  used  most  frequently  in 
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the  teaching  of  ESL.(40%  of  the  classrooms).    It  was  used  in  the  teaching  of 
native  reading  and  language  arts  and  English  reading  and  language  arts  1n 
alamost  20  percent  of  the  classrooms.    It  was  used  1n  ten  percent  or  fewer 
classrooms  to  teach  other  subjects.    Published  tests  and  teacher  ratings  of 
student  achievements,  followed  by  parent  surveys,  were  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  methods  used  to  determine  program  entry  and  exit.    In  general, 
project  directors  appeared  to  be  more  satisfied  with  the  less  formal  methods 
of  teacher  ratings  and  parent  surveys  than  they  were  with  the  more  formal 
methods  such  as  publlshfcd  tests. 

4.  Skills  Addressed  in  Title  VII  Classrooms:    Deftning  the  modal  grade 
level  within  acla^groom  as  the  functional  grade  level  of  the  majority  of 
LEP  studentsV*Taj  with  respect  to  reading  skills,  Title  VII  teachers  tend 
to  put  the  greatest  emphasis  at  modal *L£P  grade  level,  (b)  with  respect  to 
writing  skills,  teachers  put  the  greatest  emphasis  at  one  grade  below  modal 
LEP  grade  level ;**and  (c)  with  respect  to  oral  language  skills,  teachers  put 
the  greatest  emphasis  at  two  grades  below  modal  LEP  grade  level. 

5.  Project  Goals,  Objectives  and  Plans:    Projects  are  discontinuing  the 
inclusion  of  long  term  goals  in  new  applications  because  there  is  little 
direction  or  Incentive  to  do  so.   There  1s  wide  variation,  in  both  content 
and  format,  1n  how  projects  formulate  annual  objectives  in  new  applications. 

*•    •         *  „  , 

Synthesis  of  reported  evaluation  and  research  evidence  on  the  effective- 
ness of  bilingual  education  basic  projects  (Ongoing): 

The  goal  of  this  study.  1s  Integrating  the  evaluation  and  research  evi- 
dence on  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  education  projects  on  participating 
students  using  solely  reported  evidence.    The  study  will  involve  no  primary 
data  collection  ^nd  analysis  activities,  nor  any  secondary  data  analysis 
activities  (that  1s,  the  reanalysis  of  student     level  data  already  collected.) 
The  class  of  analysis  activities  to  be  used  1a  this  study  is  that  labeled 
generally  .as  "meta-analysis*  —  defined   generally  as  the  statistical  analysis 
of  the  findings  of  many* individual  analyses .    Here,  the  primary  ejnphasis  is 
aggregating  achievement  amd  schooT-related  behaviors  and  outcome  measures, 
where  possible,  across  a  collection  of  reports  reflecting  heterogeneous 
projects. 
;  \ 

Major  objectives  for  the  18-month  study  Initiated  in  October  1981  are: 

1.  To  review  evaluation  and  research  evidence  on  the  effectiveness 
of  bilingual  education*  projects  funded  by  ESEA  Title  VII  prior 
to  the  1 980-81  academic  year  on  student  achievement  and  school - 
related  behaviors. 

2.  To  review  evaluation  and  research  evidence  on  the  effectiveness  of 
bilingual  education  projects  not  funded  by  ESEA  Title  VII  prior  to  » 
the  1 980-81  academic  year  on  student .achievement  and  school-related 
behaviors 

3.  To  synthesize  evaluation  and  research  evidence  on  the  effectiveness 
of  bilingual  educatiorf  projects  funded  by  ESEA  Title  VII  for  the 
1980-81  academic  year  on  student  achievement  and  school -related 
behaviors t  \'  |  Tcj 
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Effectiveness  of  bilingual  education:  A  review  of  the^literature 
(Ongoing)  '  \ 

This  study  1s  being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's 
Office  of  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation  and  explores  the  effectiveness -of 
bilingual  education  through  a  review  and  analysis  of  reports  of  project 
effectiveness.   Although  approximately  300  evaluation  reports  were  reviewed, 
approximately  90  percent  were  judged  to  hav£  a  sufficient  number  of  methodo- 
logical flaws  and  subsequently  excluded  from  consideration,   A  final  report 
1s  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  Department  1n  1983,  and  will  contain 
comments  from  various  political  groups  on  Its' conclusions/ 

Estimation  of  the  number  of  limited  English  proficient  adults  1n  the 
« United  states  through  1980  Census  data  (Ongoing) 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  U.S.  Department  6f  Education,  the 
U.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census  Included  a  set  of  three  questions  1n  the  1980 
Census  (long  form)  which  elicited  Information  on  the  degre>NQf  English  pro- 
ficiency of  persons  living  in  homes  where  a  language  other  tluh  .English  was 
spoken.   The  relevant  questions  are:  "Does  this  person  speak  a  lahgyage 
other  than  English  at  home?",  "What  1s  this  language?",  and  "Row  wen^es 
this  person  speak  English?  —  very  well,  well,  not  well/not  at  all."  Data 
will  be  analyzed  by  staff  of  the  O.S.  Department  of  Education  and. results  of\ 
these  analyses  will  provide  Information  on  the  number  of  limited  English 
proficient  adults  by  State  and  by  language  group.   Additionally,  the  results  . 
of  these  analyse/  will  be  related  to  other  Information  on  the  1980  Census 
(long  form),  and  collectively  all  results  will  address  1n  part  the  congres- 
sional mandate  specified  1n  ESEA  Title  VII,  Part  B,  section  731(c)(1). 

.  A  descr!pt1ve,study  of  significant  bilingual  Instructional  features 
(Ongoing)  T 

This  3-year  study  Initiated  1n  1980  1s  focused  on  Identifying  Instruc- 
tional features  haying  significant  desired  consequences  for  language  minor- 
ity limited  English  proficient  students  and,  additionally,  providing  Informa- 
tion about  how  best  to  apply  findings  at  a  practical  level,  as  well  as  theo- 
retical, level.   Conceptually,  the  study  has  two  major  parts.   The  first  1s 
designed  to  Identify,  describe,  and  analyze  significant  instructional  fea- 
tures 1n  successful  bilingual  Instructional  settings  and  tnelr  various  con- 
sequences for  language  minority  limited  English  proficient  students;  the 
second,  to  verify  findings  from  the  first  part  1n  terms  of  their  generallza- 
bllUy,  stability,  compatibility,  and  utility. 

The  first  part  of  the  study  Includes  two  levels  of  data  collection  ac-  . 
t1v1t1es.    In  the  first,  several  kinds  of  data  will  be  collected  for  ten 
classrooms  at  six  sites  in  the  United  States.   These  classrooms  serve  as  the 
Part  1  study  sample.    Included  are: 

o  what  experts  among  the  bilingual  education  constitutency  at  each 
site  deem  to  be  1nd1cators.cof  success  for  their  more  successful  bi- 
lingual Instructional  settings 

o  macro-level  context  Information  that  describes  each  site  at  the 
school  and/or  school  district  level  and  community  level,  1n 
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o   organizational  structure  of  the  classroom  1n  terras  of  language  of 
Instruction,  content  (subject),  work  size  and  composition,  degree 
and  nature  of  cooperation/collaboration  among  students,  student 
choice  options,  nature  and  mode  of  teacher's  evaluation,  and  Inter- 
dependency  of  any  of  these  factors  on  work  completion 

o  allocation  of  time  by  content,  by  language  of  instruction,  and  by 
who  1s  Instructing,  to  use  of  Instructional  materials  1n  the  native 
language  and  English,  to*  limited  English  proficient  students  and 
otner  students,  and  among  different  Instructional  activities 

■*  '  * 

o  teacher  variables  1n  terms  of  active  teaching,  teachers'  expectations 
and* sense  of  efficacy,  and  rich  description  of  teachers  during  in- 
struction 

o   student  variables  1n  terms  of  language  proficiency,  participation  1n 
classroom  learning  activities,  academic  achievement  with  emphasis  on 
academic  learning  time  for  reading,  ftathematics,  and  language  arts 
Instruction,  and  sodal-cognittve  understanding  of  students 

These  data  will  be  analyzed  separately  and  1n  various  combinations  in  order 
to  Identify  significant  features  of  instruction  in  bilingual  settings  and 
their  consequences  for  language  minority  limited  English  proficient  stu- 
dents. 

The  second  level  of  the  Part  1  study  Includes  a  set  of  intensive,  eco- 
logical case  studies  of  instructional  bilingual  setting?.   These  case  studies 
are  designed  to  obtain  richer,  more  in-depth  information  for  the  more  suc- 
cessful classrooms  Included  in  the  first  level  of  data  collection  for  Part 
1.   Classrooms  will  be  selected  so  that  grades  K  through  6,  one  junior  high 
school,  and  one  senior  high  school  are  Included. 

Information  from  Part  1  data  analyzes  will  provide  the  basis  for  Part  2 
of  tne  study.   Part  2  will  be  carried  out  during  the* second  and  third  years 
\  of  the  study  and  will  further  validate  those  significant  instructional  fea- 
tures identified  in  Part  1  as  being  related  to  consequences  for  language 
minority  limited  English  proficient  students. 


Survefrspf  Language  Minority  Households  with  Limited  English  Proficiency  (Ongoing) 

This  2  year  studjt  was  preceded  by  a  pilot  study  designed  to  formulate  and 
validate  the  procedures  and  Instruments  necessary  to  produce  estimates  by  language 
and  by  State  of  limited  English  proficient  children  and  adults  nationally.  Using 
the  1980  Census  returns  for  such  households,  the  study  principals  have  Identified 
a  nationally  representative  sample  of  households  and  will  administer  children  arid 
an  adult  language  proficiency  measures  (one  each)  to  select  respondents.   The  re- 
sults of  the  exercise  will  be  used  to  calibrate  the  national  estimates  of  children 
and  adults  who  are  limited  English  proficient  1n  the  U.S.    The  study  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation-  Data  (Current): 

1.  Blnkley,  J. I.,  Johnson,  D*M.,  Stewart,  B.L.,  Abrlca-Carrasco,  R.,  Nava, 
t    H#6.  and  Thrope,  B.  A  study  of  teacher  training  programs  1n  D1  Ungual 

•    education,  Volume  I:  Program  7Iescriptlorw  Mountain  view,  "Ca.:  RMC  Re- 
search Corporation,  RMC  Report  Rol  UR-474,  1981. 

2.  Cardenas,  R.F.,  Proper,  E.C.,  Baltzell,  D.C.,  Cervenka,'E.J.,  Day,  H.R., 
6oldsa*t,  M.R.  and  6oodson,  8.D.   Evaluation  of  the  classroom  Instruction 
component  of  the  ESEA  Title  VII  blTTngual  education  program:  Interim  *~ 
findings,  TrTTng^onT  Va.:  Development  Associates,  Inc.,  1982. 

3.  Kaskowltz,  D.H.,  Blnkley,  J. I.  and  Johnson,  DJf.  A  study  of  teacher 
training  programs  1n  bilingual  education,  Volume  IT:  The  supply  of  and 
demand  ror  blUnguaT  education  teachers*  MountalnVl  ew,  Ca.:  w-TCTfte- 
searcn  "Corporation,  RMC  Report  No.  UR-487,  1981  • 

4.  InterAmerlda  Research  Associates*  A  handbook  for  evaluating  ESEA  Title 
VII  bilingual  education  pr  pgr  acts.  ITossiyn,  Va.:  InterAneMca  Research 
Associates,  19^ 

5.  Nellsen,  F.  and  Fernandez,  R.M.  Achievement  of  Hispanic  students  1n 
AweHcan  high  schools:  Background  characteristics  and  achievement. 
Chicago,  111 .:  national  Opinion  Research  Center,  1981. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data  (Other): 

!•   American  Institutes  for  Research*   Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Ti- 
tle VII  Spanish/English  bilingual  education  program,  Vol ume  TT  Study 
design  and  intferlm  findings .   Paio  Alto,  Ca.:  American  Institutes  for 
Research,  Report  No.  AIR45300-2/77-FR  IIU  1977.    (ERIC  Report  No.  ED 
138-090) 

2.  American  Institutes  for  Research*   Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  T1- 
tle  VII  bilingual  education  program,  Volume  II:  Project  descriptions. 
PaTo""STto,  Ca.:  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Report  No.  AlR-48300- 
2/77-FR  IV,  1977.    (ERIC  REport  No.  ED  138-091) 

3.  American  Institutes  for  Research^. . Evaluation  of  the  impact  of  ESEA  Ti- 
tle VI I  Spanish/English  bilingual  education  program,  vol  ume  TTlTTear 
two  Impact  data,  educational  process,  andTn-depth  analyses.   Palo  Alto, 
*57:  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Report  No.  AIR  48300-1 /78-FR  V, 
1978.    (ERIC  Report  No.  ED  154-635) 

4.  Danoff,  M.   Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  VII  Spanish/English 
bilingual  education  program:  Overview  of  study"!???  findings.   Palo  Aito, 
ca.:  American  institutes  for  Research  Report  No .  AIR-48360-3/78-FR  VI, 
1978.    (ERIC  Report  No.  ED  154-634) 
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5.  Development  Associates*  A  study  of  the  state  of  bilingual  materials  de- 
velopment and  tne  transition  of  materials  to  the  classroom:  final  report. 
Ariington/7a\7Tfeveiopment  Associates,  1975.  

6.  Horst,  D.P.  et  al.   An  evaluation  of  Project  Inforroation  Packages  (PIPs) 
i£  used  for  TFc""cTlf  fusion  of  trilingual  projects:  Volume  I,  Summary  Re- 


as  usea  tot  tne  airrusion  or  oinnguai  projects:  volume  u  Summary  Re- 
port. Mountain  view,  Ca.fT&C  Research  Corporation,  Report  No,  UR  460. 
MaF»98Q. 

7.  Horst,  D.P.  et  al.   An  evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages  (PIPs) 
as  used  for  Welftf  fusion  of  bfrrnguaT~proJects:  Volume  iTTTechnlcaT 
discussion  and  appendices  ."""Mountain  View,  Ca.:  RMC  Research  Corpora- 
tion, ReportTffo.  UR  460,  May  1980. 

8.  Horst,  D.P.  et  al.   An  evaluation  of  Project  Information  Packages  (PIPs) 
as  used  for  TheTlf fusion  of  bTTInguaT~projects:  Voiume  HI,  A  prototype 
guide  to  measuring  achievement  tevei  and  program  impact  on  achievement 
in  bilingual  projects.  Mountain  VlewTCa.:  RMC  ResearchTorooration. 
Report  No.  UR  460,  May  1980. 

9.  National  Institute  of  .Education.   A  re-exam1 nation .of  the  Impact  of  ESEA 
Title  VII  Spanish/EngMsh  bilingual  education  program.    Washl ngton , 
O.C.:  National  institute  of  Education,  1979. 

10.   U.S.  Office  of  Education.   Office  of  Education  response  to  "A  re-examina- 
tion of  the  Impact  of  ESEA  Title  VTT  Spanish/English  bilingual  education 
program"  conducted  by  the  NatlonaTTnstitute  of  Education.  Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Office  of  Evaluation  and  Dissemination, 
1979. 

J 

For  further  Information  alpout  program  operations,  * 

Contact;  Jesse  M.  Soriano 
(202)  245-2600 

j 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contart:    David. M.  Shoemaker 
(202)  245-9401 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  ' 

Vocational  Education  -  Bilingual  Vocational  Training  (CFDA  No.  84.077) 


Legislation: 

Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  as  amended  by  P. I.  94-380, 
Part  J,  1974;  as  amended  by 
P. I.  94-482,  Part  B,  subpart  3 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Authorization 

$17,500,000 
17,500,000 
10,000,000 
60,000,000 
70,000,000 
80,000,000 
90,000,000 
indefinite  U 


Expiration  Date 
Indefinite  U 


Appropriation 

$2,800,000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000 
2,800,000  ' 
4,800,000 
3,960,000 
3,686,000  U 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Grants  and  contracts  may  be  awarded  up  to  five  years  to  provide  bilingual 
vocational  training  for  persons  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed  and  who  are 
unable  to  profit  from  regular  vocational  training.    Three  types  of  activities 
are  offered  with  set-asides  under  this  authority.    Sixty-five  percent  is 
authorized  to  provide  bilingual  vocational  training^  25%  to  conduct  training 
for  instructors  and  10%  to  develop  instructional  material,  methods  or  tech- 
niques for  bilingual  vocational  training. 

The  target  population  for  the  bjlingual  vocational  training  program  are  . 
those  with  limited-English-speaking  ability  who  have  completed  or  left  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  and  are  available  for  training  by  a  postsecondary 
educational  institution  or  persons  who  have  already  entered  the  labor  market 
and  whojesire  or  need  training  or  retraining  to  expand  their  range  of  skills 
or  advance  in  employment.    Training  allowances  for  participants  in  bilingual 
vocational  training  programs  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limita- 
tions as  set  forth  in  Section  III  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973. 


1/   The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  Public  Law  97-35  establishes 
an  authorization  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  $735,000,000.  This 
amount  is  not  broken  down  by  activity. 

U   Third  Continuing  Resolution*  Public  Law  97-92. 
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Program^  Operation: 

Unker  this  authority,  the  Secretary  roakes  grants  with  eligible  agencies, 
Institutions,  and  organizations  1n  supplying  job  training  1n  recognized  and 
1n  new  and  emerging  occupations.    Instruction  1n  the  English  language  1s 
included  to  insure  that  participants  may  find  employment  1n  environments 
where  English  1s  the  language  normally  used.    Eligible  public  or  private 
Institutions  or  other  eligible  agencies  may  also  receive  grants  to  train 
instructors  of  bilingual  vocational  training.   This  training  rpay  prepare 
persons  to  participate  1n  bilingual  vocational  training  or  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  as  instructors,  aides,  or  other  ancillary  personnel,  such  as 
counselors,  for  1nserv1ce  and  development  programs  to  enable  such  personnel 
to  continue  to  Improve  their  qualifications  while  participating  in  such  pro- 
grams.   Fellowships  or  trainee-ships  for  persons  engaged  in  such  preservlce 
or  inservlce  training  may  also  be  provided. 

Grants  and  contracts  may  be  awarded  to  States,  appropriate  institutions, 
organizations  or  Individuals  to  assist  them  1n  developing  instructional 
materials,  methods  or  techniques  for  bilingual  vocational  training.  'Funds 
under  this  section  may  be  used  for  research  1n  bilingual  vocational  training, 
programs  designed  to  familiarize  State  agencies  and  training  institutions 
with  research  findings  and  successful  pilot  and  demonstration  projects  in 
bilingual  vocational  training;  experimental,  developmental  and  pilot  programs 
and  projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  research  findings  and  other 
demonstration  and  dissemination  projects. 

Program  Scope: 

Twelve  bilingual  vocational  training  programs  in  seven  States  are  training 
1062  persons  for  employment  in  recognized  occupations  during  fiscal  year  1982. 
Occupations  include:    hospitality  and  food  services,  housing  maintenance  and 
repair,  chefs,  data  entry  operators,  air  conditioning  and  heating  technicians, 
auto  mechanics  and  electricians. 

The  essential  aspect  of  a  bilingual  vocational  training  program  is  that 
training  1s  conducted  both  in  English  and  in  the  dominant  language  of  the 
participants.    Trainees  are  to  acquire  sufficient  competence  to  enable  them 
to  perform  satisfactorily  in  a  work  environment  where  English  1s  used.4 

Six  Instructor  training  programs  have  been  funded  to  provide  preserylce 
and  inservlce  training  for  about  203  teachers  and  staff. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

8il1ngual  vocational  training  programs  can  reduce  unemployment  rates, 
Increase  jot>  earnings  and  Increase  the  rate  of  labor  force  participation  of 
limited-English  speaking  adults,  according  to  a  recently  completed  study  on 
the  status  and  impact  of  such  programs. 

4 

Improvement  of  the  average  unemployment  rate  was  greatest  among  trainees 
with  high  preprogram  unemployment  rates,  Puerto  R1can-born  or  Central  American- 
born  persons,  trainees  who  spoke  *just  a  few  words  of  English"  at  the  time  they 
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entered  the  program,  trainees  who  received  more  than  240  hours  of  vocational 
training  and  trainees  from  Subpart  3  programs.    Other  variables  associated 
favorably  with  unemployment  rate  change  Include:   coordination  between  voca- 
tional and  ESI  instructors,  and  post-program  employment  1n  an  occupation 
matched  to  the  training  area.   Only  one-third  of  the  trainees  continued  to 
work  1n  yeas  closely  related  to  their  training  occupation. 

The  study  was  based  on  a  probability  sample  of  7To  trainees  in  87  voca- 
tional cases  in  38  bilingual  vocational  training  programs.   The  sample  was 
designed  to  represent  a  total  annual  enrollment  in  bilingual  vocational 
training  of  limited  English -speaking  trainees  during  1978.    The  programs 
funded  under  Subpart  3  account  for  one-third  of  the  classes  (29)  and  about 
23  percent  of  the  sample  trainees  (167). 

Preprogram  Information  was  collected  retrospectively  from  trainees  during 
the  Initial  Interview  while  they  were  enrolled  in  vocational  classes  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1978.   A  second  interview  was  conducted  after  the 
trainees  had  beeft  out  of  training  for  8  to  11  months. 

Measurements  of  English  language  proficiency  were  obtained  during  both 
interviews.    The  first,  obtained  while  trainees  were  still  enrolled  in 
training,  was  used  to  classify  trainees  according  to  their  English  language 
proficiency  at  that  time.    The  second  was  used  to  analyze  the  relationship 
between  English  proficiency  and  postprogram  labor  force  status. 

Only  18  percent  of  the  trainees  were  born  in  the  United  States.  About 
60  percent  of  the  students  had  no  previous  schooling  in  the  United  States  or 
in  a  setting  wlere  English  was  the  medium  of  instruction.   About  77  percent 
of  the  trainees  had  6  years  or  fewer  of  U.S.  or  English  school. 

Unemployment  dropped  by  more  than  40  percent  between  the  pre-  and  post- 
program  periods.    The  rate  of  labor  force  participation  of  trainees  increased 
about  25  percent,  including  an  increase  of  about  one-third  (from  49  percent  to 
67  percent)  for  women  trainees. 

The  decline  of  the  trainee  pre-training  post-training  unemployment  rates 
was  nearly  twice  as  great  in  the  aggregate  unemployment  rate  and  nearly  15 
times  as  great  as  the  decline  1n  the  average  unemployment  rate  for  the  labor 
areas  in  which  the  trainees  lived.    This  magnitude  of  change  makes  it  extr^nely 
likely;that  participation  in  bilingual  vocational  training  influenced  trainlee 
employement  very  favorably. 

The  improvement  1n  trainees1  pre-training  post -training  earnings  was 
closely  comparable  to  the  rate  of  increase  for  all  nonsuperv1sory,and  produc- 
tion workers  nationally.    Considering  their  Initial  disadvantages  1n  competing 
in  the  labor  market,  the  improvement  in  earnings  appears  likely  to  have  been 
Influenced  strongly  by  participation  in  the  program,  although  this  conclusion 
is  less  clearcut  than  the  change  in  unemployment  rates. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  former  trainees  were  satisfied  with  their  * 
post-program  jobs.    At  least  85  percent  of  the  former  trainees  expressed 
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satisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  the  program.    Only  job  placement  services 
received  a  lower  rating  with  one-third  of  the  trainees  expressing  dissatisfac- 
tion.  More  than  92  percent  of  the  trainees  were  satisfied  with  the  ability 
and  the  methods  of  their  Instructors.   About  half  agreed  that  most  of  w|at 
was  done  on  the  job  was  learned  1n  training,  and  nearly  two-thirds^said'they 
were  able  to  apply  most  of  what  they  learned  1n  training. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

Assessing  Successful  Strategies  in  Bilingual  Vocational  Training  Programs. 
InterAraerica,  Inc.,  Rosslyn,  Virginia:   March  \ Sal. 

Evaluation  of  the  Status  and  Effects  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Training. 
Kirschner  Associates,  Inc.,  Washington,  u.c:   March  1980. 

Status  of  Bilingual  Vocational  TrainingT^  mandated  report  by  the 
Commissioner  of  fcducation  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  August  1978. 

Assessment  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Training.    Klrschner  Associates, 
Al buquerque,  N.M.:    August  1976. 

The  Status  of  Bilingual  Vocational  Training  Fiscal  Years  1979  to  1982, 
a  Joint  Report  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  May  1982. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations,  % 

Contact:    Richard  H.  Naber  -  j 

(202)  447-9227 

\ 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    David  M.  Shoemaker 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Transition  Program  for  Refugee  w^ldren  1/ 
(CFDA  No.  84.068)  ^ 


Legislation: 

Refugee  Act  of  1980 
(P.L.  96-212)  2/ 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 


Funding  History: 


1980 
1981 
1982 


.Authorization 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Appropriation 

$23,168,000 
22,268,000 
22,740,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Program  provides  educational  services  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional* needs  of  el.igible  refugee  children  who  are  enrolled  in  public  and 
nonprofit  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  providing  formula 
grants  to  States  based  on  the  number  of  eligible  children  in  each  State. 
Within  this  context",  an  "eligible"  child  is.  one  admitted  into  the  United 
States  as  a  refugee  under  the  authority  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  or  granted  asylum  in  the  United  States. 


Program  Operations: 

The  Program  grants  funds  to'  a  State  Educational  Agencies  to  assist  Local 
Educational  Agencies  within  the  State  in  providing  special,  supplementary 
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Vf  A  similar  program  was  initiated  for  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants,  with  a 
fiscal  year  1980  appropriation  of  $7.7  million  under  Section  303  of, the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.,,  Subsequently, 
in  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982,  the  amounts  of  $6'million,!and  $5.8  million 
were  awarded  to  Dade  County,  Florida  for  services  to  Cuban  and  Haitian 
entrant  children.    Appropriations  in  1981  and  1982  were  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  under  the  authority  of  Title  V  of 
the  Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-422),  as  amended. 
These  amounts  were  then  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

2/  Appropriations  under  this  authority  are  made  to  the  Department  of  Health 
"~  and  Human  Services  and  are  then  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 


al  services  to  eligible  children,  if  the  State  has  an  approved  plan  for  the 
administration  of  refugee  resettlement  programs  on  file  with  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  1n  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Under 
this  program,  the  following  services  may  beprovided:  (a)  supplemental 
educational  services  —  w/ith  emphasis  on  instruction  to  Improve  English 
language  skills  of  eligible  children  —  to  enable  those  children  to  achieve 
and  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of  academic  performance,  (b)  up  to  15 
percent  of  the  award  may  be  used  to  provide. support  services  for  the  eligi- 
ble children,  and  (c)  a  State  Educational  Agency  may  use  up  to  one  percent 
of  the  total  funds  it  receives  to  ensure  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  funds  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  subgrantees  and  others 
who  are  providing  services  to  eligible  children. 

Program  Scope: 

In  1981-82,  $22,268,000  were  allocated  to  the  Program,  consisting  of 
50  grants,  one  grant  to  each  State,    The  total  number  of  students  served  was 
approximately  166,716,    The  amount  of  funds  varied  among  States,  the  funds 
for  each  State  based  on  the  number  of  eligible  refugee  children.  For 
1982-83,  $19,740,000  were  allocated  to  the  Program,    This  amount  was 
supplemented  by  the  amount  $23,000,000  carried  over  from  the  1981  appropria- 
tion under  the  Refugee  Act,    In  1982-83  the  total  number  of  children  served 
was  approximately  143,207  in  49  States,    Less  children  were  served  in  1982-83 
due  to  a  reduction  1n  the  number  of  years  or  eligibility,  2/ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  evaluationjof  the  effectiveness  of  Program  operatipns  has  been  con- 
ducted. However, -an  Evalabillty  Assessment  of  the  program  was  conducted  by 
the  American  Institute  for  Research,  (Palo  Alto,  California) 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

None,  * 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Oata  (Current): 
None,  ,  1 


The  number  of  years  of  eligibility  under  the  program  was  reduced  through 
a  regulatory  change  in  FY  1982  as  follows:    (a)  elementary  school  refugee 
children  eligibility  was  reduced  from  three  years  of  residency  in  the  U.S. 
to  two  year&j  and  (b)  secondary  school  refugee  children  eligibility  was 
reduced  from  four  years  of  residency  in  the  U.S.  to  three  years. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data  (Other); > 


1.  U»S.  Office  of  Education*   Annual  Report,  Indochinese  Refugee  Chil- 
dren Assistance  Program,  1977^   Washington,  u.C. :  Bureau  or  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education,  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Indo-Chinese 
Refugee  Children  Assistance  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Way  1 978* 

2.  Indochinese  Refugee  Assessment*   Report  to  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  the  Inspector 
Gerieral,  Service  Delivery  Assessment*  '  Washington*  D.C.,  January  1980* 

3.  Service  Delivery  Assessment  on  Refugee  Resettlement.   Report  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education,  Office  of 
Management,  Service  Delivery  Assessment*   Washington,  D.C.,  April 
1981. 

4.  Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Transition  Program  fdr  Refugee  Children, 
Report  to  Division  of  Performance  Management  Systems  Organizational 
Performance  Service.   U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
September  1982. 


For  further  information  about  Program  operations, 

Contact:    James  Lockhart 
(202)  472-3520 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  Program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    David  M.  Shoemaker 
(202)  245-9401 


OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  EOUCATION  ANO  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 


ANNUA).  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Aid  to  States  for  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  in  State- 
Operated  and  State-Supported  Schools  (CFDA  ■No.  84.009) 

r 

Legislation:  '  Expiration  Date: 

ESEA  Title  I,  Sections  146-147  Indefinite 
(P..L.  89-313),  as  amended  by  • 
P.L.  93-380,  and  P.L.  95-561 


Authorization  ]_/  Appropriation 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
19/3 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


$  15,917,101 
20,462,448 
24,746,993 
29,781 ,258 
37,475,507 
46,129,772  , 
56,380,937 
75,962,098 
85,772,779 
183,732,163  2/ 
111,433,451 
121 ,550,937 
132,492,071 
143,353,492 
150,000,000 
165,000,000 
171  ,092,000 


$  15,917,101 
15,078,410 
24,746,993 
29,781 ,258 
37, 475,,  507 
46,129,772 
56,380,937 
75,962,098 
85,777,779 
183,732,163 
111 ,433,451 
121  ,590,937 
132,492,071 
143,353,492 
145,000,000 
156,761 ,000 
152,625,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  was  designed  to  provide-Federal  assistance  to 
State  agencies  whichvare  directly  responsible  for  providing  free 


1/  The  authorization  level  under  this  legislation  is  determined  by 
~  formula  and  taken  from  the  total .Jitle  I  appropriation  prior  to 
any  other  allocation  of  Title  I  funds.    See  text  for  definition 
of  the  formula.    Appropriation  designated  in  terms  of  "year  of 
use."  .  , 

2/  Commencing  in  1976  the  program  is  advance  funded  from  prior  year 
"  appropriation.    This  resulted  in  a  doubling  up  of  funding  in 
1975.    Funds  are  shown  in  the  year  appropriated. 
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public  education  for  handicapped  children*    Handicapping  conditions 
include  mental  retardation,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech*  impaired, 
visually  handicapped*  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  orthopedic, 
cally  impaired,  deaf-blind,  specific  learning  disabilities,  multi-j 
handicapped  or  other  health  impairments  requiring  special  education. 
State  agencies  are  authorized  to  use  Federal  assistance  only  for 
programs  and  projects  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  these  handicapped  children.    Acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  construction  of  school  facilities  m^y  be  included  in  ^ 
these  projects*    Assurances  must  be  given  that  each  child  will  be 
provided  with  programs  to  meet  his  special  educational  needs.  The 
primary  emphasis  of-this  program  is  to  fund  institutions:    (1)  which 
provide  full-time  residential  programs  to  those  children  requiring 
this  service,  (2)  which  provide  special  itinerant  services  on  a 
part-day  basis  for  children  who  are  enrolled  in- regular  day  school  K 
but  require  special,  additional  assistance,  and  (3)  for  children 
confined  to  their  homes  because  of  the  severity  of  their  handicap. 
The  program  funds  institutions  which  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  education  of  children  *in  numbers  (1)  -  (3)  above. 

Program  Operations: 

Federal  funds* under  this  program  are  advance  funded;  i.e.,    ,  m 
funds  appropriated  in  a  giverr' fiscal  year  are  obligated  for  expendi- 
ture 1n  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  as  determined  by  a  formula. 
This  formula  is  based  upon  the  number  of  eligible  handicapped 
children  counted  in  average  daily  attendance  (ADA),  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  program  operated  or  supported  by  a  State  agency, 
multiplied  by  40  percent  of  the  State  per  pupil  expenditure  (or 
no  less  than  80  percent  or  more  than  12.0  percept  of  the  National 
Per-Pup1l  expenditure).    With  the  amendment  of  P.L.  89-313  in 
1 974,  children  in  average  dally  attendance  (ADA)  in  a  State  agency 
who  return  to  an  LEA  are  el-igible  to  participate  in  the  P.L.  89-313 
program.    The  eligibility  criteria  for  LEA  participation  are:  t 

o   The  child  must  have  been  reported  previously  in 
the  ADA  of  a  State  agency. 

o   The  child  must  be  currently  enrolled  in  an 

appropriately,  designed  special  educational  program 
in  the  LEA. 

o   The  State  agency  transfers  to  the  particular  LEA  • 
funds  generated  by  each  such  child. 

The  Special  Education  Programs  (SEP)  is  responsible  for  the  Federal 
administration  of  this  program.    SEP  allocates  the  funds  to  State  agencies. 
Applications  for  the  project  funds  are  then  submitted  by  participating 
institutions/schools  to  their  supervising  State  agency.    Those  applica- 
tions approved  by  a  State  agency  are  forwarded  to  the  State  education 
agency  (SEA)  for  final  approval  and  release  of  funds.    All  participating 
institutions/schools  must  submit  end  of  year  reports  to  its  State  agency 
accounting  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  and  providing  an  evaluation  of 
project  activities. 


Program  Scope:  * 

The  fund?  appropriated  tn  this  fiscal  year  (FY  82)  for  use  in  school 
year  1 982 -83^ should  provide  services  to  approximately  245,000  children. 
The  projected  average  cost  per  child  served  is  approximately  $623. 

In  FY  82  ("Ue*,  FY  81  appropriation)  approximately  $157  million  was 
allocated  to  the  50  States, ^the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands* 

The  funds  allocated  were  administered  by  145  State  agencies  which 
supervised  project  participation  at  4,238  State  schools,  3,877  local 
educational  agencies  and  local  schools*    Ttx&average  daily  attendance 
reported  by  these  institutions  was  242,936  children,  as  of  October  1981. 
Those  children  benefitting  under  the  program  arfe  distributed  across  tjte 
following  handicap  categories  as  follows:  Mentally  Retarded  -  .103,835; 
Oeaf  -  21  ,893;  Hard  of  Hearing  -  4,219;  Emotionally  disturbed  -  38,548; 
Deaf -Blind  -  1,232;  Orthopedically  Impaired  -  11,520;  Other  Health  Impaired 
-  3,997;  Visually  Handicapped  -  10,077;  Speech  Impaired  -  13,710;  Specific 
Learning* Disabled  -  18,826;  and  Hultihandicapped  -  15,079.    Tfte  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  is  $645  per  week,  based  on  the  FY  81  appropriation. 

Program  Effectiveness  frn^Progress: 

,  IB** 

The  most  recent  assessmecK  of  the  P.L.  89-313  program  was  completed 
by  Rehab  Group,  Inc.,  in  September,  1979.    T\\e  results  from  that  study 
were  reported  in  1981.  ' 

An  assessment  of  fche  P.L.  89-313  program  was  completed  by  Rehab 
Group,  Inc.,  in.  September,  1979.    The  data  collection  and  analysis  effort 
in  15  states  (35  state  agencies)  and  73  direct  service  providers  had 
several  objectives: 

a.    State  Agencies 

(1)  Administration  of  the  Program  -  examination  of 
administrative  models  in  operation  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  following  functions  are  handled: 
monitoring;  auditing,  project  evaluation,  pro- 
ject approval,  and  personnel  assignments.  The 
ana>ysis  would  include. a  review  of  the  methods 
by  which  ADA  counts  are  validated* 


(2)  Program  Standards  -  an  examination  of  the  standards 
for  program  operation  in  relation  to  State  regula- 
tion standards  for  LEAs. 

(3)  Fiscal  Analysis  -  review  of  the  allocation  and  dis- 
tribution of  P.L.  89^SJ3  funds  and  a  description  of 

.     >  \ 
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the  procedures  used  to  track  funding  allotments  as 
they  flow  toi  the.  LEAf  (i.e.,  the  transfer  provision). 
A  comparison],  by  handicapping  conditions,  of  the 
expenditures;  for  S££xices  for  P.L.  89-313  eligible 
chil  dren.     :  j 

b.    State  Instit^ions/dayu^rograms. 

(1)  Program  Standards  -  review  of  the  standards  for  admission, 
-child  assessment i  program  evaluation,  personnel  require- 
ments, and  pupil/teacher  ratios;  and  to  determine  what 
standards- e^ist  and  how  they  compare  to  standards  set 

at  the  SEA  level. 

(2)  Program  Characteristics  of  Service  Delivery  Providers  - 
review  of  the  programs/services  provided  to  handicapped 
children  eligible  under  P.L.  89-313  funding. 


£3)     Fiscal  Analysis  of  Services  Provided  -  a  review  of  the 
uses  of  State  and  local  funds  compared  to  Federal  monies. 

The  major  findings  according  to  four  major  areas  of  inquiry  follow: 

Program  Administration 

The  administration  structure  in  the  State  Education  Agencies  has  changed 
so  as  to  place  more  importance  on  the  total  special  education  program.  The 
states  have  implemented  administrative  procedures  which  allow  systematic 
monitoring  of  the  providers  f or'compl iance  with  state  and  Federal  require- 
ments.   Thisjncludes  procedures  for. ensuring  fulfillment  of  the  P.L.  93- 
380  Local  Education  Agency  transfer  provisions.    Fiscal  accountability  is 
maintained  in  the  majority  of  study  by  both  State  Education  Agencies  and 
State  Agencies.. 

.  Some  of  the  administrative  questions  related  to  the  provisions  of 
services.    For  example,  the  jnajority  of  states  have  established  guidelines 
for  defining  basic  vs.  supplemental  services.    Even  so,  a  problem  sti.U 
exists  in  determining  whether  services  are  basic  or  supplemental.  Another 
inquiry  related  to  the  question  of  targeting  of  funds.    In  general  the 
respondents  at  the  State  level  did  not  Vavor  targeting  as  a  means  of 
improving  their  education  programs. 

Program  Standards 

ThB  states  have  standards  of  quality  which  meet  or  even  .surpass  federal 
requirements.    There  have  been  som^changes  in  recent  years  which  have 
impacted  the  program  administrationT^Vaflability  of  funds,  and  staff 
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responsibilities.    These  changes  have  included  the  increase  in  state  staff 
responsibilities  and  the  availability  of  fewer  funds  per  child  because  of 
increased  services  being  mandated  by  state  standards.  V 

V 

Service  Delivery 

Due  to  deinstitutionalization,  the  less  sever^  handicapped  are  being 
served  in  Local  Education  Agency  settings.    The  majority  of  clients,  there- 
fore, being  served  in  state-operated  and  state-supported  schools  are  severely 
and  multihandicapped.    Despite  this  fact,  the  state-operated  and  state- 
supported  schools  in  the  sample  are  emphasizing  the  educational  and  related 
service  needs  of  clients  being  served.    This  includes  the  development  of 
individualized  education  programs  (IEPs)  for  each  child  or  youth  in  their 
program* 

Program  Funding 

The  majority  of  study  states  reported  an  increase  in  state  funding 
allocations  for  special  education  occuring  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
state  also  reported  that  federal  aid  accounted  for  a  small  portion  of  total 
revenues. 

y     Several  major  recommendations  were  presented  in  the  report.    The  results 
of  the  study  strongly  suggest  that  the  funds  expended  have  been  successful 
in  upgrading  the  quality  of  education  programs  at  state-operated  and  state- 
supported  schools.    It  is  recommended  that  Federal  funding  to  meet  the  needs 
of  handicapped  children  and  youth  in  these  schools  be  continued. 

It  is  reconmended  that  current  Local  Education  Agency  t ransfer  provisions 
be  eliminated.    This  requirement  has  proven  to-be  extremely  difficult  to 
implement.    In  most  states  visited  the  State  Agency  respondents  indicated  that 
the  local  school  districts  did  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  these  funds 
because  of  the  extensive  paperwork  involved. 

Cuorent  Analytic  Activities; 

A  study  was  planned  to  evaluate  the*  program,  but  was  discontinued 
due  to  the  proposed  block  granting  of  the  program. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

1.  Office  of  Special  Education  program  information. 

2.  "Assessment  of  Educational  Programs  in  State-Supported  and  State- 
Operated  Schools"*  Rehab  Group,  Inc.,  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  September,  1979. 
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For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245—0085 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Namet 

State  Grant  Program  (CFOA  No.  84.027) 

Legislation:  '  Expiration  1)ate: 

P.L.  91-230,  B  as  amended  Not  Specified 

by  P.L:  93-380,  as  amended  by 
P.L.  94-142,  and  P.L.  95-561, 
Assistance-for  Education  of 
All  Handicapped  Children 

Appropriation 

$  2,500,000 
15,000,000 
29,250,000 
29,190,000 
3X^00,000 
37,500,000 
50,000,000 
47,500,000 
200,000,000  2/ 
200,000,000  7/ 
315,000,000  1/ 
566,030,000  7/ 
804,000,000  ~ 
874,500,000 
874,500,000 
931 ,008,000 


~T7  Autnerization:    Number  of  children  between  3  and  21  multiplied  by  $8.75. 

ZJ  Includes  $90  million  in  a  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

3/  Double  appropriation  changing  program  to  advance  funding  mode; 

4/  $63,230,073  of  this  amount  was  carried  over  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

5/   Authorization:    Number  of  handicapped  children  aged  3-2L- multipl ied  by 
5%  of  APPE  (FY  1977),  10%  of  APPE  (FY  1978),  20%  of  APPE  (1979),  305 
of  APPE  (1980)  and  40%  of  APPE  (1981).    ^  „  • 

6/     Includes  $37,800,000  supplemental  and /$63, 230, 073  carried  forward  from 
FY  1977  appropriation..  J 


Fund^TTg  History:         Year  Authorization 


1967  $  51 ,500,000 

1968  154,500,000 

1969  167,375,000 

1970  206,000,000 

1971  200,000,000 

1972  216,300,000 

1973  226,600,000 

1974  226,600,000 

1975  1/ 

1 976  T/ 

1 977  7/ 

1 978  5/ 

1979  7/ 

1 980  x  7/ 

1 981  7/ 

1982  969,850,000  7/ 


7/     This  authorization  is  established  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  primary  goal  of  this  program  is  to  assist  states  to  provide  full 
education  opportunities  to  all  handicapped  children.    Through  grants  to 
States,  the  program  design  1s  to  assist  in  the  initiation,  expansion  and 
improvement  of  programs  and  projects  for  the  handicapped  (3-21  years  of 
age)  at  the  preschool,  elementary  and  secondary  levels.   The  grants  are 
intended  to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  programs  for  handicapped 
children.    Federal  and  local  resources  are  used  in  order  to  insure  that 
all  handicaped  children  receive  a  free,  appropriate  public  education 
designed  to  meet  the  child's  unique  educational  needs;  and  further,  to 
guarantee  that  each  child  is  educated  in  the  least  restrictive  environment 
in  accordance  with  his/her  special  needs. 

Program  Operations: 

Prior  to  FY  77,  nonmatching  grants  were  made  to  State  and  outlying/areas.. 
The  program  was  advance  funded;  i.e.,  funds  appropriated  in  a  given  fisdal 
year  were  obligated  for  expenditure  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  Funds 
were  allocated  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in  each 
State  3-21  years  of  age  multiplied  by  $8.75,  ratably  reduced  with  a  minimum 
$300,000  grant.  ' 

Beginning  in  FY  78  (September  1,  1978)  the  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  P.L.  94-142,  required  all  ."States  to  provide -a  free  appropriate 
education  to  all  handicapped  children  5-18  years  of  age  (and  3-5  years  of 
age,  providing  that  this  age  range  corresponds  with  State  law).    Any  State 
requesting  a  grant  is  required  to  submit  the  the  Commissioner,  through  its 
State  Educational  Agency,  a  State  plan.    State  plans  are  required  to 
demonstrate:    (1)  the  policies  and  procedures  used  to  implement  the  program 
objectives;  (2)  the  manner  in  which  the  administration  of  the  plan  is  to 
be  conducted;  (3)  provide  assurance  that  the  control  and  administration  of 
funds  is  performed  by  a  public  agency;  (4)  assure  that  every  attempt  will 
be  to  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of  handicapped  children  aged 
3-21  receiving  special  education'  and  related  services  multiplied  by  a  per- 
centage of  the  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure*    The  percentage 
increases  yearly,  up  to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  in  1982.    In  fiscal  years 
1977  and  1978,  Congress  appropriated  the  authorized  amounts  of  5  and  10  percent. 
In  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980,  Congress  appropriated  12  percent,  compared 
with  the  authorized  levels  of  20  and  30  percent,  respectively.    In  FY 
1981  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Congress  was  11  percent,  compared  to 
the  authorized  level  of  40  percent. 

Fiscal  Year  of  Use  Percent  of  Per-Pupil  Expenditures 

1978  '5 

1979  10 

1980  20 

1981  *  30 

1982  40  * 


ERiC  .25 
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In  determining  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  each  State: 

0   No  more  than  12  percent  of  the  number  of  all 
children  1n  the  State,  ages  5-17  may  be 
counted  as  handicapped. 

0   Five^percent  of  the  total  funds  received  or  $300,000 
(whichever  1s  greater)  may  be  used  by  States  for 
administrative  costs. 

0    In  FY  78,  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  Part  B  funds  will 
"flow-through"  States  to  LEA's  and  intermediate  educa- 
tional units  if  they  meet  legislative  requirements  and 
priorities  and  are  able  to  qualify  for  an  allocation 
of  at  least  $7,500.    Starting  in  FY  79,  the  minimum 
flow-through  is  75  percent. 

Other  requirements  of  P.L.  94-142  are  that  States  provide  an  education 
to  all  handicapped  children  that: 


The  intent  of  P.L.  94-142  is  to  assist  the  States  to  defray  the 
excess  .costs  of  educating  the  handicapped.    Excess  costs  are  defined  as 
those  in  excess  of  the  amount  normally  spent  on  regular  educational 
programs  in  the  States. 

Program  Scope: 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  P.L,  94-142  is  to  provide  grants  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  in  the  initiation,  improvement,  and  expansion  of  educational 
and  related  services  for  handicapped  children  at  the  preschool,  elementary, 
and  secondary  levels^ 


0 


Is  appropriate  and  individualized 


0 


Is  available  to  all  children  3-21 


descriptive  information  about 


the  P.L,  94-142  program  based,  in  part,  on  FY  1981  data. 


FY  31  advance  appropriation  for  FY  1982      $874,5  million 

Per  Child  Payment  (average)  $222 

Number  of  Children 'Served  3,94  million 


Institutions  Eligible 


SEAs  XZSX  funds  reserved 
for  use  by  SEA)  (75% 
funds  flowed  to  LEAs 
and  intermmediate  units) 


Type  of  Gfant' 


Handicapping  Conditions 


Educational  Settings 
Intended  use  of  funds 


I  Formula  Grant  to  State 

Education  Agencies  LEA 
Application  to  SEA  * 

Mild  to  Moderate  within,  each 
disability  category 

^  Generally  directed  to  LEAs 

Must  be  expended  according  to 
service  priorities  for  excess 
'     costs  only.    May  be  used  to 
supplant  State  funds  only 
after  LEAs  are  in  compliance 
with  full  service  mandate. 

As  stated  earlier,  there  are  established  "parities  for  utilizing  these 
program  funds.    The  expenditure  of  EHA-8  funds  is  restricted  by  regulatory 
requirements  which  dictate  service  priorities.    These  priorities  are  pro- 
viding services  to  the  unserved  and  underserved  (i.e.,  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicapping  conditions  within  each  disability  area). 


In  general,  grants  are  used  for  the  following  broad  priorities: 

1.  Full  implementation  of  State-wide  child  identification 
programs,  including  diagnostic  and  evaluate  services, 
which  began  in  school  year  1976-77. 

2.  Continued  initiation  and  expansion  of  progrms  to  serve 
the  unserved  and  underserved,  most  severely  and  multiple- 
handicapped.    These  programs  (a)  stress  least  restrictive 
short-term  inservice  training  of  local  school  staff. 

3.  Continued  expansion  of  programs  for  preschool  children. 


Handicapped  Children  Served  in  School  Year  1981-82: 


Handicapping 

Percentage 

No.  of 

Condition 

of  Population  8/ 

Children 

Mentally  Retarded 

1.44 

698,430 

Hard-of -Hearing 

0.06 

32,876 

Deaf 

0.03 

17,399 

Speech  Impaired 

2*32 

1  ,124,209 

Visual  Handicapped 

0/04 

20,902 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

0.62 

303,268 

Orthopedlcally  Impaired 

0.10 

48,458 

Other  Health  Impaired 

0.15 

76,174 

Specified  Learning  Disabled  3.33 

1  ,608,174 

8/  Figures  have  been  truncated. 


) 
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Deaf-Blind; 
Multl handicapped 
•  TOTAL 


0.00 


1,410 
58,753 


3,990,415 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

An  evaluation  of  this  program  was  completed  1n  1972*   With  the 
passage  of  P.L.  94-142,  the  findings  of  this  study  are  obsolete*  Accordingly, 
to  avoid  confusion  the  summary  of  these  findings  has  been  omitted* 

,  Current  Analytic  Activities: 

Several  process/formative  studies  are  conducted  by  the  Offfice  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services*   Details  on  these  studies  may  be  found 
in  the  Special  Studies  summary  section* 

Source  of  Data: 

Special  Education  Programs 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbrltton 
(202)  245-0085 


for  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name: 

Preschool  Incentive  Grants  (CFDA  No.  84.027) 

Leg1slat1 on:  Expiration  Date; 

P.L.  94-142,  Section  619  Not  Specified 

Incentive  Grants  / 

Funding  History;  Year  *  Authorization  Appropriation 

1977  1/  •  $12,500,000 

1978  1/  15,000,000 

1979  T/  17,500,000 

1980  T/  25,000,000^ 

1981  T/  25,000,000 

1982  $  25,700,000  24,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  ts  to  stimulate  State  and  local  education 
agencies  to  expand  educational  services  to  handicapped  preschool  children, 
ages  3-5,  thereby  Increasing  their  opportunities  to  benefit  from  early 
educational  Intervention. 

Program, Operations: 

The  Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children  \ct  (P.L.  94-142)  mandates 
that  all  handicapped  children  aged  3-21  shall  rtcelve  a  free  and  approprl- 
prlate  education  unless,  for  ages  3-5  and  19-21,  such  provision  1s  incon- 
sistent with  State  law  or  practice.    This  provision  of  P.L.  94-142  has 
the  effect  of  mandating  educational  service  to  the  handicapped  who  are' in 
the  age  group  for  whom  education  1s  compulsory  1n  each  State;  however, 
many  States  do  not  yet. mandate  or  customarily  provide  educational  serv- 
ices to  preschool  children;  therefore,  a  large  portion  of  the  handicapped 
preschool  population,  ages  3-5,  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  the  service  mandate  contained  1n  P.L.  94-142.   As  art  Incentive  for 
States  and  local  education  agencies  to  develop  and  expand  programs  for 
this  age  group,  Section  619  of  Part  B  of  EHA  authorizes  grants  to  States 
based  on  the  actual  number  of  handicapped  preschool  children  being 
served. 


T7   Permanent  authorization.    The  authorization  level  for  this  program 
is  determined  by  formula;  each  state  receives  $300  (ratably  reduced) 
for  every  handicapped  child,  age  3  through  5,  who  is  receiving 
special  education  and  related  services.  ' 


SEA's  must  report  to  the  Secretary  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
residing  1n  the  state  who  were  receiving  special  education  and  related  ser- 
ices,  on  December  I  of  that  school  year*   The  number  of  children  ages  three 
through  five  so  reported  1s  the  basis  for  awarding  preschool  Incentive 
grants  to  SEA's.   State  educational  agencies  may  distribute  funds  received 
under  this  program  to  local  educational  agencies  orr  a  discretionary  basis. 

Program  Scope;  *■  j 

In  order  tp  be  eligible  for  funding  under  this  program  a  State  must: 

(1)  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  education 

(2)  have  1n  effect  a  policy  that  assures  all  handi- 
capped children  a  free  appropriate  public  educa- 
tion 

i 

(3)  have  on  file  1n  the  Department  of  Education  an 
approved  State  plan  to  provide  such  services,  and 

(4)  already  be  providing  services  to  some  preschool 
handicapped  children  ages  3-5. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  school  year  1976-77  BEH  reported  that  196,223  handicapped  child- 
ren, ages  3  through  5,  were  counted  as  being  served,  generating  Incentive 
Grant  funds  to  Initiate,  Improve,  or  expand  services  to  this  age  group. 
In  school  year  1978-79,  213,850  children  were  counted;  1n  school  year 
1980-81  the   count   Increased   to  nearly  238,000  preschool  children, 
followed  by  a  decrease  to  227,612  in  school  year  1981-82. 

As  a  complement  to  the  Incentive  Grant  program  which  alms  at  supporting 
basic  educational  and  related  services,  the  Early  Childhood  Education 
program  authorized  by  Part  C,  Section  623,  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped-Act supports  demonstration  projects  which  focus  on  improving  the 
quality  of  educational  programs  for  young  handicapped  children.  The 
incentive  grant  program  distributes  funds  &n  a  formula  basis,  whereas  ^ 
the   Early   Childhood   projects  are  funded  through  the  discretionary 
grant  process. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 


None 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Special  Education  Programs' 

For  further  Information  about  program  Information, 

Contact:    Slagte  Allbrltton 
(202)  245-0855 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 


(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name: 

Regional  Resource  Centers  (CFOA  No.  84.028) 

Legislation:  '  Expiration  Date: 

■  P.L.  91-230,  Part  C  of  EHA,  September  30,  1983 

Section  621,  Regional  Resource 
Centers 

Funding  History:         Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1969  $     7,750,000        $  5,000,000 

1970  10,000,000  3,000,000 
971  1/  3,500,000 

[l7o  T/  3,500,000  ' 

973  T/  "  7,243,000 

\97i  1/  7,243,000 

1975  12,5^0,000  7,087,000 

1976  18,000,000  10,000,000  3/ 

1977  19,000,000  2/  9,750,000 

1978  19,000,000  9,750,000 

1979  19,000,000  9,750,000  . 

1980  21,000,000  9,750,000 

1981  24,000,000  7,656,000 

■     .  1982  9,800,000  2,880,000  ' 

1/  Totals  ot  $36,500,000  in  19/1,  ^51 ,500,000  in  1972,  and  $66,500,000 
"  in  1973  were  authorized  for  Part  C,  EHA,  which  includes  early  ctnld- 

hSod  projects,  Regional  Resource  Centers,  and  deaf-blind  centers. 

The  1*973  authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue  of  the 

one-year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 

?/  Total  authorized  for  section  621  is  $19,000,000;  other  funds  re- 
~  Rested  under  section  621  were  $3,250,000  for  severely  handicapped 
projects. 

3/' In  April  1975  litigation  was  settled  which  resulted  in  the  release 
"  of  $12  500,000  appropriated  under  the  1973  continuing  resolution; 
of  these  funds,  $3,131,652  were  used  for  Regional  Resource  Centers, 
increlsing  obi  gat  ions  over  the  1976  appropriation  by  that  amount. 


Program  Goals,  and  Objectives: 


The  Regional  Resource  Centers  Program  was  established  to  encourage 
the  development  and  application  of  exemplary  appraisal  and  educational 
programming  practices  for  handicapped  children.   The  centers  are  given 
the  responsibility  of  developing  a  national  support  system  to  assist 
Stae  and  local  agencies  develop  the  capacity  to  provide  needed  diagnos- 
tic and  prescriptive  services.    To  accomplish  the  goals  and,  objectives 
of  this  program,  the  Centers  use  demonstration,  dissemination,  train-  . 
ing,  financial  assistance,  staff  expertise,,  and  consultation.    The  ' 
Centers  also  act  as  backup  agents  where  State  and  local  agencies 
have  inadequate  or  nonexistent  service  programs.    Among  the  major 
activities  of  the  Centers  are: 

> 

o    Identification  of  unserved  handicapped  children. 

o   Measurement  and  diagnosis  of  handicapped  children 
for  the  purpose  of  proper  educational  placement. 

o   Development  of  educational  and  vocational  programs 

for  handicapped  children.  s  , 

<v  Provision  of  technical  assistance  to  relevant 
personnel  (including  teachers  and  parents)  in 
implementing  appropriate  services  for  the  handi- 
capped learner. 

o   Periodic  re-examination,  re-prescription  or  case- 
tracking  to  validate  the  appropriateness  of  program 
placement  for  children. 

'  ) 

Direction  Service  Centers  are  also  supported  under  this 
activity.    These  centers  encouraged  LEAs  to  adopt  programs  of 
comprehensive  referral  services  through  the  operation  of  models 
which: 

o   Provide  a  one-stop  Information  system 

o  Attempt  to  develop  multidisciplinary  approaches  to 
integrate  services  s 

o   Require  parent  participation  / 

o  ^Stress  follow-up,  periodic  reassessment,  and  program 
service  evaluation 
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o   Match  child's  needs  to  available  services 


Program  Operations: 

To  meet  program  goals  and  objectives,  grants  and  contracts  are 
awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  State  educational 
agencies,  or  combinations  of  suchjagencies  or  institut ions.  Within 
particular  regions  of  the  IJaitj^States,  granfs  or  contracts  may  be 
awarded  to  one  or  more  local  educational  agencies.    Projects  are 
approved  for  a  period  of  36  months.    However,  awards  are  made  annually, 
and  renewed  on  the  basis  of  a  Center's  effectiveness  and  the 
availability  of  funds.    Initial  awards  are  made  on  a  competitive 
basis.  t  Awards*  pay  far  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  Regional  Centers  and  Direction  Service  Centers. 

Program  Scope: 

FY  iJVprog ram-  funds  ($7,656,000)  support  12  Regional  Resource 
*  Centers  and  12  Direction  Service  Centers.    The  durrent  emphasis  is 
on  promoting  child  referral  and  evaluation  andbupon  providing 
technical  assistance  to  SEA's  and  LEAs  to  assist  them  to  develop 
and  implement  the  individualized  educational  program  requirements 
(IEP)  and^the  free  appropriate  public  education  requirements  (FAPE) 
specified  in  P.L.  94-14Z.    Approximately  9*000  personnel  have  been 
trained  in  the  best  available  procedures  for  carrying  out  the 
IEP/FAPE  mandate,    in  addition,  9G->000  handicapped  children  have 
been  appraised,  referred,  and  now  receive  other* educational  services 
as  a  result  of  this  program's  activities.    The  RRCs  also  assist  the  ■ 
57  State  educational  agencies  develop  their  comprehensive  State 
plan  required  by  Section  613  of  P.L.  94-142,  with'particular  ' 
emphasis  devoted  to  developing  case  findings  and  identification 
systems.    The  Direction  Service  Centers  assisted  over  2,500 
families  in  identifying  and  obtaining  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  handicapped  children.    FY  82  program  funds  supported  12  RRCs. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress^  ■ 

The  primary  limitations  on  meetirrg  £he  stated  objectives  of 
this  program,  are:    (1)  the  unavailability  of  best  practices  in 
utilizing  validated  diagnostic  procedures,  (2)  insufficient  funds 
available  to  State  anf1  local  educational  Agencies  to  develop  and 
implement  effective  diagnostic,  assessment,  evaluation  and  revalua- 
tion* programs,  and  (3)  trained  diagnosticians  and  diagnostic 
teams  available  in  sufficient  numbers  or  with  sufficient  resources 
to  fully  impl^pment  the  requirements  of  P.L.  93-380  arid  P.L.  94-142. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

None 


Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Special  Education  Programs 


"An  Assessment  of  The  Capacity  Building  Accomplishments  of 
the  Regional  Resource  Center  Program",  Communication  Technology 
Corporation,  1980, 


for  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact;    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-0085 

For  further  information  About  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
'(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Naifie; 

Deaf  Blind  Centers  (CFDA  No.  84.025) 

Legislation: 

P. L. 91-230,  Part  C  of  EHA, 
Section  622,  Centers  and  Services 
for  Deaf-Blind  Children 

Funding  History: 


Expi ration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


Year 

Authorization 

Approptiation 

1969 

$  3,000,000 

$  1,000,000 

1970 

.  7,000,000 

4,000,000 

1971 

1/ 

4,500,000 

1972 

T/ 

7,500,000 

1973 

V 

10,000,000 

1974 

V 

14,055,000 

1975 

15,000,000 

12,000,000 

1976 

20,000,000 

16,000,000 

1977 

20,000,000 

16,000,000 

1978 

22,000,000 

16,000,000 

1979 

24,000,000 

16,000,000 

1980 

26,000,000 

16,000,000 

1981 

29,000,000 

16,000,000 

1982 

15,000,000 

•  15,360,000 

program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program's  purpose  is  to  provide  assistance  to  deaf-blind 
children  by  helping  them  reach  their  full  potential  for  communica- 
tion with,  and  adjustments  to,  the  world  around  them  so  that  they 
'can  attain  self-fulfillment  and  participate  in  society.  These 
program  objectives  are  accomplished  by  working  with  deaf-blind 
children  as4 early  in  life  as  feasible  and  by  providing  effective 
specialized,  intensive  professional  and  allied  services,  methods 
and  ajds.    A  limited  number  of  nodel  centers  for  ceaf-blind 
children  are  funded  under  this  program. 


\J  Totals  of  $36,500,600  in  1971,  $51,500,000  in  1972,  and  $66,500,000 
in  1973-were  authorized  for  Part  C.    EHA,  which  includes  early  . 
childhood  projects,  regional ^resource  centers,  and  deaf-blind 
centers.    The  1973  autnorizat ton  was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue 
of. the  one-year  extension  contained  in  6EPA. 
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Program  Operation: 

Contracts  are  made  with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions  to  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  single  state  and  multi-state  centers  and  for"  the 
operation  of  service  contracts  with  State,  local,  ahd  private 
organizations.    Contracts  for  this  purpose  are  awarded  based  on 
the  availability  of  existing  services  and  the  assurance  that  a 
center  can  provide: 

o    Comprehensive  diagnostic  and  evaluative  services 
for  deaf-blind  children. 

o   A  program  for  the  adjustment,  orientation,  and 
education  of  deaf-blind  children  which  integrates 
all  the  professional  and  allied  services  necessary 
for  these  children. 

o  Effective  consultative  services  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  others  who  play  a  role  in  the 
education  of  these  children. 

These  services  may  be  provided  to  deaf-blind  children  (and  where 
applicable,  to  other  persons)  whether  or  not  they  reside  in  the 
center,  may 'take  place  at  locations  other  tharf  the  center,  and  may 
include  transportation  of  children,  attendants,  and/or  parents. 

Program  Scope: 

It  has  been  estimated  that-approximately  70  percent  of  the 
funding  for  deaf-blind  programs  come  from  State  and  local  governments. 
In  FY  82  there  are  7  single  state  and  8  multi-state  centers  serving 
deaf-blind  children.    In  order  to  reach  the  widely  dispersed  deaf- 
blind  populatin,  the  centers  subcontract  with  approximately  250 
State,  local  and  private  organizations.    The  current  program  thrust 
is  to  render  full-time  educational  services  and  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  subcontractors,  in  order  to  upgrade  the  development, 
implementation,  and  coordination  of  new  service  delivery  systems  and 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  program  alternatives.    This  program 
performed  the  following  activities  during  FY  82: 

o   Full-time  educational  services  including  prevocational  / 
vocational  training  programs. 


o   Part-time  educational  services  (where  full -time  services 
cannot  be  provided) 

o   Medical  diagnosis  and  educational  evaluation 

o   Family  counseling 

o    Inservice  personnel  training 

o   Alternative  service  programs:    satellite  homes,  communi- 
ty residence  programs,  respite  care 

o   Dissemination  of  information  on  methodologies,  materials, 
curriculum,  and  proceedings  of  workshop  and  training  / 
services.  / 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  information  suggests  that  the  major  drawback  in  reaching 
the  program's  goals  is  the  acute  shortage  of  trained  teachers  and 
teacher-aides.   An  estimated* SOOtio  600  additional  teachers  are 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  known  population  of  deaf-blind 
children.    Current  training  programs  are  annually  producing  only  40 
to  50  teachers  with  special  qualifications  for  teaching  deaf-blind 
children.    Additionally,  though  fatalities  are  available,  many 
need  to  be  modified  or  renovated  to  benefit  these  children.  Lack 
of* instructional  materials  and  technology  is  another  deterrent 
toward  fulfillment  of  program  goals. 

Program  monitoring  information  indicates  that  the  Centers  have 
been  successful  in  terms  of  reaching  increasing  numbers  of  deaf- 
blind  children.    The  5,872  children  served  in  FY  79  comprares 
favorably  with  4,516  inT^.76  and  represents  a  substantial  increase 
over  FY  69  when  100  children  were  served  by  six  programs  in  the 
United  States.  \ 

In  FY  82  approximately  6,100  deaf-blind  children  were 
identified.    During  this  year  children  continued  enrollment  in 
full  and  part-time  educational  programs.   About  3,000  children 
received  initial  diagrtosis  and  evaluation  services.  Parents 
continued  receiving  counseling  and  3,000  teachers  and  aides  were 
provided  training  related  to  problems  of  the  deaf-blind  population. 
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Current  Analytic  Activities: 

The  OSERS  and  RSA  jointly  planned  a  study  to  fund  a  needs 
assessment  of  services  to  Deaf-Blind  individuals.    The  study  1s 
intended  to:    (1)  determine  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
deaf-blind  population;  (2)  identify  gaps  in  service  delivery;  (3) 
determine  future  needs;  and  (4)  specify  resources  necessary  to 
service  needs  identified  for  deaf-blind  chldren  arjd  adults.  The 
study  should  be  initiated  in  FY  1982* 

An  "Evaluability  Assessment"  of  the  program  was  initiated  in  1982  / 
which  has  the  purpose  of  determining  information  rieeds  at  the  federal  ^ 
and  local  level  that  will  be  useful  for  program' monitoring;  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  program  is  operating  as  planned;  formulate 
management  and  evaluation  options  to  improve  and/or  modify  program 
operations.    Results  are  expected  by  September  1982. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Oata: 


1.  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services, 
program  data. 

2.  "Evaluability  Assessment*1  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Centers  and  Services 
Programs,  AIR,  due  for  completion  September  1982. 


/For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-0085 

For  further  information  about  studies  of,  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 


/ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Early  Childhood  Education  (CFOA  No.  84.024) 


Legislation; 


P.L.  91-230,  Part  C  of  EHA, 
Section  623,  Early  Education 
for  Handicapped  Children 


Funding  History; 


Expiration  Date; 
September  30,  1983 


Year 

Vithorization 

Appropriaiton 

1969 

$-  1,000,000 

$  945,000 

1970 

10,000,000 

4,000,000 

1971 

h 

7,000,000 

1972 

7, 500; 000  2/ 

1973 

3/ 

12,000,000 

1974 

T/ 

12,000,000 

1975 

25,5ff0,000 

14,000,000 

1976 

36,000,000 

22,000,000 

1977 

38,000,000 

22,000,000 

1978 

25,000,000 

22,000,000 

1979 

25,000,000 

22,000,000 

1980 

25,000,000 

20,000,000 

1981 

20,000,000 

'  17,500,000 

1982 

20,000,000 

16,800,000 

Program .goals  and  Objectives; 

This  program  was  designed  to  build  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  provide  comprehensive  services  for  handicapped  preschool 
children  (birth  through  8  years  of  ^ge).    The  program  supports  demonstration 
and  outreach  projects  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  this  purpose.    The  Federal 
strategy  is  too  (1)  work  cooperatively  with  Sites,  through  public  and  private 
non-profit  agencies,  (2)  demonstrate  a  wide  range  of  educational,  therapeutic 
and  coordinated  social  service^  tn  order  to  help  establish  competent  State 
and  local  programs.    Projects  are  expected  to  demonstrate  the  highest  quality 
of  available  early  education  practices  for  handicapped  children. 

The  following  project  strategies  are  used  to  facilitate  the  success  of 
this  program: 


1/  thru  W 


Totals  of  $36,500,00  in  1971,  $51,500,000  in  1972,  and 
$66,500,000  in  1973,  were  authorised  for  Pact  C,  EHA, 
which -includes  early  childhood  projects,  regional  resource 
centers,  and  deaf-blind  centers.  The  1973  authorization 
was  extended  through  1974  by  virtue  of  the  one-year  exten- 
sion contained  in  GEPA. 
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ERJC: 
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o   Demonstration  projects  which  are  designed  to  develop 
service  models  based  on  current  outstanding  practices. 

o   Outreach  Projects  which  are  designed  to  disseminate 
model  programs  for  replication.- 

o   State  implementation  projects  which  are  designed  to 
assist  States  1n  planning  and  Implementing.  part(s) 
of  their  respective  early  childhood  state  plans. 

o  Early  Childhood  Institutes  which  support  long-term 
research  into  the  complex  problems  of  young  handi- 
capped children. 

In  an  effort  to  disseminate  high  quality  Information  and  to  develop  ef- 
fective management  practices  contracts  are  awarded  to  provide  additional  tech- 
nical assistance  to  projects.   And,  1n  an  effort  to  investigate  specific  areas 
of  early  childhood  education  for  the  handicapped  with  direct  application,  to 
typical  educational  settings,  contracts  are  awarded  for  experimental  projects. 

Program  Operations:  < 

This  program  provides  grants  and  contracts  annually  on  the  basis  of 
national  competition.    Each  model  demonstration  project  1s  approved  for  a 
three-year  period,  but  receives  second  and  third  year  funding  on  the  basis 
of  successful  performance  and  availability  of  funds;  each  outreach  project  is 
approved  for  generally  a  three-year  period,  but  receives  second  and  third  year 
funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  performance  and  availability  of  funds;  and 
each  stat^  implementation  grant  is  generally  approved  for  a  two-year  period, 
but  receives  second  year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  performance  and 
availability  of  funds. 

The  demonstration  projects  developed  under  this  program  include  the 
following  components: 

o   Developing  and  demonstration  (1)  services  for  young 
children  with  handicaps;  and  (2)  assessment  procedures 
for  evaluating  the  progress  of  children.  (Particularly 
those  who  are  less  than  three  years  of  age). 

o   Providing  services  to  parents  and  family  members  in- 
cluding counseling  and  emotional  support,  information, 
opportunities  for  observation,  practice  and  training, 
home  carryover  and  Involvement  in  project  planning  and 
evaluation* 

o   Providing  Inservice  training  to  Increase  Volunteer, 
paraprofessibnal ,  and  professional  staff  effectiveness. 

o   Coordination  with  other  agencies,  especially  the  public 
school. 
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o   Disseminating  Information  to  professionals  and  to  the 
general  public  concerning  comprehensive  programming 
for  young  children  with  handicaps. 

o   Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  project  components  to 
document  the  effectiveness  of  the  project. 

Program  Scope: 

According  to  program  data,  approximately  1,000,000  pre-school  children 
(ages  birth  through  eight  years)  ha^e  handicapping  conditions.  Approximately 
30%  of  these  children  are  being  served  in  varying  degrees  through  deffionstration 
and  outreach  projects,  Head  Start  andjtey  care  programs,  public  education  pro* 
grams  and  through  State-supported  activities. 

This  capacity  building  program  will/  complement  the  main  service  efforts 
required  of  States  and  LEA's  under  P;tf  94-142.    This  strategy  is  implemented 
through  the  following  types  of  projects:    Demonstration  projects  provide  for 
the  direct  support  of  Initiating  services  and  model  development  at  the  local 
level;  outreach  projects,' working  with  the  models  of  validated  projects,  dis- 
seminate Information  and  emphasize  the  replication  of  their  models  in  new 
locations,  including  working  at  the  local  and  State  levels;  State  implementa- 
tion projects  provide  support  in  the  implementation  of  State-wide  plans  to 
provide  appropriate  educational  services  to  all  preschool  handicapped  children 
1n  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  P.L  94-142;  technical  assistance  pro- 
jects aid  in  needs  assessment,  program  management,  self  evaluation,  and 
packaging  of  models  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the  demonstration  and  State 
implementation  projects;  and  experimental  projects  develop  and  test  new  ideas 
for  education  of  young  handicapped  children  and  test  the  effectiveness  of 
these  new  approaches  in  typical  educational  settings. 

During  FY  82  this  program  supported  163  projects.    Projects  funded 
included:  96  new  and  continuation  demonstration  projects;  41  new  and  con- 
tinuation outreach  projects;  20  new  and  continuation  state  implementation 
projects;  2  technical  assistance  projects;  and  4  early  childhood  institutes. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  FY  82  appropriation  (which  will  be  spent 
in  FY  83)  will  support  89  projects  including  55  new  and  continuation  demon- 
stration projects,  20  new  and  continuation  outreach  proje.cts,  10  new  and* 
continuation  State  implementation  projects,  1  technical  assistance  project, 
and  3  research  institutes.    In  addition,  5  BEH/OCD  collaborative  projects 
will  be  supported. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

An  evaluation  of  this  program  was  completed  1n  1982.  5/ 


$/  Impact  Survey  of  the  Handicapped  Children  Early  Childhood  Programs  by 
Roy  Lit^lejohn  Associates 


The  objectives  of -this  fmpact  -study  were  to: 

j    1.    Determine  the  extent  of  (a)  continuation  of  projects  from 
non-HCEEP  funds  after  the  end  of  the  three-year  period  of 
Federal  support  for  demonstration;  (b)  replication  of  models- 
developed  by  the  program;  and  (c)  placement  of  children 
graduating  from  the  projects. 

2.  Analyze  factors  affecting  the  impact  of  projects. 

\  * 

3.  Collect  descriptive  and  analytical  information  on 
some  exemplary  projects. 


Surveys  and  site  visitations  were  used  to  obtain  data  on  the  impact  of 
280  projects  which  completed  the  three-year  demonstration  period  prior 
to  1981.   Some  of  these  projects  also  carried  on  outreach  activities 
in  response  to  requests  from  other  agencies.    The  major  findings  of 
this  study  are  that: 


'  0  Eighty  percent  of  the  280  projects  are  still  continuing 
to  serve  children  independent  of  HCEEP  funding,  serving 
more  than  30,600  children  in  continuation  projects. 

0   Two  thousand  one  hundred  fifty-seven  replications  were 
identified;  166  from  projects  in  the  demostration  phase, 
the  remainder  as  a  result  of  outreach  activities.  . 

0   For  each  child  served  directly  in  the  demostration  pro- 
jects, 6.4  children  received  services  through  continua- 
tion of  demonstration  projects  and  through  replication 
of  projects.    Replication  projects  served  107,850  children. 

0   Fifty-five  percent  of  the  children  who  leave  HCEEP  demo- 
stration projects  are  placed  in  integrated  settings  with 
non-handicapped  children,  which  is  lesss  expensive  than 
more  specialized  placements. 

0   Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  children  who  leaye  HCEEP 
demostration  projects  perform  in  the  averge  and  above 
average  range  in  relation  to  their  peers,  according  to 
HCEEP  staff. 

0   Twenty.rone  HCEEP  projects  have  been  approved  for  dissemina- 
tion by  the  Joint  Oisseminatton  Review  Panel  of  the  Department 
of  Education  on  the  basis  of  evidence  of  effective  programming 
replication  cost. 


J. 
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°  More  than  3,000  products  have  been  developed  by 
HCEEP  projects  and  widely  dfsseminated,  many  through 
comnerical  publishers  extensive  amounts  of  training 
have  been  requested  and  provided  to  personnel  of 
other  agencies • 


Current  Analytic  Activities: 
None 


Sources  of  Equation  Data: 

Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services, 

For  further  Information  about  program  information, 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 

(202)  245-0085        ,  / 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness 

^  Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION*  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Severely  Handicapped  Projects  (CFOA  No.  84.086) 
"  Legislation:  '  Expiration,  Date: 

P.L".  91-230,  Part  C  of  EHA,  September  30,  1983 

Section  624 

-  Funding  History:        Year  -        Authorization  Appropriation 

*1974  1/  $  2,247,000 

1975  1/  2,826,000 

1976  II  3,250,000 

1977  T/  5,000,000 

1978  7/  5,000,000 
I97V  7/  5,000,000 

*-  1980  "37  5,000,000 

1981.  \  7/  4,375,000 

1982  $    5,700,000  ,  2,880,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  establish  and  promote  effective 
innovative  practices  in  the  education  and  training  of  severely 
handicapped  children/youth.    Demonstration  projects  funded  under 
this  program  are  designed  to  develop  and  refine  identification, 
screening,  diagnostic,  and  prescriptive  procedures  and  instruments; 
develop,  demonstrate,  and  refine  model  curriculum,  methodology,  and 
educational  materials;  and  package  and  disseminate  model  project 
findings  and  products  such  as  curriculum  guides  and  educational 
materials. 


1/  Funds  in  1974  derived  from  Part  C,  Section  621  (Regional  Resource 
~  Centers),  Section  623  (Early  Childhood  Projects),  and  Part  F 
(Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films).    Total  authorization  for 
Part  C  in  1974  was  $66,500,000;  for  Part  F,  $20,000,000.  - 

2/  Funds  in  1975^  and  1976  derived  from  Part  C,  Section  621  (Regional 
"  Resource  Centers),  and  Section  623  (Early  Childhood  Projects). 

3/  Funds  are  authorized  under  Part  C,  Section  621. 
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The  ultimate  educational  and  training  goal  for  severely  handi- 
capped children  is  to  provide  appropriate  self-development  experiences 
to  this  population*    These  experiences  are  designed  with  the  objective 
of  helping  the  severely  handicapped  reach  their  maximum  potential  of 
developing  irrto. self-sufficient  Individuals' in  normalized,  community/ 
home/neighborhood  environments*    This  program  1s  a  major  vehicle  for  the 
Implementation  of  P.L.  94-142.    Therefore,  the  Federal  strategy  1s  to 
eventually  cover  all  States  or  sparsely  populated  multi-Stat^  regions 
with  demonstrations  appropriate  to  statewide  needs. 

^Expected  strategies  witjrihe  FY  82  appropriation  will  be  to: 

o   Fund  projects  for  severely  handicapped  children/  youth 
which  target  on  (a)  public  school  service  facilitating 
social  integration;  (b)  functional  curricula  across 
domestic  living,  recreational  and  commercial  domains; 
(c)  qualitative  service  improvement  through  innovative 
practices;  and  (d)  deinstitutionalization  into  least 
restrictive  environments. 

o   Fund  projects  for  autistic  children  which  will  emp- 
hasize the  development  of  communication  and  social  % 
skills  and  demonstrate  and  replicate  information  and 
.findings  fn  these  skill  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

o    Fund  projects  to  encourage  comprehensive  state-wide 
planning  of  delivery  systems  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped in  rural  and  urban  geographic  areas. 

o   Support  long-term  programmatic  research  through  the 
funding  of  research  institutes. 

Program  Operations: 

To  accomplish  the  objectives  of' this  program,  contracts  are 
awarded  competitively  on  a  1-year  basis,  with  continuation  funding 
for  a  second  and  third  year  based  upon  the  project's  effectiveness, 
replicabllity,  and  availability  of  funds.    Eligible  contractees  are 
State  department  of ^education,  intermediate  or  local  education 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and fother  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies. 


Program  Scope: 

'  / 
Program  data  (FY  78)  indicate  that  approximately  388,200 
severely  handicapped  children  receive  some  services  from  Federal  , 
State  and  private  sources.    Program  staff  estimate  that  there* are  / 


1,404,948  severely  handicapped  children  (ages  0-19)  1n  the  Nation. 
Of  these  children,  465,000  are  severely  or  profoundly  mentally  . 
retarded;  and  905,000  are  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  (e.gt, 
autistic  or  schizophrenic)  and  34,948  have  multiple  handicaps. 

Comparative  statistics  prepared  by  ED  indicate  that  the 
total  number  of  severely  handicapped  children  needing  specialized 
services  has  remained  fairly  constant  over  the  past  7  years.  The 
least  severely  handicapped  are  gradually  being  integrated  into 
less  restrictive  service  environments,  but  past  decreases  have 
been  offset  by  an  increase  1n  the  number  of  severely  handicapped 
children  identified  as  needing  specialized  services. 

States  have  historically  failed  to  make  educational  services 
available  to  all  severely  handicapped  children. ^  With  the  passage 
of  P. I.  94-142  the  number  of  unserved  handicapped  children  has 
been  significantly  reduced.    This  law  has  required  that  if  a  State 
receives  Federal  financial  aid  under  this  Act  the  State  must 
provide  free,  appropriate  public  education  FARE)  to  all  handicapped 
children  ages  3-18  by  September  1978,  and  to,  all 'children  between 
-  3  and  21  by  1980,  to  the  extent  allowable  by  State  law  or  practice. 
Accordingly  to  federal  law,  all  States  are  required  to  give  the 
second  highest  pffority  to  providing  a  FAPE  to  all  severely 
handlcapp^  children  within  each  disability  group. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  (J981  appropriation)    5  projects  were 
continued  at  a  cost  of  $840*000  while  12  new  awards  were  made 
at  a  cost  of  $3,535,000.    Four  projects  have  applied  for  Depart- 
ment of  Education  validation  as  exemplary  demonstration  models. 
Approximately  3,000  children  will  participate  in  programs  during 
FY  81.  s 

Current  Analytic  Activities  40 
None 


Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

;       '  Contact;    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-0085 

For  further  Information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  fucker 
(202)  245-8877. 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Regional  EducatHon  P>ograms  (CFDA  .No.  84.078) 


Legislation: 

'  P.L.  91-230,  Part  C,  Section  625, 
Regional  Education  Programs 


Expiration  Date:  ' 
September  30,  1983 


Funding  History:  Year 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978. 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


Authorization 
$  -1,000,000 

10,Q7J0,000 
12,000,000 

i4,obo,ooo r 

16,000,000  ' 
'4,000,000 


Appropriation 

$  575,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,400,000 
2,400,000 
2, 400>00Q 
2,950,000 
2,832,000 


Program  Goals  and* Objectives: 


Tfce  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  enhance  thesacfluisition  by  handicapped 
students  of  sfcrill-s  for  successful  cereer  competition  vn  the  professional, 
ski.Ued  and  unskilled  labor  markets.    Institutions  of  higher  education, 
including  junio'r  and  community  colleges,  vocational  and  technical  institu- 
tions, and  otfcer  appropriate  nonprofit  educational  agencies  are  eligible 
ho  receive  awards  for  the  development  and  operation  of  specifically  designed 
or  modified  programs  of  vocational,  technical,  post -secondary ,  or  adult 
education  for^af  or  other  handicapped  persons. 

Program  Operations:         *•  *~ 

Gratfts.or  contracts  day  be  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
including  jixni or- and .community  colleges,  vocational  an|{  technical  ipst^tu- 
t"ibns}"and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  educational  agelteies.    These  grants 
and  contracts  &rfe  awarded  for  the  development  and  operation  of  specifically 
-designed  or  modified  proijrams  of  vocational,  technical,  post  secondary,  or 
adult; .education  for.Ndeaf  or  other  handicapped  persons.    Priority  consideration 


If  Such  sums  as  become  necessary 


is  given  to:   '  ' 

o   Programs  serving  rail  ti -State  regions  or,  large 

*    population  centers.     4  , 

o   Programs  adapting  existing  programs  of  vocational, 
technical,  postlsecondary ,  or  adult  education  to 
the  special  needs  of  handicapped  persons. 

q   Programs  designed  to  serve  areas  where  a  need  for 
such  services  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  82, v-a  total  of  23  programs  were  in  operation.  In  addition  to  the* 
four  regional  programs  serving  over  600  deaf  students,  19  demonstration 
programs  provided  special  support  services  to  500  other  handicapped  students, 
and  to  an  estimated  20,000  other  handicapped  students  Indirectly  through 
the  technical  assistance  and  conferences  and  workshops.    New  projects 
represented  efforts  at  identification  of  best  practices,  cost -effective 
ways  of  'providing  support  services,  and  a  needed  information  exchange 
where  such  information  could  be  obtained4 by  institutions  of  higher  education 
washing  to  initiate  and/or  improve  service  in  this  area. 

The  types  of  services  provided  were:   tutoring,  counsel 1ng^  adaptive 
recreational  pursuits,  notetaking,  interpretation,  wheelchair/personal 
attendance,  and  adaptation  of  instructional  media  to  meet  the  unlqye  needs 
of  the  hand1cappe<[.    It  is  estimated  that  better  CTan  95S  of  the  handicapped  ' 
students  who  complete  their  studies  %\ip  the  benefit  of  the  services  'supported 
by  this  program. are  employed  in  positions  commensurate  with  iheir  abilities.  • 

Current  Analytic  Activities 

/     None      *  - 

Source  of  Evaluation  Oata:-. 

Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 

For  further  Information  about  program  information,  1 

Contact;    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-0085 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact':    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT* ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  Education  Personnel  development  (CFDA  No.  84.029) 
Legislation;        *  Expiration  Date: 


P.L.  91-230,  Part  D,  Sections  631, 
632,  l*nd*634  of  EHA,  Training 
Personnel  for  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped,  as  amended  by  P.L. 
93-380  and  P.L.  95-49 


Funding  History: 


September  30,  1983, 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1966  ■ 

3  19,500,000 

$  19,500,000 

1967 

29,500,000 

24,500,000 

1968 

34,000,000  , 

.  24,500,000 

1969  " 

i   37,500,000  * 

29,000,000 

1970 

57,000,000 

'35,610,000 

19.71 

1/ 

32,600,000 

1972 

11 

34,645,000 

1973 

"37 

39,660,000 

1974 

.T/ 

39,615,000 

1975 

4SiOtf0,'O00 

37,700,000 

1976 

52,000,000 

.40,375,000 

1977 

50,000,000 

45,375,000 

1978 

.75,000,000 

45,345,000 

1979 

80,000,000 

57,687,000 

1980 

85,000,000 

55,375,000 

1981 

90,000,000 

43,500,000 

1982 

58,000,000 

49,300,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  ensure  ^nad^uate  supply  of  educa- 
tional personnel  competent  to  deal  with  the  sped  ST  educational  problems  of  > 
the  handicapped.    This  program  provides  financial  assistance  to  train  special 
and  regular  classroom  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  researchers, 
teacher  educators,  speech  correct ionists,  and  other  special  service  person- 
nel such  as  specialists  in  physical  education  and  recreation,  music  therapy, 
and  paraprofessionals.    Persons*  trained  under  this  program  come  from  a 
variety  of  professional  backgrounds.    Training  is  not  limited  to  persons  with 
a  background  in  education. 


1/   thru  4/    Totals  of  $69,500,000  in  1971,  $87,000,000  in  1972,  and 
~    $103,100,000  in  1973  were  authorized  for  Part  D,  EHA.    The, 1973 
authorization  was  extended  through  1974  by  virture  of  the  one- 
year  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 


Program  Operations: 


In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  program,  the  program 
awards  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  State  education  agencies, 
local  education  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  agencies.  Grants 
are  generally  awarded  for  a  three-year  period.    In  FY  1982  with  a  series  of 
12  priorities  were  used  on  a  preservice  and  inservice  basis.    The  system 
allows  for  funding  allocations  based  on  various  priorities  of  differential 
needs  such  as  stipends,  faculty  salaries,  or  curriculum  development.  All 
awards  are  made  on  a  12-month  basis  with  continuation  into  the  second  and 
third  years  contingent  on  the  availability;  of  jfunds.    The  program  is 
forward-funded  with  the  minimum  award  being  $1/000  and  the  average  award 
approximately  $60,000. 

Through  this  program  financial  assistance  is  given  to  individuals  for 
preservice;  i.e.,  full-time  students  specializing  in  special  education. 
Additionally,  inservice  training  is  a  major  priority  for  both  regular  educa- 
tion teacheps-and  for  special  education  personnel. 

Program  ^cope: 

During'  FY  82  the  program  provided  pre-se'rvice  training  for  7,174 
special  educators  and  support  personnel  for  both  regular  and  special  educa- 
tion at  a  cost  of  $28,517,000.    It  also  provided  inservice  training  for 
21*131  special  educators,. 82,821  regular  classroom  teachers >  23,396  admini- 
strators and  supervisors,  and  65,876  other  school  and  support  personnel. 
With  FY  80  program  funds  the" fol lowing  activities  were  carried  out: 

1)  Preparation  of  Special  Educators: 

o    Inservice  and  preservice  training  for  education  special- 
ists servicing  handicapped  children  aged  birth  through 
6  years  of  age.    Many  trainees  work  with,  handicapped 
children  in  regular  educational  programs  upon  graduation. 

,o  'Train  special  education  personnel  to  serve  the  severely 
and  multi -handicapped  (Including  emotionally  disturbed 
.  and  autistic)  and/or  to  mat  national  and  regional 
needs  for  low  incidence  target  groups.    P.L.  94-142  re- 
quires  provision  of  appropriate  education  for  the  most 
severely  handicapped  child,  within- eax;h  disability. 

2)  Preparation  of  Support  Personnel  for  Regular  and 
Special  Education: 

o   Train  paraprofessionals  to  assist  both  special  educators 
and  regular  classroom  teachers.  yK~" 

V 

o   Train  specialists  in  physical  education  or  therapeutic 
recreation  to  integrate  appropriate  techniques  into  a 
child^s  overall  education  program.    These  additional 


types  of  services  are  required  so  that  many  handicapped 
children  can  function  in  a  regular  classroom  situation 
for  at  least  a  part  of  each  day. 

o   Prepare  specialists  from  various  related  fields,  such  as 
the  health  and  social  sciences  to  integrate  educational 
thformation,  metholodology  and  practices  for  the  handicapped* 
child  into  their  support  functions. 

o  '  Provide  training  in  handicapping  conditions  so  that  specialists  will 
be  effective  in  providing  services  to  the  handicapped. 

o   Train   personnel    in  vocational   and   career  education  to  provide  pro- 
gram for  the  handicapped  or  to  include  them  in  their  regular  programs. 

o   Support   programs   designed   to   recruit   and   train   parents  and 
other  volunteers  to  work  in  education  programs  for  the  handcapped. 


Provide  special    education  training  to- personnel  preparing  for  regular 
classroom  teaching  and  administration;  and  provide  inservice  training 
for    regular   classroom   personnel    already    in  the   field.    P.L.  94-142 
specifies   that   handicapped   children  be  placed  in  the  least  restrictive- 
environment.    Large   numbers  of  regular  room  personnel  are  encountering 
handicapped   children    In   their  classrooms.    The  need  for  training  con- 
tinues  to   increase.    Programs   may.  include   supportive   services  from 
special  education   personnel    who   work   w4*h   handicapped   children.  < 

4)    Instructional  Models; 

Two  activities  are  funded  which  train  personnel  and  which  develop 
new  models   of  instruction  for  the  preparation  of  personnel  who  teach 
the  handicapped.    The  activities  are  (1)    the  support  aod  development 
of  postdoctoral  training  programs;  (2)  the  identification  and  dis- 
semination of  cost-effective  training  models.  * 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

^     Program  estimates  based  on  P.L.  94-142  Annual  Program  Plans  prepared  by 
each  State  Indicate  that  in  order  for  the  educational  system  to  meet  its  full 
service   commitment,  an    additional  64,000/  specially  trained   teachers  were 
needed   for  September  1978.    This  did  not  Consider  attrition,  only  known 


3)    Special  Education  Training  for  Regular  Education 
Teachers  "  


vacancies. 


2i?j 


i 


The  P.L.  94-142  specification  that  handicapped  persons  be  placed  in  the 
least  restrictive  educational  environment  has  resulted  in  increasing  numbers 
of  regular  classroom  teachers  encountering  handicapped  children.  Current 
.emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  institutions  of  higher  education  (IHE)  Deans 
Grants,  changing  elementary  and  secondary  curritular  to  improve  the  capa- 
bility of  regular  classroom  teachers  to  work  effectively  with  children  with 
handicapping  conditions*  .The  training  is  expected  to  emphasize: 

o    Knowledge  of  the  handicapped  including  attitude  and 
awareness  training 

o   Teaching  methodologies  used  with  handicapped  children 

o   Classroom  management  skills 

o   Utilization  of  specialized  and  ancillary  personnel 
to  provide  support  services 

In  addition,  regular  education  inservice  projects  (REGI)  which  represent 
more  than  200  projects  are  developing  models  which  can  be  replica£ad  by 
either  SEAs  or  LEAs,  using  P.L.  94-142  funds.    Projects  have  been  funded  in 
all  50  States  and  two  territories.    These  models  are  being  developed  and 
training  initiated  by  a  variety  of  agencies  and  organisations,-  IHEs,  SEAs, 
LEAs,  IEUs,  research  groups  and  professional  organizations. 

Current  Analytic  Activities:  ...... 

^ *■ 

A  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  projects  providing* i nservice  training 
to  regular  classroom  teachers  began  in  FY  1979. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Special  Education  Programs 

For  further  information  about  program  information, 

Contact:    SI agl e' Al Ibri  tton 
(202)  245-0085 

For   further   i  nf ormati  on   about    studi  es    of   program   ef  fecti  veness , 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Recruitment  and  Information  (CFOA  No.*84.030) 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  0  of  EHA *  September  30,  1 933 

Section  633,  Recruitment  of 
Educational  Personnel  and  Infor- 
mation Dissemination 

Funding  History:        Year         *      Authorization  Appropriation 

1  966 
1967 

'1966  •  , 

•  *  ••    .  1969      '  $ 

t      1 970 

1.971  1/ 
.  1972  7/ 
1  973  3/ 
1974  4/ 
1975 
1976 

\  WZ 
■r  1 978 

1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  is  designed  to  encourage  people  to  enter  the  field 
of  special  education,  to  disseminate  information  and  provide  referral 
services  for  parents  of  handicapped  children,  and  to  assist  them  in 
their  attempts  to  locate  appropriate  diagnostic  and  educational 
programs  for  their  children* 


1/  thru  4/  A  total  of  S69,500,000  in  1971,  $87,000,000  in  1972,  and 
~   $103,1*00,000 'in  18^3,  was  authorized  for  Part  D,  EHA.    The  1973 

authorization  was  e^tts^nded  through  1  974  by  virtue  of  the  one- 

vear  extension  contained  in  GEPA. 


1  ,000,000 

$  250,000 

1  ,.000,000 

475,009 

500,000 

< 

500,000 

* 

-• 

664,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

1 ,000,000 

1  ,000,000 

2,000,000 

1 ,00.0,000 

2,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

2,500,000 

1 ,000,000 

2,500,000 

'  750,000 

1 ,000,000 

720,000 

{ 
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This  program  operates  by  providing  nonmatchlng  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
institutions  with-  the  requirement  that  such  funds  be  used  for: 

o    encouraging  students  and  professional  personnel  to 
work  in  various  fields  of  education  of  handicapped 
children  and  youth  through  developing  and  distribu- 
ting innovative  materials  to  assist  in  recruiting 
personnel  for  such  careers,  and  by  publicizing 
information  about  existing  forms  of  financial  aid 
which  might  enable  students  to  pursue  such  careers, 

o   Disseminating  information  about  the  programs, 

services,  and  resources  far  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  or  providing  referral  services  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  other  persons  especially 
interested  in  the  handicapped. 

Program  Scope: 

Implementation  of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
A't  (P  t,  94-142)  has  resulted  in  a  significant  number  of  inquiries 
aDOut  education  for  the  handicapped.    To  promote  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  availability  of  services  for  the  handicapped,  the 
$720,000  appropriation  (FY  1982)  went  to: 

o   Develop,  produce  and  distribute  information 
generated  by  parents  to  be  used  by  all  persons 
interested  in  providing  services  for  the  handi- 
capped, 

o   Continue  development  of  information  packages  for 
Indians,  the  disadvantaged,  those,  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  and  the  geographically 

isolated, 
•  * 

o"  Continue  operation  of  the  Information  Clearing-  > 
house  which  develops,  produces  and  distributes 
informational  packets  on  available  services  for 
the  handicapped.    Recipients  of  this  information 
include  the  handicapped,  parents  of  the  handi- 
capped, or  any  other  persons  who  may  be  interested 
in  finding  out  what  is  available  for  the  .handicapped, 

o    Continue  to  reach  a  concerned  constituency  through 
tne  Closer  Look  Report, 


Of  the  4  projects  underway  in  fiscal  year  1982,  2  will  continue 
in  FY  83.    Those  activities  include  a  contract  for  an  information 
clearinghouse  and  a  contract  to  advertise  the  services  of  the  clearing 
house  (media  outreach  campaign). 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Special  Education  axid  Rehabilitative  Services  program 

data. 

For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-0085 

for  further  information  about  program  effectiveness,,  \  ^ 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker' 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
 '  1  


Program  Name: 

Innovation  and  Development  (CFDA  No.  84.023)  .J 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  91-230,  Part  E  of  EHA,    ,  September  30,  1983 

Sections  641,  642  as  amended 
by  P.L.  93-380  and  P.L.  94-49* 
Research  in  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  * 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1-972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1 978  I/ 

V979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


Authorization 

$  2,000,000 
•  '2,000,000 
6,000,000 
9,000,000 
12,000,000 
14^000,000 
18,000,000 
27,000,000 
35,500,000 
45,000,000 

15,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
22,000,000 
24,000,000 
26,000,000 
20,000,000 


Appropriation 

$  2,000,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 
11 ,100,000 

^rlisoo.ooo 

1 3,360,*000 
15,300,000 
15,755,000 
9,916,000 
9,916,000 
9,341 ,000 
11 ,000,000 

n,  ooo,  ooo 

20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,800,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Innovation  and^development  activities  attempt  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  educational  system  and  its 
provisions  for  handicapped  children  by  supporting  the  development 
and  validation  of  new  service  models,  by  packaging  information  in 
usabVe  form,  and  by  systematically  disseminating  this  information. 

1/  As  of  FY  1978  projects  previously  funded  under  the  Specific 
—  Learning  Oisabil ities  programme  funded  under  the  Innovation 

and  Development  program,  accounting  for  tne*substantial  increase 

in  appropriation. 


<2- 


Program  Operations: 

This  program  1s  concerned^bout  Improving  educational  opportunities 
for  handicapped  children  thforigh  support  of  decision -oriented  research 
afid  related  activities  ./Support  Includes  grants  or  contracts  for  research, 
surveys,  or  model  dempfnst  rat  tons  relating  to  education  of  handicapped 
children.   Additionally,  grants  are  made  for  slmjlar  activities  relating  . 
to  physical  educatlonor  recreation  for  handicapped  children.  Activities 
are  Integrated  1n  a  (Manned  pattern  to  support  teacher  training  and  the 
special  service  functus  of  the  total  Federal  program  for  handicapped 
children. 

Grants  and/or  contracts  are  made  to  State  or  local  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  or  private 
educational  or  research  agencies  and  organizations.   Awards *are  made 
based  on  national  competition.    Projects  are  approved  for  periods  ranging 
from  1  to  £  years.  ©  Generally  awards  are  made  for  one  year  with  continued 
funding  based  on  quality  performance  and  availability  of  funds. 

Program  Scope: 

Jfr-FY  82,  64  research  projects  were-  supported;  of  these  ,36  were 
new  efforts  and  28  were  continuations  of  projects  begun  in  previous 
years.   These  projects  supported  research  on  programs  for  orthopedic  and 
otherwise  health  Impaired  children,  hearing  impaired  children,  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  proqrams  for  speech  impaired,  visually  impaired, 
emotionally  disturbed,  learning  disabled,  and  other  programs  classified* 
as  noncategorical .   The  largest  expenditure  was  allocated  to  noncategorical 
programs.  .  4 

In  addition  to  the  research  projects  this  program  supported  29 
model  demonstration  projects,  all  non-competitive  continuation  awards, 
nineteen  of  these  projects  supported  model  demonstration  centers,  nine 
were  research  Institutes  and  one  provided  technical » assistance  in  demqn- 
strati  on  techniques.    Increased  interest  1n  secondary  level  programs  was 
again  a  feature  of  the  1982  program. 

During  FY  82  the  Innovation  and  Development  program  will  have  produced 
over  50  products  and  materials  relating  to  the  education  of  handicapped 
ctrildren  and  40  publications  in  professional  journals,  processed  over 
185  research  reports,  and  provided  model  program§Tto  some  1,100  handicapped 
children.  >i  I 
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Current  Analytic  Activities: 
None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Special  Education  ancfRehaMl itation  Services; 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

» 

Contact:    Slagle^llbritt'on  • 
(202)  245-0085 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness; 

Contact:    Eugene  fucker  . 

(202)  245-8877  * 
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ANNUAL*  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  (CFDA  No.  84.526) 


Legi  s  1  at  i  on : 

P. I.  91-230,  Part  F  of  EHA, 
Sections  652  and  653;  as 
.amended  by  P. I.  93-380,  and 
P. I.  94-142,  Instructional' 
Media  for  the  Handicapped 

Funding  History 

1967 
19 

,"  '  1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1  975 
,  1,976 
1977 
.  1978 
1979 
1980  - 
•  1981 
1982 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Expiration  Date: 
Indefinite 


Appropriation 


,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
>'0,000,000 
12,500,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,900 
18,000,000 
22,000,000 
2  2-,  000, 000 
24,000,000 
25,000,000 
27,000,000 
29,000,000 
19,000,000 


$ 


2,800, 
2,800, 
4,750, 
6,500, 
6,000, 
6,000, 
13,000, 
13",  000, 
13,250, 
16,250, 
19,000, 
19,000, 
19,000, 
19,000, 
17,000, 
11 ,520, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000  ]_/ 
000 
000 
000 
000  , 
000  . 
000 


This  program  supports-  grants  or* contract?  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  special  educational  mateffcals  to  handicapped  learners. 
Educational  materials  are  produced  and  distributed  for  use  by  the 
handicapped,  their  parents,'  actual  or  potential  employers,  and  other 
interested  persons  in-order  to  meet  this  objective.    Program  fffl^ds 
are  used  to  caption  and  distribute  films  and  other  visual  training 


1/  In  April  1  975,  litigation  was  sealed' .which  resulted  in  the 
~   release  of  $12,500,000  appropr*iatN«|  under  the  1973  Continuing 
Resolution.    Of  these  funds,  $l,0t2^332  was  used  in  the  Media 
Services  and  Captioned  Films  progra(tf\during  fiscal  year  1976, 
increasing  obligations  over  1976  by-fch'-at  amount. 
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merfla  to  assist  deaf  persons  and  too  train  persons  in  the  techniques  of 
using  educational  media  for  instructing  the  handicapped.  Additionally,, 
media  development  centers  are  funded  /to  conduct  research  for  advancing 
the  art  of  developing  appropriate  educational  media  for  the  handicapped,  , 

Program  Operations:  >  ,  . 

To  accomplish  program  objectives*  a  loan  service  has  been  established 
for  captioned  films -for  the  deaf  and-  related  educational  media  for  the 
handicapped.    Educational  iSfcte'rials  are  made  available  . in  the  .United  States 
for  nonprofit  purposes  to  handicapped  persons,  parents ;pf  handicapped 
persons,  and.  other  persons  directTy  involved  in  activities  fof  the  advance- 
ment ^of  the  handicapped.    Activities- permissi bl^f or  thHs  purpose  include: 
the  acquisition  of  films  and  other  "educational  Tn6dia  for  purchase,  lease 
or  gift;  acquisition^ by  lease  or  purcha^  <?f  equfpment  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the;above.   Contracts  itre  provided  for  the  captioning  of 
fijms  and. for  the  distribution  of  films  and  other  educational  media  and 
and  equipment  through  State  schools  for  th$  handicapped  .and  other  approp- 
riate^ agencies  wfiich  s^rva  as  local  or  Regional  centers  for  such  distri- 
.  b&tion.    Additionally,  <jrarj£s  or  contracts  provide  for  research  in  the 
u^e  and  production  of  educational' and  training' media.    Provisions  are  . 
made  for  the  distribution  of  the' materials,  for  utilizing  the  services 
and  facilities  of  other'  governmental  agterfcies  and  for  accepting  gifts," 
contributions,  as  well  "as  voluntary  and^unqompensated  services  of  ip^idduals 
and  organizations/*  Projects  ,are' approved  for  periods  of  up /to  36 
however,  afwafds^are  made  annually,  with  renewals  funded ^pn  the  bas 
a  project's  effectiveness^ the  repHcabtllty  of  its  e>efhents  and 
ability  of -funds.  x  '  1 

Program  Sfcope:  ^ 

.  .   •  .  \ 

During  FY  82  the  following  types  of  activities  were  supported 
under-this  program:  ^  »  J 

****  >  % 

•*  o  Educational  Media  and^Materials  tenters  * 

o  rCaptioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  J, 

o  Captioned  Television  and  Tel ecomrtunicatiopg  Research 

*•  ,:r0'  Marketing  and  Implementation. Activities   "      ;  ' 
o Recordings ;f or  the  blind 

v  -6'  National,  Theatre  qf  the  Deaf  . 

*  1  ■  o*  Development  of  Educational  TechnoTdgy  \ 

•  -.      *  •       \  /.  .  i  *  * 

*-    '      .  ■ 

. .  *  .Educational  Media  .and  Material  Centers  were  funded  for  the, severely 

handicapped*  arid  the'hearing  impaired.    The  1egislatiyely«  mandated  .centers 

provided  /support  for,  the  design,:  Adaptation*  development'and.  production 

of  media  and  materia.ll  glared  to  the  unique  learning  problems  of  thesfe  t 

populations.    Awards  were  .made  to  ensure  that  products  developed  for  the 

.    *    A       '*  '    •  •   *  *     .  % 


handicapped  were  distributed  to  consumers  and  grants  were  awarded  to 

provide  for  research,  development,  and  production  1n  the  utilization  of 

educational  technology  to  further  advance  this  field.    In  addition, 

Captioned  Films  distributed  to  deaf  adults  and  to  schools  and  classes 

for  the  deaf  reached  approximately  4,000,000  deaf  persons  of  all  ages. 

Captioned  television  news  reached  an  estimated  6  million  persons  daily 

per  broadcast  from  over  140  stations  including  American  Samoa,    To  implement 

closed  captioned  television  for  the  hearing  impaired,  the  National  Captioning 

Institute  was  created  to  develop  the  captions  for  broadcasting, 
* 

During  FY  82  this  program  provided  a  total  of  126  awards 
to  support: 

1)  Educational  Media  and  Materials  Centers:  These 
centers  which  were  first  funded  in  FY  7  7  in 
response  to  congressional  interest  were  continued. 
Emphasis  was  on  the  systematic  delivery  of  educa- 
tional technology  to  special  populations  through 
the  design  and/or  adaptation,  development,  and 
production  of  appropriate  education  materials. 
The  centers  also  provided  training  in  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  these  materials  and  promoted  the 
utilization  of  materials  available  for  circulation. 

2)  Marketing  and  Implementation  Strategy:  Through 
the  marketing  linkage  project,  models  of  curri- 
cula and  materials  designed  for  the  handicapped 
were  widely  distributed  among  handicapped  con- 
sumers.   This  activity  helped  to  promote  testing 
and  development  of  promising  prototypes  of  educa- 
tional devices  for  production  models. 

c 

The  production  of  custom-made  tape  of  textbooks 
for  distribution  to  blind  elementary  and  high 
school  students  was  continued  through  other  market- 
ting  contracts. 

3)  Captioning  and  Recording:    A  total  of  74  awards  were 
made  to  continue  the  adaptation,  development,  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  devices  incorporating  the 
most  recent  technological  and  telecommunicati ve  ad- 
vancements in  television  and  recording.    The  program 
captions  programs  for  the  deaf  and  develops  new 

.  television  programming  for  the  handicapped,  and 
devgel^ps  educational  programming  for  parents  'Of  the 


handicapped.    Support  for  the  production  of  record- 
ings for  the  blind  and  print-handicapped  was 
continued. 

4)  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf,    Support  continued  for 
the  National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf.    This  THeatre  serves 
as  a  talent  center  for  activities  in  theatre  arts, 
providing  vocational,  educational,  cultural  and  social 
enrichment  for  the  deaf. 

5)  6rants  Program  for  Media  Research  and  Development:  Pro- 
jects  remaining  in  FY  82  focus  on  research  to  ident i f y 
and  meet  the  full  range  of  special  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped relative  to  educational  materials  and  technology. 
Included  are  demonstrations  of  new  or  improved  methods, 
approaches,  or  techniques  which  are  designed  to  assist 
handicapped  individuals  adjust  to  their  disability. 
Additionally,  the  creation  or  adaptation  of  media 

and  technology  to  aid  the  handicapped  are  supported 
by  this  program.    The  media  or  technology  are  designed 
for  use  by  handicapped  persons,  their  parents,  actual 
or  potential  employers,  and  others  who  are  involved 
with  the  handicapped. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:^  v 

An  evaluability  assessment  of  the  Captioned  Films  Loan  Service  for 
the  Deaf  was  completed  in  1982.    The  purpose  was  to  determine  this  part 
of  the  program  should  be  evaluated  and  what  changes  may  be  needed  to 
make  it  more  manageable  and  accountable.    The  major  recommendations  from 
that  study  are  as  followed: 

°    Captioned  Films  and  Media  Applications  Branch  should  review  the 
efficiency  of  its  own  film  acquisition,  spotting  list,  caption- 

B  ing  responsibilities,  and  consider  consolidating  these 
responsibilities  into  a  single  contract,  either  with  SMP  or 
some  other  organization.    At  present,  there  appears  to  be 
"slippage"  in  the  system  at/  these  points,  while  SMP  waits  for 
CFMS  to  take  its  appropriate  actions  in  moving  selected  films 
through  the  acquisition  artSlcaptioning  process. 

r 


Captioned  Films  and  Media  Applications  Branch  should  direct 
Special  Material  Project  to  review,  strengthen,  and/or  replace 
Its  present  field  evaluation  procedures  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  educational  film  evaluations  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
field  evaluation  process.    At  present,  many  films  evaluated 
in  the  field  are  not  certified  by  SMP's  workshops  partici- 
pants when  presented  for  evaluation.    Films  captioned  in  the 
field  are  sometimes  not  captioned  appropriately. 

CFMA  should  consider  providing  films  to  consumers  through 
videotape  and/or  other  media.   A  pilot  test  of  these  alterna- 
tives might  occur  during  FY83.    The  intent  of  this  would  be  ) 
to  assess  efficiency  and  cost  in  captioning  and  distribution 
versus  consumer  preference.    It  should  be  noted  that  SMP  has 
undertaken  a  feasibility  study  in  this  area  and  uhis  informa- 
tion should  be  used  by  CFMA  to  guide  its  investigation. 

CFMA  should  consider  providing  funds  through  SMP  to  the  \ 
depositories,  allowing  them  to:  .(1)  train  school  consumers  \ 
to  use  available  services  effectively,  and  (2)  conduct  out-  \ 
reach  activities  to  expand  consumer  registries.  \ 

CFMA  should  clarify  the  extept  to  which  it  is  invested  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  Handicapped  Learner  and  Advocacy  Materials 
collections.    SMP  expends  funds  at  present  to  maintain  these 
collections  at  a  minimal  level.    However,  there  is  little  or 
no  circulation. 

CFMA  should  adapt  the  current  intermediate  objective  of 
"expanding  the  number  of  consumers  as  a  percentage  of  the 
;otal  deaf  population."    There  is  confusion  as  to  whether  the 
overall  intent  of  the  program  is  to  operate  a  system  that 
reaches  its  present  users  efficiently,  or  to  expand  services 
to  ever  larger  numbers  of  consumers.    It  is  unknown  at  present 
what  percentage  of  the  total  consumer  population  participates 
in  educational  captioned  films  and  theatrical  captioned  films 
services.    If  the  intent  of  the  program*  4/^  to  demonstrate  not 
only  the  ^ficiency  of  its  services  but  the^increased  effective- 
ness fn  reaching  the  deaf  population,  then  CFMA  should  provide' 
funds  through  SMP  to  the  depositories  to  undertake  formalized 
outreach  activities.    The  intent  would  be  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  the  eligible  users  actually  participating  in 
the  services. 

Upgrade  current  evaluation  procedures,  for  example: 

-  Institutionalize  the  formal  needs  assessment  survey  of  film 
users  begun  in  1982;  and 


-  Refine  EGF  and  TCF  consumer  response  cards  to  collect 
the  specific  categories  of  information  in  which  SMP  is 
interested, 

0   Conduct  a  Rapid  Feedback  Assessment  of  the  issues  summarized 
in  the  measurement  model.    This  short-term  study  could  quickly 
provide  CFMA  with  information  to  demonstrate  the  program's 
effectiveness,  and  improve  the  program's  performance. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 
None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services. 

"Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Captioned  Films  Loan  Service 
for  the  Deaf,  AIR,  May  1982.  ^ 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Slagle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-8355 


For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

,   Special  Studies 

Legislation;  v  Expiration  Date: 

Section  618  of  Part  B  of  EHA,    .  Not  Specified 

as  added  by  P.L.  94-142 

Funding  History:        Year  Authorization  Appropriation 


1977  1/  $  1,735,000 

1978  T/  2,300,000 

V  2,300,000 

1980  T/  1,000,000 

1981  T/  1,000,000 

1982  $2,30U,000  480,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
states  in  providing  a  free  appropriate  public  education  to  all  handi- 
capped -children  as  mandated  by  Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  of  ,1975.    The  evaluation  activities  identify 
both  the  problems  and  the  success  State  and  local  education  agencies 
are  having  In  implementing  the  law.    The  formation  from  these  activities 
is  used  in  reporting  to  Congress  on  the  progress  being  made  in  meeting 
the  full  educational  opportunity  goal  specified -in  P.L.  94-142.  The 
evaluation  activities  and  the  annual  report  to  Congress  are  mandated  by 
Section  618  of  the  law. 


Program  Operations : 

The  Secretary  conducts,  directly  or  by  grant  or  contract,  studies  to 
accomplish  the  goals  of  Part  b/of  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Child- 
ren Act. 


Program  Scope: 


Evaluation  studies  funded  have  focused  around  the  following  questions: 


o  Are  we  serving  the  intended  beneficiaries? 
o   Where  are  the  beneficiaries  being  served? 
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o  What  services  are  being  provided  to  children? 

o  Do  services  provided  meet  the  intent  of  the  law? 

o  What  administrative  mechanisms  are  in  place? 

o  What  are  the  consequences  of  implementing  the  law? 

Studies  and  technical  assistance  activities  underway  or  completed  in 
82  are  designed  to: 

1.  Describe  and  evaluate  the  special  education  and  related  services 
available  and  provided  toj^andi capped  children  across  the  nation. 

2.  Describe  the  effects  student  characteristics  and  school  distinct 
practices  and  policies  have  on  the  transfer  of  students  from 
special  to  regular  education  programs. 

3.  Describe  the  procedures  used  by  states  and  by  school  districts 
for  making  decisions  about  the  settings  in  which  handicapped 
children  will  be  educated  and  identify  the  standards  used  by 
judges   and   hearing   officers   in    setting   least  restrictive 
environment  disputes. 

4.  Describe  administrative  strategies  which  facilitate  the  suc- 
cessful inclusion  of  handicapped  children  in  the  least  .restric- 
tive environment  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local    education   agencies    in    implementing   these  strategies. 

5.  Examine  the  placement  options  available  to  handicapped  secon- 
dary school  students  and  compare  the  academic  .courses,  non- 
academic   courses,    vocational    education    opportunities,  and 
after-school    activities    of   handicapped   and   nonhandi capped 
secondary    students.    In    addition,    assist   administrators  in 
expanding  program  options  and  program  flexibility  for  secon- 
dary students* 

6.  Describe  the  content  and  the  quality  of  individualized  educa- 
tion programs  across  the  nation. 

7.  Examine  the  procedures  used  in  urban  school  districts  for 
evaluating  students  who  have  been  referred  for  special  educa- 
tion  assessment.    Identify   strategies   for   increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  assessment  process  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  local  education  agencies  in  implementing  the.se 
strategies. 

8.  Describe  strategies  for  improving  the  procedures  schools  use 
xin  obtaining  informed  parental  consent  for  special  studies 
education  assessment  and  placement  decisions. 
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9.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  education 
agencies  for  improving  child  count  and  child  find  proced- 
dures,  reducing  individualized  education  program  paper- 
work, *nd  implementing  interagency  agreements. 

10.  Examine   the   procedures  used  by  large,  medium,  and  small 
school-  districts  in  financing  special  education  in  order 
to  better  understand  the  flow  and  use  of  P.L.  94-142 
funds. 

11.  Evaluate  the  impact  of  P.L.  94-142  on  the  child  and  the 
family  through  the  use  of  1n-depth  case  studies. 

12.  Describe  and  evaluate  the  progress  being  made  in  implementing 
the  provisions  of  P.L.  94-142.  \ 

r  J) 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

An  evalu^ion  of  this  program  is  not  planned. 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Special  Education  and 

For  further  information  about  program  information, 

Contact:    SI agle  Allbritton 
(202)  245-0855 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Basic  Grants  (CFDA  No.  84.126) 


Legislation: 


Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended.. 
Title  I,  Parts  A  and  B  except  Section  112 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


Funding  History: 


.Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1966 

$  300,000,000 

$  160,500,000 

1967 

350,000,000 

236,000,000 

1968 

'400,000,000 

287,000,000 

1969 

500,000,000 

345,900,000 

1970 

600,000,000  1/ 

436,000,000 

1971  , 

700,000,000  T/ 

503,000,000 

1972 

700,000,000  T/ 

560,000,000 

1973 

800,000,000  T/ 

589,000,000 

1974 

650,000,000  ~ 

650,000,000 

1975 

680,000,000 

.  680,000,000 

1976 

720,000,000 

720,309,000  2/ 

1977 

740,000,000 

740,309,000  1/ 

1978 

760,000,000 

•760,472,000  1/ 

1979 

808,000,000 

817,484,000  1/ 

1980 

880,000,000 

817,484.,000  1/ 

1981 

945,000,000 

854,259,000  1/ 

1982 

899,000,000 

863,040,000  " 

T7    1970,  Revised  ($500,000,000) 

1971,  Revised  ($515,000,000) 

1972,  Revised  ($580,000,000) 

1973,  Revised  ($600,000,000) 

2/    Includes  an  additional  amount  for  North  Dakota  under  a  separate 
authori zation. 

If   Includes  additional  amounts  for  Federal  maintenance  of  effort  under 
a  separate  authorization. 
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The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  assistance2 to  States  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  current  and  future  needs  of  handicapped  individuals  so  that  they  may 
prepare  for  and  engage  in  gainful  employment.    Handicapped  individuals  are  per- 
sons who  have  a  physical  or'  mental  disability  which  for  such  individuals  con- 
stitutes or  results  in  a  substantial  handicap  to  employment  and  who  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  benefit  in  terms  of  employabi lity  from  vocational 
rehabilitation  .services.    There  is  a  statutory  requirement  for  priority  in 
the  provision  of  services  to  severely  disabled  individuals. 

Program  Operations:  " 

Grants  to  States  are  allocated  on  a  formula  basis  involving  population 
and  per-capita  income  to  conduct  vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  These 
programs  are  conducted  by  designated  State  agencies  under  an  approved  State 
plan.    There  is  a  20  percent  State  fund  matching  requirement.  '  The  designated 
State  operate  statewide  programs  through  district  and  local  offices. 

At  the  Federal  level,  program  policy,  leadership,  and  monitoring  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  including  ten 
Regional  Offices.    Financial  and  statistical  program  reports  are  submitted 
to  the  Federal  agency  .^Al  so,  comprehensive  individual  case  records  (converted 
in  most  instances  to  computer  tape)  are  utilized  for  management  information  at 
the  State  and  Federal  level.    In  addition,  as  required  by  statute,  program 
evaluation  studies  are  scheduled  each  year,  and  State  agencies  have  been 
assisted  in  establishing  or  improving  program  evaluation  conducted  by  RSA  with 
most  direct  and  on-site  contact  being  handled  by  the  Regional  Offices. 

\ 

Although  sole  State  agencies  are  required,  an  exception  at  State  option 
allows  for  separate  agencies  to  serve  bli  d  and  visually  handicapped  individ- 
uals.   Eligible  individuals  are  those  whc  meet  the  definition  of  "handicapped 
individual".    Diagnostic  and  evaluation  services  are  authorized  to  determine 
eligibility  and  the  nature  and  scope  of  services  needed.    All  services  are 
provided  in  accordance  with  an  Individualized  Written  Rehabilitation  Program 
(IWRP). 

Program  Scope: 

After  a  twenty-year  rise  starting  in  the  mid-lQSO's,  the  number  of 
persons  served  and  rehabilitated  per  year  has  been  decreasing  in  recent  years. 
This  has  resulted  from  the  priority  to  serve  severely  handicapped  individuals 
for  whom  services  are  much  more  costly  than  for  non-severely  disabled  persons, 
along  with  funding  which  has  not  kept  up  with  inflation.    During  FY  1981,  the 
proportion  of  severely  handicapped  to  total  persons  served  continued  to  increase 
accounting  for  well  over  half  of  the  total  caseload.    However,  the  absolute, 
number  of  severely  disabled  persons  served  and  rehabilitated  declined  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row.    is  available.    A  possible  explanation  is  that  the  program 
has  reached  a  saturation  point  with  regard  to  the  growth  in  services  to  sevenely 
handicapped  persons   caused  by    level    funding   and  persistent   increases  in  . 
inflation. 
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The  services  authorized  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  are 
any  goods  and  services  necessary  to  render  a  handicapped  individuals  employable, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (1)  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
services,  (2)  counseling,  guidance,  referral,  and  job  placement  including 
follow-up  and  post -employment  services  necessary  to  maintain  employment,  (3) 
vocational  and  other  training  services,  including  personal  and  vocational 
adjustment,  books,  and  other  training  materials,  and  services  to  the  families- 
of  handicapped  Individuals  when  necessary  to  the  adjustment  or  rehabilitation 
of  the  handicapped  Individuals  when  necessary  to  the  adjustment  or  rehabili- 
tation of  the  handicapped  individuals,  (4)  physical  and  mental  restora- 
tion, including  but  not  limited  to  corrective  surgery  or  therapeutic  treat-/ 
ment,    hospitalization,    prosthetic   and   other   orthopedic  devices,  special 
services  for  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  end-state  renal  disease,  (5) 
maintenance,  not  exceeding  the  estimated  cost  of  subsistence  during  rehabilita- 
tion, (6)  interpreter  services  for  deaf  persons  and  reader  services  for  blind 
persons,  (7)  recruitment  and  training  services  for  new  employment  opportunities 
in  certain  health  and  public  service  areas,  (8)  rehabilitation  teaching  and 
orientation  and  mobility  services  for  the  blind,  (9)  occupational  licenses, 
tools,  equipment,  and  Initial  stocks  and  supplies,  (10)  transportation  1n 
connection  with  services,  (11)  telecommunications,  sensory  and  other  techno- 
logical aids  and  devices,  (12)  services  provided  for  the  benefit  of  groups  of 
handicapped  individuals  such  as  management  services  for  the  operation  of  small 
businesses  by  severely  handicapped  Individuals,  construction  and isiaWishment 
of  rehabilitation  facilities,  the  use  of  existing  telecommunications  systems, 
and  the  use  of  recorded  material  for  the  blind  and  captioned  films  or  video 
cassettes  for  the  deaf.    Except  for*  services  (1)  through  (3),  above,  the  State 
agency  is  required  to  makefull  consideration  gf  eligibility  for  similar  bene- 
fits under  any  other  program  before  expending  its  own  funds.* 

In  1981,  there  was  a  definite  trend  toward  cost  reduction,  including 
controls  which  limit  who  shall  be  served  under  the  program  under  the  "order 
of  selection"  provision  in  the  statute. 

From  the  Individual  case  service  repor  (RSA-300),  RSA  prepares  a 
characteristic  report.    Among  the  23  tables  in  the  latest  such  report 
1980  is  one  showing  the  major  disabling  conditions  of  persons  rehabilitated. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  that  table. 

Major  Disabljng  Condition  ^ 


Total  Rehabilitation  -  FY  1980 
Total  Reporting  Disability 
Blindness 

Other  Visual  Impairments 
Deafness 

Other  Hearing  Impairments 

Orthopedic  Impairments  - 

Absence  or  Amputation  of  Extremities 

Mental  Illness 

Alcoholism 

Drug  Addiction 


Number 

Percent 

277,136 

275,064 

100.0 

9,535 

3.5 

14,992 

5.5 

7,630 

2.8 

11  ,049  • 

4.0 

59,995 

21.8 

7,185 

2.6 

53,430 

19.4 

13,325 

4.8 

3,363 

1.2 
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(continued): 


Major  Disabling  Condition  Number  Percent 

Mental  Retardation  32,265  11.7 

Diabetes  4,015  1.5 

Epilepsy.               ,  5,250  1.9 

Heart  Disease  7,288  2.7 

Digestive  System  Conditions  13,970  5.0 

Genitourinary  Conditions  8,311  3.0 

All  Other  Disabling  Conditions  23,461  8.5 


The  mean  cost  of  purchase  services  per  rehabilitated  person  for  four 
consecutive  years  1s  shown  below.    These  are  Hfe-of-the-case  costs  and  do 
not  pertain  to  any  particular  fiscal  year.    Not  Included  are  costs  which 
cannot  readily  be  assigned  to  Individual .clients  such  as  program  administra- 
tion, salaries  of  counselors,  expenditures  for  construction,  establishment 
of  facilities,  and  other  services  for  groups.    They  also  do  not  include  ex- 
penditures for  services  to  1nd4v1duals  who  were  still  on  the  rolls  at  the  end 
of  a  year,    nor   costs    for  clients  closed  "not  rehabilitated"  during  a  ye^r.  \ 


Fiscal  Year  of 
Rehabilitation 
Closure 

Mean  Cost  of  Services  for  Rehabilitated  Clients 

1977 

$1,137 

1978 

1,187 

1979 

1,258 

1980  • 

1,343 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Evaluation  program  data  show  that: 

(1)  Despite  declining  numbers  of  persons  being  served  and  rehabilitated,  the 
'State-Federal  program  1s  still  cost-beneficial. 

(2)  Total  rehabilitations  1n  FY  81  declined  to  255,  881,  the  sixth  loss  1n 
seven  years,  and  the  lowest  level. in  12  years. 

(3)  Total  cases  served  fell  to  1,038,232,  the  sixth  consecutive  annual 
decrease. 

(4)    The  number  of  severly  diabled  persons  served  and  rehabilitated  decreased 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  but  their  proportion  to  the  total  served 
and  rehabilitated  continued  to  rise. 


A  tabular  summary  of  some  of  the  most  important  trends  in  recent  years  is  as 
follows:  , 


ITEM 

Fiscal-  Year 

1981 

V 

1980 

1979 

-  < 

1978 

Persons  rehabilitated,  total 
Persons  served,  total 
Severely  disabled,  rehabilitated 
Percent  disabled,  served 
Percent  severely  disabled,  re- 
habilitated ^ 
Percent  serverly  disabled,  ser- 
ved 

255,881 
1,038,232 
130,500 
600,727 

54.1 

57.9 

277,136 
1  ,095,1  39 
142,375 
606,049 

•  51.4 

55.3 

288,525 
1  ,127,551 
,  143,375 
.611,994 

49.9 

54.3 

«  294,396 
1  ,167,991 
138,402 
600,063 

47.0 

51.4 

Benefit  (to  individual )/cost 
ratio 

NA 

$10.40 

$10.90 

$10.80 

Because  of  the  availability  of  detailed  individual  client  information  on 
cas^^wrrvice  costs,  wages  at  closure,  etc.,  cost-benefjt  analyses  are  rela- 
tively easy  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  as  compared  to  other  so- 
cial service  programs.    Based  on  data  projected  from  FY  19§0,  it  is  estlme  ed 
tha  benefits  in  terms  of  improvements  in  earnings  over  a  working  lifetime 
for  persons  rehabilitated  in  FY  1980  will  amount  to  J] 0.40  for  every  $1.00  ex- 
pended in  the#progcam  on  all  persons,  whether  rehabilitated  or  not,  whose 
cases  were  closed  out  that  year.    The  same  group  of  rehabilitated  persons 
will  generate  revenues  for  all  levels  of  government  plus  savings  ip  public 
support  that  in  four  years  will  equal  the  total  cost  of  rehabilitation  for  all 
cases  closed  that  year. 

Evaluation  studies  and  analyses  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
are  too  numerous  to  specifically  summarize  or  list  in  this  report.-  These  in- 
clude analyses  of  program  data,  studies  conducted  under  the  research  and 
demonstration  program  (now  JIIHR),  program  administrative  and  management  re- 
views conducted  as  part  of  annual  RSA  operational  work  plans,  and  contracted 
evaluation  studies.    RSA  recently  completed  a  national  5-year  evaluation  fol- 
low-up of  VR  clients.   A  major  findings  was  that  these  clients  retained  the 
benefits  of  rehabilitation  overtime. 
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Current  Analytic  Acti&i£i<fs: 


/ 


Case  Review  Schedule  Project 
Management  Control  Project 

Berkley  Planning  Associates  Study  on  Program  Standards 
Evaluability  Assessment       *  ' 
Functional  Assessment  of  Handicapped  People 
R4D's 

Evaluation  Contracts 
Facility  Information  System 


Source  of  Data: 

RSA  program  data  reports  (plus  computer  tapes  and  printouts) 
USA  program  financial  reports  and  data 

Research  reports  (National  Rehabilitation  Information  Center) 
Reports  by  contractors  (Office  of  Program  Evaluation,  RSA) 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Rocfftey  Pelton 
(202)  472-3014 

Lawrence  Mars 

(202)  472-3796  J 


or 


Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATIONS PROGRAMS 


Year 

Authorization 

1974 

$1,500,000 

1975 

2,500,000 

1976 

2,500,000 

1977 

2,500,000 

1978 

2,500,000 

1979 

3,500,000 

1980 

3,500,000 

1981 

3,500,000 

1982 

3,500,000 

Program  Name: 

Client  Assistance  Program  (CFOA  No-  84.128)  *\ 

Legislation:       .     -  (  Expiration  Date: 

Section  112  of  the  Rehabilitation  September  30,  1983 

Act  of  1973,  as  amended 


Funding  History:  Year  Authorization  Appropriation 


$  500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
2,800,000 
942,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

These  projects  are  to  provide  ombudsmen  who  can  assist  handicapped  per- 
sons to  understand  available  benefits  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  to 
help  overcome  any  difficulties  such  persons  may  be  having  with  the  vocational 
rehabl ligation  service  delivery  system.    Projects  may  be  operated  only  by  or 
through  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  agency.    Advice  and  Information 
(plus  transportation  1f  needed)  are  the  only  services  provided  by  project 
staff.    Projects  assist  in  getting  any  other  appropriate  services  through 
existing  programs. 

In  addition  to  helping  individuals,  projects  are  expected  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  policy  and  method  changes  within  VR  agencies  as  appropriate, 
which  may  be  helpful  to  other  clients  in  the  future. 

Program  Operations: 

Recipients  of  services  from  Client  Assistance  projects- must  be  (1)  seek - 
inq  VR  services:  (2)  receiving  VR  services;  (3)  terminated  from  VR  services 
and  seeking  help  with  some  aspect  of  service.    State  VR  agencies  must  retain 
administrative  and  financial  responsibility  for  these  projects  but  may  subcon- 
tract aspects  of  day-to-day  operations  which  are  deemed  to  be  advantageous 
for  good  management.. 

Program  Scope: 

The  initial  legislation  called  for  pilot  projects  which  are  to  be  geo- 
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graphically  disbursed  across  the  country.    The  1978  amendments  to  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  removed  the  statutory  limitation  on  the  number  of  programs 
and  continued  the  requirement  for  geographic  distribution.    The  number  of 
projects  began  with  11  in  1974  and  has  increased  to  42  currently  in  opera- 
tion A  project  averages  200  clients  served  each  year. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Individual  project  reports  indicate  that  new  projects  frequently  experi- 
ence some  administrative  and  professional  resistance  to  ombudsman  advocacy. 
This  is  overcome  when  the  project  staff  demonstrates  non-adversary  principles 
and  accomplishes  problem  resolution  in  relatively  short  periods  of  time. 

Most  projects  employ  "satisfaction11  surveys  of  clients  and  VR  counselors 
to  ascertain  their  effectiveness*    Non-standardized  results  indicate  that 
projects  are  regarded  favorably  in  areas  of:    (1)  clarifying  agency  policy  for 
client  services;  (2)  clarifying  client  responsibility  for  participation  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  their  own  service  program;  (3)  resolution  of  formal 
grievances;  (4)  overcoming  delay  in  getting  services;  (5)  achieving  more 
satisfying  service  outcomes  and  reduction  of  perifpheral  interferences  affecting 
VR  goals;  (6)  modifying  administrative  policies  which  also  may  effect  counse- 
lor effectiveness,  and  (7)  improving  VR  agency  image, 

A  national  Data  system  for  CAP  has  been  developed  which  can  be  expected 
to  provide  information  about  the  overall  impact  of  these  projects.  To  date, 
the  relatively  subjective  evidence  is  that  this  ombudsman  approach  is  useful 
and  agencies  are  interested  in  perpetuating  this  method. 

The  number  of  States  which  desire  to  operate  these  projects  rose  from 
20  to  36  in  1979  after  the  law  was  amended  (Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1978),  permitting  expansion  following  the  pilot  phase.    Several  projects 
have  increased  their  coverage  and  outreach  to  become  statewide  and  some 
States  have  continued  projects  without  Federal  funding.    It  is  anticipated 
that  virtually  all  States  will  eventually  incorporate  this  concept  inco  the 
basic  service  delivery  system.    In  FY  82,  36  projects  continued  in  36  states. 

Current  Analytic  Activities:  *  f 

None 

r 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

RSA  Budget  document  and  the  Annual  Report  to  the  President. 


For  further  information  on  program  operations  or  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Rodney  Pelton 

(202)  472-3014 

or 


Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  Expiration  Date: 

Rehabilitation  ^Training  (CFDA  No.  84.129)  September  30,  1983 

Legislation: 

Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
as  amended;  Section  304(a) 
and  Section  12(a)  of  the  Act. 

Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1966 

1/ 

$  24,800,000 

1967 

'V 

29,700,000 

1968 

J7 

31,700,000 

1969 

31,700,000 

1970 

V 

27,700,000 

1971 

V 

27,700,000 

1972 

V 

27,700,000 

1973 

$50,030,000 

27,700,000 

1974 

27,700,000 

'15,572,000 

1975 

27,700,000 

22,200,000 

1976 

32,800,000 

22,200,000 

1977 

25,000,000 

30,500,000 

1978 

30,000,000 

30,500,000 

1979 

34,000,000 

30,500,000 

1980 

40,000,000 

28,500,000 

1981 

45,000>000 

21,675,000 

1982 

25,000,000 

19,200,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Rehabilitation  training  grants  are  authorized  by  Section  304(a)  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act'of  1973,  as  amended,  to  ensure  that  skilled  workers  are 
are  available  to  provide  the  broad  scope  of  vocational  services  needed  by  * 
severely  nandicapped  people  served  by^JState  and  other  vocational  rehabili-/^ 
rehabilitation  agencies  and  rehabil itftion  facilities. 

Program  Operations: 

Grants  may  be  made  to  and  contract  may  be  made  with  States  and  public 
or  non-profit  agencies  and  organizations,  including  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  training,  ttaineeships 
and  related  activities.  ~ 


1/    Sucn  sums  as  may.  be  necessary. 
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Program  Scope: 

f 

Grants  awarded  under  the  rehabilitation  training  program  include: 

f\.    Long-term  training!/  in  the  broad  range  of  established  rehabili- 
f      tation  professional  fields  identified  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  . 
including  rehabilitation  medicine,  rehabilitation  nursing,  re- 
habilitation counseling,  rehabilitation  social  work,  rehabilita- 
tion psychiatry,  rehabilitation  psychology,  physical  therapy, 
occupational  therapy,  speech  pathology  and  audiology,  rehabili- 
tation facility  administration,  prosthetics  and  orthopedics, 
therapuetic  recreation,  vocational  recreation,  vocational  eval- 
uation and  work  adjustment,  rehabilitation  job  placerrent  and 
job  development,  specialized  training  in  providing  sefwices  to 
the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  mentally  ill  and  training  in  other 
fields  cpntributing  to  the  rehabilitation  of  severely^tjandi- 
capped  people; 

2.  Experimental  or  Innovative  training  projects  which  are  designed 
either  to  train  new  types  of  rehabilitation  manpower  or  to  demon- 
strate innovative  training  techniques; 

m 

3.  Short-term  training  workshops,  seminars,  institutes  of  other 
short  courses  in  areas  of  special  priority  to  the  State/Federal 
vocational  rehabilitation  service  program; 

4.  Continuing  education. programs  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  rehabili- 
tation  workers  employed  in  both  public  and  voluntary  rehabilita- 
tion agencies,  and 

5.  In-service  training  for  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
personnel,  in  program  areas  essential  to  the  effective  management 
and  operation  of  the  State  service  program  and  in  skill  areas 
which  will  enable  personnel  to  improve  their  ability  to  provide 
service  to  the  severely  handicapped. 


T7    mis  category  also  includes  Interpreters  for  the  Deaf.  Although 
authorized  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  this  program  is 
not  intended  to  focus  only  on  the  vocational  rehabilitation  needs 
of  deaf  persons  but  also  to  train  interpreters  who  can  assist  deaf 
persons  in  health,  education,  employment,  and  other  social  services. 


Programmatic  and  fiscal  data  are  presented  in  the  following  tables 


Table  A:    FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


Categories 

Grand  Total 

Long-Term  Training 
Continuing  Education 
Experimental  Innovative 
In-Service  Training 
Short-Term  'Trai  ni  ng 


Amount  Awarded 

$21 ,594,071 

13,982,367 
2,943,477 
1 ,290,899 
3,377,328 
0 


Number  of  Grants 

395  y 

291 
15 
15 
74 
0 


TABLE  B;    PROGRAM/FISCAL  DflTA 
FY  1979  -  1952 


Category 

TRAIN INQ  IM  ESTABLISHED  REHABTT.TTATTrvw 
DISCIPLliffiS  *  ~— 

Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Rehabilitation  Medicine 
Rehabilitation  Facility  Administration 
Prosthetics  and  Orthotics 
Allied  Health  Professions 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Occupational  Therapy 

Physical  Therapy 

Horsing 

Social  Work 

Psychology 

Therapeutic  Recreation 
Job  Development  and  Placement 
Vocational  Evaluation 
Experimental  and  Innovative 
Blind 
Deaf 

Mentally  111- 
Undergraduate  Education 
Other 

Sub-Total 


3<J  ^Interpreters  for  the  Deaf 

;!     STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  &  TRADgBO  FOR  EMPLOYED 
REHABILITATION;  WORKERS    ~"  '  

Rehabilitation  Continuing  Education  Programs 
State  In-Service  Training 
Short-Term  Training 
Research  Fellowships 

Sub- Total 

GRAND  TOTAL 


t 


FY  1979 
(Thousand ) 


5,862 
3,896 
1,620 
l,o»+8 
2,9W 


197 

902 

1,622 

868 
1,026 
189 
878 
1,206 
$22,262 

0 


FY  1980 
(Thousand) 


♦  If,6l2 
2,906 

1,51U 
1,322 
2,0hB 


197 
661* 

1,317 
855 
687 
179 

wM 

900 


FY  1981 
(Thousand) 


♦  M35 
1,721 
1,1*70 
302 
1,551 


ikk 
5^7 
1,291 
800 
656 
179 

825 
1351375 

900 


Estimated 
FY  1982 
(Thousand) 


$  2,500 
2,1*00 
1,200 
1,300 
1,000 


1,000 
800 
7kO 
700 
500 
200 
300 
800 
U3,W0 

900 


Estimated 
Number  of 
Projects 


35- 
11 
7 

17 
5 
6 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
8 

9 

.  7 
1 

2k 
__7 

203 

10 


12 
72 


297 
22Z 


9 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  FY  1982  long-term  training  program  emphasis  continued  to  be  placed  on 
improving  the  quality  of  ongoing  training  projects  in  each  professional  field 
and  ensuring  that  all  projects  reflected  a  direct  and  substantial  focus  on 
preparation  or  personnel  for  the  provision  of  rehabilitation  service  to  se- 
verely handicapped  persons. 


Training  projects  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling  not  only 
continued  to  emphasize  service  to  the  most  severely  disabled  individuals,  but 
also  focused  on  improving  the  preparation  of  counselors  for  assuming  profes- 
sional responsibility  for  the  job  placement  of  clients  as  well  as  developing 
skills  in  the  areas  of  job  analysis  and  job  development.    Training  projects 
in  such  health  related  rehabilitation  fields  as  physical  therapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  therapeutic  recreation  and  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
provided  a  special  opportunity  for  student  exposure  to  the  State/Federal 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process. 

Special  Innovative  Training 

A  number  of  special  innovative  training  projects  were  supported  in  1980 
demonstrating  new  approaches  for  training  rehabilitation  workers.  Among 
these  special  innovative  projects  were  the  following: 

—  A  project  at  the  University  of  Virginia  for  the  training  of 
rehabilitation  engineering  personnel; 

—  A  project  at  Boston  University  for  the  training  of  rehabili- 
tation counselors  in-  industry-based  settings; 

—  A  project  at  916  Vo-Tech  Institute  in  Minnesota  for  the 
development  of  special  training  materials  for  prosthetists 
and  orthotists; 

—  A  project  at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
;for  exposing  family  practitioners  to  the  principles  of  re-  r 

habilitation  medicine; 

—  A  project  at  the  University  of  Guam  for  the  training  of  rehabil- 
itation counselors  uniquely  qualified  to  meet  rehabilitation 
service  needs  in  Guam  and  the  Pacific  Islands; 

—  A  project  at  the  Navajo  Community  College  to  train  Navajo  per- 
sons to  assume  professional  counselor  responsibilities  in 
serving  handicapped  American  Indians;  and 

—  A  group  of  interrelated  training  projects  at  Franklin  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Washington  for  training  dentists  and  dental 
support  personnel  skilled  in  providing  dental  services  to  severely 
handicapped  persons. 

-  vv 
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State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency 
In-Service  Training 

Training  supported  under  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
in-service  training  grant  program  focuses  primarily  on  program  areas  esen- 
tial  to  each  agency's  Immediate  operation  including  training  to  correct  de- 
ficiencies identified  in  audits  and  other  studies  of  the  State  program. 
Seventy-eight  grants  were  awarded  to  State  agencies  in  1980  and  training 
emphasis  was  on  such  areas  as:  (1)  the  implementation  of  new  State  plan 
requirements  under  the  1978  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments,  (2)  improved 
management  in  the  areas  of  program  planning,  monitoring  and  evaluation;  (3) 
improved  use  of  preliminary  and  thorough  diagnostic  information  in  order 
to  determine  eligibility  for  services  and  the  nature  and  scope  of  services 
to  be  provided;  (4)  improving  the  use  of  similar  benefits;  severely  dis- 
abled individuals;  and  (6)  improving  Sta-te  utilization  of  rehabilitation 
facilities. 

Rehabilitation  Continuing  Education  Programs 

The  Rehabilitation  Continuing  Education  Programs  train  newly  employed 
personnel  in  basic  knowledge  and  skills  and  assist  experienced  personnel 
to  upgrade  skills  and  develop  mastery  of  new  developments  1n  the  field  of 
rehabilitation.    The  Rehabilitation  Continuing  Education  Programs  also  pro- 
vide training  for  staff  of  private  rehabilitation  agencies  and  facilities. 
The  training  provided  under  this  program  focuses  on  meeting  needs  common  to 
a  multi-State  geographical  area.    Training  priorities  in  1980  considered 
improvement  in  the  use  of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  expanding  the  use  of 
Case  Review  system  for  improved  administration,  case  documentation,  and  case 
service  practice.    Other  priorities  during  1980  were  in  areas  such  as  program 
aitd  financial  management,  advocacy,  legal  rights,  utilization  of  special 
diagnostic  processes,  and  increasing  services  to  handicapped  individuals  from 
minority  groups. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 
None 

Source  of  Data: 

Data  for  information  in  this  report  has  been,  in  part,  compiled  from  the 
Trainee  Appointment  Statement  Form  RSA-II,  used  in  the  RSA  Training-Grant 
Program. 

Further  information  about  program  or  evaluation  activities; 

Contact:    Harold  F.  Shay 
(202)  245-0079 

or 

£  Eugene  Tucker 

(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Comprehensive  Rehabilitation  Centers 


Legislation: 

Section  305  of  the  Rehabil 
of  1973,  as  amended 


Itation  Act 


September  30,  1983 


Expiration  Date: 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorization^ 


Appropriation 


Such  sums  as 
necessary 
-0- 


$  2,000,000 
1,820,000 


1982 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  establish  a  focal  point  within  a  com- 
munity for  coordination  of  the  delivery  of  services  to  handicapped  persons. 
A  comprehensive  rehabilitation  center  under  this  program  may  be  a  single  fa- 
cility providing  direct  services,  a  group  of  facilities  in  a  community  co- 
muni  ty  coordinating  its  efforts  to  insure  maximum  availability  of  services 
and  to  prevent  gaps  in  services,  or  a  community  facility  which  coordinates 
'services  or  serves  primarily  as  an  information  and  referral  resource  but 
does  not  itself  provide  services  to  handicapped  persons* 

Since  the  concept  of  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  center  is  a  flexible 
one,  it  may  be  a  combination  or  variety  of  any  of  those  facilities  which  the 
which  the  community  determines  will  best  enable  handicapped  persons  to  re- 
ceive needed  services  from  all  the  resources  available.    In  addition  to 
serving  as  a  primary  information  and  referral  resources,  the  center  may 
may  either  provide  services  directly  or  it  may  enable  handicapped  persons 
receive  a  broad  range  of  services  as  interpreters  for  the  deaf,  readers  for 
the  blind , and  legal  assistance,  from  other  service  providers.  Technical 
assistance  to  community  agencies  and  facilities  concerning  Section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  should  also  be  made  available  through  the  Compre- 
hensive Rehabilitation  Center. 

Program  Operations: 

Only  State  vocational  rehabilitation  units  may  apply  for  these  grants. 
A  State  vocational  unit  which  has  been  awarded  a  grant  under  this  pro- 
gram may  apply  for  these  grants.   A  State  vocational  unit  which  has  been 
awarded  a  grant  under  this  program  may  award  a  subgrant  to  a  unit  of 
general  purpose  local  government  or  to  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  or  enter  into  a  contract  with  other  agen- 
cies or  organizations  in  the  community. 


31. 


Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  this  program.  Applications  are  initially  submitted  by 
State  Oi visions  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  subjected  to  a  peer  re- 
view 'process  which  recommends  approval  of  the  most  appropriate  projects. 

Since  only  a  limited  number  were  available  in  FY  81,  ten  (10)  awards  v 
were  distributed  nationwide,  one  project  in  each  region.   Awarded  in  FY  81 
were  one  to  Regions  I,  II,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  and  two  Region  III.  None 
were  awarded  in  Region  X  because  no  applications  were  submitted. 

All  participating  State  Oivisions  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  submit 
a  progress  report  expenditure  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  part  of 
their  continuation  application. 

Program  Scope:  r 

In  FY  81  (for  operation  in  FY  82),  $1.82  million  was  allocated  to  10 
projects  located  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  California,  Florida,  Iowa,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.   More  than 
10,000  handicapped  clients  have  benefitted,  with  individual  projects  expanding 
into  developing  such  services  as  dental,  health,  and  placement  for  this 
population.    No  new  projects  were  funded  in  FY  82. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

♦ 

Early  indications  are  that  the  most  severely  handicapped  and  those 
who  have  not  been  previously  served  are  now  being  brought  into  the  sys- 
tem.   For  example,  the  Los  Angeles  project  is  developing  a  referral  sys- 
tem for  the  specialized  medial  and  dental  needs  of  the  severely  handi- 
capped population  as  most  physicians  and  dentists  do  not  have  the  capa- 
bility to  service  this  group. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

^f'l  None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 

For  further  information  on  program  operation  or  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Rodney  Pelton 

(202)  345-0349  f7^-3o/</ 

or 

,  Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

t 

Special  Projects  and  Demonstrations 
Rehabilitation  Services  to  Severely 
(CFDA  No.  84.128) 

». 

Legislation: 

Title  III,  Section  311(a)(1)  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 


for -Providing  Vocational 
Handicapped  Individuals 

Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 


Funding  History:             Year              Authorization  Appropriation 

1974  1/  $  1,000,000 

1975  1,295,000 

1976  2,700,000 

1977  4,099,000 

1978  7,048,000 

1979  *  7,048,000 

1980  9,568,000  2/ 

1981  9,765,000 

1982  3/   •  8,855,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  support  demonstration  projects  which 
expand  or  improve  the  delivery  of  rehabilitation  services  to  severely  dis- 
abled individuals  to  assist  them  in  achieving  satisfactory  vocational  adjust  - 
nent.    Projects  serve  those  with  general  disabilities  as  well  as  those  with 
specific  disabilities;  such  as  mental  retardation,  mental  illness,  multiple 
sclerosis,  spinal  cord  injury,  etc.  qgpm 

P rogram  ^Bperat  i ons :  ■  «/.  > 
 1            —  *' 

This  is  a  discretionary  program  in  which  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations  are  eligible  to  compete  for  grant  awards. 
Decisions  among  proposals  submitted  by  applicants  for  these  funds  are  deter- 
mined through  a  peer  review  process  which  bases  its  judgments  upon  relevant 
criteria  published  in  the  Federal  Register.    Project  monitoring  by  Federal 
staff  assesses  adherenqe  to  original ly  funded  project /program  objectives. 
Information  about  the  project (s)  is  disseminated  by  the  project  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration. 

T/   Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary,  1974  to  1981. 

2/    $12,500  reprogamned  to  the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

3/   Authorization  of  $12,210,000  to  be  shared  by  Sections  310,  311,  312,  314, 
and  315. 


Program  Scope: 

Project  activities  are  aimed  at  meeting  unique  needs  of  distinct  dis- 
ability groups  in  utilizing  rehabilitation  services  or  in  meeting  needs 
pommon  to  all  severely  disabled  persons.   Coordination  of  existing  Services 
to  more  effectively  reach  this  target  group,  as  well  as  outreach  and  support 
activities  to  those  who  are  not  eligible  or  not  yet  receiving  rehabilitation 
services,  are  elements  in  these  projects. 


During  the  first  three  years  (FY  74-76)  that  this  grant  program  was  in 
operation,  projects  served  persons  who  were  blind-deaf,  or  spinal  cord  in- 
jured*   In  subsequent  years,  projects  initiated  services  to  the  broad  range 
of  categories  of  severely  disabled,  including  subcategories  such  as  severely 
dls.abled  Hispanics.   The  table  below  gives  details  of  funding,  numbers 
served,  and  disability  areas  covered  during  BY  1981. 


'  FY  1981 

(000) 

(OtJO's) 

.Disability 

Funding 

Projects 

Served 

Arthritis 

$  280 

2  . 

50 

Blindness 

370 

4 

375 

Cerebral  Palsy 

280 

3 

100 

Deafness 

240 

3 

150 

Epilepsy 

390 

3 

150 

Heart  Disease 

125 

1 

25 

Mental  Illness 

660 

6 

250 

Mental  Retardation 

*390 

3 

100 

Multiple  Sclerosis 

',400 

3 

150 

Spinal  Cord  Injury 

5*500 

17 

1,350 

General 

1,945 

17 

1,300  , 

TOTAL 

$10,580 

"67 

4,050 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;* 

No  formal  evaluation,  apart  from  required  annual  project  progress  reports 
and  final  reports  upon  project  termination,  has  been  made  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram effectiveness.   However,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  following  general 
statements: 


o   The  program  has  expanded  from  demonstrations  which  served  blind, 
deaf,  and  spinal  cord  injured  persons  to  demonstrations  for  a  wide 
array  of  disabilities  and  for  the  severely  disabled  in  general.'4* 

<         o    Interventions  demonstrated  by  the  projects  have  resulted  in  re- 

• ports  of 'substantial    numbers  of   severely  disabled  persons,  in 
all  categories,  becoming  eligible  for  and  benefiting  from  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services. 
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o  fcpefluently  successful  project  methods  and  techniques  are  incorporated  into 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  programs  sustained  with  non-Federal 
dollars  and  used  in  part  or  whole  throughout  a  State. 

o   Demonstrations  with  42  severely  disabled  elderly  blind  persons  in  Virginia 
provided  services  to  those  persons  in  the  community  for  $186,069,  a  cost 
savings  of  $131,709  over  the  total  cost  of  a  nursing  home* 

o    Seventeen  model  spinal  cord  systems  have  beeA  initiated  throughout  the 
country  resulting  in  more  effective  services  by  State  vocational  rehabili- 
,  tation  agencies,  private  rehabilitation  facilities  and  medical  institu- 
tions* ,A  national  coordinating  center  for  retrieval  and  analysis  of 
standardized  data  has  been  established  as  part  of  the  nodel  system 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

A  contract  to  the  Berkeley  Planning  Associates,  Berkeley,  California, 
awarded  in  1979,  is  expected  to  develop  a  system  for  evaluating-RSA  discre- 
tionary projects  and  programs.  The  proposed  design  calls  for  established 
standards  fof  project  planning,  for  project  reporting,  and  for  outcome 
evaluations.  *  * 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 

For  further  information  on  program  operation  and  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Rodney  Pelton 
"(202)  2*5-0249 

or 

Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  Projects  and  Demonstrations  for  Making  Recreational 
Activities  Accessible  to  Handicapped  Individuals  (CFDA  NO,  84,128) 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Section  311  (a)  (3)  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1 973%  as  amended. 


September  30,  1983 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


S  2,000,000 


1981 


Such  sums  as 
necessary 


1982 


1,884,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  for  the  support  of  special 
projects  and  demonstrations,  and  related  research  and  evaluation,  concerned 
with  operating  programs  to  demonstrate  methods  of  making  recreation  activi- 
ties fully  accessible  to  handicapped  individuals,  including  the  renovation 
and  construction  of  facilities,  where  appropriate.    To  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  existing  facilities  for  the  provision  of  recreation  act ivities^  are 
expected  to  be  utilized  so  that  the  need  for  the  renovation  or  construction 
of  facilities  can  be  avoided.    Activities  carried  out  under  this  program  nrast 
focus  on  as  broad  a  range  of  recreation  activities  as  is  appropriate  to  the 
geographical  area,  including  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation  activities;  compe- 
titive, active,  "and  quiet  recreation  activities;  social  activities;  and  recre- 
ation activities  related  to  the  fine  arts.    These  activities  may  include  but 
are  not*  1  imited  to  arts,  tamping,  dance,  drama,  fitness,  4-K,  scouting,  sports, 
swimming,  travel,  and  other  related  recreation  activities.    These  projects 
must  demonstrate  innovative  ways  in  whicn  recreational  activities  can  be 
made  fully  accessible  to  handicapped  individuals,  with  special  emphasis  on 
those  who  are  the  most  severely  handicapped.  / 

State  and  puolic  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  are 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  authority. v  v 

Program  Operations: 

Federal  funds  under  this  program  will  be  advance  funded,  that  is,  * 
appropriated  in  one  fiscal  year  for  obligation  and  expenditure  in  the  succeed-v 
ing  fiscal  year. 


1/  Authorization  of  $12,210,000  to  oe  shared  by  Sections  310,  21 1 ,  3!  2,  31*, 


and  315. 


Program  Scope: 

In  FY  82,  eight  projects  were  in  operation,  representing  a  broad  range  of 
indoor/outdoor  winter  and  summer  activities. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  information  on  program  effectiveness,  service  del  ivery,  etc. ,  is  available. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 
None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

« 

None 

For  further  information  on  program  operations  and  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Rodney  Pelton 
(202)  245-0249 

or 

Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Special  Projects  for  Handicapped  Migratory 
and  Seasonal  Farmworkers  (CFOA  No.  84.128) 


Legislation: 


tat  ion  Act  of  1  973, 
Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1983 

1/  Appropriation 

$  735,000 
735,000 
820,000 
530,000 
1,530,000 
1,530,000 
1,530,000 
1,325,000 
942,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  migratory  agricultural  and  sedsonal  farmworkers,  and 
to  members  of  their  families  who  are  with  them,  whether  or  not  handicapped, 
when  such  services  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the .agricultural 
workers.    The  goal  of  these  demonstration  projects  is  to  provide  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  migratory  workers  which  will  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire new  work  skills  and  thereby  become  qualified  to  obtain  employment 
in  other  areas,  or  "settle  out"  (obtain  permanent  employment)  and  leave  the 
migrant  stream;  or  to  provide  treatment  necessary  for  the  client  to  continue 
as  a  migratory  or  seasonal  farmworker. 


Rehabili- 

Year 

Authorization 

1974 

$  735,000 

1975 

735,000 

1976 

320,000 

1977 

530,000 

1978 

1,530,000 

1979 

1,530,000 

1980 

1,530,000 

1981 

1,530,000 

1982 

2/ 

1/    The  authorization  ceiling  is  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year;  5% 
~    of  the  amount  appropriated^  Part  B,  Title  III  projects  is 
earmarked  by  statute  for  Section  312  projects. 

2/    Authorization  of  $12,210,000  to  be  shared  by  Sections  310,  311, 
~     312,  314,  and  315. 


-2- 


Regional  Offices  monitor  projects  and  site  visits  are  made  to  projects 
by  Central  Office  Project  Officers  and  Regional  Office  representatives. 
The  State  agency  also  monitors  projects  in  accordance  with  their  monitoring 
systems. 

Clients  receiving  services  must  be  handicapped  migratory  or  seasonal 
farmworkers. 

Program  Scope: 

State  rehabilitation  agencies  are  grantees  for  these  projects.  In 
FY  81 f  the  appropriation  for  this  program  was  $1,530,000.    In  FY  82  this 
amount  supported  11  projects  located  in  11  States;  when  programs  started  in 
1974  only  7  projects  were  established.    Funds  are  awarded  on- a  90%  Federal 
10%  State  matching  basis.   Maintenance  payments  are  consistent  with  payments 
made  to  other  handicapped  individuals  in  the  State  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.    The  FY  82  appropriation  ($942,001^ will  support  nine  projects. 

Around  1,500  persons  are  being  servkl.  Mexican  Anerican  workers  compose 
the  majority  of  the  target  population  served  by  the  projects. 


The  program  cooperates  with  the  Department  <^f  Labor  and  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Through  these  special  projects,  comprehensiveHocational  rehabilitation 
services  are  made  available.    These  services  Include  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
outreach,   specialized   bilingual  counseling,  physical /mental  restoration, 
prevocational  adjustment,  vocational  training,  and  job  placement.  Because 
of  the  high  mobility  rate  of  the  clients  and  their  remote  rural  employment, 
it  is  /iot  always  possible  to  complete  the  entire  rehabilitation  process,  or 
provide  VR  services  in  the  traditional  manner. 

*■ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

1.    State  agencies  have  absorbed  and  incorporated  some  projects 
into  their  ongoing  operations. 

Z.   A  "tracking  system"  was  established  May  1981  through  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  thdrMigrant  Student  Record 
Transfer  System.    This  enables  VR  services  to  be  continued 
as  clients  move  .from  job  to  job. 

3.    Projects  have  been  successful  in  developing  innovative 
methods *and~techniques  to  assist  this  target  population. 
Clients  have  been  treated  for  disabilities  of  long  dura- 
tion earmarked  by  statute  for  Section  312  projects. 
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4*     Annual  conference  enables  Project  Directors  to  consider  and 
develop  effective  methods  to  improve  project  operations. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 
None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Rehabilitation  Service  Administration 

« 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Roberta  Church 
(202)  245-0890 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

N  Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults 
(CFDA  No.  84.128) 


Legislation: 

Section  313  of  the  Rehat 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended 

Funding  History:  • 


Expiration  Date: 


1  itation 

oeptemoer  ju,  iyoj 

Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1969 

5  1/ 

$  600,000 

1970 

570,000 

1971 

3,100,000  2/ 

1972 

600,000 

1973 

5,600,000 

5,600,000  3/ 

1974 

600,000 

600,000 

1975 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1976 

*  2,100,000 

2,100,000 

1977 

2,100,000  . 

2,100,000 

1978 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

1979 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

1980 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

1981 

3,500,000 

3,200,000 

1982 

3,500,000 

3,137,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  (HKNC)  was  created  by  Congress  and 
charged  with  three  major  responsibilities:    (1)  provision  of  comprehensive 
services  to  the  most  severely  disabled  and  disadvantaged  deaf-blind  youths 
and  adults  in  the  nation;  (2)  train  personnel  to  -work  with  deaf-blind  persons 
and  their  families;  and  (3)  conduct  research  to  develop  training  techniques, 
innovative  social  services  and  special  aids  and  devices. 

Prograjn  Operations: 

Section  313  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  authorizes  an  agreement  with  any 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  for  establishing  and  operating, 
including  construction  and  equipment,  a  center  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped  individuals  who  are  both  deaf  and  b11mf.~  -ITrat-cent-er-  H  ks\am~. 


1/    Congress  did  not  authorize  specific  funding  for  HKNC  operations  until 
FY  1973. 

2/    FY  1971  $600,000  for  operations;  $2,500,000  construction  funds. 

3/    FY  1973  $600,000  for  operations;  $5,000,000  construction  funds. 


32. 


as  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults.  The 
Center  has  one  main  facility  at  Sands  Point,  New  York,  where  deaf-blind 
individuals  are  referred  from  all  50  states  through  HKNCs  network  of  nine 
regional  offices. 

Program  Scope: 

The  Center  seryes  50  trainees  at  its  main  facility  and  provides  referral 
and  counseling  to  another  870  deaf-blind, persons  through  its  regional  offices. 
The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  is  the  only  center  of  its. kind  in  this 
country  that  provides  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  to  deaf-blind 
individuals.   As  a  result  of  the  training  received  at  the  National  center, 
trainees  were  placed  in  professional  employment,  sheltered  workshops,  re- 
turned to  school  and  a  few  are  currently  awaiting  employment. 

The  Center's  research  program  continues  to  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
ment aryl-testing  of  aids  and  appliances  which  will  enable  deaf-blind  persons 
to  lew  improved  social  and  economic  lives.    The  program  is  also  intensely 
involved  in  initiating  new  research  and  demonstration  efforts  necessary  to 
exteW  and  expand  services  to.  people  who  are  deaf-blind.    An  example  of  the 
result  of  research  is  Telebraille,  a  system  designed  at  the  Center  for  trans-  " 
mittirtg  braille.    The  first  transmission  was  made  between  Chicago,  Illinois 
and  Wie  Helen  Keller  National  Center.   The  research  program  at  the  National 
Center  is  currently  in  the  process  of  modifying  the  system  as  a  result  of 
the  input  of  deaf/blind  people. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

A  joint  effort  between  RSA  and  the  Office  of  Special  Education  is  under- 
way to  evaluate  the  needs  and  availability  of  services  to  deaf-blind 
individuals. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 


For  further  information  about  program  operation  and  effectiveness, 


Contact:   Rodney  Pel  ton 
(202)  472-3014 


Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 


or 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Projects  With  Industry  (CFDA  No.  84.128B) 

Legislation:        v  Expiration  Date: 

Section  621  of  the  September  20,  1983 

Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended 

Funding  History:  Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1970  1/  $  900,000 

1971  2,000,000 

1972  1,000,000 

1973  1,000,000 

1974  1,000,000 

1975  1,000,000 

1976  1, 000*000 

1977  3,619,000 

1978  4,500,000 

1979  4,500,000 

1980  5,500,000 

1981  5,250,000 

1982  $    8,000,000  7,510,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Projects  with  Industry  (PWI)  provide  handicapped  individuals  with  train- 
ing, employment,  supportive  services,  and  assistance  within  business,  indus- 
try, or  other  realistic  work  settings  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  competi- 
tive employment  and  to  permit  them  to  secure  and  maintain  employment* 

The  projects  with  Industry  program  is  focused  on  the  establishment  of  a 
partnership  arrangement  between  the  rehabilitation  community  and  the  private 
sector,  in  arder  to  expand  vocational  training  and  job  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped people.    A  major  objective  of  the  program  is  to  enlist  the  support  of 
business,  industry,  and  organized  labor  and  utilize  their  management,  leader- 
ship and  technical  expertise. 

It  is  a  major  private  business  initiative  involving  corporations,  labor 
organizations,  trade  associations',  foundations,  and  voluntary  agencies  which 
operate  through  a  partnership  arrangment  with  the  rehabilitation  community 


If    Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


This  program  utilizes  a  cooperative  financial  arrangement  to  link  RSA 
and  private  employers  as  well  as  other  entities,  both  profit-making  *tnd 
non-profit,  1n  a  partnership  effort  to  facilitate  the  training  and  place- 
ment . of  handicapped  people  in  the  private  competitive  marketplace. 

New  applications  are  subject  to  the  RSA  peer  review  process.    It  1s  a 
discretionary  program  operated'at  the  national  level. 

Program  Scope: 

The  PWI  program  1s  a  national  network  1n  which  private  business  and 
industry,  labor  unions,  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  trade  associations 
work  together  with  State  VR  agencies  to  train  handicapped  people  for 
employment  in  the  private  competitive  marketplace. 
The  program  1s  national  in  scope  with  projects  strategically  located  in 
areas  providing  realistic  opportunities  for  jobs.   The  more  than  50  projects 
affiliated  with  major  corporations  and  unions  serve  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  and  physically  disabled  individuals. 

The  projects  averaged  $100,000  in  Federal  funds  with  additional  resources 
being  contributed  by  the  private  sector  in  both  funds  and  manpower. 

Placement  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  average  $1000  per  handicapped 
person,  not  including  other  resources  contributed  by  State  VR  agencies 
and  the  private  Sector. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  PWI  program  in  the  1968  Amendments  to  the  VR  Act, 
nearly  50,000  handicapped  individuals  have  gained  jobs  in  private  competitive 
empl  oyment . 

o   In  1980,  more  than  5,500  people  obtained* permanent  employ- 
ment through  this  program,  acquiring  jobs  ranging  from 
entry  level  occupations  to  skilled  and  highly  technical 
as  well  as  managerial • 

o  Computed  on  a  full-year  basis,  these  5,500  individuals 
will  earn  a  minimum  of  $35  million  during  FY  1981. 

o  PWI  clients   trained  and   placed   under  the  direction  of  0 
the  Electronic  Industries  Foundation   earn  an  average  of 
$10,739  per  year.  4 

o   PWI  clients  trained  and  placed  in  all  projects  earn  sal- 
laries  beginning  with  $7,000  to  $30,000  depending  upon 
their  level  of  training  and  specialized  skills. 


o   PWI  clients  trained  and  placed  under  the  PWI  project  conducted 
by  AFL/CIO  (Human  Resources  Division)  earn  an  average  of  $12,150 
per  year;  the  range  of  $6,864  to  $29,120.    Examples  of  jobs  are  ~ 
craftsmen,  machinists,  etc.  ^ 

o   Private  business  and  Industry  contribute  not  only  the  mandated  20 
percent  matching  rate  requirement  but  more  Importantly  provide 
executive  management  direction  and  other  Important  administrative 
and  professional  services. 

o   PWI   projects   are   evaluated  and  funded  1n  general  by  measuring 
productivity   and   cost/effectiveness  factors  (e.g.,  the  product 
1s  the  placement  of  the  client  1n  a  job  and  the  cost  of  tne  ptace- 
ment  1s  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  placements  .into  the 
total  amount  of  the  Federal  grant  (100  placements  for  $100,000 
equals  $1,000  per  placement). 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

<  > 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 


For  further  information  on  program  operation  or  effectiveness 

Contact:    Thomas  Fleming 

(202)    245-3189  , 

Or 


-Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date: 


Title  VII,  Part  8,  Section  711 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended 


September  30,  1983 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorization" 


Appropriation 


1979 
-1980 
1981 
1982 


$  80,000,000  1/ 
150,000,000 
200,000,000. 
19,400,000  2/ 


$  2,000,000 


15,000,000 
18,000,000 
17,280,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


This  program  provides  discretionary  grants  to  establish  and  operate 
Centers  for  Independent  Living,  which  are  described  as  facilities  offering  a 
combination  of  rehabilitation  services  in  order  that  severely  handicapped 
individuals  may  live  more  independently  in  family  and  community  settings, 
or  secure,  and  maintain  employment.    A  key  feature  of  the  program  is  the 
substantial  involvement  of  handicapped  individuals  in  policy  direction  and 
management  of  established  Centers. 

Program  Operation: 

The  principal  eligible  applicant  for  grants  under  this  program  is  the 
c    ignated  State  Unit  which  administers  the  Title  I  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Program  (or  units  in  States  having  one  agency  serving  blind  individuals 
and  one  serving  all  other  handicapped  individuals).    However,  should  the 
designated  State  unit(s)  not  apply  in  any  fiscal  year  within  six  months 
after  the  date  which  applications  are  accepted,  applications  may  then  be 
accepted  from  local  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 


1/  Authorization,  1979  to  1981,  covers  all  of  Title  VII. 


2/  Authorization  for  Part  B  6nly. 


Services  are  keyed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  severely  djsabled  to  live 
more  Independently  1n  family  and  community.    The  Act  establishes  priority  for 
service  to  Individuals  not  receiving  services  under  other  sections  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Att.   The  grants  average  $250,000  each;  each  local  program 
extends  the  range  of  services  available  for  severely  disabled  persons  through 
case, and  program  advocacy  at  the  local  level. 

Program  Scope:  * 

In  Fiscal  Year  1981,  the  second  year  of  operation  of  this  program,  awards 
have  been  made  to  59  grantees,  for  operation  1n  FY  82.    Seven  of  these  were 
grants  to  local  organizations;  the  remainder  to  38  general  agencies;  10  blind 
agencies;  and  four  1n  response  to  joint  applications  submitted  by  the  general 
and  blind  agencies  in  those  States.   Forty-one  of  the  State  units  have  chosen 
to  contract  with  one  or  more  local  private  nonprofit  organizations  so  that  122 
sites  receive  support  in  whole  or  1n  part  through  this  program. 

Continuation  applications, show  that  most,  projects  have  developed  a  set 
of  services  specified  in  the  enabling  legislation.   Some  of  the  loca.1  sites 
focus  on  a  single  disability,  e.g.,  mental  retardation,  mobility  Impaired,  or 
physically  disabled;  however,  most  are  att§mg£ing  to  make  avail abjA^fi| 
services  that  are  in  place  to  a  wide  variegjfeof  disabling  conditiWML 

There  is  not  at  this  time  any  prescribe*  reporting  format  or  require- 
ment that  data  be  collected  and  reported  1n  terms  of  disabilities  served, 
serviced  provided,  and  other  such  characteristics.    Nonetheless,  most  pro-  * 
jects  are  developing,  or  have  in  place,  data  collection  systems  responsive 
to  tfieir  own  needs. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

There  1s  no  system  in  place  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  program 
on  a  national  basis.    However,  most  projects  have  in  place,  or  are  developing 
systems  to  evaluate  their  own  operations  both  1n  terms  of  management  effec- 
tiveness, and  benefit  to  severely  disabled  persons  who  receive  services. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

An  EvaluabiHty  Assessment  of  this  program  was  completed  by  the  American 
Institute  for  Research  under  contract  to  the  Department  of  Education.  This 
EvaluabiHty  Assessment  concluded  that  there  exists  substantial  agreement 
by  policy  makers  and  program  operators  in  the  goals  of  the  programs.  They 
found  that  all  programs  were  operational,  even  those  funded  only  a  short-time. 
Staff  were  predominately  disabled  in  most  Centers.    Cpnsumers  were  involved 
in  management  and  policy  development.   The  Centers  have  initiated  direct 
services  to  clients,  referrals  of  clients  to  Gther  agencies,  and  are  working 


to  influence  the  community.    They  note  that  Centers  could  typically  provide 
evaluative/operational  data  ort  staff  size  and  responsibility;  disabled 
staff  and  their  roles;  sources  of  funding  other'than  Part  B;  number  served, 
their  disabilities,  serviced,  demographics,  service  plans  and  indications  of  ' 
•plan  achievement;  contacts  with  other  resources  including  efforts  to  secure 
further  funding;  and  many  can  supply  detailed  information  about  client  needs, 
resources  independence  status  (e.g.,  living  arrangements),  and  gains.  The 

Evaluability  Assessment  notes  further  efforts  most  needed  include  systematic, 

* 

consistent  national  data  collection;  systematic  sharing  of  information/ 
methods/materials;  streamlined  policy  making  procedures;  and  help  for'  new 
Centers  in  business  and  personnel  management. 

The  Management  Infcirmat ion  System  (MIS)  being  developed  by  the  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration  for  all  its  programs  includes  functional 
assessment  indicators  and  status  indicators  which  should  be  of  use  in  the 
evalualuat ion  of  tfie  impact  of  Independent  Living  services  in  assisting 
severely  disabled  persons  to  live  more  independently. 

This  MIS  is  currently  undergoing  preliminary  field  testing. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

No  national  data  are  collected  on'a  uniform  basis  at  this  time.  Narrative 
reports,  supported  in  most  cases  by  tabular  data,  are  contained  in' continu- 
ation applications  submitted  for  year  three  (10)  grantees  and  year^two  (49) 
grantees. 

For  further- information  about  program  operations  and  program  effective- 
ness, 

*  \* 
Contact :    Willi  arc  J.  Bean 
*  (202)  245-0890 

or 

Eugene  Tucker  . 
(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


( 

Program  Name: 

National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  (CFDA  No.  84.133)^., 


Legislation: 


Title  M  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended 


Expl&atJ  on  J)ate-: 
September  30,  1983 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


AuthJ&zation 
1/ 


Appropriation 


25,000,000 
25,000,000 
32,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 
90,000,000 
35,000,000 


$  12,200 
•  17,780 
20,443 
28,345 
30,625 
32,213 
31,700 
» 29,764 
31,635 
31,696 
19,846 
k  20,096 
20,000 
24,000 
29,000 
31,500 
31,500 
31,487 
29,750 
28,560 


,000 
,000  ' 
,000 
,000  ' 
,000 
,000  ' 
,000  r 
,000 
,000 
,000  ( 
,000 
,000 
,000  - 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,500  2J 
,000 
,000  1/ 


Program  6oa1s  and  Objectives f 

The  overall  goal  1s  to^provide  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  approach 
to  the  conduct  of  research,  demonstrations,  and  related  activities  on  behalf 
of  handicapped  persons,  1n.  accordance  with  a  plan  for  rehabilitation  research 
developed  under  this  Act.  -Research,  demonstrations,  and  related  activities 
are  conducted  by  making  grants  and  awarding  contracts  to  develop  knowledge 
that  will  Improve  rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped  persons. 

The  Institute  also: 

o  Disseminates  all  the  R&D  Information  thus  developed  on  rehabilita- 
tion procedures,  methods,  and  devices  designed  to  help  handicapped  persons 
live  more  Independently. 

1/   No  established  authorization  1963  to  1973. 

2/  A  transfer  of  $12,500  was  made  to  the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped. 

3/   Transfers  to:    SEP  ($100,000),  ICA  ($199,838),  0PM  (30,000),  OIRH  ($8,790) 
and  RSA  ($46,500).    Transfers  from:    NIMH  ($18,200)  and  PCEH  ($2,000) 


,.  -  2  - 

-  * 

o  Develops  and  Improves  technological  devices  and  equipment  and  dis- 
tributes and  otherwise  makes  these  devices  available  to  handicapped 
persons, 

o  Coordinates,  through  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Handicapped  Research 
established  by  Section  203  of  the  Act,  all  Federal  programs  and  poli- 
cies relating  to  research  1n  rehabilitation;  and  1n  doing  this,  works 
'  with  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped, established  by  Title  IV  of  the  Act. 

o   Produces,  1n  conjunction  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  Departments, 
statistical  reports  and  data  on  the  employment,  health,  income,  and 
other  demographic  characteristics  of  handicapped  persons;  disseminates 
such  information  to  rehabilitation  professionals  and  other  relevant 
persons;  and  uses  this  'information  to  help  plan  and  evaluate  all  re- 
habilitation research  and  services • 

o   Develops  and  submits  to  Congress  and  the  President  a  Long-Range  Plan 
that  will  identify  research  needing  to  be  done,  funding  priorities 
for  it,  and  timetables  for  doing  the  research.  / 

Program  Operations; 

Research  may  be  conducted  on  all  major  disabilities  and  all  aspects  of 
rehabilitating  disabled  persons.    These  research  activities  are  conducted  in 
part  in.  "Center"  programs,  each  with  a  broad  core  area  of  investigation. 
These  programs  include  Research  and  Training  Centers  (26),  Rehabilitation 
Engineering  Centers  (17)  and  Rehabilitation  Research  Institutes  (RRIs) (1) • 
In  addition,  there  are  individual  grant  award  projects,  each  of  which  works 
on  a  narrower,  more  specific  problem  int  research  or  dissemination.   There  is 
also  a  special  program  of  international"  research  supported  by  P.L.  83-480  funds 

In  all  projects  and  programs,  the  dissemination  and  use  of  the  R&D 
products  are  emphasized.    This  emphasis  prevails  throughout  all  activities, 
and  is'frlso  formalized  in  a  research  utilization  component,  which  stresses 
dissemination,  information  services,  and  investigations  into  the  processes 
of  change  and  innovation,  and  how  to  facilitate  them,  so  that  new  findings 
can  be  adopted  into  ongoing  service  programs.    Information  on  what  is  going 
on  at' the  project  level  reaches  the  field  through  special  dissemination 
efforts  such  as  Rehab  Briefs,  general  information  services  provided  by  NIHR's 
National  Rehabilitation  Information  Center,  and  by  lists  of  active  projects 
compiled  by  NIHR. 
♦ 

NIHR  operates  through  a  discretionary  grant  program,  although  some  con- 
tracts are  also  funded.    Eligibility  requirements  vary  somewhat  for  NIHR's 
'different  program  authorities  (Research  and  Training  Centers  (RT^),  Research 
Engineering  Centers  (REC),  Research  .Utilization  (RU),  and  Research  and 
Demonstration  Projects),  but  grantees  generally  are  universities,  hospitals, 
public  and  private  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  profit  and  nonprofit  research 
organizations.   Applications  are  referred  to  peer  review  panels  constituted  for 
each  topical  area  or  priority  in  which  proposals  are  solicited.    NIHR  maintains 


a  register  of  qualified  peer  reviewers  and  has  made  special  efforts  to  assure 
that  qualified  handicapped  and  minority  Individuals  are  1n  the  registry. 
Funding  ranges  fro*  one  to  five  years,  with  most  Centers  being  funded  for  the 
60-«onth  time  period.   Once  project  grants  are  funded,  and  contract  awards  made, 
they  are  monitored  by  NIHR  project  officers* 

Progran  Scope: 

The  total  NIHR  research  appropriation  for  FY  81  (and  used  1n  FY  82)  was 
$29.75  milHofi.    Of  this,  approximately  $29  million  was  committed  to  on-going 
projects:  $15,705  million  was  devoted  to  the  Research  and  Training  Centers' 
(RTC)  Program,  $3.92  million  to  Individual  R&D  grant  awards  (Including  RRIs), 
$8,029  to  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Centers  (REkj  and  $1,502  million  to 
Research  Utilization  Projects. 

The  NIHR  research  appropriation  for  FY  1982  was  $28.56  million.   Of  this, 
approximately  $15.6  million  was  devoted  to  the  RTC  program;  $8.1  million  to  the 
REG  program;  and  $2.0  million  to  discrete  grants  and  contracts  for  research  and 
$2.0  million  for  research  utilization. 

Research  and  Training  Centers  Program: 


Eleven  Medical  RTCs  are  funded  at  a  total  level  of  about  $10  million. 
Their  work  covers  many  medical  areas,  such  as  cardiopulmonary  disease, 


spinal  cord  Injury,  health  care  delivery,  special  problems  of  the  severely 
impaired,  independent  Hying,  biofeedback,  and  neuromuscular  dysfunctions. 

There  are  1n  addition,  four  vocational  RTCs  (2.6  million),  one  on 
deafness  ($3.3  million,  three  on  psychosocial  research  ($1.5  million),  two 
on  mental  Illness  ($510,000),  two  on  aging  ($450,000),  one  on  Independent 
living  ($295,000),  one  on  blind  ($290,000). 

All  of  these  RTC  awards  go  to  major  universities.   Most  are  affiliated 
with  service  programs  and  are  geographically  dispersed.    RTCs  are  structured 
to  include  a  consumer  input  component  which  explores  a  broad  'core  area*  of 
problems.    In  each  one,  research,  training,  and  services  are  mutually  supportive. 
They  are  also  able  to  attract  outside  resources  to  further  their  efforts, 
and  they  emphasize  dissemination  and  use  of  R&D  results  obtained. 

Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center  Program: 

There  are  17  RECs  designed  to  produce  new  scientific  knowledge,  equip- 
ment and  devices  for  handicapped  persons.   They  specialize  in  such  areas  as 
sensory  aids  for  the  blind  and  deaf, /total  joint  replacement,  mobility  systems 
for  severely  impaired  persons,  electpcal  stimulation  of  paralyzed  nerves  and 
muscles,  architectural  barriers,  and  spinal  cord  injury.   These  awards  generally 
go  either  to  hospitals,  universities,  or  foundations,  etc.,  that  have  close 
working  relationships  with  universities.   Many  RECs  include  an  advisory  component, 
and  all  develop  manpower  and  training  programs  through  which  the  devices  can  be 
safely  introduced  into  service  programs. 
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Individual  R&D  Grant  Awards: 

Approximately  52  million  was  obligated  through  individual  grant  awards, 
including  one  RRI.    The  latter  (total  funding  approximately  $500,000)  has  a 
core^area  job  development  and  placement,  for  severely  handicapped  persons, 
*  T^e  remaining  individual  grant  awards  are  for  research  in  the  broad  areas  of 
<f  psychological  and  medical  problems,  sensory  disabilities,  spinal  cord  injury, 
Vsewre  burns,  end-stage  renal  disease,  head  trauma,  and  other  specific  problems, 
^    In  addition,  about  $2  million  is  devoted  to  research  utilization  projects, 
\  which  mainly  offer  coordinated  dissemination  and  information  services,  promote 
innovations  in  service  programs  based  on  R4D  results,  and  instill  an  awareness 
of  change  processes. 
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In  actainistering  this  total  program,  NIHR  pays  careful  attention  to  the 
research  needs  of  handicapped  persons,  and  uses  these  data  to  prioritize  the 
projects  funded.    In  developing  its  Long-Range  Plan,  NIHR  received  input  on 
need  from  4,000  organizations,  rehabilitation  facilities,  and  individuals 
with  known  expertise  in  rehabilitation,  and  used  this  data  to  set  and  pri- 
oritize R4D  'goals'.  '  A 'participatory  planning  conference  was  also  convened. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  opinions  of  handicapped  persons  them- 
selves, to  the  organizations  that  represent  them,  and  to  the  mandates  set 
fourth  in  legislation.    Knowledge  of  research  already  done,  and  results 
obtained*  also  served  to  identify  knowledge  gaps  needing  to  be  filled. 
Certain  projects  contain  built-in  evaluation  plans  which  gather  Information 
on  research  needs  in  the  rehabilitation  field.    Regional  Offices  were  also 
consulted  in  this  effort  to  identify  research  needs  as  a  guide  to  planning 
and  prioritizing  research  to  be  funded. 

In  FY  1982  NIHR  proposed  research  priorities  for  both  FY  1982  and  FY  19§3 
for  public  comment.    Several  thousand  responses  were  received,  responses  were 
tablulated,  and  revisions  were  made  to  the  priority  statements  in  most  cases. 
NIHR  is  planning  a  major  participatory  planning  activity,  working  jointly  with 
other  OSERS  components  in"  preparation  for  the  revised  Long-Range  Plan  in  1984. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

During  FY  81,  NIHR  met  the  following  mandates  set  forth  in  its 
legislation: 

o  It  formulated  a  comprehensive  Long-Range  Plan  that  is  not%only  a 
guide  for  future  activities,  but  also  a  source  of  information  on 
research  needs  in  rehabilitation. 

o    It  convened  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Handicapped  Research,  bring- 
.  ing  in  afWelevant  agencies,  the  mission  being  to  identify,  assess, 
and  coordinate  all  Federal  programs  and  activities  dealing  with 
rehabil itatTtm  research.    Accomplishments  included  (1)  development 
of  an  informal  interagency  research  information  exchange  system  as 
a  basic  preliminary  to  significant  cooperation;  (2)  formation  of 
subcommittees  grouped  by  areas^df  expertise;  (3)  sharing  interagency 
resources  to  evaluate  assistive'  devices  and  equipment;  (4)  joint 
funding  of  a  few  mutually  beneficial'  research  activities;  and  (5)  a 
preliminary  survey  to  determine  the  extent  and  type  of  rehabilitation 
research  activities  carried  out  by  these  various  agencies. 
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Evaluations  of  ttemajor  component  programs  of  NIHR  have  been  completed, 
c^flrst,  the  total  Resejr\h  and  Training  Center  program  was  evaluated „  Major 
findings  are  as  follows: 

o  The  RTC  program  has  a  sound  conceptual  base,  the  synergistic  Inter- 
action of  research,  training,  and  client  services  being  especially 
effective. 

o   The  program  1s  exceptionally  active,  with  some  300  Individual 

studies  underway  at  any  given  time,  and  600  training  programs  serving 
60,000  participants  conducted  annually* 

o   The  RTC  Program      an  effective  resource  magnet;  that  1s,  1t 
was  able  to  attract  an  additional  75  cents  from  other  sources 
for  every  dollar  NIHR  awarded  to  the  Centers . 

o   The  RTC  Program  has  supplied  many  noteworthy  Innovations  to  the 
field  of  rehabilitation*  > 

Secondly,  tthe  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center  program       been  evaluated. 
An  important  finding  was  that  the  program  has  been  ver£  successful  in  de- 
fining "Rehabilitation  Engineering"  as  a  field,  stimulating  RE  university 
programs,  and  attracting  graduate  students*   A  number  of  suggestions  for 
improvement  were  made,  including  need  for  closer  work  with  Industry  to 
develop  and  market  assistive  devices;  closer  liaison  with  other  sectors 
.  of  the  rehabilitation  service  community;  expanded  technical  assistance  at 
the  Federal  level;  clarification  of  goals  (i.e.,  research  vis-a-vis  develop/ 
market /utilization);  more  systematic  information  on  devices,  etc*,  that  are 
available;  and  possible  development  of  a  systematic  capacity  for  development, 
evaluation,  and  distribution  of  assistive  devices      working  with  Industry. 

Although  these  recommendations  are  in  their  totality  quite  demanding, 
some  have  been  Implemented.    For  example,  ABLEDATA  now  offers  good  informa- 
tion on  available  devices;  and  three  Rehabilitation  Demonstration  Units  or  Labs 
have  been  set  up,  where  clients  may  come  to  see,  try  out,  and  learn  more  about 
available  assistive  devices.   Further,  in  response  to  the  need  for  close  liai- 
son with  the  rehabilitation  community,  a  manual  on  rehabilitation  engineering^ 
for  rehabilitation  counselors  has  been  prepared.    In  response  to  other  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  evaluation  study,  the  REC  program  1s  (1)  developing  a  plan  to 
work  more  closely  with  industry  in  developing  and  marketing  devices  to  aid  handi- 
capped persons;  and  (2)  through  the  Interagency  Committee,  is  working  more  closely 
than  before  with  other  Federal  agencies  on  this  same  matter; 

Fourth,  NIHR's  whole  Research  Utilization  effort  was  comprehensively 
evaluated,  and  a  number  of  significant  recommendations  made: 

(1)  A  Division  (or  other  substantial  program  unit)  of  rehabilitation 
knowledge  dissemination  and  utilization  should  be  established**! 
NIHR,  witf\  a  stature  and  responsibility  commensurate  with  the 
size  of  the  total  NIHR  R4D  program  and  the  importance  of  utili- 
zing obtained  R4D  results. 
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(2)  A  Rehabilitation  Diffusion  Network,  modeled  after  the  Department 
of  Education^  National  Diffusion  Network,  should  be  developed, 
its   purpose   being  to  Identify   field-generated  Innovations  1n 
service  practices,  test  their  worth,  then  diffuse  them  more  widely 
This  model  has  proved  very  sound  and  cost-effective  In  promoting 
educational  innovations*   Applications  are  currently  sought  to  fund 
such  a  project  1n  FY  83. 

(3)  Identify  and  fund  reports  1n  areas  needing  state-of-the-art 
assessment*   Each  report  would  Include  new  clinical  practices  not 
yet  written  up  1n  the  literature  (hence,  would  be  completely  up- 
to-date),  and  a  reasonable  consensus  among  chosen  experts  as  to 
what  is  1n  fact  known  and  usable,  and  what  is  not*   This  feature 
of  involving  prestigious  professionals,  and  publishing  the  state- 
of-the-art  in  a  respected  journal,  would  strongly  promote  ulizatlon. 
NIHR  has  let  contracts  for  five  studies  in  the  state-of-the-art  1n 
selected  areas* 

(4)  Develop  a  system  to  inform  disabled  persons  themselves  about 
progress  in  research  affecting  them,  and  innovative  assistive 
devices  of  use  to  them.   The  A8LEDATA  system  was  Implemented  in 
FY  82  to  provide  this  Information. 

(5)  Develop  an  automated  data  base  (storage,  retrieval,  and  related 
information  services)  or  publish  ap  ongoing  rehabilitation  re- 
search and  knowledge  document,  to  serve  researchers,  R&D  program 
managers,  service  providers,  and  handicapped  persons  themselves* 

(6)  Establish  a  related  data  base  on  the  demographics  of  disability, 
to  reveal  the  dimensions  of  need  to  researchers,  planners,  and  { 
service  providers;  and  to  show  also  significant  trends  needing 
attention.    In  FY  82,  as  a  result  of  the  report  from  a  planning 
grant,  NIHR  1s  contracting  art  to  Implement  this  activity.  The 
agency  has  worked  closely  with  the  Demographics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  to  establish  the 
data  base.    In  addition,  NIHR  1s  developing  an  automated  data 
collection  system  to  assist  in  an  evaluation  of  the  agency  and 
its  total  program. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

None. 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


NIHR  Long-Range  Plan,  Vol.  1,  1980 

"Research  &  Training  Centers  -  Overview"  (1980)  (Special  Centers 
Office  —  In-house  document)  P* 
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"Annual  Report  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  to 
the  President  and  the  £ongress  on   Federal  Activities  Related 
to  the  Administration  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973"  (1980) 
(ch.  on  NIHR»  pp.  44-64) 

"Rehabilitation  Engineering  Center  Program  Evaluation:  Final  Report 
(Berkeley  Planning  Associates,  Berkeley,  California) 

"Goals  and  the  Goal -Setting  Processes  1n  the  Research  and  Training 
Program"  (Abt  Associates,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts) 

"Final  Report  on  An  Evaluation  of  Two  RSA  (NIHR)  Research  Utilization 
Laboratories"  (National  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies,  Washington, 
O.C.)  1980. 

"NIHR  Research  Priorities  Plan:  Issues  and  Recommendations  for  knowledge 
Dissemination  and  Utilization"  (ICO)  Rehabilitation  and  Research  Center, 
New  York,  N.Y.)  Vm+ ^\ 


For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:    Betty  Jo  Berland 
(202)  472-6551 

or 

Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 


For  further  Information  about^ program  operations, 


Contact:    Richard  R.  Leclalr 
(202)  245-0565 


OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Annual  Evaluation  Report  on  Education  Prograns 


Prdfgram  Name: 

Vocational  Education  -  State  Grants  and  Innovative  Programs 
(CFOA  Nos.  84.048,  84.050) 


Legislation: 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended  by  P.L.  94-482,  Part  A, 
suoparts  2  and  3 


'Funding  History: 


Year 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981  • 

1982 


T 


,$  503 
602 
602 
504 
504 
504 
504 
"450 
830 
1  ,030 
1  ,180 
1  ,325 
1  ,485 


,500,000 
,500,000 
,500,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 


Authori za.tion         Appropriation  \! 


300 
315 
376 
376 
A05 
420 
415 
441 
537 
587 
687 
611 
586 


,336,000 

,302,000 

,682,000 

,682,000 

,347,000 

,973,000 

,529,100 

,382,275 

,833,000  1/ 

,083,000 

,083,000 

,462,000 

,870,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  legislation  assists  States  to  improve  planning  in  the  use  of  all 
resources  available  to  them  for  vocational  education  programs.    It  authorizes 
Federal  grants- to  States  for  the  following  purposes:    (1)  to  extend,  improve, 
and,  where  necessary,  maintain  existing  programs  of  vocational  education; 
(2)  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  education;  (3)  to  develop  and 
aaminister  vocational  programs  so  as  to^el imi nate  sex  discrimination  and  sex 
stereotyping  and  furnish  equal  education  opportunity  in  vocational  education 
to  persons  of  both  sexes;  and  (4)  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  youths 
who  need  the  earnings  to  continue  their  vocational  training  on  a  full-time  basis. 


 i  

\l    This  does  not  include  the  permanent  authorization  of  $7.1  million  aopor- 
tioned  to  the  States  each  year  unde"  the  Snith-Hughes  Act. 

V    Includes  basic  grants  and  'budget  for  program  improvement  and  supportive 
'Services,  under  P.L.  94-432. 
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Grants  to  the  States  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  five-year  State 
plans  and  annual  or  three-year  plans  for  a  variety  of  purposes  cited  under 
Suoparts  Two,  Three,  Four,  and  Five.    Work  study  and  cooperative  education 
programs,  two  fonner  categorial  programs,  were  consolidated  with  the  basic 
grant  program  by  Public  Law  94-482. 

Under  Subpart  Three,  program  improvement  grants  assist  States  in  upgrading 
and  expanding  their  vocational  programs  and  providing  supportive  services. 
Funding  categories  include:    research  programs;  exemplary  and  innovative  pro- 
grams; curriculum  development;  guidance  and  counseling  services;  pre-and  in- 
service  training;  grants  to  overcome  sex  bias;  and  costs  of  supervision  and 
administration  of  vocational  education  programs. 

Vocational  funds  are  appropriated  on  an  advance  basis  to  enable  States*  and 
local  school  officials  to  plan  efficiently. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate  all  vocational 
and  adult  education  programs  in  a  simplified  block  grant  by  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  will  enable  States  and  local  education  agencies  to  use  funds  according  to 
their  individual  needs  *hd  increase  operating  efficiency  at  all  levels. 

Program  Oper^tion> 

Formula  grants  assist  States  in  conducting  vocational  education  programs 
for  persons  of  all  ages  to -assure  access  to  vocational  training  programs  of 
high  quality.    Within  these  formula  grants,  national  priorities  require  States 
to  expend  15  percent  of  their  allotments  for  postsecandary  and  adult  programs. 
States  are  also  required  to  expend  10  percent  for  vocational  education  programs 
for  handicapped  students,  and  20  percent  for  disadvantaged  students,  including 
persons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability.    These 'priorities  for  the  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  populations  specify  that  the  States  are  to  use  the 
funas  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to  assist  these  students  in  participating 
in  regular  vocational  education  programs.    States  are  required  to  match  "the 
overall  basic  grant,  and  in  addition  show  specific  matching  for  the  expenditures 
for  the  national  priority  programs  serving  the  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  post- 
secondary/adult  and  the  funds  used  for  State  administration. 

Also  included  in  these  'formula  grants  are  specific  amounts  for  program 
improvement  and  supportive  services.    The  research,  curriculum  development  and 
exemplary  programs,  administerea  under  the  State  research  coordination  units 
(°XUs),  are  conducted  unden  contract.    The  remaining  activities  authorized 
under  Subpart  Three  may  be -funded  directly  by  grants  or  contracts  by  the  State 
educational  agency.  < 
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Program  Scope: 

More  than  $5.8  billion  dollars  from  Federal,  State  and  local  funds  were 

spent  for  vocational  education  in  1979-80,  according  to  data  from  the  National 

Center  for  Education  Statistics.    Of  this  total,  $640  million  was  Feoeral 

nonev.    "his  alltime  hign  for  vocational  expenditures  represents  an  increase 

of  $320  million  from  the  previous  year.    Growth  of  expenditures  for  vocational 

education  *s  obvious  when  contrasted  witn  the  total  Federal  State  and  local 

expenditures  of  $2.5  million  in  riscal  year  1972.  In  that  year,  $465  million 
was  Federal  funds. 
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States  reported  enrolling  16.5  million  students  in  school  year  1979-80, 
including  10.1  million  secondary  and  6.4  million  postsecondary  and  adult 
students.    Over  60  perc6nt  of  the  students  served  were  enrolled  in 
occupational  specific  programs  such  as  agriculture,  business  and  office, 
marketing  and  distribution,  health  occupations,  vocational  home  economics, 
trade  and  industrial  and  technical  education.    Those  enrolled  in  non- 
occupational ly  specific  programs  are  primarily  in  consumer  and  homemaking 
and  industrial  arts.    Enrollments  are  down  slightly  from  the  previous  school 
year,  attributed  to  decreasing  secondary  enrollments,  and  exclusion  of  the 
Outlying  Areas. 

States  reported  enrollments  by  target  populations  during  school  year 
1979-80  as  follows: 

0i  sadvantaged  2 ,038 ,943 

Limited  English  proficient  72  ,731 

Displaced  Homemakers  42,176 

Handicapped  400,575 

The  1976  legislation  is  a  complex  document  designed  to  identify  specific 
procedures  States  would  follow  in  carrying  out  Federal  priorities.  Efforts 
to  assist  States  in  working  within  the  framework  of  this  complex  legislation 
and  the  results  of  this  activity  are  described  ij\  the  NIE  study. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress; 

The  Federal  legislation  of  recent  decades  has  provided  nas  impetus  to 
strengthen  State  planning  and  evaluation  capabilities  and  has  improved  access 
for  special  target  populations.  .However,  most  social  and  economic  goals 
specified  by  current  legislation  have  not  been  realized,  according  to 
the  NIE  study. 

Postsecondary  vocational  graduates  appear  to  have  economic  advantage 
over  those  without  such  training.    Evidence  is  less  conclusive  for  secondary 
graduates. 

The  NIE  Vocational  Education  Study: 

-< 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  ( N I E )r  study  focuses  primarily  on  the 
Congressional  mandate  , to  review  how  vocational  funds  were  distributed,  how  * 
State  and  local  education  agencies  complied  with  applicable  Federal  laws,  how 
progran  quality  and  effectiveness  were  assessed,  and  how  consumer  and  home- 
making4  education  programs  have  been  effective.    (The  latter  is  discussed  under 
Subpart  5.) 
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Distribution  of  Funds: 

Vocational  funds  are  distributed  to  States  and  territories  with  little 
regard  to  differences  among  them  in  fiscal  capacity  and  no  regard  to  the  re/ 
lative  costs  of  education .    Procedures* for  distribution  of  funds  to  eligible 
recipients  are  identified  in  the  statute  and  require  States  to  use  certain/ 
specific  criteria.    Many  States  have  great  difficulty  in  using  these  criteria 
to  carry  out  the  divergent. legislative  goal s.    Even  if  all  mechani§ms  were 
working  as  the  Act  assumes,  Federal  grants  have  been  too  limited  in  scale  to 
carry  out  the  ambitious  social  and  economic  goals  identified  in  the  Act. 

Programs  and  Services  for  Special  Needs  Students: 

One  of  the  key  objectives  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  to  assist 
States  in  improving  their  capacity  to  serve  students  in  vocational  education 
programs  who  are  handicapped,  disadvantaged  or  who  h^ve  limited  English-1 
speaking  prof  iciency.    The  NIE  report  reveals  that  the  vocational  set-asides, 
in  combination  with  civil  rights  laws  and  other  legislation,  have  stimulated 
the  States  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  serve  students  with  special  needs.  In 
In  the  absence  of  such  provision,  the  States  and  localities  would  probably  not 
not  target  as  many  resources  to  this  effort. 

Overcoming  Sex  Bias  and  Sex  Stereotyping; 

While  several  provisions  encourage  the  States  to  achieve  this  objective, 
only  two  are  mandatory.    In  general',  States  are  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
availability  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose.    Nonetheless,  nontraditional 
enrollments  "have  increased  since  passage  of  the  1976  VEA  amendments.  However, 
the  NIE  report  concludes  that  sex  stereotyping  is  still  pervasive  in  vocational 
education  but  it  is  less  severe  than  in  the  early  1970* 5. 

Improving  Planning: 

The  planning  provisions  of  the  1976  legislation  require  Spates  to  organize  . 
a  process  to  attune  programs  to  changing  labor  market  conditions  and  stream- 
line planning  documents.    While  the  NIE  report  describes  some  positive  effects- 
improved  coordination,  broad  participation  in  pjaoning  decisions--  the  full  in- 
tent of.  the  law  has  not  been  realized.    For  example,  occupational  demand  data 
are  now  available,  but  such  information  is  of  questionable  use  f<r  local  pro- 
gram decisions  which  are  based  on  local  needs.    State  planning  has  improved; 
nowever,  State  plans  are  primarily  compliance  documents  and  do  not  reflect 
the  operational  planning  that  many  States  do.    The  States  recognize  the  value 
of  good  planning  and  do  a  substantial  amount  of  it.    However,  State  plans 
apparently  do  not  significantly  influence  local  program  decisions  as  tnost 
Federal  and  State  funds  are  not  allocated  on  the  basis  of  local  program 
planning  applications.    Where  planning  is  required  of  the  States,  it  does  not 
have  much  impact  on  the  local  organizations  where  programs  operate. 
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Program  Improvement  and  Supportive  Services: 

Subpart  3  Section  130  authorizes  States  to  fund  activities  and  projects 
which  will  improve  their  vocational  education  programs.    Under  Subpart  3, 
States  are  authorized  to  fund  six  functions:    research,  exemplary  and  innova- 
tive* programs,  curriculum  development,  vocational  guidance  and  counseling, 
personnel^  training ,  and  projects  to  overcome  sex  bias.    The  first  three  func- 
tions must' be  funded  by  contract.    Vocational  guidance  and  counseling  funds 
may  be  awarded  by  contract  for  statewide  services  or  distributed  by  formula 
to  individual* el igible  recipients.    Personnel  training  and  grants  to  overcome 
'sex  bias  may  be  funded  by  grant  award.    States  may  also  use  Subpart  2  and  Sub- 
,  part  3  funds  for  State  and  local  administration. 

/ 

Strengthening  Evaluations: 

Federal  legislation  has  stimulate^  State  and  local  evaluation  activities. 
However,  statutory  evaluation  requirements  using  the  criteria  of  student 
placement  and  employer  judgments  of  a  student's  training  and  preparation*,  for 
employment  are  not  generally  useful  for  improving  programs.    These  criteria 
have  generated,  the  collection  of  data  of  dubious  validity  and  reliability. 

Effects  of  Vocational  Eduction  on  Participants: 

The  results  of  research  provide  only  a  partial  view  of  economic  benefits 
to  individuals  and  the  possible  effects^of  their  vocational .education  experiences 
on  those  outcomes.    Females  who  graduateVrom  high  school  business  and  office 
programs  have  higher  earnings,,  greater  likelihood  of  employment  jobs  and 
higher  occupational  status  than  female  graduates  of  secondary  general 
curriculum.    Differences  in  economic  outcome  for  male  secondary  vocational 
and  general  curriculum  graduates  who  have  no  postsecondary  education  are  not 
as,  strong  as  those  for  females.    High  school  graduates  who  pursue  postseconda ry 
education  below  the  baccalaureate  level  do  better  on  a  variety  of  measures  of 
gainful  employment  than  those  who  do  not.    This  summary  from  the  NIE  report  is 
oased  on  data  from  available  surveys  and  it  was  further  limited  by  the  difficulty 
of  attributing  the  attainments  of  students  to  particular  educational  experiences. 

High  school  vocational  students  appear  to  have -an  advantage  over  non- 
vocational  graduates  in  securing  jobs  when  entering  the  labor  market,  according 
to  a  wide  range  of  studies  produced  between  1968  and  1979,  according  to  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education.'  However,  the  studies 
report  no  difference  in  the  unemployment  rates  for  the  two  groups.  Post- 
secondary  vocational  graduates  seem  to  fare  qutte  well.    They  also  had  generally 
lower  unemployment  rates  than  those  of  nonvocational  graduates. 

Secondary  graduates: 

Eleven  studies  compared  emp^yment  experiences  of  vocational  and  non- 
vocational  students.    The  results  suggested  that  a  higher  percentage  of 
vocational  graduates  are  employed  upon  graduation  from  high  school; 
however  urer.pl  oyment  rates  are  about  the  same.    Some  of  the  studies  based 
on  national  longitudinal  data  reported  no  labor  market  advantage  for  male 
graduates.    Female  graduates  did  experience  less  unemployment  than  their 
general  curriculum  peers.    Wnile  seconcary  vocational  students  had  an  initial 
earning  advantage,  this  advantage  did  not  persist  more  than  a  few  years. 
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A  majority  of  secondary-level  vocational  graduates  find  employment  in 
training-related  jobs. 

Virtually  all  studies  reported  vocational  students  satisfied  with  their 
jobs.    Employers  reported  satisfaction  with  tne  preparation  of  graduates  of 
secondary  vocational  programs  and  in  some  cases  more  satisfied  than  wi-th 
othep  comparable  entry-level  workers. 

Research  currently  available  is  insufficient  to  an\wer  the  question, 
"Does  vocational  education  serve  to  retain  students  in  school  who  might 
otherwise  drop  out?" 

Postsecondary  graduates: 
  . 

Few  rigorous  follow  up  studies  [on  postsecondary  students]  pre  reported. 
Those  studies  examined  report  that  postsecondary  vocational  studWilSvhave  low 
rates  or  unemployment,  and  a  majority  (50  to  70  percent  or  better)/(#ire  employed 
in  training-related  jobs.    Insufficient  information  was  available  to  compare 
differences  with  vocational  and  nonvocatianal  graduates.    The  technical  program 
area  was  associated  with  the  highest  earnings  in  five  of  the  six  more  rigorous 
studies.  N 

Former  vocational  students  are  satisfied  with  their  jobs  and  employers  are 
^satisfied  with  graduates  of  vocational  programs.    In  some  cases,  employers  are 
more  satisfied  w.ith  vocational  graduates  than  with  other  entry-level  workehs. 

The  Conation  of  Vocational  Education: 

Prepared  from  the  1979  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCF)  Survey  and  by! the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES),  this  report  is  drawn 
from  the  Vocational  Education  Data  System  VEDS  was  required  by  the  1976 
Amendments  as  an  effort  to  improve  the  reporting  of  students'  characteristics, 
educational  outcomes,  and  funding  information.    The  report  also  characterizes 
the  vocational  education  enterprise  by  describing  its  providers,  offerings, 
students,  facilities,  instructional  staff  and  finance  using  primarily  * 
Fiscal  Year  79  data.    The  report  examines  problems  students  encounter  in 
obtaining  vocationnal  education  and  the  outcomes  they  achieve. 

J^CES  reports  that  tKree  years  .after  high  school,  75.5  percent  of  those 
flfir^ere  in  vocational  programs  were  working.    Four  and  ond-half  years  after 
high  school,  the  proportion  was  74.5,  reflecting  the  impactlof  females  leaving 
tne  labor  force,  at  least  temporarily.    If  males  onlyare  coQ^idered,  there 
were  83.6  and  84.3  percent  of  the  vocational  program  graduates^ rking  for  pay 
three  and  four-and  one-half  years  after  high' school,  respective]//.  In'.working 
for  pay  at  that  time.' 

More  than  20  percent  of  students  in  vocational  programs  reported  later 
th?t  they  had  received  at  least  some  vocational  training  after  high  school, 
and  another  portion  of  that  group  (over  18  percent)  reported  college  en- 
rol Inent.    However5,  more  than  half  of  the  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
e^cation  programs  reported  no  further  educational  attendance  or  program 
comp^VetJon. 
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Annual  State  Vocational  Education,  Reports 
Reports  from  State  Advisory  Committees 
Reports  from  the  National  Advisory  Committee 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  following  documents  were*revi ewed  during  the  sreoa^ation  of  tne 
evaluation  report*  Fundings  were  not  used  fron  all  resorts  in  this  pre- 
sentation.   However,  they  provide  some  useful  background  notarial. 

The  Vocational  Education  Study:  ■ 

The  Final  Report.  National  Institute  of  Education,  September  1981. 
The  Condition  of  Vocational  Education: 

National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  October  1930. 
yhe  Vocational  Eoucation  Study:  fJhe  Interim  Report: 

National  Institute  of  Educatidjj^&pteinber  1980. 
The  Effects  of  Participating  in  Vocational  Education: 

The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  Kay  1980. 
The  Role  of  Vocational  Education: 


\ 


National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  Report  No.  12,  September  1981. 


Technical  Analysis  Report  Series,  on  Vocational  Education,  Vols,  1-4,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  1980. 

Vocational  Equity  Study.    Volume  I,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  19/9. 

National  Study  of  Vocational  Education  Systems  and  Facilities.    Westat,  Inc. 

Vocational  Education  and  Training,!    Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in 
•"TTgnerv  Education,  1979* 

The  Planning  Papers  for^the  Vocational  Education  Study.  National  Institute 
•of  Education,  1979.  :  *~ 
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For  further  information  about  Progran  Operation, 

/ 

Contact:    LeRoy  A.  Cornel  sen 

(202)  245-3352  ( 

For  furf^eN^nformatior.  about  Program  Effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  2*5-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education  -  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 
(CFDA  No.  84.052) 


Legislation: 

Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
94-482  Part  A,  subpart  4 


Funding  History: 


Expi  ration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 


Year 

Autnorization 

Appropriation 

1969 

$40,000,000 

-0-  , 

1970 

40,000,000 

$  20,000,000 

1971 

50,000,000 

20,000,000 

1972 

,  60,000,000 

20,000,000 

1973 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

1974 

60,-000,000 

20,000,000 

1975 

60,000,000  • 

20,000,000 

1976 

60,000,000 

20,000,000 

1977 

35*000,000 

20,000,000 

1978 

45,000,000 

20,000,000 

1979 

45,000,000 

20  ,000,000 

1980 

50,000,000 

20,000,000 

1981 

50,000,QJD0 

14,954,000 

1982 

50,000,000 

14,356,000 

Program  Goals/ and  Objectives: . 

Under  Part  A,  Subpart  4,  funds  are*  provided  toiassist  States  in 
conducting  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons  who  have  academic 
or  economic  handicaps  and  who  require  special  services  and  assistance  in 
order  to  succeed  in  regular  vocational  education  programs.    Funds  are 
allocated  within  States  tc  areas  of  high  concentrations  of  youth  un-> 
employment  or  school  dropouts.    Services  and  programs  may  also  be  • 
provided  to  eligible  students  who  are  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private 
schools. 


Program  Operation: 


Grants  are  allocated* to  the  States  by  formula  with  no  matching 
required.    Special  services  and  programs  are  provided  so  that  dis- 
advantaged youth  and  adults  can  be  main&treamsld  into  regular 
vocational  programs,  or  wnere  necessary t  separate  programs  are  provided. 
The  students  served  include:    persons  ^minority  ethnic  backgrounds, 
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Isolated  areas,  persons  1n  Inner  cities,  migrants,  persons  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  the  undereducated,  and  juvenile 
delinquents.   Special  services  and  programs  are  provided  to  these 
^vouth  and  adults  to  encourage  them  .to  stay  In  school  to  acquire 
<ttte-3tadem1c  and  occupational  skills  needed  for  successful 
employment  or  further  career  preparation. 

Special  services  Include  specially  trained  teachers  In 
remedial  and  bilingual'  specialties,  staff  aides,  additional 
counseling  services,  facilities  accessible  to  a  high  concen- 
tration of  these  students,  and  Instructional  materials  and 
equipment  best  suited  to  their  needs  and  abilities. 

Some  of  the  areas  where  these  funds  have  been  expended 
'  are  those  where  English  Is  a  second  language,  rural  depressed 
communities,  low-cost  housing  developments  In  the  inner  city, 
correctional  institutions,  and  off-reservation  locations  with 
a  predominance  of  American  Indians. 

Program  Scope: 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  70,521  disadvantaged  students  were  re- 
ported as  served  under  this  authority.    Special  disadvantaged 
expenditures  totaled  over  $34.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1980.    Of  this 
total,  State  and  local  agencies  contributed  more  than  $12.8  million 
although  the  law  does  not  require  matching  for  these  funds. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  *^ 

Programs  funded  under  Subpart  4  and  those  supported  with  set- 
aside  monies  are  generally  identical  in  design,  according  to  the 
NIE  report.    However,  since  Subpart  4  funds  are  targeted  on  areas  with 
high  youth  unemployment  or  school  dropout  rates,  these  funds  frequently 
support  alternative  programs  for  potential  dropouts.    A  number  of  States 
are  using  vocational  education  money #f or  the  disadvantaged  to  provide 
learning  labs  in  which  students  can  be  given  remedial  assistance  in 
the  basic  subjects  of  math  and  reading  wnile  enrolled  in  regular 
vocational  education  programs.    Tutorial  assistance  is  also  provided  in 
postsecondary  institutions  to  help  students  keep  pace  with  their  peers 
in  more  technical  subjects.    Vocational  education  funds  have  supported 
these  and  other  activities  to  help  the  disadvantaged  obtain  education 
and  trainin  for  jobs  with  a  future. 

Sane  administrators  reported  having  problems  targeting  Subpart  4 
funds,  because  accurate  data  on  youth  unemployment  and  school  drop- 
out rates  do  not  exist  at  State  or  local  levels,  the  NIE  report 
indicates.    Using  Statewide  testing  programs,  however,  States  have 
little  difficulty  in  identifying  academically  disadvantaged  students. 
The  States  and  localities  were  making  little  effort  though  to  identify 
economically  disadvantaged  students  and  to  offer  them  special  programs, 
unless  the  students  were  also  identified  as  academically  disadvantaged. 
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Although  students  who  are  academically  disadvantaged  also  tend  to  be 
economically  disadvantaged,  there  is  a  strong  bias  against  singling  out 
students  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  economic,  situation.    States  and 
localities  appear  to  be  relying  primarily  on  Title  I's  definition  of  - 
disadvantaged,' which  focuses  on  academic  problems  rather  than  the  voca- 
tional definition  which  includes  economicaly  disadvantaged.    This  is 
especially  true  at  the  postsecondary  level  where  a  student's  lack  of 
success  is  the  primary  eligibility  criterion. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Vocational  Education  Study:    The  Interim  Report,    Nati onal 
Institute  of  Education,  September  1980, 

Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 

State  Advisory  Committee  Reports 

The  Vocational  Education  Study:    The  Final  Report,    National  Institute 
of  Education,  September  1981, 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Bayard  Clark 

(202)  245-3478 

for  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
\  (202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education  -  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
(CFDA  No.  84.049) 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  September  30,  1984 

as  amended  by  P.L.  94-482,  Part  A, 

Funding  History:        Year        Authorization  Appropriation 


1970 

$  25,000,000 

$  15,000,000 

1971 

35,000,000 

21  ,250,000 

1972 

50,000,000 

25,625,000 

1973 
1974 

"  50,06^«Q£L 
50,000,000^ 

38,322,000 
30,994,000 

1975 

50,000,000 

35,994,000 

1976 

50,000,000 

40,994,000 

1977 

55,000,000 

40,994,000 

1978  ' 

65,000,000 

40,994,000  . 

1979 

75,999,000 

43,497,000 

1980 

80,000,000 

43,497,000 

1981 

80,000,000 

30,347,000 

1982 

80,000,000 

29,133,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Vocational  Education'  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  by  the  1976 
Amendments,  provides  formula  grfants  to  States  to  supplement  funds 
fron  State  and  local  educc^tJoa^agencies  for  programs,  services  and 
activities  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  programs.  The 
allotments  to  States  are  to  be  expended  for: 

Educational  programs  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking  education 
consisting  of  instructional  programs,  services,  and 
activities  at  all  educational  levels  (to  prepare  males 
and  females,  youth  and  adults)  for  the  occupation  of 
homemaking  including,  but  not  limited  to,  consumer  educa- 
tion, food  and  nutrition,  family  living  and  parenthood 
education,  child  growth  and' devel opment ,  housing  and  home 
nanagement  (including  resource  management),  and  clothing 
and  textiles.    Emphasis  in  these  programs  will  be  on 
assisting  youth  and  adults,  males  and  females  in  consumer 
and  nomenaking  education  on  unpaid  employment  occupation 

(a)  encouraging  participation  of  both  males  and  females 
to  p^eoare  for  the  roles  of  homemakers  and  wage  earners 


(unpaid  employment),  (b)  -encouraging  elimination  of  sex 
stereotyping  in  consumer  and  homemaking  education  by 
promoting  the  development  of  curriculum  materials  which 
deal  with  increased  numbers  of  women  working  outside  of 
the  home  and  increased  numbers  of  men  assuming  homemaking 
responsibilities  and  changing  career  patterns  for  women 
and  men;  (c)  giving  greater  consideration  to  the  economic 
social  and  cultural  conditions  and  needs  and  such  courses 
may  include  bilingual  Instruction;  (d)  encouraging  out- 
reach programs  for  special  audiences  such  as,  school  age 
parent,  single  parents,  older  Americans,  incarcerated 
persons,  handicapped  persons,  and  various  ethnic  groups; 
(e)  preparation  of  males  and  females  who  have  entered  or 
are  preparing  to  enter  the  work  of  the  home;  (f)  ancillary 
services,  and  activities  which  assume  quality  in  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  education  programs  such  as  teacher  training 
and  supervision;  curriculum  development,  research,  program 
evaluation,  special  demonstration  and  experimental  programs, 
development  of  instruction  materials,  exemplary  projects, 
provision  of  equipment,  State  administration  and  leadership. 

Program  Operation: 

Grants  are  allocated  to  States  and  Outlying  Areas  based  on  the 
same  formula  used  for  basic  grants.    Use  of  funds  within  each  State 
is  based  on  approved  five-year  and  annual  vocational  education  plans. 
One-third  of  each  State's  allotment  must  be  used  in  economically 
depressed  areas  or  areas  with  high  unemployment  rates. 

In  school  year  1979-80,  States  reported  3.6  million  students 
enrolled  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking  programs.    Of  these,  nearly  1.3 
million  were  from  economically  depressed  areas.    Because  of. declining 
secondary  school  enrollments,  total  enrollment  1n  Consumer  and  Home- 
making  decreased  by  more  than  270,000  and  enrollments  in  economically^ 
depressed  areas  decreased  by  over  165,000. 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  expenditures  were  reported  as  exceeding 
$501  million  during  the  1979-80  school  year.    Of  this  total  $43.8 
million  was  Federal  funds  and  $457.2  million  was  State  and  local. 

Program  Progress  and  Effectiveness: 

The  mandated  NIE  study  on  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
addresses  what  1s  being  taught  and  to  which  kinds  of  students  and 
analyzes  the  effects  on  learners  as  reported  irt^nesearch.  Effects 
of  1976  legislation  are  also  reported.  \ 
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Comprehensive  Consumer  and  Homemaking  courses,  which  cover  all 
six  subject  areas,  are  most  frequently  taught  in  75  percent  of  the 
schools  surveyed.    Enrollment  in  food  and  nutrition  (67  percent)  and 
clothing  and  textiles  (64  percent)  are  the  highest  of  the  six  content 
areas.    Enrollment  in  consumer  education  courses  (36  percent)  was 
taught  with  the  least  frequency. 

NIE  identified  two  kinds  of  programs  as  especially  responsive  to 
the  aims  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act—outreach  programs  for  adults 
and  "adult"  living  courses  for  high  school  students.    These  are  also 
the  programs  least  likely  to  be  offered  without  Federal  support. 

More  students  were  enrolled  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
programs  between  1972  and  1979  than  in  any  other  vocational  program 
field.    The  majority  of  learners  are  female  secondary  students. 

Adult  enrollments  increased  substantially  in  recent  years,  and 
many  States  have  "adult  living"  programs  which  attract  male 
students.    The  latter  programs  are  offered  in  response  to  the 
1976  Amendment's  thrust  to  reduce  sex-stereotyping. 

The  body  of  research  reporting  effects  on  learners  is  small 
and  sometimes  inconclusive.    However,  there  is  evidence  that 
students  do  increase  their  knowledge  in  areas  of  child  development, 
nutrition,  family  living,  metric  measurements  and  parenting. 
Studies  of  outcomes  for  consumer  education  report  varied  results. 
Part  of  the  problem  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  few  method- 
ologically sound  studies  could  be  identified. 

Current  Analytical  Activities: 

Nearly  all  States  are -involved  in  analytic  activities  and 
research  efforts  planned  to  improve  state  and  local  programs. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Annual  State  Vocational  Education  Reports 

Descriptive  reports  submitted  by  State  Departments  of  Education, 
State  Supervisors  of  Home  Economics  Education 

The  Vocational  Education  Study:    The  Final  Report.  National 
Institute  of  Education,  September  1981. 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation 

Contact:    Bertha  6.  King 
(202)  245-3478 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:   Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education  -  Indian  Tribes  and  Indian  Organizations 
(CFDA  No.  84.101) 


Legislation: 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
as  amended  by  P.L.  94-482,  Title  I, 
Pjtrt  A,  Section  103  (a)(1)(B)  (i|ii) 

Finding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropri.ation  1/ 

1978 

$  8,360,000 

$  "  5,218,476 

1979 

9,789,000 

5,437,777 

1980 

11  ,800,000 

5,929,888 

1981 

11,800,000 

6, 929-,  7  55 

1982 

11 ,800,000 

6,186,230 

program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Under  this  program  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  award  grants  and 
contracts  to  Indian  -tribal  organizations  and  Indian  tribes  eligible  to 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  administration  of 
programs  under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1975  or  under  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934. 

The  tribal  organizations  can  use  the  funds  to  plan,  conduct  and 
administer  programs  which  are  authorized  by,  and  consistent  with,  the 
purposes  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.    The  program  has  two  major 
objectives:    (1)  to  improve  the  quality  and  accessibility  of  vocational 
education  programs  for  American  Indians;  and  (2)  to  afford  Indian  tribes 
and  organizations  the  opportunity  to  plan,  conduct  and  administer  voca- 
tional programs  to  meet  their  perceived  needs.    These  objectives  are 
consistent  with  the  Declaration  of  Policy  of  the  Indian  Sel f-Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act.    It  is  a  policy  which  permits  an 
orderly  transition  from  Federal  domination  of  services  to  Indians,  to  - 
effective  and  meaningful  participation  of  Indian  people  in  the  planning, 
conducting  and  administration  of  those  program  services. 


1/  P. L. 94-482'  authorizes  a  one  percent  set-aside  of  funds  from  Subparts 
~   2  and  3  (basic  grant  and  program  improvement) -to  support  Indian  projects 
and  one  percent  from  the  Snith-Hughes  permanent  authorization  ($68,034). 


35. 
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Program  Operation  and  Scope: 

Thirty-four  projects  In  15  States- were  funded  in  fiscal  year  1 982 « 
Of  these,  24  began  their  first  year  of  funding  and  10  are  continuation 
grants.   Ongoing  projects  are  reviewed  each  year  and  continuation  may  be 
granted  not  to  exceed  three  fiscal  years  for  grantees  submitting  evidence 
of  satisfactory  performance. 

Training  is  offered  in  a  wide  range  of  occupations  varying  from 
building  construction  trades,  entrepreneurship  business  and  clerical 
skills,  small  business  and  public  management,  heavy  equipment  agri- 
cultural© ccupations,  automotive  repair  and  maintenance,  upgrading  of 
skills   police  employees,  and  fisheries  management,  graphic  arts, 
bilingual  training,  machine  shop  occupations,  and  horticulture. 

The  34  programs  funded  under  this  authority  generally  support  new 
vocational  programs  on  Indian  reservations  where  training  opportunities 
have  been  very  limited,  or  install  new  occupational  programs  and/or 
supportive  services  in  existing  facilities.   Most  projects  are  designed 
to  bring  training  to  Indians  who  cannot  commute  great  distances  and 
who  cannot  afford  to  leave  home  to  attend  schools. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

"An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Indian  Organiza- 
tions and  Tribes11  was  designed  as  a  short-term  study  to  provide  descrip- 
tive information  about  the  program  operation;  to  determine  how  the 
projects  fit  Into  and  promote  the  economic  development  plans  of  the 
tribes;  to  identify  non-fiscal  obstacles  which  inhibit  or  limit  the 
operation  of  the  projects  as  planned;  to  identify  key  variables  which 
appear  necessary  to  provide  programs  of  high  quality;  and  to  determine, 
from  records  where  available,  how  project  participants  fared  after 
completing  their  training.   The  study  was  planned  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Public  Law  95-40,  the  Vocational  Technical  Amendments  of  1977, 
which  mandated  an  evaluation. 

Field  visits  were  made  to  17  projects  which  were  funded  during  the 
program  year  1978-79  and  which  were  continued  during  1979-80.    At  each 
project  location,  three  types  of  respondents  were  interviewed :  project 
directors,  organizational/tribal  education  representatives,  and  project 
Instructional  staff.   A  specfat  effort  wds  made  to  dctegq^e e 
how  project  participants  fared  after  completing  their  traTrffif^*2^^ 
employment. 

'  * 
For  Indian  youth  in  ten  communities,  the  program  offered  vocational 
opportunities  where  no  training  existed  previously.    In  nine  communities, 
the  program  supplemented  existing  vocational  training  programs  by  , 
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introducing  new  training  areas  not  available  programs.    For  Indian 
adults  in  seven  communities,  the  program  offered  training  in  loca- 
tions where  no  opportunities  existed  previously.    In  nine  communities, 
the  program  supplemented  existing  programs.   These  programs  appear  to 
fill  a  vocational  training  void  in  Indian  communities. 

The  program  is  clearly  located  in  geographic  areas  where  need  is 
high.    The  incidences  of  poverty  and  unemployment  in  Indian  communities 
is  high  when  compared  to  national  standards.   Many  respondents  indicated 
that  more  than  three  quarters  of  their  Indian  communities  could  be  classi 
fied  as  low-income. 

The  vocational  training  needs  identified  by  the  project  directors 
and  the  organizational/tribal  representatives  were  those  which  directly 
influenced  the  design  and  objectives  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
jects.   The  linkage  between  the  needs  identified  by  local  persons  and 
the  tribal  economic  development  plans,  while  it  may  exist,  could  not  be 
verified.    Clearly,  the  degree  of  experience  in  accessing  these  needs 
varies  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

Strong  program  management,  tribal  and  community  support,  Indian 
staff,  and  the  availability  of  community  based  supportive  services,  such 
as  counseling,  basic  skills,  including  bilingual  instruction,  are  factors 
which  appear  necessary  to  provide  programs  of  high  quality. 

Although  study  follow  up  information  was  not  available,  trend  data 
indicated  that  39  percent  completed  their  training  and  secured  jobs  or 
continued  their  education  during  the  program  year  1978-79,  and  48 
percent  completed  their  training  and  secured  jobs  or  continued  their 
education  in  program  year  1979-80.    Program  reports  indicated<that 
projects  have  continued  to  improve  their  performance. 


r 


Current  analytic  activities: 
None* 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Information: 

An  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Indian  Organiza^ 
tions  and  TrIDes*   Communications  Technology  Corporation,  November  1980, 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Richard  Carlson 
(202)  245-8190 

For  further  Information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Vocational  Education  —  Programs  of  National  Significance 


Legislation: 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  as 
amended  by  P.L.  94-482,  Title  II, 
Part  B,  Subpart  2 


Funding-  Hi  s 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation  11 

1978 

$  44,000,000 

%  27,153,000 

1979 

51  ,500,000 

28,307,000 

1980 

59,000,000 

10,000,000 

1981 

66,250,000  • 

10,000,000 

1982 

74,250,000 

7,178,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Programs  of  National  Significance  is  to  ^ 
inproye  the  quality  of  vocational  education  programs  in  the  States  for 
all  persons  including  the  handicapped,  females,  the  disadvantaged,  and 
minorities.    Projects  are  intended  to  influence  areas  of  national  concern 
and  to  lever  the  use  of  State  and  1o£al  program  dollars  to  assure  that 
these  funds  have  maximum  beneficial  impact .    These  projects  also  may: 
(1)  produce  information  for  policy  development,  (2)  develop 
curriculum  materials  for  new  and  changing  occupations,  (3)  develop  leader- 
ship personnel  and  certify  vocational  teachers  in  occupational  areas  where 
teachers  shortages  exist-,  (4)  demonstrate  new  techniques  and  services  for 
students,  (5)  package  and  disseminate  information  in  usable  forms  for 
special  populations,  and  (6)  ensure  that  information  and  materials  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  vocational  education  practitioners. 

Program  Operations: 

In  FY  82,  about  H  projects  previously  funded  were  monitored  in  addition 
to  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  and  the  National 
Network  of  six  Curriculum  Coordination  Centers.    The  personnel  development 
program  was  phased  out. 


y    The  appropriated  funds  for  any  given  fiscal  year  are  advance  funded  for 
the  next  TTscaT  year.    Tnese  funds  however,  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion on  vluly  1  instead  of  October  1.    Smith-Hughes  apportionment  provides 
$358,373  annually  for  purposes  under  this  line  item. 


The  program  maintained,  for  the,  fourth  year,  the  National  Center 
for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  which  was  established  in  FY  78. 
The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  promote. improvement  in  vocational 
education  by:    (1)  conducting  applied  research  and  development  activities, 
(2)  providing,  leadership  development  activities  for  State  and  local  voca- 
tional educators,  (3)  disseminating  the  results  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, (#)  maintaining  a  clearinghbuse  on  research  and  development  projects 
supported  by  States  and  Federal  agencies,  (5)  generating  national  planning 
and  policy  development  information,  and  (6)  providing  products  and  technical 
assistance  ifi  program  evaluation  to  State  and  local  agencies. 

In  order  to  bring  the  many  activities  authorized  under  the  Programs  of 
National /Significance  together.with  related  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  the ^totational  Education  Act  also  authorized  the  establish- 
ment ofirthe  Coordinating  Committee  on  Research  in  Vocational  Education. 
The  Coordinating  Committee,  whidh  represents  the  Office  of  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education,  the  !Nation.al  Institute  of  Education,  the  Office  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabi/i  tative  Service?,  the  Office  of  Career  Education,  and 
the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  nas  three  major 
objectives:    (1)  developing  ar  p^lan,  for  each  fiscal  year,  which,  establishes 
national  priorities  for  the  use  of  funds  available  to  tnese  agencies  for 
research,  development,  etc.;  (2)  coordinating  the  efforts  of  member 
agencies  in  seeking  to  achieve  these  priorities  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion *of  effort;  and  (3)  developing  a  management  information  system  on  tne 
projects  funded  pursuant  to  this  plan  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  these  projects  and  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  their  results.    Under  this  broad  mandate,  the  Coordinating 
Committee  arranged  for  the  publication  of  an  annual  publication  entitled 
Projects  in  Progress.    Jhe  Committee  distributed  a  brochure  to  inform 
perspective  grantees  and  contractors  of  the  programs  available  to  them.  The 
brochure* is  entitled  Guide  to  Federal  Funding  in  Career  Education,  Education 
and  Work,  and  Vocational  Education.  ~ 

Program  Scope; 

Funding  for  the  Programs  of  National  Significance  in  FY  81  was 

$10,358*073,  wftfcii  included  five  percent  of  the  Smith-Hughes  funds.  FY 

82  funds  hive  not  been  obligated  at  the  time  tnis  report  was  written. 

The  National.  Center  for  Research' in  Vocational  Education  and  tne  Curriculum 

Coordination  Centers "are  being  supported  at  reduced  levels.  Six  new  re- 
search or  demonstration  contracts  were  awarded  with  FY  81  funds. 


"  *  ,  In  order  to  promote" excel lence,  innovation,  and  leadership  in  voca- 
tional education  at  tne  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  activities  of 
the  Programs  of  National  Significance  focused  on  three  major  priorities 


which  were  each  tied  to  a  national  problem.    These  are:    \l)  reduce  youth 
unemployment,  (2)  increase  involvement  of  the  private  sector,  and  (3)  assess 
ways  for  improving  productivity.    All  projects  under  this  program  address  new 
and  innovative  approaches  to  these  nationwide  concerns. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progr^ss^ y' 

During  FY  81,  support  was  provided  for  approximately  eight  research 
and  vocational  guidance  projects,  the  National  Network  of  six  Curriculum 
Coordination  Centers,  and  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education.    Among  the  projects  funded  in  FY  81,  four  were  new  applied 
studies  projects,   tfost  of  these  focused  on  materials  or  information  which 
would  assist  tn  improving  vocational  education.    These  newly  funded  projects 
addressed  such  content  areas Jn  vocational  education  as: 

(1)  "Utilizing  Vocational  Education  to  Improve  Productivity14; 

(2)  "Developing  State  Dissemination  Plans"; 

(3)  "Unking  Community  and  Collaborative  Careers  to' Youth 

Employment  Initiatives";  and 

(4)  "The  Commission  on  Vocational  Education  and  Economic 

Development  in  Depressed  Areas." 

Support  was  continued  fora  National  Network  of  six  Curriculum  Coordination 
Centers,  two  of  which  were  newly  awarded  as  a  result  of  a  competitive 
process.    These  Curriculum  Coordioation  Centers  are  a  major  resource  for 
diffusion  of  curriculum  materials  and  assistance  to  State  vocational 
leaders  in  maximizing  their  management  of  curriculum  development,  conducting 
field  testing  and  demonstration,  and  in  improving  their  information  and 
juaterials  dissemination  activities.    In  'State  reports  to  the  Centers,  for 
example,  it  was  noted  that  50  States  adopted  or  adapted  578  diffused  instruc- 
tional materials  developed  outside  their  States  at  a  total  raving  of 
$4,31 4^600  in  developmental  costs.   During  the  year,  staff  from  the  Centers 
conducted  or  participated  in  292  workshops  for  26,205  materials  developers, 
administrators, ..arc!  teachers .    The  Centers  collectively  disseminated  a  total1 
of  140,18$  copies  of  curriculum  materials  and  Information,  conducted  a  total 
of  2,539  searches  for  material s  needed  by  their  clients,  and  implemented  79 
interstate  curriculum  activities,  '~  ~ 

Support  was  continued  for' the  National ^Center  for  Research  in  Voca- 
tional Education.    Ddring  its  fourth  year  of  operation  (February  1,  1981  - 
January  3,  1982),  the  Center  continued  in  its  efforts  to  improve  a  com- 
prehensive nationwide  research  arid,  development  system  for  vocational 
education.    Emphasis  was  continued  in  the  National  Centers  major  themes  of: 


(1)  comprehensive  planning,  (2)  responsiveness  to  special  needs  of  sub- 
populations,  (3)  equity,  and  (4)  effective  evaluation.    The  National 
Center  had  deliverables  in  eight  major  areas:    Applied  R&G  -  Independent 
Studies;  Applied  R&D  -  Designated  Studies;  Leadership  Development; 
Dissemination  and  Utilization;  Planning  and  Policy  Development;  Resources 
in  Vocational  Education;.  Evaluation;  and  National  Center  and  R&D  Evalua- 
tion and  Management.    Applied  R&D  Studies  focused  on  technology  adapta- 
tion and  the  emerging  role  for  postsecondary  vocational  education,  using 
labor  market  information  in  vocational  education  planning  and  evaluation 
and  equity  issues.    Studies  for  information  for  planning  and  policy  de- 
velopment focused  on  the  effects  of  secondary  vocational  education  on  the 
occupational  attainment  of  young  adult  workers  and  on  the  patterns  of 
participation  in  vocational  education  and  their  subsequent  outcomes.  In 
the  area  of  evaluation,  a  hapdbook  was  developed  for  evaluating  vocational 
programs  in^ correctional  institutions.  The  factors  affecting  job  placement 
in  vocational  education  were  also  examined.  ♦ 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

A  study  of  products  from  the  National  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Research  is  planned. 

.Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  Program  Data 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 


Contact:    Howard  Hjelm 
(202)  245-9634 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  activities, 


S    Contact:    Dorothy  Shuler 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Adult  Education  -  State-administered  Program  (CFDA  No.  34.002) 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Adult  Education  A 
as  amended 

Funding  History: 


P.L. 

91 

-230,                     September  30,  1984 

Year 

Authorization 

Appropn  ati  on 

1965 

(Under  Econ.  Opp.  Act) 

S  18,612,000 

1966 

( 

H      ii        H       ii  ^ 

on    "7  A  A     f\C  0 

1967 

$  40,000,000 

j lUU  ,uuu 

1968 

60,000,000 

,40,250,000 

1969 

70,000,000 

45,000,000 

1970 

' 160,000,000 

50,000,000 

1971 

200,000,000 

55,000,000 

1972 

225,000,000 

61  ,300,000 

1973 

225,000,000 

85,000,000 

1974 

150,000,000 

63,485,000 

1975  1/ 

150,000,000 

67,500,000 

1976  ' 

175,000,000 

67,500,000 

1977 

200,000,000 

71  ,500,000 

1978 

200,000,000 

80,500,000 

1979 

210,000,000 

90,750,000 

1980 

230,000,000 

100,000,000 

1981 

250,000,000 

100,000  ,000 

1982 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

1983 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

r 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose*of  this  program,  as  stated  in  the  legislation,  is  "to  • 
expand  educational  opportunties  for  adults  and  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  programs  of  adult  education  that  will 

(1)  enable  all  adults  to  acquire  basic  skills  necessary  to 
function  in  society. 

(2)  enable  adults  who  so  desire  to  continue  their  education 
to  at  least  the  level  of  completion  of  secondary  school, 
and 

(3)  make  available  to  adults  the  means  to  secure  training 
that  will  enable  them  to  become  more  employable,  pro- 
ductive, and  responsible  citizens." 


1/  In  1975  the  Appropriation  Act  included  funds  for  both  1975  and  1975, 
~   placing  this  program  on  an  advance  funding  basis. 
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The  legislation  defines  the  program's  "poptil ati on  as  persons  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  16  and  (1)  lack  sufficient  mastery  of  basic  educational 
skills  to  enable  them  to  function  effectively  in  society  or  who  do  not 
have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school  providing  secondary 
education  and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education,  and 
[(2)  are  currently  not  required  to  be  enrolled  in  schoal.    The  law  identifies 
Ithe  following  groups  within  the  target  population  for  which  there  is 
Wdal  concern:    residents  of  rural  areas,  residents  of  urban  areas  with 
h>gh  rates  of  unemployment,  adults  with  of  limited  English  language  skills, 
institutionalized  adults,  and  adult  immigrants. 

Changes  made  in  the  Adult  Education  Act  by  the  19^8  Amendments 
increase  outreach  activities  anp  encourageX expansion  of  the  delivery 
system  through  the  use  of  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  other 
than  the  public  school  system.    Other  changes  include: 

0    expanding  the  purpose  to  include  ba^c  functional 
ski  lis, 

0  broadening  State  plans  to  require  mo^e  consultation 
with  butside  groups,  improved  needs  assessment,  and 
removing  barriers  to  adult  participation; 

0  providing  research,  development,  dissemination,  and 
evaluation  authority  at  the  national  level. 

These  amendments  became  effective  November  1,  1978.  Three-year 
4$tate  plans  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1980  program  operations  implemented 
the  amended  legislation.    Implementing  regulations  became  effective  on 
May  4,  1980. 

Program  Operations  :  . 

'  There  are  two  major  pa/#s  to  the  adult  education  program  established 
under  the  Adult  Education  Act.  One  is  the  State-administered  program  and 
the  other  is  comprised  of  three  national  discretionary  programs. 

The  $tate-adm1n1stered  program  establishes  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  Federal  government  and  the  States.    Funds  are  allocated  to  the 
States  on  a  formula  basis  fid  the  States,  in  turn,  fund  local  programs 
based  on  need  and  resourceV^available.    Each  State  is  required  to  match 
these  Federal  funds  at  the  rate. of  10  cents  for  every  90  cents  of 
Federal  money.  ^/ 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  not  more  than  1  percent  to  the  Outlying  Areas  and  $150,000  to  each 
State.    The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  to  each  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  adults  who  do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  secondary 
school  or  it  its  equivalent.    In  order  to  receive  its  allotment,  a  State 
must  file  a  general  State  application  and  submit  a  State  plan  not  more 
frequently  than  once  every  three  years. 


The  State  then  distributes  grants  on  the  basis  of  annual  applications 
submitted  by  local  educational  agencies  and  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions.    These  grant's  are  awarded 
competitively  based  on  criteria  devised  by  the  States.    In  devising  the 
criteria,  a  State  must  consider  the 'following  factors: 

•  the  needs  of  the  population  to  be  served  by  the  applicant 

•  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  proposes  projects  to 
reach  adult  populations  least  educated  and  most  in  need 
of  assistance 

-  the  extent  to  which  the  applicant  gives  special  emphasis 
to  adult  basic  education  projects 

-  the  adequacy  of  outreach  activities,  including: 

flexible  schedules  to  accommodate  the 
grreatest  number  of  adults  who  are  least 
educated  and  most  in  need  of  assistance 

locations  of  facilities  offering  programs 
that  are  convenient  to  large  concentrations 
of  adult  populations  identified  by  the  needs 
of  assessment,  or  how  the  locations  of  facili- 
ties will  be  convenient  to  public  transporta- 
tion, and 

the  availability  of  day  care  services  to 
participants  in  the  project. 

•  the  extent  to  which  cooperative  arrangements  with  other 
agencies  will  be  used  for  delivering  adult  education  and 
support  services 

-  the  resources  available  to  the  applicant  -  other  than  Federal 
and  State  adult  education  funds  -  to  meet  these  needs 

•  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  activity  addresses  the  identi- 
fied needs 

-  the  extent  to  which  the  project  objectives  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  amount  of  the  budget  request. 

The  three  national  discretionary  programs  are: 

1.    A  National  Research  Development  and  Dissemination 


2.    Planning  Grants;  and 


3.   An  Adult  Education  Program  of  Adult  Immigrants. 

(The  Emergency  Adult  Education  Program  for  Indochina  Refugees  was  repealed 
1n  1981.) 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  $5,000,000  1n  a  supplemental  appropriation  was 
made  available  by  the  Congress  for  the  two  discretionary  programs:  Adult 
Indochina  Refugees  and  Immigrants.   An  additional  $17.6  million  was  made 
available  for  adult  education  for  Cuban  and  Haitian  Immigrants.  These 
programs  were  operational  during  1981-82.    No  appropriation  has  been  made 
for  the  National  Development  and  dissemination  Program  or  Planning  Grants. 

Technical  assistance  1s  given  1n  the  development  of  State  plans  and 
1n  the  quality  of  management  plans.    This  1s  rendered  by  the  Federal 
government  to  the  State  educational  agencies  and  by  the  States  to  the  local 
1  evel . 

• 

In  addition  to  State  plans  which  may  be  updated  any  time  during  the 
3-year  periods,  financial  and  performance  reports  are  required 
annually.   An  evaluation  of  activities  according  to  criteria  and  procedures 
Included  1n  the  State  plan  1s  sent  to  the  Secretary  by  the  State.  The 
evaluation  shall  be  performed  at  least  once  every  three  years. 

To  be  eligible  for  Federal  funds  a  State  shall  maintain  its  fiscal 
effort.    A  State  shall  expend  for  adult  education  from  non-Federal  sources 
an  amount  equal  to  the  fiscal  effort  of  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.   A  State  may  determine  Its  fiscal  effort  on  a  per-student  basis  or  on 
a  total  expenditure  basis.    The  Secretary  does  not  make  any  payment  to  a 
State  1n  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  fiscal  effort 
of  a  State  for  adult  education  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less 
than  the  fiscal  effort  expended  for  adult  education  purposes  during  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year.    However,  the  Secretary  may  waive  for  one 
fiscal  "year  only  the  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  if  the  Secretary 
determines  1t  would  be  equitable  to  do  so  1n  view  of  exceptional  and 
unforeseen  circumstances  affecting  the  State.    Granting  a  waiver  reduces 
the  Federal  payment  proportionately  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

A  State  wishing  to  receive  a  waiver  shall  submit  a  request  With  its 
3-year  State  plan  or  as  an  amendment  to  the  plan,  including  in  the 
request  the  reason  and  any  additional  Information  the  Secretary  may 
require.    As  of  July  1 9*81  •  no  State  has  requested  a  waiver.  Maintenance 
of  effort  1s  monitored  Indirectly  by  the  Federal  government  by  an  analysis 
of  financial  reports  and  by  visits  to  State  agencies. 

•  Program  Scope:  If 

Most  Federal  funds  are  distributed  by  the  States  to  support  instruc- 

1/  The  source  of  information  1n  this  section  are  findings  prepared  by 
Development  Associates,  Inc.  (under  contract  to  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  evaluation  of  the  Adult  Education  State-adminis- 
tered Program,  July  1980),  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education. 

3b\> 


tlonal  projects  at  the  local  level.    Grants  to  States  1n  fiscal  year  1981 
ranged  from  $73,172  to  $8,334,833. 

Types  and  Amounts  of  Federal  Grants 

The  estimated  distribution  of  the  fiscal  year  1982  monies  is  as  follows: 
(1)  $1,000,000  received  for  Outlying  Areas,  (2)  each  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  R1co  receiving  a  minimum  amount  of  $150,000  and  (3)  the 
remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  16"and  over  with 
less  than  a  high  school  education  based  on  the  1970  Census.    Thirty-two  States 
had  grants  of  more  than  $1  million  with  the  four  largest  being  New  York 
($8,334,833),  California  ($7,373,624),  Pennsylvania  ($5,620,657),  and  Texas 
($5,500,870).    The  smallest  State  amount  was  $240,062,  granted  to  Alaska; 

Section  310  of  the  Act  provides  that  not  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  funds  allocated  to  the  States  shall  be  used  for  special  projects  and 
teacher  training.    These  may  Involve  the  use  of  innovative  methods, 
systems,  materials,  or  programs  which  have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a 
comprehensive  or  coordinated  approach  to  the  problem  of  persons  with 
educational  deficiencies,  or  may  be  for  training  present  or  potential 
program  personnel* 

The  majority  of  Federal  funds  are  expended  on  various  types  of 
instructional  activities  through  grants  made  by  the  States  to  projects  at 
the  local  level.    All  States  are   required  to  place  emphasis  on  adult  basic 
education  programs. 

In  addition  to  adult  basic  and  secondary  education,  the  Federal  legis- 
lation encourages  provision  of  Instruction  in  English  as  a  second  language 
(ESI).    In  some  States  ESL  activities  constitute  a  major  and  separately 
funded  component  of  the  program.    Of  the  total  population  served  1n 
adult  education  programs,  nearly  20  percent  are  in  this  component. 

State  and  Local  Funding 

The  Adult  Education  Act  provides  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  , 
expenditures  needed  to  carry  out  the  State  Plan  shall  be  no  more  than  90 
percent  (except  with  respect  to  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
where  the  Federal  share  may  be  100  percent). 

The  average  cost  1n  Federal  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  was  $45  per  . 
participant. 

The  last  national  evaluation  of  the  program  was  completed  in  July 
1980  for  the  Office  of  Program  Evaluation  by  Development  Associates.  It 
contained  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Increasing  numbers  of  adults  are  being  served,  but  there 
Continues  to  be  a  large,  unmet  need  for  additional  services. 

2.  An  estimate  of  1.9  million  adults  were  served  in  fiscal  year 
1979.    Of  these,  58.8  percent  females,  65.1  percent  were  under 


35  years  old,  56.7  percent  were  members  of  ethnic  minorities, 
and  26.9  percent  received  public  assistance. 

3.  Generally,  participants  (79.7  percent)  reported  partial  or 
fully  attainment  of  their  personal  goals  for  the  specific 
program  for  which  they  enrolled. 

4.  Only  38  percent  of  student  met  1n  elementary  and  secondary 
school,  28  percent  met  1n  adult  learning  centers,.  1£  percent 

•  in  community  colleges  and  vocational /technical  Schools,  and 
25  percent  1n  churches,  prisons,  libraries,  or  private  homes. 
Much  of  the  Instruction  was  Individualized  and  competency -based. 
About  35  percent  of  the  teachers  were  assisted  by  volunteers 
or  aides. . 

5.  More  emphasis  1s  needed  on  clearly  targeting  the  Federal 
program  and  on  helping  local  projects  serve  the  target 
population  groups. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

An  evaluablHty  assessment  was  conducted  for  the  Department  of  Education 
by  the  American  Institute  for  Research.    It  was  designed  to  surface  issues 
that  may  require  further  examination  and  to  systematically  present  the 
processes  Involved  1n  Implementing  programs  for  adults. 

Source  of  Data: 

0   National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education 

0   An  Assessment  of  the  State-adm1n1stered  Program  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act,  Development  Associates,  Inc.   July  1980. 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Program  Evaluation. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

State  reports  for  1981  show  the  following  demographic  data  on  the 
population  served  nationally: 

Total  number  of  participants  2,234,878 

American  Indian  &  Eskimo  25,211 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  224,010 

Black  467,384 

Hispanic  488,070 

White  1,030,203 

Level  I  participants 
(grades  0-8  and  ESL)  1,528,643 

Level  II  participants 
(grades  9-12)      «  706,235 


ERIC  3fc- 


Age  16-24  years  940,205 

25-44  .      .  .  873,485 

45-59  278,234 

60+  142,954 

t!ale  1,021  ,215     46%  j 

F«"«1e  1,213,663     54%  j 

States  reported  the  achievement  of  goals  such  as  the  following: 

1.  States  provided  educational  opportuntles  to  the  priority  populations,  I.e. 
adults  with  limited  English  proficiency,  adults  1n  rural  areas,  adults 

1n  urban  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment,  and  Immigrant  adults. 

2.  States  reported  major  Involvement  1n  adult  education  and  support  services 
by  business  and  Industry,  churches,  local  educational  agencies,  and  volun- 
tary/community organizations. 

3.  States  continued  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Instructional  services 
through  special  experimental  demonstration  projects  and  teacher  training 
projects.    Projects  trained  personnel  —  administrators,  supervisors,  teachers, 
and  paraprofesslonals.    Program  areas  of  major  Investment  for  special  projects 
Include  learning  for  the  disabled,  high  school  diploma,  English  as  a  second 
language,  adult  performance  level/life  skills,  and  community  linkages. 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Paul  V.  Delker 
(202)  245^2278 

For  further  Information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Community  Education  (CFDA  No.  84.081) 
Legislation: 

Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Title  VIII 

Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
October  1 ,  1982 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1975 

$  17,000,000 

$  -0- 

1976  \ 

17,000,000 

3,553,000 

1977 

17,000,000 

3,553,000 

1978 

17,000,000 

3,553,000 

1979 

17,000,000 

3,190,000 

1980 

100,000,000 

3,138,000 

1981 

123,000,000 

3,138/000 

1982 

100,000,000 

Program  consolidated 

into  Chapter  2 

Education  Block  Grant 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goals  of  the  community  education  program  as  defined  by  the 
Community  School*  and  Comprehensive  Community  Education  Act  and 
reiterated  in  the  regulations  are: 

(1)  to  provide  in  collaboration  with  other  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  educational ,  recreational, 
cultural,  and  other  related  community  and  human 
services,  in  accordance  with  the  needs,  interests 
and  concerns  of  the  community  through  the  expan-- 
si on  of  community  education  programs; 

(2)  to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  social  services  to 
meet  the  needs  and  preferences  of  the  residents  of* 
the  community  served  by  the  school; 

(3)  to  prqvide  for  an  efficient,  energy-conserving  use 
of  school  facilities;  and 

(4)  to  provide  for  a  research  and  development  emphasis 
in  community  education  which  can  contribute  to  an 
improved  formulation  of  Federal  ,  State,  and  local 
policy. 


Frbgranr  Operatlonsr  ^ 

Discretionary  competitive  grants  were  made  to  local  education  agencies 
and  toj)ubl1c  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  planning^  establishing,  expanding,  and/or  operating  community 
education  programs.    In  addition,  funds  were  made  available  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  develop  and  establish  or  to  expand  programs  which 

trained  persons  to  plan  and  operate  coramuntty  programs . 

% 

> 

Funds  were  also  authorized  to  make  formula  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  a  State  plan.    The  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  State  plan  was  to  be  80  percfcntum  for  fiscal 
year  1981  ,  30  percentum  for  fiscal  year  1982, 1  and  20  percentum  for 
fiscal  year  1983.    The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  applications  of  local' 
educational  agencies  was  90  percent  for  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980,  80 
percent  for  fiscal  y^ar  1981  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years.   The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  grants  to  nonprofit  organizations 
was  90  percent  .for  fiscal  year?  1979  and  1980  and  80  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Program  Scope; 

93  grants  were  awarded  1n  fiscal  year  1976. 
92  grants  were  awarded  1n  fiscal  year  1977. 
83  grants  were  awarded  1h  fiscal  year  1978. 

63  grants  were  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

64  grants  were  awarded  1n  fiscal  year  1980. 
60  grants  were  awarded  1n  fiscal  year  1981. 

Amount  of  No.  of 

Institution  Appropriation  Grants 

FY  81 


LEA'S  $     1,000,000  27 

Nonprofit  public  agencies  500,000  8 

IHE  500,000  5 

SEA'S  1  ,138,000  20 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress  I 


The  Community  Schools  Act  and  the  Comprehensive  Community  Education  Act 
of  1978  mandated  that  the  Community  Education  Advisory  Council  present  to 
Congress  a  "complete  and  thorough  evaluation  of  the  programs  and  operation" 
of  the  community  education  program  for  each  year  of  the  Act*    To  fulfill  this 
requirement*  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  Division  of  Program  Evaluation  awarded 
a  contract  In  September  1979  to  Development  Associates,  Inc.,  to  conduct 
an  evaluation  study*   The  purpose  of  the  national  Evaluation  of  Community 
Education  Program  was  twofold:    (1)  to  describe  and  analyze  the  operations 
of  State  education  agencies  (SEA's)  as  they  promote  and  develop  the  concept 
of  community  education  1n  their  respective  states;  and  (2)  to  assess  the 
impact  of  Federal  support  on  the  capabilities  of  SEAs  to  develop  their 
capacities  in  the  community  education  area. 

The  study  focused  on  State  education  agencies  and  State  capacity 
building  for  several  reasons.    In  recent  years,  State  education  agencies 
have  been  defining  and  assuming  a  qreater  role  in  community  education. 
The  federal  community  education  program  has  supported  this  emergence  of 
SEA  leadership  by  placing  heavy  emphasis  on  State  capacity-building  through 
SEA  development.    In  addition,  the  evaluation  came  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
4-year  Federal  funding  cycle  and  the  beginning  of  a  hew  period  of 
Federal  support.    The  year  1980,  therefore,  was  a  significant  point  at 
which  to  examine  the  leadership  of  SEA's  and  the  impact  of  the  Federal  program, 
as  well  as  make  recommendations  to  national  and  State  policy  makers  in 
community  education." 

N 

'  Through  use  of  questionnaires  completed  by  State  community  education 
coordinators  and  local  community  educators,  site  visits  to  38  States, 
and  third-party  evaluators,  data  was  compiled  for  a  detailed  program      •  ' 
analysis.    Those  findings,  conclusions,  and  related  recommendations 
were  developed  out  of  and  structured  around  a  series  of  questions  on  SEA 
community  education  policies  and  practices.         ^  -  - 

Most  State  community  education  programs  were  initiated  in  the  mid  1970's. 
Of' the  38  SEA  programs  which  were  visited  and  surveyed  during  this  study, 
two-thirds  -began  their  programs  between  1974  and  1977,  coinciding  #1th 
the  time  of  the  Federal  initiative.   Of  the  38  surveyed,  36  (96  percent)  had 
formally  designated  statewide  CE  programs  }n  1980.    Formal  designation  con- 
sisted variously  of  the  appointment  of  a  CE  coordinator,  the  establishment 
of  a  CE  office,  the  receipt  of  a  Federal  grant the  approval  of  a* State 
plan,  or  the  passage  of  State  legislation. 

The  extent  ana  nature  of  communi ty^educatlon  programs  within  the  51 
SEA'.s  varies  considerably  in  terms  of  S&te  commitment  to  community 
education,  certain!  structural  features  of  CE  offices,  as  well  as  in  terms 
of  specific  operaiidns  and. staff  activities  focused  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.    Whflg^ta^e-level  CE  programs  can  be  described  in  various 
ways,  SEA  programs  can  be>een  as  including  12  varied  elements  which  can  be 
used  to  describe  commonalities  and  differences  among  the  programs  to,  summarize 
the  national  assessment  of  community  education  development. 


While  these  12  elements  are  grounded  1n  the  practice  and  activities 
of  the  SEA,  all  SEA's  do  not  have  all  elements.    In  fact,  one  State  has 
not  yet  developed  any  of  these  elements  and  a  few  States  have  only  several 
of  the  elements  1n  place.    Evenfeo,  almost  all  of  the  12  elements  exist 
1n  at  least  half  of  the  States.   The  patterns  of  development  and  the 
extent  to  which  certain  or  all  of  the  elements  were  1n  place  was  a  focus 
of  this  study.   The  descriptive  question  of  what  are  the  common  elements 
of  State  community  education  systems  became  Important.   To  answer  this 
question,  the  Community  Education  Development  Index  (CEDI)   was  developed. 

The  presence  and  development  of  State  commitment  and  State  operational 
elements,  varied- across  the  elements  and  the  51  SEA's.   For  example,  25 
SEAs  received  one  point  for  SEA's  board  resolutions  and  25  SEA's  received 
one. point  for  having  State  CE  legislation  bn  the  CEDI.    However,  only  12 
States  had  both  components  of  that  policy  element.    Thus  13  States  did 
not  have  any  form  of  State  policy  support. 

There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  greater  consistency  1n  the  CE 
office/staff  element.   That  1s,  46  SEA's  had  an  office  designated  (all  51 
SEAs  had  at  least  a  part-time  person  responsible  for  some  community  educatl 
activity)  for  community  education  and  34  (67  percent  of  all  SEAs  and  76  per 
cent  of  those  with  an  offl^j/had  full-time  CE  coordinators. 

Of  the  SEA  operational  elements,  Interagency  cooperation  (46  SEAs) 
was  the  most  common  eSement  across  all  51  SEA's  and  the  use  of  a  reporting 
system  was  the  least  common  ,(24  SEA's). 

The  major  findings  were1: 

0   The  strongest  components  ,6f  the  SEA  CE,  programs  were  State.  . 
needs  assessment  and  Interagency  cooperation. 

0   The  weakest  components  were  1n  State  planning,  evaluating, 
-and -reporting.  ' 

0   Only  about  half  the  states  have  strong  commitments  (supporting 
legislation,  or  funding)  to  CE  programs. 

0   SEA's  with  full-time  CE  coordinators  are  most  lively  to  have 
State-level  operations  1n  place* 

0  At  least  two  consecutive  years  of  Fedferal  funding  appear  to 
be  required  to. generate  SEA  CE  program  activation. 

0   The  need  exists  for  systematic  and  cdnfjion  data  and  for  information 
on  CE  local ^programs  aggregated  at  the  State  and  national  levels. 

A  final  report  on  the  Evaluation  of  the  Community  Education  Program 
was  presented  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1981.  - 


Oue  to  program  consolidation,  the  Community  Education  Program  Office 
was  closed  dwmWebruary  2f>,  V982.   Staff  was  retained,  however,  until 
Sober  Y,  mZ.  to  continue-to  administer  the  1981  grants,  and  to  provide 
staff  suwort  for  the  national  Community  Education  Advisory  Council. 

Cownunlty  education  Advisory  Council  . 

Unlike  past  years,  the  Community  Education  Advisory  Council  was  not 
allocated  fuSds  this  yiar  to  contract  out  for  evaluation  pr  res earc 
studies  1n  community  education.    However,  the  Council  developed  a  final 
rl ooA  for  cSryelr  1982  and  -made  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  . 
of  Education  regarding  possible  future  Federal  roles  in  education. 

SEA's  *  , 

Under  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consol1dat1bn  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981,  SEAs  and  LEAs  are  given  the  authority  to  spend  their  Federal 
education  b  ock  grant  monies  for  community  education  purposes.   To  assist 
tm  in  assuming  their  Increased  responsibilities,  experiences  were 
IJZaaL  tnTtp*nathen  statewide  support  for  community  education,  assist 
Se%JdlH^ro%^d1n11erv1«sPto  citizens  "and  b«il*a  ^"jnj 
State  directors  of  community  education  to  promote  the  sharing  of  strategies 
and  information.  " 

LEAs 

Several  LEA  projects  continue  to  serve  as  national  models  of  exemplary 
r0n™nitv  educati o   programs.    Many  local  projects  have  developed-  products 
toTssist  ?Sl?1es  7n  developing  similar  .comity  education  programs 
to  meet .tbjsif-own  local  needs.  - 

Awareness  Projects 

Other  Federal  projects^ focused  their  efforts  on  expanding  the  support 
base  for  Community  education  by  creating  an  awareness  of  the  community  educa- 


For  further  Information  about  program  operations,- 

Contact  r  Laura-  Karl  i   ■         •  •  . 
(202)* 245-0691 

For  further  Information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Paul  Messier  .  , 

..(202)  245-.9401 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS > 


Program  Name: 


Emergency  Adult  Education  Program  for  Indochina  Refugees 
and  the  Adult  Education  Program  for  Adult  Immigrants 
(CFDA  Nos.  84*093*  84.113) 


lation; 


Sectfon  317,  originally  authorized  as  Sec,  315, 
Adult  Education  Act,  by  Sec.  301  of  P.L.  94-405 
(IndocJtina  Refugee  Children  Assistance  Act  of 
1976);  later  redesigned  as  Sfec.  3Y7  by  P.L. 
95-561  (Education  Amendments  of  1^78),  but 
erroneously  retained  as  Sec  215  in^some 
compilations-,  then  repealed  by  the  Omnibus 
Education  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  1 


Expiration  Date: 
October  1,  1981 


Section  318  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  added  by 
Section- 1313  of,  P.L.  95-561  (Education  Amend- 
ments of  1978),' but  not  printed  in  some 
compilations. 


September  30,  1984 


Funding  History; 


Year 


/1 97^ 


Authorization 

nSuch  sums  as 
may  be  neces- 
sary" 


Appropriation 


.1977 
1978  . 
1979 
1980 
1981 

^  1982 
Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  * 


No  request 
No  request 


$5  million  supplement  to 
State  grants  (made  avail- 
able by  the  Indochina 
Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance  Act) 

$10.25  million 
No  appropriation 
No  appropriation 
$22,600,  000 


The  purpose  of  th$  above  programs  is  to  enable  the  participants  to  become 
productive  members  of  American  society.    Funds  .are  used   to  promote  language  and 
literacy  skills  in  English,  to  support  programs  of  instruction  in  basic  reading 
and  mathematics ,  and  to  develop  and  enhance  career  and  employment  opportunties. 
Administrative  costs,  education  support  services,  and* special  projects  to  develop 
an  individual's  occupational  skills  may  be  funded. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Secretary  of  Education. may  enter  into  grants  or  contracts  with 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  artd  otfcer  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  to  provide  adult  education  programs  for  immigrants*   At  least 
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50  percent  of  the  funds  must  be  awarded  1n  contrasts  to  private  nonprofit 
organizations.    Only  State  and  local  educational  agencies  are  eligible 
40  receive  grants-. for  adult  Indochina  programs.    There  were  three  programs 
_  as  follows:    the  Emergency  Adult  Education  Program  for  Indochina  Refugees 
(sec.  317,  $2.5  million!,  the  Adult  Education  Program  for  Adult  Immigrants 
(sec.  318,  $2.5  million)^  and  the  Adult  Ediication  Program  for  Adult  Immigrants 
(see/ 318,  Cuban  and  Haitiian  entrants,  $17.6  million). 

Program  Scope: 

Adult  Indochina ^Refugees  Program  ('Section  31 7" ) :    The  Department  of 
Education  awarded  fifteen  grants  to  indochina  training  projects  in  the 
following  States  for  a  twelve-month  period:    one  project  each  in  Arizona, 
Florida,  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
and  Washington;  two  in  Virginia;  and  four  in  California.    Although  the 
availability  of  funds  limited  the  program  to  fifteen  projects  in  eleven 
States,'  105  eligible  proposals  we're  received  from  applicants  in  38  differ- 
ent States.'  The  projects  are  serving  nearly  10,000  refugees  at  a  total 
cost  .of  $2,476,412.  ^ 

—  -  Adult,  Immigrant!?  ("Section  338"):    Under  this  section,  the  Department 
of  Education  entered  Into  a  total,  of  37  eighteen-month  contracts  (ending  ' 
September  30,  19827  to  provide  educational  programs  for  adult  immigrants. 
Eighteen  of  these  projects  were  awarded  by  geographical  area  of  immigrant 
origin:    seven  for  Asta       Oceania,  four  for  Europe  and  Africa,  five  for 
South  America  arfd  the  West  Indies,  and  two  for  North  and  Central  Americas. 
These. projects  are  serving  approximately  5,000  immigrants  at  a  total 
•cost  of  $2,429,096. 

Due  to  the  unanticipated  large  influx  of  entraps  from  Cuba  and 
Haiti',  a  supplement  of  $17. & million  to  the  1980  appropriation  was  made. 
Nineteen  Cuban  and  Haitian  projects  were  tHus  funded  in  those  regions  of 
the  country  especially  affected  by  these  new  entrants. 

(a)   Cuban  Programs:    Awards  were  made  to  four  contractors  to 
serve  Cuban  entrants  residing  in  Florida  (18  eligible  proposals 
werejreceived).    A  total  15,413  Cuban  entrants  in  Florida  are 
beiira/served  with  funds  amounting  to  over  $7  million.    A  total 
of  %J43  Cuban  entrants  residing  fn'States  other  than  Florida 
are  served  by  eight  ^contractors  receiving  over  33  million  in  . 
Federal  funds  (49  eligible  proposals  were  received).    The  geo- 
gpaphical  distribution  under  the  latter  procurement  is  one  each 
in  Maryland,  New  Jersey.,  New  York,  and  Virginia;  and  two  each,  in 
California  and  Massachusetts. 

In  addition,  three  sole  source  contracts  were  awarded  to 
provide  English-as-second-language  training  programs  to  4,650 
Cuban  entrants  residing  in  temporary  holding  camps: 

1.    Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and 
Adult  Education;  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Fort  M^Coy,  Wisconsin     *  $389,807 
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2.  Central  Susquehanna  Intermediate  Unit; 

Fort  Indiantbwn  Gap,  Pennsylvania  $396,925 

3.  State  Department  of  Edu£fft+en,- 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  v 

Fort  Chaffee,  Arkansas  $663,630 

(bj  Haitian  Programs:    Three  contracts  were  awarded  to  serve 
Haitian  entrants  residing  in  the  State  of  Florida.    Nearly  5,000 
entrants  are  being  served  at  a  cost  of  $2,649,547.    Six  contracts 
were  entered  into  to  serve  Haitian  entrants  residing  in  States 
other  than  Florida  (one  each  in  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  four  in  New  York).  Nearly  5,000 
entrants  are  being  served  at  a  cost  of  $2,706,000. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

There  has  been  no  formal  evaluation  of  this  program.-  Project  reports, 
however,  indicate  that  educational  services  are  being  provided  in  a  cost- 
effective  manner  to  more\refugees  and  immigrants  than  estimated. 

Current  Analytic  Activities 

Each  grantee  will  provide  the  program  office*  with  a  final  report  of 
its  project. 

Source  of  Data: 

Federal  angulations,  Title  34,  Part  432. 

The  Adult  Education  Act;  Public  Law  91-230,  as  amended 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Paul  V.  Delker 
(202)  245-2278 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:    Tetsuo  Okada 
(202)  245-9401 


OVERVIEW  -  POSTSECONOARY  EnUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  of  Education's  (En)  postsecondarytyucation  programs  in 
academic  year   1981-1982,    focused   principally    on    providing  financial 
assistance  to  students.    Although  eligibility  requirements  were  tightened 
in  1982  in  both  the  Pell  Grant  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Programs,  the 
thrust  of  the  programs  administered  by  ED  remains  unchanged:    to  assist 
students  to   overcome   financial    barriers   to   postsecondary  education. 
This  section  provides  an  overview  on  how  well  this  aid  as  a  whole  has 
affected  students'  ability  to  finance  college  costs.    In  reviewing  the 
Impact  or  effectiveness  of  Federal  student  aid  programs  administered  by 
ED,  equity  in  overcoming  financial  barriers  is  achieved  if  funds.  (Federal 
asweVl   as  other  sdurces)  are  distributed,  so  that  students  and  their 
families  with,  similar  financial  conditions  and  educational  costs  receive 
essentially  the  same  financial  aid  treatment. 

Federal  student    assistance   totaled  *  about    $11.8   billion    in    FY  1982 
(Table  1).    It  was  made  available  to  students  and  their  parents  directly 
by  the  Federal  government  through  educational  institutions,  and  Indirectly 
through  State  agencies  and  banking  and  educational  institutions  by  sub- 
sidizing interest  and/or  guaranteeing  loans.     In  addition,  about  $350 
million  was   also  available  to  institutions  for   other  purposes.  Over 
two-thirds  of  these  funds  are  distributed  directly  to  institutions  pri- 
marily through  the  Institutional  Assistance  Program  (Title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act)  and  the  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students. 
These  latter  programs  distributed  funds  to  institutions -with  large  numbers 
of  students  who  qualify  for  Federal  student  assistance,  thus  they  com- 
plemented the  student  financial  aid  programs. 
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This* overview  will  begin  with  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  appropMa- 
ttons  for  ED-adm1n1stered  student  assistance  programs.  Next  1s  a  detailed 
discussion  of  college  participation,  a  detailed  discussion  of  why  students 
'select  particular  colleges,  and  how  they  finance  their  education.  Also 
Included  for  the  first  time  1s  a  special  section  on  graduate  student  fi- 
ances. A  brief  review  of  how  the  Department  1s  Improving  the  deliver/ of 
^student  aid  completed  this  sedton. 

No  attempt  1s  made  to  determine  the  overall  Impact  of  Federal  Institu- 
tional aid  on  Institutions.  Detailed  reports  on  the  effectiveness  of 
these  and  other  particular  Institutional  aid  programs  are  available  1n 
the  evaluation  sections  of  the  Individual  program  chapters. 

A  Funding  History  of  £D-adm1n1stered  Student,  Aid  Programs 

During  the  past  six  years,  student  aid  appropriations  for  ED-ad»1n1stered  , 

programs  have  grown  from  $3.1  billion  to  $6.6  billion  (Table  1).    In  terms 

/ 

of  total  dollars  of  aid  actually  available  to  students,  $3.4  billion  was 
available  In  1976  compared  with  $11.8  billion  1n  1981.  Largest  program 
Increases  were  recorded  1n  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  for  which 
loan  funds  available  grew  from  $1.2  billion  to, $7.8  billion  (recipients 
grew  from  about  1.0  million  to  3.5  million  over  the  same  period),  and  1n 
the  Pell  Grant  Program,  which  jumped  from  $1.4  billion  1n  1976  to  $2.3 
billion  1n  1981  (with  1.9  million  and  2.7  million  recipients,  respectively). 
All  other  programs  also  Increased  during  this  period. 

While  total  appropriations  Increased  1021  from  1976  to  1981,  median  family 
Income  grew  by  only  50t;  College  costs  grew  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
family  Income.  -  ) 
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tEO  Studtnt  Aid:  History  of  Fddorol  Appropriations 
•  *mo*n{  of  Aid  Awlloblo  to  Studtnts;  ond  Mclplonts  ' 


1976 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


CMf«s-o*Md: 

MOSL  (FCC  only)... 
(TC /Loons)... 

CMS  •  

,  SC06  

SSlfc  

Nil  (IE06)  

6SL  

TOTAL  

Amunt  of  Aid  to  Studtnts 
(S  In  all  lion*) 

Caapus-oastd: 

_  * 

HDSL........  - 

CHS  

SE06.  

SSI6.  

H11  (SE06)  

SSL  (Loon  Vol.)  

TOTAL  


$  321.0 
6.9 
390.0 
240.1 


44.0 
1;325.8 
807.8 


$  305.7 
423.9 
230.5 

88.0 

971.7 

1.462.0 

$4,263.2 


310.5 
12.7 
390.0 
249.6 


60.0 
1,903.9 
357.3 


310.5 
15.2 
435.0 
270.0 


63.8 
2,160.0 
480.0 


310.5 
18.4 
550.0 
340.1 


76.8 
2,431.0 
958.0 


$  286.0 
/  14.8 
550.0 
370.0 


76.8 
2,157.3 
1  .609.3 


$  295.7 
423.9 
240.1 

120.0 

1,795.4 

1.537.0 


$  640.4 
488.4 

266.2 

127.5 

iiS6i.o 

1.958.0 


$  553.0 
594.0 
361.0 

153.5. 

2,504.0 

2.984.0 


$  191.2 
597.8 
355.2 

153.5 


186.0 
14.8 
550.0 
370.0 


76.8 
2,604.0 
2.535.5 


$3,137.7       $3,283.7       $3,734.5       $4,684.8       $5,064.2  $6,079.1 


$  553.0 
594.0 
361.0 

153.5 


2,047.8  2,346.0 
(  4f840.0    \  7.762.0 


$4,572.4        $5,046.9        $7,210.1        $8,960.1       $f  .820.1 


ttcipitnts 

TJUtragt  Aid) 


Nil  Srants 


Supplemental 
Opportunity  firants 

Kofi-Study 


Olrtet  Lo«n$ 


Stato  Studtnt 
Inctntlvi  firants 

fiuarantatd 
Studtnt  Loons 


1.945.454 

($757) 

449.231 
($543) 

696.661 

($626) 

764.591 

($712) 

176,000 
($500) 

1,298,000  1/ 
($1,408) 


1.863.990 
($852) 

499.034 
($489) 

845.272 
($555) 

795.134 

($773) 

240,000 
($500) 

973.000 
($1,580) 


1.893.000 
($825) 

510.023 
($522) 

852.475 
($573) 

808.616 
($792) 

255,000 
($500) 

1,085,000 
($1,805) 


2,537,875., 
($987) 

595,268 
($559) 

922,621 
($546) 

953.190 
($677) 

307.000 
($500) 

1,510,000 
($1,976) 


2,749,797 
($880) 

586.000 
($600) 

990,000 
($600) 

870,000 
($700)  . 

30f,000 
($500) 

2,314,000 
($2,091) 


2,700,000 
($868) 

586,000 
($600) 

990,000 
($600) 

790,000 
($700) 

307,000 
($500) 

3,540,000 
($2,197) 


V/   Includos  Iransltlon  fturttr 

SOO«C£:   U.S.  Doportwnt  of  Education,  0PBE 
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Participation  Rates  as  a  Measure  of  Access 

One  very  broad  measure  of  the  Impact  of  student  assistance  program  1s  to 
con>are  college-going  rates  by  Income  level  for  the  traditional  college- 
going  age  cohort  (18-24)  over  time  and  by  Income  group.    If  rates  o/attend- 
ance  are  equalized  across  Incomes,  some  argue,  then  full  equity  has  been 
achieved.    Examining  only  the  funding  levels  for  the  assistance  programs 
provides  little   Information   about   how  college-going  opportunities  for 
college-age  youth  have  been  changing,  nor  does  1t  account  for  other  factors. 
For  example,  attempting  to  Increase  enrollment  rates  for  low-Income  or 
minority  students  by  Increasing  available  financial   aid  alone,  may  be 
offset  entirely, or  partially  by  Improvements  1n  employment  prospects  for 
non-college  educated  Individuals.    Such  a  phenomenon  would  be  most  notice- 
able  for  students  whose  performance  1n  college  1s  predicted  to  be  "marginal." 
More  Important,  changes  1n  enrollment  rates-  among  groups  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  measure  of  equalizing  the  rates,  I.e.,  are  the  differences  1n 
rates  becoming  larger  or  .smaller?   Tables  2  and  3^1n  this  section  compare 
overall  rates  and  changes  1n  the  differences  1n  the  college-going  rates. 

Participation  rates  (Table  2)  from  1976  to  1980  (1981  data  are  not  yet 
available)  for  the  college-age  population  (18-24)  as  a  whole  Indicate  a 
continuous  trend  downward  to  1980.  During  that  period,  enrollment  rates 
for  males  declined  through  1979  and  for  females  through  1978.  Table  2 
shows  that  while  participation  rates  for* the  white  subgroup  displayed  the 
same  trend  as  the  general  population  for  both  males  and  females,  the  rates 
for  the  non-white  subgroups,  however,  displayed  a  different  but  consistent 
pattern:  the  rates  for  males  fefl  from  1976  to  1980  1n  each  case  while 
the  rates  for  females  were  1n  general  consistent  with  the  participation 
trend  for  the  entire  universe  of  students. 
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Tab1t2 

Enrolled  1n  College,  By  tndlflanlsh  Origin  (In  Thousands)  1976-80 

Other  2 


Total  NiMber  and  Percenta^fc  18-  to  24-  Year  Olds 

nd  5pan1 


All  i/_ 


White 


Black 


Total 


Male    Female   Total   Hale    Female  Total  Male 


OCTOBER  76 

pM             26919   13012    13907  23120   11279   11840  3315     1503  1813 

??r*iw     7181     3673     3508  6276     3250     3026  748  331  417 

^colfege 7  26.7  ^8.2  Ts.2  27.1     28.8     25.6  22.6  22.0  23.0 

OCTOBER  77 

Pnn             27341    13218   141*13  23*40   11445   11995  3387  1528  1859 

^College     7143    3712    3431  6209    3286     2923  772  309  413 

%  In  college     26.1     28.1     24.3  26.5     28.7     24.4  21.3  20.2  22.2 

OCTOBER  78 

Pop             27647   13385   14262  23656   11572   12078  3451  1554  1897 

^College     6994     3621     3373  6077     3195    2882  695  305  390 

%  In  college     25.3     27.1     23.7      25.7     27.6     23.9     20.1  19.6  n.b 

OCTOBER  79 

Pop             27974   13571    14403  23895   11721    12174  3511  1577  1934 

^College     6990     3508     3482  6119     3104  ^  3015  696  304  392 

%  In  college     25.0     25.8     24.2      25.6     26.5     24.8    19.8    19.3  tu.s 

■ 

OCTOBER  80 

Poo             28130   13652   14478  2397.5   11767   12208  3555  1600  1955 

^College     7226     3604     3625  6334     3224     3110  688  2  8  410 
Xlncollege     25.7     26.4     25.0      26.4     27.4     25.5     19.4     17.4  21.0 


Male  Female 


514 
212 
41.2 


546 
222 
40.7 


568 
175 
30.8 


600 
204 
34.0 


230  254 
92  65 
40.0  25.6 


245  259 
117  95 
47.8  36.7 


259  287 
121  101 
46.7  35.2 


1551 
310 
20.0 


1609 
278 
17.3 


1672 
254 
15.2 


273 
100 
36.6 


285 
102 
35.8 


295 
75 

25.4 


315 
105 
33.3 


1754 

293 
16.7 


1962 
315 
16.1 


~y,  as  ass  ;r^rjr^ 

--»-«•   Calculated  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  r>n<„<r(  r..rr»nt  Population  Reports,  Series,  P-20, 

erIo  *  Nos*  303»  319»  333,  346»  36°*  Table 


701  850 
150  160 
21.4  18.8 


754      855  . 
139  139 
18.4  16.3 


781  891 
126  .  128 
16.1  14.4 


837  917 
153  140 
18.3  15.3 


971  &2 
154  160 
15.9  16.1 


3S 
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Table  3  presents  the  annual  enrollment  rates  of  primary  or  related  family 
•embers  enrolled  1n  college  from  1976  to  1980  by  family,  Income  groups. 
During  this  period,  there  1s  •  clear  trend  of  declining  rates  1n  almost 
all  Income  categories.    However,  while  rates- dropped  from  two  to  four 
percentage  points  for  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  less  than  $15,000, 
they  dropped  more  than  8  to  .10  points  for  families  1n  Income  categories 
above  $15,000.    The  effect  1s  to  reduce  the  difference  between  the  rates 
for  high-Income  families  relative  to  low-Income  families.    The  drop  1n 
overall  enrollment  may  be  due  to  economic  factors;  I.e.,  costs  may  be  per- 
ceived to  exceed  the  benefits  Of  a  college  degree,  while  the  reduction  1n 
the  gap  between  high-  artd  low-Income  families  may  be  attributed,  at  least 
ft  part,  to  the  availability  of  financial  aid.   The  differences  are  not  as 
substantial  ft  non-white  families,  but  the  basic  pattern  was  repeated  as 
lower-income  enrollment  rates  Increased  Relative  to  higher-Income  levels. 

Prior  to  1980.  falling  enrollment  rates  could  Imply  that  society  perceived 
long-term  financial  benefits  from  a  postsecondary'  education  to  be  less 
attractive  than; they  once  were.  The  additional  student  aid  funds  ft  1980. 
however,  effectively  reduced  the  net  price  to  a  level  such  that  the  Invest- 
«ent  ft  a  postsecondary,  education  again  appeared  attractive  to  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  18-24  age  group.  The  condition  of  the  economy  may 
also  have  an  Influence  upon  that  age  group  as  larger  numbers  of  students 
choose  to  remain  ft  school  because  of  reduced  employment  opportunities. 
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College  Choice  ind  Student  Aid  1/  .   *  . 

Unfortunately,  recent  data  on  why  students  decide  to  attend  college  are  not 
available.  However,  some  Information  1s  available  1n  the  Cooperative 
Institutional  Research  Program  (CIRP)  from  1978  to  1981  as  to.  why  students- 
select  a '  particular  school  and  how  they  view  student  aid  1n  making  a 
choice.  •  H 

One  of  the  questions  asked  1n  the  CIRP  studies  was  to  Identify  the  reasons' 

a  student  selected  a  particular  college.    Three  reasons  given  as  very 

Important  1n  the  selection  were  "offered  financial  assistance,"  "has  low 

tuition,"  and  "has  a  good  academic  reputation."  .  Thft^tifend  1n  the  response 

to  thjsse  Items  1s  shown  1n  Tables  4,  5,  and  6*. 

«*  » •  *• 

Over  this  four-year"  period,  the  Importance  of  financial  aid  as  a  college 

choice  determinant  first  Increased  slightly  from  14.5%  to  16.2%  and  then 

fell  back  1n  1981  to  15.4%.    In  the  predominantly  black"  public  colleges, 

which  have  traditionally  had  low  tuition  and  living  costs,  1t  was^27-.5%  In 

1978- and  30.6%  1n  1981.  the  wider  avallabiUty  of  aid  may  have  had  a 

significant  Impact,  which  was  reflected  1n  the  Initial  Mse.V^, 

W  Host  of  the  data  used  In  this  overview  are  froiji  the  Cooperative] Instl- 
tutlonal  Research  Program  sponsored  by  the  Amerltan  Council  on  Educa- 
tion and  the  University  of~Ca11forhla  at  Los  Angeles,  and  pertain  only 
to  f1rst-t1me,  full-time  dependent  students.  Unfortunately,  these  are 
the  only  current  longitudinal  data  available.  However,  they  are  con- 
sistent with  data  collected  for  *U  students  by  the  National  Institute 

•  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  1n  1982  and  Applied  Management 
Sciences  1n  1978  and  1979.  While  .there  1s  a  high  assurance  that  the 
data  prov.lde  valid  comparisons,  of  trends,  magnitudes,  Jnd  ratios, 
caution  1s  advised  1n  using  actual  dpllar  amounts  because  the  data 
are  collected  us*ng  ranges,  and  1t  has  been  necessary  toluse  median 

'  points  for  each  ranges  However,  since  the  data  are  for  ill  periods 
and  groups  and  are  treated  1n  the  same  manner,  both  time  land  cross- 
section  comparisons   can   be   used   as   valid   Indicators   of  change. 


Table  4 

Percent  Responding  "Offered  Financial  Assistance 
Universities 


Predominantly  Black 
Colleges  f 


ill     Public  Private 


12.8 

9.3 

24.7 

13.0 

10.3 
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14.1 

10.9 

25.0 

12.8 

9.7 

24.1 

All     Public  Private 


27.5 
31.4 
30.2 
30.6 


26.4 
29.6 
28.1 
30.3 


29.5 
35.8 
35.7 
31.4 


SOURCE:    CIRP  1978-1981 


Table  5 

Percent  Responding  "Has  Low  Tuition" 


Universities 

Predominantly  Black 
Colleges 

All 
Inst. 

4  Yr. 
Coll. 

All     Public  Private 

All     Public  Private 

1978 
1979. 
1980 
1981 

16.8 
16.6 
17.0 
17.7 

13.9 
13.1 
13.0 
14.1 

14.4     17.8  2.6 
14.2     17.6  1.7 
13.9     17.2  2.0 
14.2     17.5  1.8 

18.9     22.1  13.0 

18.8  22.2  10.3 
19.1     22.5  10.1 

23.9  28.5  10.2 

SOURCE:    CIRP  1978-1981 

A  similar  trend  1s  shown  1n  Table  5  by  the  rise  1n  percentage  of  students 
selecting  a  school  because  1t  had  low  tuition.  The  trend  1n  predominantly 
black  public  and  private  Institutions  from  1978  to  1981  1s  striking.  The 
data  suggest  that  the  low  cost  of  public  Institutions  has  become  a  more 
1«porUnt.  factor  when  compared  with  costs  1n  private  colleges  even  though 
•1d  availability  has  Increased  over  the  four-year  period.  This  1s  some- 
what consistent  with  findings  noted  later  (Table  10)  which  Indicates  stu- 
dents increasing  their  use  of  loans  while  family  support  has  been  reduced. 


Oyer  the  total  population  and  also  over  sub-populations  (e.g.,  white, 
black),  low  tuition  and  offers  of  financial  assistance  are  more  Important 
to  students  from  low-lncome  families:    30*  of  the  students  from  families 
with  loss  than  $4,000  gave  this  response  compared  with  31  of  those  from 
fwilles  with  incomes  1o  excess  of  $10,000.    The  response  to  -has  low 
tuition",  indicates  that  for  students  from  families  with  up  to  about 
$30,000  income,  the  percentage  responding  1s  about  22%  and  falls  steadily 
to  about  51  at  $100,000  and  up.    Similar  trends  are  observable  back  to 
1978.   This  suggests  that  the  cost  problem  1s  quite  real  for  a  substantial 
number  of  families  considered  'middle  Income.' 

Another  contrast  may  be  obtalned.by  comparing  the  percentage  responding  to 
the  reason  for  attendance  with  'has  a  good  academic  reputation.'  Table  6 
shows  the  trend  for  all  Institutions  and  for  predominantly  black  colleges. 

TSble  6 

Percent  Responding  "Has  a  Good  Academic  Reputation" 

1978         1Q7Q  1980  1981  

en  7  49  1  50.8  53.0 

All  Institutions  50.7  j  . 

Predom.  Black  Colleges       50.4  46.6  «.« 

SOURCE:    CIRP   1978,  198t 

It  appears  that  the  gap  between  all  Institutions  and  predominantly  black 
colleges  has  widened  steadier  this  time  period,  suggesting  that  a 
l0wer-1nco«  se^nt  of  the  population  1s  being  restricted  1n  selection 
to  lower-cost  schools,  or  to  schools  that  provide  aid,  Instead  of  giving 
greater  weight  to  academic  considerations  1n  Its  decisions. 


Federal  Program  Participation  and  the  6eneral  Population 
If  Federal  student  aid  program  funds  are  being  distributed  to  equalize 
opportunity,  participation  rates  1n  Federal  student  aid  programs  should 
vary  with  Annual v  family  Income.    The  annual   freshman  survey  of.  the 
Cooperative  Institutional   Research  Program  records  parental  Income  by 
fourteen  classes  and,  for  each  class,  the  total  population  and  aid- re- 
cipient population  may  be  determined.    Instead  of  using  the  participation 
rates  by  Income  group  alone,  we  shall  use  a  measure  of  relative  efficiency. 
This  1s  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  student  Federal  aid  participation  rate 
1n  an  Income  class  divided  by  the  overall  population  participation  rate 
for  postsecondary  education.    (An  equivalent  definition  1s  the  ratio  of 
the  percentage  of  recipients  1n  an  Income  group  to  the  percentage  of  the 
postsecondary  population  1n  that  Income  group.j^UsIng  the  rel  at  Ineffi- 
ciency ratio  as  defined  1s,  1n  effect,  a  normalized  participation  rate  and 
thus,  can  be  used  to  determine  how  effective  the  program  1s  1n  meeting  the 
goal  of  providing  aid  and  providing  1t  to  those  1n  greatest  need.   Thus,  a 
score  of  1.0  Indicates  that  the  aid  participation  rate  1s  equal  to  the 
population  rate.    A  score  above  1.0  Implies  greater  participation  1n  aid 
for  that  Income  group. 

Graphs  1  and  2  show  the  relative  participation  ratios  for  1978  and  1981 
freshmen  for  five  Federal  programs:  1)  Pe\  Grant  Program  (Pell),  2) 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  (SEOGJ,  3)  College 
Work  Study  Program  (CHS) ,  4)  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  (NnSL), 
5)  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (GSLP). 


GRAPH  1 


A  COMffl  mOH  OF  CIRP  FRESHMEN 
PA8TICIP/IWI  IN  ED -ADMINISTERED  STUDENT 
AID  PROGRAMS  1978,  1981 
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SOURCE:    U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Cooperative  Institutional 

Research  Program  Data  Files    1878-1981  3vj 


Overall,  there  has  been  a  downward  shift  In  the  ratio  for  all  programs 
from  1978  to  1981  at  the  lower  Income  levels,  and  an  upward  shift  of  the 
ratio  at  the  higher  Income  levels.   In  other  words,  a  larger  percentage  of 
students  from  high  Income  groups  were  receiving  federal  assistance  In  1981 
compared  with  1978.    The  reverse  1s  true  for  students  from  low-Income 
families.    The  use  of  ratios  also  allows  for  comparing  how  funds  are  dis- 
tributed by  program.    For  example,  the  SEOG  program,  considered  part  of 
the  Campus-based  Aid  Programs  (SEOG,  NOSL,  and  CWS),  1s  much  closer  to  the 
Pell  Grant  Program  In  Income  sensitivity  (I.e.,  higher  participation  rates 
for  low-income  students).    NOSL  and  CWS  ratios  are  less  sensitive,  with 
the  NOSL  program,  at  lower  Income  levels,  paralleling  the  SSL  Program 
which  1s  the  least  1ncome-sens1t1ve.  ' 

Another  approach  1s  to  compare  the  median  Income  level  (and  changes  over 
the  period)  for  each  program.    Table  7  Indicates  that  In  1981-82,  for  all 
programs  but  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  the  median  Income  of  aid 
awarded  to  those  program  participants  1s  less  than  the  median  Income  for 
college  students.    Grants  are  furthest  from  the  population  median.  Since 
these  programs  were  Intended  for  lower-and  lower-middle  Income  students, 
this  pattern  confirms  that  equity  packaging  (I.e.,  aid  1s  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  financial  need)  1s  generally  functioning.    The  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program,  designed  primarily  for  1dd-le-1ncome  and  upper- 
mi  ddle-1ncome  recipients,  In  fact  disbursed  large  amounts  to  those  with 
incomes  above  the  median.    However*  1t  appears  to  be  Important  to  all 
Income  groups  as  the  median  Income  for  recipients  1s  only  slightly  above 
the  mean.    What  1s  most  striking  1s  the  shift  1n  median  Income  levels 
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for  all  program  recipients  between  1978  and  1981.  Graphs  1  and  2  show 
that  all  five  programs  have  had  a  marked  Increase  1n  participation  by 
higher-Income  group's  relative  to  lower-Income  groups.  Table  7  1s  even 
more  specific,  Indicating  that  GSLP  and  HDSL  had  dramatic  shifts  1n 
median  Income  levels  of  participants  compared  with  the  median  Income  of 
all  students  (12.5%  for  GSLP  above  the  median  and  6. IX  for  NHSL)  and  1n 
participation  rates  —  especially  \n  GSLP  (from  10.9%  to  27.8%).  Except 
for  SEOG  and  CWSP,  this  1s  not  simply  an  Inflation  effect,  because  any 
adjustments  1n  Income  levels  would  simply  change  the  horizontal  scale 
1n  Graph  1  and  2,  while  the  change  referred  to  here  1s  seen  as  both 
shifting  and  rotation  of  these  curves.  (See  program  summaries  for  more 
details  on  the  Income  effect  by  program.) 

Table  7 

Median  IncoiSe  and  Federal    Aid  Program  Participation   Rates  (%) 
foV^AJlStiid€rlts  and  Program  Recipients: 
1978,  1981  F1rst-t1me,  Full-time  Students 


All  Students/ 
Program 

1978 

Median 
Income 

1 

Prog. 
Part. 

1981 
Median 

Incone  'Prog. 
Part.  Part. 

Median 
Income 
Percent 
Increase 
1978  to  1981 

All  Students 

$19,730 

39.8 

$25,360 

53.4 

28.5% 

Pell  Grant 

$11,274 

22.2 

$14,983 

26.8' 

32.9% 

SEOG 

$11,900 

5.9 

$14,436 

6.0 

21.3% 

CWS 

^  $14,449 

11.8 

$18,575 

12.8 

28.6% 

NDSL 

$14,817 

8.5 

$19,906 

8.1 

34.3% 

GSL 

$18,303 

10.9 

$25,735 

27.1B  • 

40.6% 

SOURCE:  CIRP 

1978,  1981 

* 

4 

Joint  Participation  by  Source  off  Aid 

The  existence  of  multiple  aid  programs  also  raises  the  question  of  duplica- 
tlon  of  aid  to  eligible  students.   In  evaluating  the  effect  of  student 
assistance  programs  1n  terms  of  Recipients,  1t  1s  not  sufficient  to  add 
program  participation  together  because  of  this  duplication.   This  can  be 
shown  1n  terms  of  a 'conditional  probability  of  receiving  one  form  of  aid; 
Federal,  State,  and  Institutional,  given  that  another  1s  also  received^ 
1981  freshman  data  from  CIRP  show  how  these  three  sources  overlap  as  a 
function  of  parental  Income.   Table  8  presents  conditional  probabilities 
of  overlap,  I.e.,  given  that  the  student  receives  aid  from  one  source, 
what  1s  the  chance  that  the  second  source  1s  also  received, 

Table  8 

Conditional  Probabilities  (%) 
of  Aid  Sources  by 
Parental  Income 
1981 


Income 


0-  6,000-  15,000- 
5.999      14.999  24,999 


25,000-     40,000  TOTAL 
39.999      AND  UP  POPULATION 


61ven  Source/ 
Alternate  Source 


Federal /State 

.  25.4 

28.1 

22.7 

12.7 

6.5 

19.9 

yFederal /Institution 
State/Federal 

15.4 

15.0 

14.6 

10.0 

6.5 

12.6 

90.7 

86.7 

76.1 

60.2 

41.4 

75.1 

State/Institution 

23.7 

21.4 

19.9 

17.2 

13.8 

41.1 

Institution/Federal 

86.7 

82.9 

68.4 

45.7  - 

30.3 

69.0 

Institution/State 

37.3 

38.3 

27.9 

16.7 

10.1 

28.4 

SOURCE:    CIRP,  1981 
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It  will  be  observed  that  even  at  very  MgK  Income  levels,  participation  1n 
State  aid  programs  usually  coincides  with  participation  1n  Federal  aid 
programs.  For  students  1n  the  over  $40,000  Income  group,  there  1s  a  41.4% 
chance  that,  given  State  assistance,  Federal  assistance  will  also  be 
available.  Institutional  aid  also  has  a  high  correlation  with  Federal 
aid:  45.71  at  Income  levels  up  to  $40,000  and  30.31  at  levels  above  this. 
The  chances,  however,  of  obta1Mng_State  and  Institutional  aid,  given 
Federal  aid,  are  19.91  and  12. 61,  respectively.  Federal  aid  frequently 
occurs  as  the  primary  source  of  assistance  even  among  the  lowest  Income: 
group  ($0-5,999).  Only  one-quarter  of  federally  assisted  students  1n 
this  Income  group  received  State  aid  and  less  than  one-sixth  received 
Institutional  aid. 

CIRP  reports  that  Institutional  aid  programs  are  reaching  1n  excess  of 
one  1n  ten  students,  while  one  1n  eight  receives  some  form  of  State  aid. 
The  number  of  Federal  recipients  plus  State  recipients  plus  Institutional 
recipients  1s  larger  than  the  actual  number  of  aided  students  because 
so  many  of  the  State  and  Institutional  cases  are  already  counted  1n  the 
Federal  subset.  Overall,  1t  1s  estimated  from  CIRP  that  close  to  60% 
first-time,  full-time  students  receive  some  form  of  State,  Federal, 
istltutional  aid. 

How  Students  Finance  Their  Education 

Discussion  to  this  point  has  been  focused  on  overall  participation  rates 
1n  various  Federal  programs.  Details  on  participation,  by  cost  of  college 
and  by  family  Income  for  each  program,  may  be  found  1n  the  program  summary 
sheets.    Table  9  presents  a  summary  of  how  students  finance  their  education 


Table  9 


A  COMPARISON  OF  HOW  FIRST-TIME,  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 
FINANCE  EOUCATIONAL  COSTS  -  THROUGH  LOANS, 
6RANTS,  AND  FAMILY,  BY  INCOME  CLASS:  1978^81 


1978 

1981 

1978-81 

INCOME 
GROUP 

SOURCE 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT 
TOTAL 

DOLLARS  . 

PERCENT 
TOTAL 

PERCENT  CHANGE 
IN  DOLLARS 

LESS 
THAN 
tQ  Q99 

GRANT 

LOAN 

FAMILY 

1   f\J  lib  1 

ALL 

1294 
269 
1746 
"33U9 

39.0 
8.1 
53.8 
TUO 

1238 
490 
2429 
TT57 

29.8 
11.8 
58.4 
100.0 

(4.3) 
82.2 
39.1 
7576" 

$10,000 

to 
*l A  qqq 

GRANT 
LOAN 
FAMILY 
ALL 

> 

952 

332 
2039 
13Z3" 

28.7 
10.0 
61.3 
TUO 

1029 
646 
2611 
THE 

24.0 
15.1 
60.9 
TUO 

8.1 
94.6 
28.1 
757U 

• 

$15,000 
to 

GRANT 

LOAN 

FAMILY 

1  rvl  lib  1 

ALL 

599 
398 
2344 
1W 

17.9 
IV.  9 
70.2 
100.0 

709 
787 
2861 
TJ57 

16.3 
18.1 
65.6 
100.0 

18.4 
97.7 
22.1 
30" 

$25,000 

to 
$29,999 

GRANT 
LOAN 
FAMILY 
ALL 

396 
398 
2590 
3387 

11.7 
11.8 
76.5 
TUO 

520 
891 
3042 
"44*53 

11.7 
20.0 
68.3 
100.0 

31.3 
123.9 

1  /«D 

-3176 

$30,000 

or 
MORE 

GRANT 
LOAN 
FAMILY 
ALL 

247 
225 
3222 
*3W 

6.7 
6.1 
87.2 
TUO 

339 
799 
3773 
79TT 

6.9 
16.3 
76.8 
TUO 

37.2 
255.1 

17.1 
"32.9 

TOTAL 

GRANT 
LOAN 
FAMILY 
ALL 

569 
316 
2517 
34TZ 

16.4 
9.1 

74.5  . 
TUO 

634 
755 
3170 
"4354" 

13.9 
16.6 
69.5 
TUO 

11.4 
138.9 

25.9 
-3T7T 

3y* 


using  three'  major  sources  of  aid:  grants,  loans,  and  family.  Included 
under  "family"  are  parent  and  student  savings,  all  student  work,  parents' 
contribution,  and  all  other  family  sources.  Data  are  presented  for  1978 
and  1981  for  f1rst-t1me,  full-time  students  by  Wnamount,  percent  of 
total  costs,  and  the  change  over  the  period.  It  should  also  be  kept  in 
mind  that  median  family  Income  for  comparable  students  Increased  by  28.51 
over  the  same  period. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  education  (all  sources)  Increased  by 
almost  one-third,  family  contribution  by  one-quarter,  grants  by  almost 
one-eighth,  and  loans  by  over  one  and  one-third.  However,  when  the  data 
are  grouped  by  family  Income  we  find  family  contributions  for  those  below 
$15,000  matching  Increased  costs,  while  those  from  families  with  Incomes 
above  $15,000  are  not  meeting  these  Increased  costs.  2/  Loans  as  well  as 
grants  from  all  sources  Increased  at  greater  rates  for  those  at  the  higher 
Income  levels,  compared  with  those  at  lower  Incomes,  due  primarily  to  the 
Increases  observed  above  for  Federal  loan  and  grant  programs. 

When  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  college  costs  and  family  Income  (Table 
10  and  Graph  3),  student  costs  as  a  percent  of  median  family  Income  dropped 
over  four  years  and  then  rose  again  during  the  1980  and  1981  period. 
These  trends  are  very  clear  1n  private  Institutions,  and  they  are  also 
discernible  1n  public  Institutions.  Thus,  while  a  family  may  be  willing  - 
to  contribute  more,  financial  conditions  may  not  permit  1t.  Why  education 
cost  Inflation  should  have  begun  to  outstrip  family  Income  Inflation  in 
the  last  few  years  1s  not  certain,  although  it  1s  possible  that  the  Increased 

2/  There  is  one  exception.    For  students  from  families  with  Incomes  of 
"~  $15,000  to  $30,000,  attending  colleges  with  costs  1n  excess  of  $5000, 
families  matched  the  Increase  1n  costs. 
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IMIan  F«i11y  ly  tacUl /Ethnic  «roup  «nd 

Studtnt  Ourgts  ly  Typt  «ntfContr©1  «f  Institution 

-'-  W6-U8L 


Mm 

W6 

1977 

TEAR  ly 
1978         1979  . 

1980 

1981 

Htdlan  Income  of 

All  femlUts 
White  ff«111ts 
•tack- families 
Hispanic  families  zl 

$14,958 
15,537 
§,242 

$16,009 
16,740 
9,563 
11  421 

$17,640 
18,368 
10.879 
12.566 

$19,661 
20.502 
11.644 
14,569 

$21,023 
21,904 
12.674 
14,716 

• 

$22,388 
23,517 
13,266 
16,401 

Average  studtnt  charges  J/ 

Universities: 
Public 
Private  . 

$  2,055 
4,847 

$  2.167 
5.193 

$  2.286 
5.604 

$  2.487 
5.888 

$2,711 
6,566 

$  3,079 
7,439 

Other  4-year  institution*. 
Public 
Private 

$  1 .797 
3.562 

$  1.924 
3.811 

$  2.025 
4.123 

$  2.198 
4.699 

$2,420 
5,249 

$  2.701 
5.949 

2-year  Institutions: 

Public 
-  Private 

$  1 .488 

2.905 

$  1.590 
3.062 

$  1 .685 
3,344 

$  1.821 
3.775 

$2,020 
4.290 

$  2.217 
4,840 

Average  student  tharges  as 
percent  of  median  Income 
for  all  families  for: 

•  • 

Universities: 
Public 
Private 

13.7 
32.4 

13.5 
32.4 

13.0 
31.8 

12.6. 
29.9 

12.9 
31.2 

13.8 
33.2 

Qthtfr  4-year  Institutions: 
Public 
Private 

12.0 
23.8 

12.0 
23.8 

11.5 
23.4 

11.2 
23.9 

11.5 
25.0 

12.1 
26.6 

•   2-year  Institutions: 
Public  4 
Private 

9.9 
19.4 

9.9 
19.1 

9.6 
19.0 

9.3 
19.1 

9.6 
20.4 

9.9 
21.6 

•  tuition,  board  and  rooT charges. 
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STUDENT  CHARGES  AS  A  PERCENT 
OF  MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME 


PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


1977 


1978  1979  1980  1981 

YEAR 


ERIC 


Universities 


Other  4-Year 
Institutions 


2-Year 
Institutions 


SOURCE:   Table  10 
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availability  of  student  aid  through  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act  »ay  have  been  a  factor  1n  the  Increase  1n  school  costs,  1n  that  delayed 
increases  1n  tuition  could  not  be  effected  without  penalizing  needy  stu- 
dents 3/,  while  the  general  weakness  of  the  economy  prevented  family  Income 
from  keeping  pace.  It  will  be  another  year,  at  least,  before  1t  can  be  de- 
termined whether  changes  1n  Federal  programs,  most  notably  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  program,  produce  any  significant  rollback  .In  educational 
costs  or  whether  parents  will  provide  a  larger  share  of  student  costs. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  while  families  contributed  5t  less 
of  the  total  cost  of  education  1n  1981  than  1n  1978,  they  still  financed 
70%  of  the  total  cost  for  f1rst-t1me,  full-time  students.  In  dollar 
terns,  this  amounted  to  $3,170  per  student  In  1981  which  1s  an  Increase 
of  25.9%  since  1978.  Over  the  same  period,  median  family  Income  of 
f1rst-t1me,  full-time  students  increased  by  28.5%.  V 

One  final  measure  of  equity  In  the  distribution  of  student'  aid  1s  to  com- 
pare the  student  burden  (work  and  loans)  to  finance  educational  costs,  by 
college  cost  and  family  income  groups.    Data  for  1978  as  well  as  earlier 
Annual  Evaluation  Reports  show  that  both  the  level  and  the  relative  share 
of  costs  for  which  the  student  1s  directly  responsible  have  been  generally 
equal 'for  family  Incomes  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  when. adjusted  for  cost  of 
education  (Table  11).   In  1981,  the  range  of  burden  for -those  In  the  $10,000 
to  $30,000  family  Income  group  grew  considerably..  Where  the  differences 
1n  the  burden  for  students  from  these  income  groups  had  been  nodest  ($100 
"    1n  1978,  $150  In  1981)  they  ranged  from  $150  to'$375  and,  when  viewed  as 
a  percentage  of  cost,  1n  most  Instances  the  relative  burden  also  doubled. 

U  student  tuition  and  fees  seldom  cover  all  educational  costs.  Instltu- 
^ons  rely  on  gifts,  endowments,  States  antf  #her  funding  sources  to 
make  up  the  difference.    In  effect,  both  public  and  private  Institutions 
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In  both  1978  and  1981,  students  with  higher  educational  costs  had  larger 
burdens.  As  a  rule,  the  burden  In  dollar  terns  Increases  with  higher 
education  costs  although,  as  a  percent  of  costs,  It  generally  falls  some- 
what. In  relative  terms,  over  the  1978  to  1981  period,  the  most  dramatic 
increase  In  burden  from  $1  ,302  to  $2,031,  or  over  50%,  occurred  In  the 
group  with  educational  costs  above  $5,000. 

Table  9  above  Indicated  that  loans  made  up  the  largest  expanded  source  of 
revenue  for  the  Increasing  student  burden  for  f1rst-t1me,  full-time  stu- 
dents.  During  this  period,  student  loans  as  a  percentage  of  cost  Increased 
from  9.1%  (mean  of  $316)  to  16.6%  (mean  of  $755).    Costs  financed  through 
earnings  from  work  during  th*fs*ame  period  Increased  from  $624  to  $684  for 
f1rit-tlM.  full-time  students.   However,  as  a  percentage  of  cost  It  fell 
from  28.7%  to  24%;  2%  fewer  students  worked.    Average  work  earnings  for 
both  years  made  up  a  greater  portion  of  the  source  of  funds  for  students  1n 
low-cost  schools  (35-36%),  compared  to  students   1n  high-cost  schools 
(18-19%),  although  earnings  for  students  In  high  cost  schools  were  50% 
greater  ($859  compared  with  $521)  In  1981  (Table  12). 

Table  11  also  provides  a  detailed  look  at  the  work-loan  burden  and  burden- 
to-cost  ratios,  adding  cost  of  education  to  the  analysis.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  factor  In  Table  11  1s  the  difference  In  equity  from  1978  to 
1981  for  the  $10,000  to  $30,000  family  Income  groups.  While  Income  equity 
appears  to  have  been. maintained,  I.e.,  equal  burden  to  cost  ratios  regard- 
less of  the  cost  of  education,  cost  equity  (I.e.,  larger  difference  In 
student  burden  by  Income  group  1n  1981)  1s  widening  as  students  1n  1981 
were  asked  to  carry  an  even  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  education  by  both 
their  parents  and  the  Institutions. 
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ConpirUon  of  ?Toi«l  Student  Work  ind  loins  by 
Ftftily  Jnc<»*Wd  Cost  of  Education  1978,  1981 

Student  Burden  1978 

— F/HILY  IICOM^- 


Cost  of 

LOUvf  V  ion 

($) 

LESS 
THAM 
$9*999 

$10,000 
THRU 
$14,999 

$15,000 
TKK'J 

$24,999 

$25,000 
THRU 
$29,999 

$30,000 
OR 
MORE 

TOTAL 

-  0*3000 

AVG  S 
RATIO 

554. 

21 .92 

665. 
26.04 

791. 
30.74 

780. 
30-11 

700. 
26.78 

712. 
27.62 

RATIO 

SLA  A 

23.91 

1041. 
29.69 

1190. 
34.17 

1195. 
34.59 

865. 
24.85 

1024. 
29.39 

500  U 

AVG  S 
RATIO 

1  355. 
24.07 

1537. 
27.23 

1656. 
29.23 

1666. 
29.15 

1021. 
17.40 

1302. 
22.55 

TOTAL 

AVG  S 
RATIO 

739. 
23.  H 

913. 
27.99 

1069. 
32.26 

1088. 
32.29 

846. 
22.97 

940. 
27.41 

* 

Student  Burden  1981 

— FJWIY 

INCOME  

Cost  of 
ECuc**.  i  o^ 
(S) 

LISS 
THAfi 
$9,999 

$10,000 

TH*U 
$14,999 

$15,000 

THRU 
$24,999 

$25,000 

THRU 
$29,999 

$30,000 
OR 
WORE 

TOTAL 

0-3000 

AVG  S 

RATIO 

587. 
23.82 

758. 
29.46 

866. 
33.22 

912. 
34.21 

794. 
29.84 

793. 
30.42 

3001-5000 

AVG  S 
RATIO 

940. 
23.92 

1217. 
30.65 

14S7. 
36.42 

1587. 
39.37 

1451. 
35.74 

1385. 
34.49 

5001 4 

Aye  s 

RATIO 

1758. 
26.68 

1969. 
29.67 

2195. 
32.65 

2327. 
34.00 

1949. 
26.29 

2031  . 
2E.77 

TOTAL 

AVG  S 
RATIO 

1005. 
24.73 

1278. 
30.17 

1501. 
34.77 

1635. 
36.93 

1506. 
30.80 

1439. 
31.81 

AVG     -  Tot*l  «11  work  *nd  1o*ns/*1>  students  1n  cell 

RATIO  •  Tou!  *H  work  *nd  loins  per  student  1n  cell/cost  of  education 

SOURCE:    U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Cooperative  Institution*! 
Research  Progr**  Dat«  B*nk  1978-1981 


While  limited  evidence  1$  available  for  Fall  19B2.1t  can  be  hypothesized 
that  the  Increased  work/loan  burden  placed  upon  students,  and  with  the 
reduction  In  non-returnable  aid,  students  will  shift  enrollments  to  lower- 
cost  public  and  private  Institutions.  In  fact,  enrollments  1n  two-year 
institutions  grew  4.2%  In  1981  compared  with  1.8%  In  four-year  colleges 
and  no  change  In  universities.  4/  It  1s  also  possible  that  as  more  and 
more  students  from  higher  Income  families  move  to  lower  cost  Institutions, 
the  number  of  aid  recipients  and  the  amounts  awarded  may  fall  as  relative 
need  vSyil  1n  fact  be  less. 

Table  12 
FALL  1980  CIRP  FIRST-TIME, 
FULL-TIME  DEPENDENT  FRESHMEN 

STUDENT  EARNINGS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES 
PERCENT  STUDENTS  WORKING 
WAGES  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  COST 

9 

$15,000  $25,000  $30,000  ALL  INCOME 
$24|999       $29,999        AND  UP  GROUPS 

$     672      $     690      $   621         $  624 
70.4  69.0         60.5  64.9 

28.8  29.7         27.9  28.0 

$     715       $     744       $    707         $  684 
67.1  67.5         60.0  62.9 

24.7  24.9  24.1  24.0 

AVG    •    Total  all  work  earnings/all  students  1n  group 
PART      Total  all  students  working/all  students  In  group 
RATIO':    Work  earnings  per  student/cost  of  education 

SOURCE:  ,  CIRP  etc.,  1978,  1981 

T7-TJX-uepartment  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
~  Fall  1981  Enrollment  Survey. 


YEAR 

LESS 
$9,999 

$10,000 
$14,999 

1978 

AVG. 

PART. 

RATIO 

$  470 
58.4 
25.2 

$  581 
66.3 
26.9 

1981 

AVG. 

PART. 

RATIO 

$  514 
57.2 
22.1 

$  632 
64.2 
23.2 

Student  Social  Security  Income  and  Student  Veterans  Benefits 
No  discussion  of  the  Federal  role  1n  providing  student  assistance  would 
be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  role  of -two  rather  significant 
Federal  student  assistance  programs  not  administered  by  ED:  Student 
Social  Security  benefits  and  Veterans'  student  benefits/ 

Table  13  outlines  briefly  the  outlays  for  each  program  over  the  past 
several  years.  Although  Social  Security  benefits  show  an  Increase, 
beginning  with  Academic  Year  1982-83.  benefits  are  to  be  available 
only  to  those  students  who  have  participated  1n  previous  academic  years. 
Thus  few.  1f  any.  benefits  will  be  available  for  f1rst-t1me  students  1n 
academic  year  1982-83.  Veterans'  benefits  are  also  1n  a  phase-down 
period  as  fewer  students  qualify  each  year. 

Table  14  shows  who  benefits  by  family  Income,  the  average  award  per  recip- 
ient, and  the  average  dollar  amounts  for  all  students  by  family  Income 
group  and  for  student  Social  Security  and  Veterans  Benefits.   The  latter 
provides  a  crude  measure  of  the  Importance  of  student  Social  Security 
benefits  as  a  means  of  financing  educational  costs.    Both  programs  have 
higher  participation  rates  for  low-Income  students,  matching  1n  large 
part  Pell   Grant  distributions.    In  Fall  1981.  61  of  all  first-time, 
full-time  students  received  Social  Security  Benefits  compared  with  1.6% 
for  veterans  or  their  children.    As  a  source  of  revenue,  for  all  students, 
both  have  limited  Impact  ($57  and  $17  for  all  students;  however,  recipients 
ineach  program  received  an  average  amount  of  about  >$1 .000  per  year. 
Finally,  while  the  median  Income  for  all  full-time.  f1rst-t1me  college 
students  1n  1981   was  $28,400,  the  median  Income  for  Social  Security 
recipients  was  $13,700  and  was  $17,900  for  recipients  of  student  Veterans- 
Benefits. 


Table  13. 


Social  Security  and  Veterans  Benefits 
1964-1981  Selected  Years 
(1n  billions  of  dollars) 


Outlays 


Social  Security 
Veterans 
TOTAL 


1964 

m 

.1 
.1 


Fiscal  Years 

1970      1974  1976  1978  1980  1981 

.4           .8  1.1        1.4  1.7  2.0 

.8         3.2  5.5        2.8  1  .9  1  .9 

1.2         4.0  6.6        4.2  3.6  3.9 


SOURCE:    Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Table  14 

Social  Security  and  Veterans  Benefits  Recipients 
By  Family  Income  1981'  ■ 

Family  Income  Group  , 


Program 


1<5- 
5,999 


6,000 
14,999 


15,000 
24,999 


25.0P0 
39,999 


40,000 
AND  UP 


ALL  INCOME 
GROUPS 


S.S.  Benefits  ' 

X  17.2  12.9  5.8          2.8  2.10  6.0 

Recp.  $  737  $  897  $1036  $1106  $1125  $  946 

Avg.  $  127  $  114  $   60  $   31  $   23  $  57 


GI  - 


Students 
X 

Recp. 
Avg. 


3.6 
$  756 
$  27 


3.0 
$  946 
$  28 


1.7 
$1068 
$  18 


0.9 
$1131 
$  11 


0.9 
$1259 
$  11 


1.6 
$1042 
$  17 


X  -  Percent  of  all  first  time  full  time  students  receiving  assistance 
Recp.-  Amount  per  recipient  per  year 

Avg.  -  Average  all  students  1n  Income  group  attending  college 
SOURCE:    CIRP  1981 
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■  Ho»  graduate  Students  Meet  Educational  Costs 

The  distribution  of  resources  used  to  finance  higher  education  shifts 
markedly  between  undergraduate  and,  graduate  students.  In  a  survey  of 
financial  aid  applicants,  the  Educational  Testing  Service  attempted  to 
Illustrate  the  differences  between  college  seniors,  first-year  post- 
graduates and  continuing  post-graduates.  Although  the  sample  was  drawn 
only  from  applications  for  financial  assistance  and  therefore  does  not 
cover  the  class  of  self-sufficient  students.  1t  1s  useful  1n  showing, 
how  alded-student  resource  profiles  do  change. 

The  study  summarizes,  for  various  sources  of  funds,  the  number  of  recip- 
ients and  average  amount  per  recipient.  With  procedures  used  1n  analysis 
of  freshman  aid  profiles,  this  has  been  converted  Into  an  average  dollar 
amount  per  student  1n  the  sample.  The  sum  over  all  sources  then  re- 
presents the  average  dollar  resource  per  student,  and  the  percentage 
distribution  over  different  aid  types  1s  then  easily  calculated. 

Table  15  compares  undergraduate  seniors,  first  year  graduates  and  contin- 
uing graduates.  In  the  survey.  Educational  Testing  Service  Included 
Veterans  Benefits  and  Social  Security  as  separate  sources  for  graduate 
students  but  did  not  separate  them  for  seniors.  However,  this  appears 
to  be  a  relatively  small  discrepancy  as  these  sources  contribute  only 
about  1%.  The  first  part  of  the  table  shows,  for  Individual  resource 
Items,  average  dollar  amounts  and  participation  rates;  the  second  part 
shows  resources  grouped  by  type;  the  third,  how  these  are  distributed 
over  the  total  resources. 


The  raost  striking  factor  of  these  tables  1s  the  huge  shift  to  loans 
as  a  source  of  funds.  Seniors  depend  on  this  for  only  13.9%  of  their 
financing  but  graduates  use  1t  for  41.2$  (first  year)  and  43.2X  (contin- 
uing) of  their  resources.  The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  1s  almost 
six  times  as  Important  for  graduates  as  for  seniors  ($2216  and  $2273 
average  SSL  vs.  $383).  The  drop  1n  grant  aid  from  24.5%  (senldrs)  to 
11.3X  and  11. OX  1s  partly  due  to  the  loss  of  Pell  grants  and  Supplementary 
Educational  Opportunity  grants,  although  the  Federal  contribution,  which 
Includes  National  Direct  Student  Loan  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans, 
does  rise  significantly  for  graduates  (35.9X  and  34.6X  vs.  25.5X). 
Participation  rates  show  the  same  effect,  with  loan  participation  nearly 
doubling  for  graduates. 

Two  other  points   should   be  noted.     Graduate   students  are  far  less 
likely  to  receive  parental  aid  than  seniors  (24.6X  and  23.1%  versus 
59.9X).   This  1s  at  least  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  graduate  stu- 
dents tend  to  be  older  and  more  Independent  -  only  37X  of  first  year 
graduates  and  31X  of  continuing  graduates  were  listed  as  dependents 
1n  the  survey  -  so  that  the  apparently  low  parental  participation  1s 
understandable.    Secondly,  although  graduate  students  are  not  eligible 
for  Pell   grants  or  Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity  grants,  other 
forms  of  aid  raise  the  fraction  of  resources  covered  by  the  Federal 
government  from  25.5X  for  seniors  to  35.9X  and  34.6X  for  first-year  and 
continuing  graduates,  respectively,  due  to  high  participation  1n  Federal 
loan  programs. 


Sou ret 


Ttble  15 

Distribution  $f  Financial  Resources  for 
Seniors,  First  Year  Graduates  end  Continuing  Graduates!/ 
(amounts  111  dollars  per  student) 


Seniors 


First  Year 
Graduate 


Continuing  Graduate 


hat.    1  recelvlnt 


Major  Prolans- 

CMS  $  212 

KDSl  239 

est  383 

Si  405 
SE06  87 
VA  2/ 
Soc.  Sec.  2/ 
Parental  Contri- 
bution, 1368 
Savings  406 


23.0 
24.7 
20.9 
45.9 
13.4 


59.9 
38.7 


253 
768 
2216 

« 

173 
15 

429 
1131 


18.3 
39.6 
57.1 


3.4 

0.9 

24.6 
61.6 


327 

21.4 

898 

43.3 

2273 

57.5 

1 

2.0 

7 

0.3 

429 

23.1 

571 

41.9 

Ha  J  or  Source  of  Aid 


All  Grants 
All  Work 
All  Loans 
All  Other 

Total  Resources 


$  1272 
808 
722 
23961/ 

$  5198 


65.6 
54.9 
45.9 


$1057 
1255 
3S49r 
3183*/ 

$9344 


51.2 
51.0 
87.2 


$  1134 
1790 
4440r 

.29102/ 

$10274 


51 .2 
60.7 
83.4 


Percent  of  all  Aid 

%  Brant  24.5 

I  Work  15.5 

X  Loan  "13.9 

%  Alt  other  46.1 
ISelfl/ 

X  Federal  25.51/ 


11.3 

13.4 

41.2 

34.1 

30.1a 

35.9!/ 


11.0 

17.4 

43.2 

28.3 

27. 2n 

34.61/ 


1. 


2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 


Derived  fron  "Talented  and  Needy  Graduate  and  Professional  Students  , 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey, o *8r11  "ff*  1(in 
Appendix  3.1  for  seniors,  6.6  for  first  year  and  6.9  for  continuing. 

VA  and  Soc.  Sec.  not  given  for  seniors.  

All  other  for  seniors  Includes  spouse's  1nco»e.  savings,  spouse  s 
parents,  parental  contribution,  other  relatives  and  other. 
Nil  and  SE0G  not  avallaole  for  graduates. 
All  other  for  graduates  Includes  VA,  Soc.  Sec.,  spouse's  1nco»e, 
savings,  parental  contribution,  spouse's  parents  and  other. 
Self  help  Is  defined  here  as  work  plus  parental  contribution  plus 

Federal  *a1d  for  seniors  Is  C«S*NDSL*6SL*Pe11*S£0S. 
Federal  aid  for  graduates  1s  CMS*HDSL*6SL*VA*Soc.  Sec. 
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The  Delivery  of  Student  Financial  Aid  and  Other  Administrative  Issues 
Studies  over  the  past  year  have  documented  numerous  deficiencies  1n  the 
current  methods  of  distributing  Federal  student  financial  aid.  Reports 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  ED  General  Inspector  General,  the 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid,  and  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid, 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  have  repeatedly  criticized 
management  and  data  system  practices  (see  Table  16).  A  Credit  Management 
Review  Board  (CMRB)  was  created  1n  ED  under  the  direction  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office  to  direct  the  development  and  Implementation  of  Improvements, 
especially  1n  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program,  while  the  Office  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  ^taff  has  undertaken  a  large-scale  quality-control 
study  of  the  Pell  Grant  program. 

A  more  recent  study  has  offered  several  alternative,  Integrated,  student- 
aid  delivery  systems  for  review.  These  systems  will  employ  Improved 
data  management  techniques  and  greatly  Increased  computer  control  to 
eliminate  (or  at  least  significantly  reduce)  the  problems  which  have, 
been  Identified.  A  series  of  reports  on  the  development  of  the  Pell 
Grant  program's  quality-control  system  have  also  addressed  the  Issue 
of  Improving  student  aid  delivery.  This  study  also  calls-  for  Improved 
systefn  controls. 

Efforts  are  expected  to  continue  1n  FY  1983  to  Identify  more  effective 
methods  of  delivering . student  assistance  to  students  from  Institutions, 
financial  agencies,  State  agencies,  and  the  Federal  government. 


There  has  been  great  concern  at  all  levels  1n  assuring  that  those  with  the 
greatest  financial  need  be  provided  with  the  resources  to  attend  college. 
As  student  assistance  funds  become  more  scarce,  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  procedures  used  to  distribute  aid  become  even  more  Impor- 
tant. Without  a  well-functioning  delivery  system,  waste,  fraud*  and  abuse 
become  more  of  a  factor  as  does  the  Inability  to  effectively  target  aid  to 
those  most  1n  need. 


Tail  a  II 

A  Suanary  of  troblms  In  tht  Dal 1 vary  tf  Wtral  Student  Aid  Prtgrtns 
hith  Sptclal  Atttntlan  to  tHt  »t11  frint  and  ISIF  rragran 

Otflclandas  Cannon  to  ggLL  •nd  CSL 

1.   Thtrt  1i  H  M|  ti  vltw  tHt  mil  aid  prtvlaad  U  •  rtwdtnt  hy  P™~ 
fran  or  hy  ytar. 

I.  Thtrt  H  At  tfftetlvt  My  tf  tracking  •  rtutawi  ftr  t11f1h111ty  at 
tht  landing  Institution  nor  Fnaaral  1ml. 

3.  Dlstlng  systam  cannot  acconaodata  Itglslatlvt  changes  without  nnjor 
rtvlalen  of  existing  mitt  and  regulations. 

4.  financial  Aid  Officers,  Institutions  and  statt  agencies  have  difficulty 
ctplnf  with  tht  vaHtty  tf  regulatlens  and  procedures. 

xj 

ntL  0tfU1tnc1ts 

I.  Tht  application  process  1s  complicated  and  trror-ftont,  with  an  Initial 
rejection  rata  ever  25%. 

I.  Tht  application  proctss  1s  so  long  that  It  resulted  In  a  trillion 
telephone  Inquiries  par  year. 

7.  Students  east  reapply  tach  ytar,  and  thty  exist  ae  thrtufh  tht  ontlrt 
application  proctss. 

Q 

t.   It  Ukts  as  long  to  rtjtct  an  application  as  ta  approve  one,  and  a 
rtjtcttd  applicant  must  rtptat  tht  tntlrt  proctss  whtn  re-suhulttedlng. 


t.   Tht  proctss  to  determine  tht  amount  tf  award  1s  complicated  and 
error*prene. 

10.  Studtnts'  rtportlnf  tfjksourcts  1s  tat  consistently  verified. 

11.  Current  methods  to  determine  cost  tf  educatlen  art  tot  consistent. 

12.  Thtrt  it  no  tffldtnt  or  timely  way  ta  lenutlfy  wndtr-  tr  tvtr- 
awards. 

1$.  Thtrt  1s  to  t1**1y  way  to  won  1  tor  an  Institution1*  ust  tf  funds. 

14.  Thtrt  Is  nt  Indtptndtnt  verlfleatlen  that  students  Havt  receive* 
tht  funds  clelued  hy  an  Institution. 

11.  Thtrt  1s  no  fiscal  ytar  1n  which  all  accounts  havt  httn  rtconclltd. 

II.  Thtrt  1s  no  tfftetlvt  quality  control. 

17.  mtfund  procedures  art  Inconsistent,  thtrt  1s  at  tfftetlvt  way  tf 
tracking  rt funds,  and  no  timely  way  tf  collecting  trtrpaywtnts. 

C$1  Deficiencies 

II.  Thtrt  1s  Insufflcltnt  financial  InteerUy  1n  tht  system  —  loavlng  H 
tptn  tt  fraud  and  ahuse. 

19.  Thtrt  Is  a  limited  capability  ta  aaka  on-line  cmtnnts  ta  ttudant  ar 
lenders'  morals. 

20.  trreneous  tunning  latttrs  and  hills  art  efttn  taut, 

21.  Tht  system  cannot  saltctlvtly  ratrltvt  transactlans  hut  oust,  far 
example,  print  a  hank's  tntlrt  M1H*f  manifest  1n  erear  ta  find 
a  particular  Intarast  payuant. 

22.  Thtrt  1s  a  limited  capability  ta  chack  contract ars?  eerferntnee. 

23.  Studtnt  status  vtr1f1cat1an  hy  Itndtrs  1s  Inaffactlvt. 

24.  mtseense  tint  1s  ecceptehle  anly  whan  system  ust  1s  restricted. 

25.  Tht  system  data  not  rtjtct  appllcatlans  for  hnrrewtrs  who  hava  at-  * 
faultad  an  athar  loans. 

21.  Hie  Strwcturts  art  Incorrtctly  eeslened  and  practising  tint  1s 
excessive* 

27.  Thtrt  Is  an  1nee>a,utte  systan  ar  atar  ewcuatntetlon. 
SOUtCt:  Stlactad  IA0  ana*  £0  studios  (cHatlans  ay  raajstst) 
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Brief  Summary  of  the  Overview  for  1983 

1.  Overall,  participation  rates  for  all .postsecondary  education  are  down 

.*">■"  * 
for  all  Income  levels  with  the  greatest  decrease- coming-- 1n  the  hlgher- 

Income  groups.  «v     t  '*  , 

2.  Low  cost  of  college  or  availability  of  student  aid  appears  to  be  a  major 
factor  1n  the  selection  of  .a  college'  for  low-Income  students. 

3.  Costs  of  education  and  median  family  Income  have  grown  at  essentially 
the  same  rates;  while  Federal  assistance  programs  have  Increased  well 
over  twice  the  rate  of  either. 

4.  From  1978  to  1981,  family  contributions  for  f1rst-t1me,  full-time  stu- 
dents as  a  percentage  of  cost  have  fallen  5%  and  student  burden  (work 
and  loans)  has  Increased  4.4%. 

5.  Students  from  all  Income  levels  have  Increased  their  self-help  contri- 
bution primarily  through  Increased  borrowing  1n  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program. 

6.  .Student  burden  has  generally 'Increased  for  all  f1rst-t1me,  full-time 
students  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  cost  of  education  and  the  Increase 

'  v.  t 

1n  median  family  Income. 

7.  There  Ms  been  a  reduction  *n  the  overall  Federal  program  participation 
-/"rates  for  f1rst.-t1me,  full-time  students  from  1980  to  1981.  Only 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans  showed  an  Increase. 

8.  Median  Income  of  Federal  student-a1d-program  participants  Increased 
at  &  greater  rate  from  1978  to  1981  than  the  median  Income  Qf  all 
students  1n  all  Federal  programs,  Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  and  College  Work  Study  Program  except  where  1t  remained 
constant. 
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87.2%  of  ill  first-year  and  83.4!  of  all  continuing  graduate  students 
use  loans  more  than  any  other  source  of  aid  to  meet,  on  the  average, 
over  40%  of  their  educational  costs. 

tilth  reduced  funding  of  Social  Security  student  assistance  and  re- 
duction in  veterans'  student-assistance  programs,  P)-a*rin1stered  pro- 
grams take  on  added  significance  as  a  source  of  Hi  to  low-1ncone 
students. 

The  improvement  of  the  st*dent-a1d  delivery  and  ma«gement  system 

becomes  ereo  more  more  Important  with  the , Increased  dlwrslty  and  size 
m  of  the  system,  and  »J*b  contWfng  changes  In  the  rules  and  regulations 
'  of  the  Federal  student-financial -aid  programs.    Improvement  1s  needed 

1n  management  efficiency  and  to  assure  that  those  most  In  need  will 

receive  assistance. 
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OFFICE  OF  POSTSECQNDARY  EDUCATION 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Pell  (Basic  Educational  Opportunity)  Grant'  Program  (CFOA  No.  84.063) 

Legislation: 

Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Title  IV;  PL 
92-318,  86  Stat.,  247-251;  as  amended  PL  94 
'328,  PL.  94-482,  PL.  95-43,  PL.  95-566  and 
PL.  96.-374 

Funding  History:    Year  Authorization 

1973  (Such  sums  as 

1974  ■  may  be  necessary) 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Pell  (Basic  Educational  Opportunity)  Grant  Program  is  a  source  of 
Federal  student  financial  aid  which  provides  access  to  and  choice  of  Post- 
secondary  education  institutions  for  students  who  qualify  because  of  fi- 
nancial need.  The  purpose  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  is  to  assure  that  all 
students  have  a  "funding  floor-.  In  the  1981-82  academic  year  up  to  $1,670 
was  provided  to  help  finance  their  education  in  an  eligible  Postsecondary 
institution. 

Program  Operations: 

(a)    Student  Eligibility 

Eligibility  for  Pell  Grants  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  finan^ 
dal  need.    Eligibility  is  limited  to  undergraduate  students  who 

1/  Of  this  amount,  5211,700,000  was  used  for  FY  76  awards. 
7/  Of  this  amount,  $579,000,000  was  used  for  FY  80  awards. 
2/   Excess  monies  in  FY  78  and  FY-  }9  were  carried  forward.    $140,000,000  was 

rescinded.    $258*000,000  was  drawndown  from  FY  81. 
4/    Includes  $150,000,000  reduction  due  to   Budget   Amendment.  Includes* 

Supplemented  Appropriation.    Of  this  amount  $258,000,000  was  drawndown 

for  FY  80. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 

$  122,100,000 
475,000,000 
840,200,000 
1,325,800,000 
1  ,903,900,000  1/ 
2,160,000,000  7/ 
2,431 ,000,000  |/ 
1  ,718,000,000  V 
2,604,000,000  ?/ 
2,279,040,000 


are  enrolled  and  maintaining  "satisfactory  progress"  on  at  least 
a  half  time  basis  in  an  'eligible  program  at  an  eligible  institu- 
tion of  postsecondary  education*  These  institutions  include  non- 
profit colleges  and  universities  as  weil  as  postsecondary  voca- 
tional, technical  and  profit-making  institutions. 

(b)    Family  Contribution  Schedule 

The  .law  requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  to  Congress  each  year  for 
approval  a  schedule  indicating  the  formula  for  determining  the 
Expected  Family  Contribution  (EFC).  The  determination  of  a  stu- 
dent's financial  need  is  partly  determined  by  the  amount  a  family 
is  expected  to  contribute  to  a  student's  postsecondary  education. 
The  current  formula  takes  into  account  parental  and  student  income, 
assets ,  family  size,  number  of  family  itembers  in  postsecondary 
education  and  educational  expenses  of  other  dependent  students, 
Separate  formulas  are  used  for  dependent  and  independent  students. 


(c)    Calculation  of  Awards, at  Full  Funding 


The  maximum  grant  award  was  $1,670  in  academic  year  1981-82.  The 
ml nimum  awarded  was  $120.  The  amount  of  a  student's  Pel  T  Grant 
entitlement  is  equal  to  the  lowest  of  (1)  the  maximum  award  XS1 750 
in  FY,81-82)  minus  the  expected  family  contribution  (-80  in  FY'81- 
82);  (2)  one-half  the  cost  of  attendance  which  includes  actual  o^ 
average  tuition  and  fee  charges,  actual  or  average  room  and  board 
charges  or  a  standard  $1,100  living  allowance  and  a  miscellaneous 
allowance  of  $400  or  (3)  the  difference  between  cost  and  expected 
family  contribution. 

(d)    Calculation  of  Awards  at  Less  than  Full  Funding 

In  the  event  that  sufficient  funds  are  not  provided  by  Congress 
to  fully  fund  all  grants,  student  entitlements  must  be  reduced  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provisions: 

If  the  expected  family  The  student's  entitlement 

contribution  is:  will  be: 

0  -    600  100%  of  the  amount 

601  -    800-  90%  of  the  amount 

801  -  1000  80%  of  the  amount 

1001  -  1200  70%  of  the  amount 

1201  -  1600  60%  of  the  amount 

1601  +  50%  of  the  amount 

The  minimum  award  is  S50  at  less  than  full  funding.  No  student 
may  receive  an  award  under  reduced  fundi ng  who  would  not  have 
received  an  award  of  at  least  $200  under  full  funding.  The  amount 
of  the  *  student's  award  is  reduced  if  the  student  is  attending 
part-time.  „ 
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Students  apply  for  Pell  Grarit  awards  annually  by  filing  a  Pell 
Grant  application  provided  by  the  Federal  government  or  an  approved 
needs  analysis  service*  This  application  requests  financial  Infor- 
mation of  the  student  and  the  student's  family  that  1s  necessary 
to  calculate  the  expected  family  financial  contribution.  The 
application  1s  submitted  to  a  contractor  which  processes  it  and 
returns  to  the  student  .a  student  eligibility  report  (SER)  which 
contains  a  student  eligibility  Index  (SEI) •  The  SEI  1s  equivalent 
to  the  expected  family  contribution.  The  student  receives  a  Pell 
Grant  by  submitting  the  SER  to  the  Institution's  financial  aid 
office.  At  the  financial  aid  office  th§  size  of  the  Pell  Grant  1s 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  SEl,  the  student's  enrollment  status, 
and  the  cost  of  attendance  at  that  Institution.  The  award  1s 
generally  disbursed  by  the  Institution. 


Program  Scope: 

*  <j 

Table  1  provides  summary  statistics  for  the  program  since  Its  In- 
ception. The  Pell  (Basic)  Grant  program  has  grown  from  fewer  than  200,000 
recipients  receiving  under  $50  million  1n  1973-74  to  about  2.8  million 
recipients  receiving  $2.4  billion  1n  1980-81.  During  this  period  the 
average  award  grew  by  nearly  $600  and  potential  eligibility  expanded  from 
full  time  freshmen  to  all  undergraduates  enrolled  on  at  least  a  half  time 


In  addltlgBto  this  dramatic  growth  1n  size  there  has  been  a  change 
1n  the  characteristics  of  Pell  Grant  recipients.  Table  2  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  recipients  by  family  Income  and  dependency  status  for  the  award 
periods  1975-76  through  1980-81  estimates.  There  was  a  large  growth  1n  the 
percentage  of  "Independent"  recipients  after  1975-76.  Most  recently,  the 
Implementation  of  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  95-566)  1n 
1979-80,  caused  a  substantial  shift  1n  the  distribution  towards  middle- 
Income  dependent  students  (Table  3).  It  1s  estimated  that  the  number  of 
dependent  Pell  recipients  from  families  below  $12,000  decreased  between 
1976-77  and  1979-80.  The  remaining  dependent  and  Independent  recipient 
categories  showed  a  large  Increase.  • 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  ^ 

One  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Pell  Grant  program  !1s  Its  Impor- 
tance 1n  providing  a  "floor"  of  support  for  financing  access  to  postsecondary 
education.  An  estimate  of  this  effect  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  amount 
of  the  award  to  the  cost  of  education.  Table  4  shows  that  this  support 
varies  By  income  group  but  generally  Increases  as  cost  Increases. 

More  recent  data,  however  Indicate  a  slight  change  1n  the  funding 
patterns.  Participation  rates  by  Income  class  for  1979-80,  and  1980-81 
for  full-time  freshmen  at  public  and  private  Institutions  are  shown  1n  Graph 
1.  There  appears  to  be  a  marked  reduction  1n  the]  percentage  of  students 
receiving  Pell  Grants  between  1979-80  and  1980-81.  1  Only  slight  changes  1n 
the  average  awards  were  observed  over  this  period.  Total  available  funds  are 
estimated  to   ha<va.  been   somewhat    less    1n    1980-81    than   during  1979-80. 


basis. 


4* 


GRAPH  1 

PARTICIPATION  RATES  IN  PELL  PROGRAM  BY 
INSTITUTIONAL  CONTROL  ANO  FAMILY  INCOME 
FOR  FIRST  TIME  FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  1980-81 
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GRAPH  2 

AVERAGE  PELL  AWARD  8Y  CONTROL  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  BY  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  FIRST  TIME  ' 
FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  1980-81 
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Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Cooperative  Institutional 
•    Research  Program  Data  Bank  1979-80,  1980-81 
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table  2 

Changing  Composition  of  Pell  Grant  Recipients 
By  Student  Status 


Percent  06 

t  Recipients 

1 

1 5 / 3— / 0 

1 07£  77 

1 077   7Q  1 

no  "?n 
YO-79 

1 979-80 

1 980-i 

Independent  Students 

271 

36% 

39% 

36% 

34% 

32% 

Oependent  Students 
by  Family  Income 

Less  than  $6,000 

30 

26 

25 

22 

14 

13% 

$6,000-12,000 

32 

28 

25        <  ' 

25 

19 

19% 

Over  $12,000 

11 

11 

11 

17 

36 

36% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

.  100% 

ource:    Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance's  Merged  Applicant  Recipient 
data  files. 


1/  Estimated 
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Table  3 

rc>  Changes  in  the  Number  of  Basic  Grant  Recipients 
Number  of  Recipients  in  Thousands  (X  Increase  From  Prior  Year) 


1976-77 

Independent  Students  700(+lUX) 

Dependent  Students 
by  Family  Income 

Less  than  $6,000    v  506(+37%) 

$6,000-12,000  545(+39%) 

Over  $12,000  214(+58%) 

1 

TOTAL  1965(+58X)~ 


"1/ 


1977-78 
710 

622 
365 
149 


1846 


"273/ 


1978-79 


674(-5X) 

401 (-36%) 
456(+25X) 
306(+l05X). 

H 

1837(+7X) 


Source:    1/  Estimated  for  1980-81 

2/  See  Table  2 

3/  Because  data  is  from  2  different  sources,  %  change  is  not 

"  calculated  from  1976-77  to  1977-78. 


1979-80 
827(+27X) 

338(-16%) 
470(+3X) 
903(+195) 


2568(+38%)~ 


U 


19§0-8lly 
768(-7X) 

312{-8X) 
456(-3%) 
864(-4X) 

2401 (-5%) 
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Tablt  4 

Analysis  of  Nil  Proqnn 
I«MCt  for  first  T1m  Full  T1m 
Studwtts   1978,  1981 

,  Frofra*  lapact  -  1978 

» 

—-FAMILY  INCOME— 


Cost  of 
Education 

{$) 

LESS 
THAN 
$M9t 

$10,000 

THRU 
$14,999 

$15,000 

TH*U 
$24,999 

$25,000 

THRU 
$29,999 

$30,000 
OR 

MORE 

TOTAL 

(W0O0 

Ava  s 

X  AID 

ratm 

956. 
56.56 
37.81 

739. 
40.66 
28.93 

576. 
'  19.95 
22.35 

504. 
8.49 
19.47 

612. 
4.07 
23^41 

758. 
22.42 
29.41 

3001*5000 

AVG  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIO 

1120. 
68.60 

31.73 

881. 

49.27 
25.12 

672. 
25.63 
19.29 

643. 
9.76 
18.62 

658. 
4.68 
18.90 

855. 
22.34 
24.55 

5001  ♦ 

AV6  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIO 

1273. 
70.60 
22.62 

1007. 
58*63  « 
'17.54 

857. 
31.66 

15.13. 

illlo 

15*98 

919. 
4.97 
15.65 

1005. 
20.85 
17.41 

TOTAt  AVG  $       1059.         838.         682.         843.         700.  835. 

JAIO  62.73  46.16  23.85  9.87  4.56  22.18 
MTIO       33.18       25.69       19.97       19.08       19.02  24.37 


Proqrm  I«p«ct  -  1 981 


— FAMILY  INCOME — 


Cost  of 
Education 
($) 

LESS 
THAN 
$9,999 

$10,000 

THRU 
$14,999 

$15,000 

THRU 
$24,999 

$25,000 

THRU 
$29,999 

$30,000 
OR 
MORE 

TOTAL 

0-3000 

AVG  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIO 

818. 
N 50.89 

nn.il 

773. 
37.85 
30.05 

627. 
25.94 
24.02 

577. 
16.26 
21.62 

568. 

7.07 
21.33 

707. 
23.78 
27.13 

3001-5000 

\ 

AVG  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIO 

1002. 
59.52 
25.52 

850. 
50.54 
21.42 

v  683. 
X  33.02 
17.08 

640. 
17.22 
15.37, 

726. 
7.52 
17.38 

302. 
26.42 
19.97 

5001  ♦ 

AVG  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIO 

1245. 
66.95 
18.90 

1073. 
60.07 
16.17 

908.* 
43.99 
13.50 

905. 
29.12 
13.22 

966.  1012. 
11.40      29. 7T 

13*03- -rcsr 

TOTAL 

»    _ 

AVG  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIp 

1015. 
58.80 
24.97 

3*5. 
49.84 

21.13 

738. 
34.0^ 

l?d9 

rsi\%.  > 
^  19.75 
16.25 

804. 
8.66 
16.45 

845. 
26.76 
18*69 

AVG  •  Total  mount  wardtd/all  rtclpli 
X  AIO  -  Studtftt  r*ca1v1n§  REU/all  stud 
RATIO  -  Total  Mount  twardtd  ptr 

SOURCE:   U.S.  Otpartatnt  of  Educat 
Rasaarch  *ro§ra»  Data  la 


s  1n  call 
In  call 

In  call /cost  of  education 


♦  Cooptratlva  Institutional 
1978-1981  *  ^ 


Table  5 


Joint  Participation  of  PELL  Grant  Recipients 
and  Other  EO  Administered  Aid  Programs 


PELL  and 

FALL 

FALL 

Other  AID 

1980 

1981 

PELL/SEOG 

*  23.1 

19.3 

PELL/CWSP 

31.4 

28.9 

PELL/NOSL 

19.3 

17'.  3 

PELL/GSLP 

24.0 

33.0 

SOURCE:    Developed  by  EO/OPBE  from  Cooperative  Institutional 
Research. Program  Oata  8ank,  ACE/UCLA   1980,  1981 
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The  Tower  the  income  level  and  the  lower  the  cost  of  education  the 
relatively  more  important  a  Pell  Grant.  In  1981  larger  numbers  of  first 
time  freshmen  students  (27%  vs.  22%)  participate^  although  the  average 
award  Isvel  held  relatively  constant.  However,  whereas  the  Pell  Grant 
accounted  for  24%  of  the  total  cost  of  Postsecondary  Education  in  1978-79 
Uncovered  less  than  ,19%  i,n  1981-82. 

The  dramatic*  effect  of  MISAA  can  be  seen  in  Tables  2  and  3.  The 
group  with  incomes  above  $12,000  increased  by  nearly  600,000  (+195%) 
in  1979-80  compared  with  the  previous  year.  This  income  group  comprised 
36  percent  of  all  recipients  in  1980-81  compared  with  17  percent  in  1979- 
80. 

Table  5  lists  the  jbint  participation  rates  during  1980  and  1981,  for 
Pell  Grant  recipients.  These  recipients  were  somewhat  less  likely  to 
^receive  some  form  of  campus-based  aid  but  much  more  likely  to  have  obtained 
a  guaranteed  student  loan.  However,  in  all  cases  the  chances  are  no  more 
than  one  In  three  that  the  Pell  recipient  is  also  in  one  of  the  other 
programs. 

Current  Analytic  Activities  - 

Although  recent  impact  studies  have  been  completed,  A  Higher  Educa- 
tion Panel  Study  has  been  developed  to  determine  how  uuch  financial  aid  is 
received  by  students  in  the  Fall  of  T982.  It  will  also  survey  the  use  of 
electronic  data  processing  equipment  in  the  administration  of  student 
financial  aid  at  the  institution  level.  Additional  information  will  be 
collected  first,  time  full  time  students  in  the  Fall  1982  under  the  Co- 
operative Institutional.  Research  Program. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data 

*• 

American  Council  on  Education-Cooperative  Institutional  Research 
Program  Data  Bank,  1978,  1980,  1981. 

Program  files,  Off ike  of  Postsecondary  Education.  * 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:-  Joseph  Vignone,  472-4300 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  Bart,  245-7884 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name:  * 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program  (CFOA  No,  84,007) 

Expiration  Date: 


September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 

$210,300,000  ' 
240,300,000 
240,093,000 
250,093,000 
270,093,000 
340,100,000 
3t0,000,000 
370,000,000 
355,400,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  * 

The  purpose  of  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG) 
Program -is  "to  .provide,  through  institutions  of  higher  education,  supple- 
mental grants  to  assist  in  making  available  the  benefits  of  postsecondary 
education  to  qualified  students  who  demonstrate  financial  need  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  482."  The  more  general  and  related  goal  1s 
to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
at  the  postsecondary  level  by  equalizing  the  sum  tff  expected  family  con- 
tribution and  grant  aid  among  students  at  similar  cost  Institutions  with 
slmiliar  family  financial  conditions. 

Program  Operations: 

(a)  Student  Eligibility 

SEOG  awards  are  limited  to  students  who  are  enrolled  at  least  half- 
time  as  undergraduates  at  their  respective  Institutions,  who 
maintain  "satisfactory  progress^,"  and  who  have  ""financial  need." 
Institutions  may  use  TO  percent  of  their  SEOG  funds  to  make  awards 
te  undergraduate  students  who  are  enrolled  less  than  half-time. 


Legislation: 

Title  IV  Subpart  A-2,  Public  Law  92-318, 
86  Stat*  251 ;  as  amended  PL.  94-482  and 
PL.  96-374 

'  Funding  wj story:'  Year  Authorization  1/ 


1974 

$210,300,000 

1975 

200,000,000 

1976 

200,000,000  • 

1977 

200,000,000 

1978 

200,000,000 

1979 

"  200,000,000 

1980 

200,000,000 

1981 

200,000,000 

1982 

200,000,000 

TJ    For  initial  year  grants  plus  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  continuing 
grants. 


(b)  Student  Applicants  and  Awards 


Students  apply,  for  SEOG's  through  the  financial  aid  administrators 
at  their  institutions.  The  financial  aid  administrator  determines, 
Individual  awards,  and  amounts  on  the  basis  of  available  funds  and 
the  financial  need  of  students.  '  the  maximum  S£0G  iis  $2,000  per 
year.  A  student  1s  eligible  to  receive  a  supplemental  grant  for 
the  period  of  time  needed  t,o  complete  the  first  undergraduate 
baccalaureate  course  of  study. 

(c)  Institutional  Applications  and'Awards 

^  For  purposes  of  Federal  allocation  to  institutionsthere  are  actu- 
ally two  SEOG  programs— an  initial  year  (IY)  and  a  continuing  year 
(CY)  program.  The  Department  of  Education  determines  the  propor- 
tions of  total  program  funding  that  are  allotted  to  IY  and  CY 
uses.  Initial  year  awards  can  only  be  made  to  students  who  have 
never  before  received  an  SEOG  while  continuing  year  awards  can  only 
be  made  to  prior  SEOS  recipients.-  The  1980  amendments  distribute 
funds  by  IY  and  CY  categories  but  expenditures  may  be  interchanged 
between  IY  and  CY  funds  as  needed. 

Institutions  apply  foe  SEOG  funds,  both  IY  and  CY,  annually  through 
the  "FISAP"  (combined  Fiscal  Operations  Report  and  Application  for  Campus- 
Based  Aid).  The  FISAP  became  operational  in  the  fall  of  1978  for  funds  to 
be  usedxduciw  the  1979-80  academic  year.  Prior  to  this,  institutions  applied 
for  fiinds^wough  an  application  for  a  specific  funding  request  that  was 
reviewed  at  the  ED  Regional  Office  level.  Institutional  awards  were  de- 
termined by  prorating"  approved  application  requests  on  a  State  by  State 
basis  so  as  not  to  exceed  total  appropriations. 

The  current  process  allots  both  IY  and  CY  funds  to  States  for  further 
allocation  to  Institutions  Jn  the  states.  Institutions  receive  funds  on  the 
basis  of  year-to-year  FISAP  changes  with  each  Institution  guaranteed  a  per- 
centage of  Its'  historical  base  amount.  All  data  elements  used  to  compute 
an  Institution's   allocation    funding   level    ane  audltable  and  verifiable. 

Program  Scope:  "^s^  * 

-The  SEOG  program  which  began  1n  FY  1965  has  grown  from  $21 0  million  in 
the  1974-75  academic  year  to  $370  million  for  the  198T-82  academic  year  or 
76  percent  over  seven  years.  The  average  (per  recipient)  award  has  risen 
over  this  period  from  about  $500  to  over  $600.  "'In  1981-82  there  were  about 
586,000  recipients. 

The*  changing  composition  of  SEOG  recipients  is  shown  in  Table  1  and 
Graph  2.  Table  1  Indicates  that,  from  1974-75  to  1979-80,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  percentages  of  recipients  who  are  declared  "independent"  of 
their  parents  for  financial  aid  purposes  and  of  dependent  recipients  with 
family  Income  above  $12,000.  Graph  2,  shows  the  distribution  of  SEOG  re- 
cipients and  funds  for  first  time  full  time  students  for  1980-81  and  1981-82 
by  income  and  institutional  type.    The  upward  trend  of  recipients  by  income 


Income  Distribution  of  SEOG  Recipients -1n  Percents 
From  1974-75  to  1979-80 


1974-75 

1976-77 

1978-79 

1979-80 

Less  than  $6,000 

39% 

24 

17 

17 

6,000  -  12,000 

30 

31 

21 

20  . 

Over  ) 2,000 

6 

19 

31 

32 

Independent 

25 

> 

26 

31 

31 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Sources:    'Study  of  Program  Management  Procedures  in  the  Campus-Based  and 
8asic  Grant  Programs  -  Stage  2",  and  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act;11  Applied  Management  Sciences; 


.Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  Funded  by  the  Office  of  Evaluation  and 
Dissemination,  USOE. 
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GRAPH. 1 

AVERAGE  SEOG  AWARD  BY  CONTROL  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  BY  FA4ILY  INCOME  FOR  FIRST  TIME 
FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  1980-1981 
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6RAPH  2 

PARTICIPATION  RATES  IN  SEOG  PROGRAM  BY 
INSTITUTIONAL  CONTROL  ANO  FAMILY  INCOME 
FOR  FIRST  TIME  FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  1980-1981 
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SOURCE:    U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Cooperative  Institutional 
Research  Program  Data  8ank    1980,  1981 
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(1n  constant  dollars)  seems  to  have  fallen  as  have  the  relative  numbers 
of  students  receiving  aid  by  income  groups.  Graph  1,  howeyer,  indicates 
that  while  the  mean  award  in  the  public  sector  seems  to  be  holding  level 
in  J981,  there  has  been  in  increase  in  the  mean  award  level  in  the  private 
sector. 

'  Generally,  the  probability  of  receiving  an  SEOG  increases  as  an 
applicant's  family  Income  decreases.  Awards  are  partly  based  on  insti- 
tutional costs  since  the  larger  percentage  of  recipients  are  in  private 
institutions  with  higher  costs,  the  average  SEOG  award  1s  larger  1n  these 
institutions. 

There  are  approximately  3,600  Institutions  participating  in  the  SEOG 
program.  Their  funding  by  type  and  control  is  shown  1n  Table  2.  Although 
only  about  20  percent  of  all  undergraduates  are  enroled  in  private  insti- 
tutions, roughly  40  percent  of  the  SEOG  funds  went  to  these  schools.  At 
higher-cost  private  institutions  students  with  similar  family  Incomes 
require  larger  amounts  of  aid  than  at  lower-cost  public  institutions. 
Little  change  in  the  distribution  of  aid  within  these  types  of  institu- 
tions is'.noted  over  the  1978-79  to  1981-82  funding  period. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Perhaps  the  most  important  measure  of  the  SEOG  program's  effective- 
ness is  whether  the  funds  are  actually  being  awarded  to  students  with 
substantial  'need  and  whether  these  funds  supplement  or  replace  other 
federal  programs.  Using  data  for  first  time  full  time  students  in  the 
Fall  of  1981  ^Table  3)  it  is  apparent  that  funds  were  distributed  in 
larger  amounts  *to  those  students  attending  higher  cost  institutions  and 
to  those  with  Ihe  lowest  Incomes.  The  chances  of  receiving  an  SEOG 
grant  is  twice  asv  great  for  students  attending  an  Institution  with  costs 
in  excess  of  $50$  than  for  those  in  institutions  costing  less  than 
$3000.  Students  from  families  with  incomes  less  than  $15,000  were  two 
to  three  times  as'dikely  to  receive  an  award  compared  as  those  from 
higher  income  families.  Data  shown  in  Table  3  also  indicates  that, 
there  has  been  some  shifting  of  .the  awards  to  higher  income  groups  from 
1978-79  to  1980-81.  N^is  however,  is  a  deceiving  trend  since  over  this 
period  SEOG  is  the  only*  program  in  which  the  median  Income  of  partici- 
pants did  not  keep  pacs.with  the  increase  in  the  median  income  for  all 
college  students.  Thus  the  upward  shift  in  student  participation  at 
higher  income  levels  can  'be  explained  by  wage  inflation.  Further  it 
might  be  said  thatjthe  program  is  targeting  its  funds  on  lower  income 
students  to  a  greater  degrfe  in  1981-82  then  in  1978-79.  More  recent 
data  indicates  that  the  percentage  of  students  receiving  SEOG's  generally 
fell  during.  FY  1981  at  botfr  public  and  private  Institutions.  However, 
the  aid m  remain^  targeted  at\;the  lower  income  levels.  (See  Graph  1 
and  2).*  *% 

In  terms  of  multiple  participation  (students  receiving  awards  from 
one  or  more  other  Federal  programs),  SEOG  aw$rdees  had  the  highest  joint 
rates  of  participation  in  Pell,  Work-Study,  and  the  NOSL  programs  when 
compared  with  other  ED  programs  (TabVe  4). 


Table  2 

Distribution  of  1976-79  -  1981-82  Allocations  of  SE06 
by  Type  of  Institution 


1976-79 

Four-Year  Public  34X 

Four-Year  Private  30 

Two-Year  Public  \? 

Two-Year  Private  3 

Proprietary  II 

Total  *  1001 

national  Allocation 

($  Million)  146 


S£06-1Y 
1979-80     1980-61  1961-62 


34X 
32 
16 
4 

14 

toot 

184 


35X 
31 

17, 
3 

14 

1001 
200 


35X 
32X 
16X 
3X 
,141 
1001 

203 


1976-79 
43X 
42 
10 

z 

2 

100* 
124 


SE06-CY 
1979-60     1  980-1981 


4IX 
45 

9 
3 
2 

100X 
156 


41X 
43 

10 
3 
3 

I00X 
170 


1961-1962 
40X 
43 
9 

3 

 L 

100X 
164 


SfOG-Totaj 
1979-80     1980-81  1961-1962 


38X 

37X 

38X 

37X 

36 

38 

36 

.  37 

14 

13 

14 

13 

i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

10 

9 

9 

;  io 

loot 

1001 

100X 

270 

340 

370 

367 

Sourct:    U.S.  Deptrtacnt  of  Education,  Wflc«  of  Studeat  Ffoincitl  Ajjlitinct 
troqrt*  flits 
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Table  3 

Analysis  of  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Srant  Progra*  Inpact  First 
Tint  Full  T1«t  Studtnts    1978,  1981 

Progran  Iaoact  -  1978 


— FAMILY  INCOME* 


Cost  of 
Education 
(J) 

LESS 
THAN 
$9,999 

$10,000 

THRU 
$14,999 

$15,000 

THRU 
$24,999 

$25,000 

THRU 
$29,999 

$30,000 
OR 

MORE 

TOTAL 

0*3000 

AV6  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIO 

653. 
10.54 
'25.85 

520. 
7.60 
20.38 

423. 
4.33 
16.42 

511. 
1.89 
19.74 

504. 
0.75 
19.28 

539. 
4.40 

20.91 

3001-5000 

AV6  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIO 

662. 
18.08 
18.76 

561. 
13.08 
16.01 

536. 
7.44 
15.38 

588. 
2.79 
17.02 

666. 
1.12 
19.12 

591. 
6.07 
T6.96 

.5001  ♦ 

AV6  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIO 

856. 
28.71 
15.20 

814. 
24.43 
14.42 

795. 
16.40 
14.02 

795. 
9.00 
,  13.90 

799. 
1.63 
13.62 

812. 
9.39 
14.07 

TOTAL 

AV6  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIO 

688. 
15.14 
21.55 

597. 
'  11.59 
18.31 

565. 
7.00 
17.04 

635. 
3.12 
18.83 

671. 
1.11 
18.22 

621. 
5.85 
18.13 

Program  Inpact  -  1981 


— FAMILY  INCOME — 


Cost  of 
Education 

(S) 

LESS 
THAN 
$9,999 

$10,000 

THRU 
$14,999 

$15,000 

THRU 
$24,999 

$25,000 

THRU 
$29,999 

$30,000 
OR 

MORE 

TOTAL 

0*3000 

AVG  $ 
1  AIO 
RATIO 

524. 
8.06 
21.26  ■ 

578. 
4.89 
22.47 

610. 
2.52 
23.39 

691. 
1.53 
25.90 

523. 
0.80 
19.64 

566. 
2.95 
21.72 

3001*5000 

AVG  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIO 

688. 
13.37 
17.52 

612. 
9.63 
15.41 

580. 
6.22 
14.51 

617. 
2.55 
15.31 

726. 
1.25 
.  17.90 

635. 
5.08 
15.81 

5001  ♦ 

AVG  $ 
X  AIO 
RATIO 

847. 
24.82 
12.85 

795. 
21.64 
11.97 

763. 
15.89 
11.35 

753. 
10.47 
11.00 

798. 
3.29 
10.77 

790. 
10.36 
11.19 

TOTAL 

AV6  $ 
X  AID 
RATIO 

716. 
14.19 
17.63 

684. 
11.16 
16.15 

665. 
7.59 
15.40 

699. 
4.16 
15.80 

753. 
1.81 
15.41 

696. 
6.02 
15.38 

AVC     •  Total  a»unt  awarded/all  recipients  in  cell 

X  AIO  -  Students  receiving  SEOG/all  students  In  cell 

RATIO  -  Total  amount  awarded  per  recipients  In  cell /cost  of  education 

SOURCE:   U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Cooperative  Institutional 
Research  Progran  Oata  Sank  1978-1981 
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Table  4 


Joint  Participation  of  SEOG  Recipients  and 
Other  ED  Administered  Programs  1980,  1981 


SEOG  and 

FALL 

FALL 

OTHER  AID 

1980 

1981 

SEOG/PELL 

85.2 

78.8 

SEOG/CWSP 

49.6 

v  46.7 

SEOG/NDSL 

36.0 

34.8 

SEOG/GSL 

27.7 

38.1 

SOURCE:    Developed  by  ED/0P8E  from  Cooperative  Institutional 
Research  Program  Data  Bank  ACE/UCLA   1980,  1981 
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They  also  had  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  participation  in  tne  GSLP 
program.  SE06  awards  are  more  likely  to  be  used  to  supp  1  ement  other 
awards  but  1n  particular,  Pell  Grants  where  four  out  of  five  SEOG  students 
also  had  a  Pell  grant.  Interesting,  the  rate  of  multiple  participation 
dropped  from  1980  to  1981  1n  all  programs  except  GSLP  where  It  increased 
(from  27.7%  to  38%).  Since  the  purpose  of  this  program  1s  to  supplement 
otner  programs  while  targeting  on  those  most  In  need,  it  would  appear  that 
the  program  1s  meeting  this  goal. 

One  final  measure  of  the  Importance  of  SEOG  1s  the  degree^to  which 
it  assists  students  in  meeting  the  cost  of  education.  While  only  about  6.0 
percent  of  all  first  time  full  time  students  participate  in  the  program 
and  receive  an  award  of  about*  $600,  SEOG  comprises  about  one  sixth  of  the 
cost  of  their  education. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

Student  financial  aid  data  collection  on  SEOG  recipients  for  first 
time  full  time  students  will  continue  through  the  Cooperative  Institution 
Research  Program  (CIRP)  for  the  Fall  of  1982.  A  Institutional  survey  1s 
also  planned  for  the  Fall   of  1982  through  the  Higher  Education  Panel. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  Inc.,  "Study  of  the  Impact  of  tne  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act , M  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  OED,  Contract 
#300-79-043. 

Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program,  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.    1978,  1980', 
1981 

i 

Program  files^,  Office  of  Post  secondary  Education. 
For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

.Contact:    Robert  Coates,  245-2320. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Daniel  Morrissey,  245-8281. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  (CFDA  No.  84.069) 

Legislation;  Expiration  Oate: 

Title  IV,  Subpart  A-3  of  the  Higher  Education     September  30,  1985 
Act;  as  added  by  Public  Law  92-318;  as  amended 
by  Publitc  Laws  94-482,  95-43,  95-566,  96-96, 
and  9'6-374. 


Authori  zatlon 


$50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
100,000 
,800 
76V800 
76} 
250,000 


,000  1/ 
,00frT/ 
,000  T/ ^ 
,000  1/ 

,000  T/ 

,000  1/ 

,000  T/ 
,000  T/ 
,000 

,000 
,000 
0 

,000 


Appropriation 

None 
$20,000,000  2/ 
20,000,000 
44,000,000 
60,000,000 
63,750,000 
76,750,000 
76,750,000 
76,750,000 
73,680,000 


Funding  History;  Year 

1973 
1974 
.  1975 
1976  .. 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
'  1984 
1985 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

The  SSI6  program  1s  designed  to  encourage  States  to  develop  or -expand 
grant  assistance  to  students  with  "substantial  financial  need"  who  attend 
eligible  postsecondafyvfnstltutlons.  The  SSIG  program  provides  an  Incentive 
for  States  to  contribute  to  the  longer  term  goal  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  At  tncTsame  time,  the  network  of  State  scholarship  agencies 
provides  a  locus  for  State  attention  to  the  needs  of  higher  education 
students  1n  particular  and   State  higher  -  education  services  1n  general. 

Program  Operations: 

SSIGP  1s  a  50-50  cost-sharing  (State-Federal)  program  under  which 
Federal  funds  are  all otted/rea Hotted  to  the  States  based  on  a  formula 
reflecting  recent  student  attendance  patterns.  Reallotment  1s  permitted 
1f  a  State,  does  not  use  all  of  Its  current  allotment.  Disbursements  are 
made  directly  from '  the  Federal   Government  to  the  States  and  from  the 


TT 


Plus  sucn  sums  as  may  be  needed  for  continuation  grants.  Beginning; 
1n  FY  1980,   the    statute   combined   Initial   and   continuation  gran>5 


under  a  single  authorization.  ' 
2/   Only  $19,000,000  was  released  for  allotment  to  States. 
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States  to  postsecondary  Institutions  on  behalf  of  students.  While  States 
are  responsible  for  the  selection  of  grant  recipients,  selection  criteria 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary,  and  Individual  student  grants  are 
limited  to  $2,00'0  per  academic  year.  States  pay  all  administrative  costs  » 
and  may  employ  any  distribution  procedure  that  falls  within  the  overall 
scope  of  the  statute. 

Under  the  definition  of  "substantial  financial  need,"  States  have,  a 
wide  latitude  1n  their  selection  of  grant  recipients.  Some  States  define 
"relative  need"  as  the  difference  between  the  student's  resources  and  the 
cost  of  attending  Ms  particular  Institution.  Others  ^measure  need  1n  ^ 
terms  of  Income,  giving  larger  grants  to  those  with  least  resources.  Some  > 
States  use  need  criteria  established  by  State  law,  leaving  institutions 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  State  awards  and  student  need. 

The  original  SSIG  statute  provided  separate  authorization) for  initial 
and  continuation  student  awards.  As  the  pattern  of  support  fdr  four  full 
undergraduate  years  was  reached,  the  program  was  level  funded. ■  To  stream- 
line recordkeeping,  the  1980  amendments  consolidated  the  authorization  into 
a  single  program,  effective  1n  the  fall  of  1980,  and  permit  States  -  at 
their  option  -  to  Include  graduate  and  less-than-half-tlme  students,  thus 
expanding  assistance  to  nontradltional  student. 

Program  Scope: 

^Fifty-seven  States  and  territories  are  potentially  eligible  for  match- 
ing grants  under  the  SSIG  program.  In  FY  1974,  the  first  year  of  SSIG 
operation,  scholarship  programs  were  expanded  in  27  States,  and  completely 
new  programs  were  established  1n  14  "States  and  territories.  The  following 
year,  9  new  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  joined  the  network  of 
jurisdictions  with  operational  State  scholarship  programs.  By  FY  1978, 
all  eligible  States  and  territories  had  joined  in  the  SSIG  network.  Table  1 
shows  the  growth  of  State  aid  programs,  including  the  Federal  share  of  total 
State  grant  payout/  as  reported  in  the  13th  Annual  Survey  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs  (NASSGP). 

» 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

To  show  the  impact  of  Federal  funding,  Table  2  uses  NASSGP  Survey 
data  and  SSIG  Program  Information  to  Indicate  the  growth  of  new  and  mature 
State  scholarship  programs  since  the  beginning  of  SSIG.  In  '9/3-74,  the 
year  before  SSIG,  State  grant  payout  nationwide  was  $364.2  million.  In 
1981-82,  when  the  SSIG  appropriation  was  $76.75  million,  total  State 
grant  payout  had  Increased  almost  3-fold,  to  /early  $1  billion.  However, 
as  shown  in  Table  2,  growth  was  rapid  1n  the/States  with  mature  programs, 
where  State  concerns  and  administrative  frameworks  were  already  available 
and  SSIG"  participation  simply  required  additional  financial  support  for 
ongoing  programs.  In  States  which  established  new  programs  with  SSIG 
incentives,  however,  growth  was  much  s'.ower  because  States  had  to  build 
constituencies  and  provide  support  not  just  to  match  Federal  funds  In 
a  new  area  but  also  to  pay  for  administrative  costs  of  completely  new 
programs. 
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Table  1 


History  of  State-Funded  Scholarship /Grant  Programs 
Since  1969-70 

o 

No.  States/  Number  Total  State  Grant  Payout 

Year  Territories        ,  Recipients  (Million  of  Dollars) 

Total         SSIG  Federal 

1969-70  19  470,000  $199.9 

'970-71  21  535,200  236.3 

1971-  72  .            23  604,000  268*6   

1972-  73  29  661  ,700  315^ 

1973-  74  31  733,300  36412** 

1974- 75  37  813,100  440.8  $.19.0 

1975-  76  .48  901  ,900  510.2  20.0 

1976-  77  55  1  ,104,400  651  .4  44.0 

1977-  78  56  1,161,400  737.0  60.0 

1978-  79  57  1,217,750  789.2  63.75 

1979^0  57  .   1  ,278,429     '  864.5  76.75 

'1980481  57  1,241,851  873.3  76.75 

'98H82  57  1  ,330,002  (est.)       963.6  (est.)  76.75 

Source:    National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs, 
13th  Annual  Survey,  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Agency,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  17102,  November  1981. 
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Table  2 

Growth  in  State  Scholarship  Programs  Since  Federal 
Funding  of  State  Student  Incentive  Grants  (SSIG) 


States  Expanding 
Grant  Programs 
Under  SSIG 
(Mature^)  r 


Number  States 
eligible  for 
SSIG  (50  States, 
D.C.,  P.R.,  and 
*5  outlying 
areas) 


27 


States  Establishing 
Grant  Programs 
Under  SSIG 
(New) 

 ^  


30* 


Total , 
All  State 

Grants 
Programs 


57* 


1973-74  (before 
SSIG  fundsT? 
State  Grant  Pay- 
out 

1981-82  (in- 
cluding SSIG 
funds):  State 
Grant  payout, 
Including  SSIG 
Federal  funds 

SSIG  Federal 
Funds  (by  for- 
mula grants  to 
States) 

SSIG  Federal  J 


$364.2  million 


of  Total 
Payout 


State 


$894.8  million 


$59.68  million 


7% 


Range  of  SSIG  X 
|mong  States 

Median  SSIG  % 
among  States 


2%-50% 
12% 


NA 


21% 


4%-40% 


$364.2  million 


$80.7  million         $975.5  million 


$17.07  million        $76.75  million 


8% 
2%-50% 
18% 


Increase  in  total 
State  Payout, 
1981-82  over 
1973-74 


Source; 

1973-74  Data  from  NASSGP  Survey; 
'other  data  from  SSIG  Program  records. 


$611.3  million 


May  1982 
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In  1981^,  SSIG  funds  ($76,75  million)  are  approximately  8%  (with  match- 
ing,  161)  of  tne  total,  State  grant  payout  ($975  million).  All  States 
use  SSIG  and  State  matching  to  expand  eligibility;  however,  in  25  States  - 
primarily  those  with  newer  State  grant  programs-SSlG  plus  matching  makes 
up  more  than  40  percent  of  their  grant  payout*  Based  on  their  higher 
education  enrollments,  these  25  States  together  receive  and  match  about 
a  fourth  of  the  SSIG  appropriation,^  but  their  total  payout  for  scholar- 
ships 1s  only  $58  million,  or  about  6  percent  of  the  total  nationwide 
payout*  In  fact,  11  of  these  States  depend  entirely  upon  SSIG  and  State 
matching  for  their  scholarship  programs.  In  17  States,  SSIG  and  State 
matching  make  up  the  entire  need-based  grant  program.  Some  of  these  States 
lade  sufficient  raatcning  and  release  funds  for  reallotment  to  other  States. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  matching  continuum,  8  States  with  mature~pro- 
grams  (New  York,  Yennont,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota)  heavily  overmatch  their  SSIG  funds.  Based  on  their 
enrollments,  these  8  States  receive  $19  Million  (25%)  of  the  SSIG  appro- 
priation; however,  because  they  have  strong  State  programs,  their  total 
payout  Is  estimated  at  $578  million  or  approximately  561  of  the  total 
nationwide. 

Between  the  two  groups  at  opposite  ends  of  the  matching  continuum  are 
19  .other  States  which,  together,  are  eligible  for  $39  million  or  aoout 
51 J  of  the  SSIG  appropriation  and  estimate  their  payout  at  $339  million 
or  35%  of  total  State  grants  n|pSlw1de. 

The  percentage  of  Freshman  students  receiving  State  grants,  including 
SSIG,  decreased  between  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  (Graph  1  and  2).  This  partici- 
pation drop  occurred  at  both  public  and  private  institutions  and  across 
nearly  all  income  categories.  For  example,  1n  the  two  lowest  income 
categories  participation  by  recipients  in  .private  colleges  fell  35.5%  to 
30.5%  ($0-5,999)  and  from  37.3%  to  33.1%  ($6,000-14,999).  At  puollc 
colleges  and  universities  the  decrease  was  from  24.0%  to  19.9%  and  from 
25.8%  to  21.9*.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  generally  decreasing  percentage 
of  students  receiving  State  grants  of  all  types  were  the  two  highest  income 
eateries  at  public  institutions.  Those  *  from  families  in  the  $25,000- 
$39,999  category  increased  their  participation  in  State  grants  from  9.8% 
to  10.3%.  Similarly,  those  in  the  $40,000+  group,  although  receiving  very 
few  State  grants,  increased  their  participation  ratj*  from  4.5%  to  5.3%. 
Average  award  amounts  for  those  receiving  grants  Increased  slightly  for 
those  attending  private  institutions  but  decreased  for  some  categories  at 
public  institutions.  At  private  colleges,  tne  lowest*  income  '  students 
received  SW^f^trfT«l 981  and  $1031  in  FY  1980.  At  pudlc  Institutions 
this  saraeMhcofoe  category  had  an  increase  from  $745  to  $749.  However,  at 
these  same  *publ*c~tnst1  tut  ions,  al  1  recipients  above  $1 5,000  of  family 
income  had  decreases  in  the  amount  of  their  State  grants,  ranging  from 
3.0%  to  4.2%.  * 
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GRAPH  1 


AVERAGE  SSIS  AWARD  8Y  CONTROL  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  BY  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  FIRST  TIME 
FULL  TIME  STUOENTS  1980-1981 
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GRAPH  2 

PARTICIPATION  RATES  IN  SSIG  PROGPJM  BY 
INSTITUTIONAL  CONTROL  AND  FAMILY  INCOME 
FOR  FIRST  TIME  FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  1980-1981 
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In  essence  state  funds  appear  to  be  distributed  on  a  oasis  of  need 
similar  to  the  SE06  and  Pell  Grant  programs.  There  1s  one  difference: 
state  funds  as  distributed  appear  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  ability 
level  of  student  recipients.  Those  students  with  t=he  greatest  need  and 
highest  ability  have  the  highest  chances  of  receiving  state  aid*  using 
1979-80  data  from  the  Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program  it  was 
found  that  those  students  in  the  upper  third  of  ability,  as  measured  oy 
H.S.  Bank,  received  almost  dQuble  the  percentage  of  awards  as  those  in 
middle  and  lower  thirds.  While  similar  distribution  patterns  were 
observed  in  terras  of  need,  states  also  were  able  to  consider  academic 
potential . 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

National  Association  of^tate  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs,  13tn 
Annual  Survey,  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency, 
Harrisourg,  Pa.    17102.    November,  1981.    110  pages. 

Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency,  "The  Impact  of 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  Funds  on  the  Implementation, 
Maintenance  and  Growth  of  State-Supported  Student  Grant  Programs/ 
by  Jerry  S.  Oavis.  PHEAA,  660  Boas  Street,  HarMsburg,  Pa.  17102. 
April  1982.    22  pages. 

Washington  Office  of  the  College  Board,  "The  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  Higher  Education,  Issues  for  the  19804s,*  by  Lawrence  E. 
Gladleux  and  Janet  S.  Hansen,  with  Charles  R.  Byce.  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Hew  York,  1981.    21  pages. 

Washington  Office  of  the  College  Board,  "The  State  Student  Incentive 
Grant  program,.  An  Assessment  of  the  Record  and  Options  for  tne 
Future,"  by  Janet  S.  Hansen.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
New  York,  1979.    36  pages. 

Education  Commission  of  the  States,  "Study  of  State  Student  Incentive 
u  Grant  Programs  and  State  Scholarship  Program,"  U.S.  Office  of 
"  Education  Contract  #300-76-0367.    (Three  volumes) 

State  Student  Incentive  Gr,ant  Program  files,  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Assistance,  Department  of  Education. 


Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program,  U.C.L.A. ,  1979,  1981,  1 


m 


For  further  information  about  program  operations,    ,  *\ 
Contact:    Lanora  G.  Smith,  472-4265.  ^Al  ' 

For  further   information   about    studies   of   program  effectiveness; 
Contact:    Oaniel  B&rrissey,  245-8281. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name; 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (CFDA  No.  84.032) 


Legislation; 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985' 


Title  IV-B,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
enacted  by  Public  La*  89-329,  amended  by 
Public  Laws  89-698,  89-752,  89-794,  90- 
460,  90-575,  91-95,  92-318,  92-391,  93-269, 
94-328,  94-482,  95-43,  95-561,  95-566, 
96-49,  96-374,  and  97-35. 

Funding  History:      Year        Loan  Volume  '     Obligations  1/      Appropriation  V/ 


1966  %  77,492,000|/ 

1967-  248,494,00Q|/ 

V968  435,849,0001/ 

1969  686,676,000 

1970  839,666,000 

1971  1  ,043,933,000 

1972  1,301,577,000 

1973  1  ,198,523,000 

1974  982,000, 000|/ 

1975  1  ,2  08,000 ,00(H/ 

1976  1,735,000,0003/ 

1977  1  ,470,000,00(4/ 

1978  1  ,648,000,0001/ 

1979  2,250,000,000 

1980  4,840,000,000 

1981  7,762,000,000 

1982  8,707,000,000 


15,632,000 
39,937,000 
60,571 ,000 
118,387,000 
135,616,000 
228,708,000 
304,237,000 
422,321  ,000 
464,163,000 
560,889,000 
538,996,000 
737,021  ,000 
788,023,000 
1  ,597,877,000 
2,721  ,115,000 
3,446,492,0001/ 


!  9,500,0002/ 
43,000,00Q|/ 
40,000,00Q£/ 
74,900,000 
73,226,000 
161  ,200,000 
209,365,000 
291 ,640,000 
•398,668,000 
594,200,000 
807,787,000 
357,312,000 
479,663,000 
945,030,000 
1  ,609,344,000 
2,535,470,000 
2,752,012,0001/ 


1/  Includes:  aavances  for  reserve  funds,  expenditures  for  interest  pay- 
ments,  special  and  administrative  allowances,  death  and  disability  claims, 
bankruptcy  claims  and  default  claims.  Costs  for  computer  S4E  Items  are  not 
included  except  for  Fiscal  Years  1978  thru  1980  which  include  computer 
costs  of  S10.5  and  $12.5  mil  Hon'' respectively. 

2/    Includes  loans  under  the  now  repealed  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 

3/  Disbursed  loan  volume  rather  than  commitments  as  for  prior  years. 

4/   Administration  estimates  as  of  1982  appropriation  includes  the 

Administration's  proposed  supplemental  of  $978,166,600;  the  supplemental 
provided  by  Congress  was  $1,300,000,000  or  $321,833,400  more  than  the 
Administration's  request.  A 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  the  program  "1s  to  provide  low-Interest  loans  to 
students  and  parenjts  to' help  pay  the  students  cost  of  attending  eligible 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  subsidized,  low  cost  low-Interest  voc- 
cattonal,  technical,  business  and  trade  schools,  and  eligible  foreign 
Institutions.  This  program '  utilizes  loan  capital  supplied  primarily  by 
conraerdal  lenders  but  also  by  some  educational  Institutions  and  State 
and  private  agencies  acting  as"  direct  lenders.  Access  to  this  loan 
capital  1s  Intended  to  facilitate  access  by  students  to  postsecondary 
education  and-  to  a  wider  choice  1n  the  types  of  Institutions.  Loans  are 
guaranteed  either  by  Individual  State  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  (re- 
Insured  by  the  Federal  government)  or  directly  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  objective  of  such  guarantees  1s  to  provide  long  term, 
low-Interest,  deferred  payment,  noncol laterlzed  loans  to  students  and 
parents  of  dependent  undergraduates.  Guaranteed  loans  are  an  Important 
supplement  to  other  Department  of  Education  programs  of  student  financial 
aid,  providing  low-Income  students  with  an  additional  source  of  funds  and 
providing  many  m1ddle-and  upper-Income  students  with  their  primary  source 
of  Federal  assistance. 

Program  Operations: 

The  principal  of  the  loan  1s  provided  by  participating  lending  Insti- 
tutions such  as  commercial  banks,  savings  and  the  loan  associations,  credit 
unions,  Insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  State  agencies,  and  eligible 
educational  Institutions.  Repayment  of  loan  is  guaranteed  by  a  State  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  it  is  insured  directly  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

The  following  1s  a  description  of  the  program  as  1t  functioned  1n 
Fiscal  Year  1982.  A  student  1s  eligible  for  a  loan  1f  he  or  she  1s  en- 
rolled and  making  satisfactory  academic  progress  as  determined  by  the 
Institution,  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  least  half  time  at  an  eligible 
Institution  and  1s  a  United  States  citizen  or  1s  1n  the  United  States  for 
other  than  a  temporary  purpose  and  Intends  to  become  a  permanent  resident. 
Students  may  receive  loans  1n  amounts  up  to  the  established  limits  except 
that  loans  to  students  with  adjusted  gross  family  Incomes  above  $30,000 
must  demonstrate  need.  The  annual  student  loan  limits  are  $2,500  for 
undergraduate  study  and  $5,000  for  graduate  study.  The  total  of  loans 
outstanding  cannot  exceed  $12,500  for  undergraduates  and  $25,000  for 
graduate  and  professional  students,  Including  their  undergraduate  loans. 
All  students  were  eligible  for  Federal  Interest  benefits.  Nine  percent 
Interest  1s  charged  to  first -time  student  borrowers  and  1s  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  prior  to  the  repayment  period,  which  begins  6  months 
after  leaving  school,  and  during  all  deferment  periods.  Loans  made  to 
borrowers  who  have  7  percent  loans  outstanding  will  be  charged  7  percent 
interest  and  repayment  begins  9-12  months  after  leaving  schdoj.  Deferment 
of  repayment  1s  provided  when  the  student  returns  to  full-time  study  at  an 
eligible  educational  Institution  or  enrolls  1n  certain  graduate  fellowship 
programs.  A  deferment  period  of  up  to  three  years  1s  also  provided  while 
the  borrower  1s  (Serving  an  active  duty  1n  the  Armed  Forces  or  the  PHS 
Commissioned  CorpV  in  the  Peace  Corps,  or  full-time  volunteer  programs 
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programs  conducted  by  ACTION,  or,  during  comparable  comparable  full-time 
voluneer  service  in  a  non-profit  organization.  Repayment  is  also  deferred 
during  a  single  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  during  such  time  that  the 
borrower  is  seeking  but  unable  to  find  full-time  employment,  during  required 
pre-professional  internships  (up  to  two  <years),  and  during  periods  of 
temporary  total  disability  of  the  borrower  or  his  spouse  (up  to  three 
years).  In  addition,  less  subsidized  plus  loans  are  available  to  parents 
of  dependent  undergraduates  and  to  graduate  students  at  14  or  12  percent 
interest  for  up  to  $3,000  annually'and  $15,000  cumulatively,. 

A  statutory  formula  provides  for  a  Federal  special  allowance  to  be 
paid  to  lenders  in  order  to  promote  an  equitable  return  to  holders  of  loans, 
and  to  give  appropriate  consideration  to  relative  'administrative  costs 
and  money  market  conditions.  The  quarterly  special  allowance  is  computed 
by  determining  the  average  of  the  bond  equivalent  rates  of  the  ninety-one- 
day  Treasury  bills  for  the  three  month  period,  by  subtracting  3.5  percent 
from  this  average,  by  rounding  the  resultant  percent  upward  to  the  nearest 
one-eight  of  one  percent,  and  by  dividing*  the  resultant  percent  by  four 
(for  9  percent  loans,  rate  1s  ninety-one-day  Treasury  bill  rate  minus 
5.5  percent).  Thus,  for  all  lenders  of  student  and  parent  loans  are  assured, 
a  total  yield,  variable  each  quarter,  equal  to  the  annual  average  Treasury 
bill  rate  plus  3*5  percent. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1980  made  several  major  changes  1n  this 
program  including:  significant  expansion  of  student  loan  limits,  the  ad- 
dition of  several  new  deferment  and  grace  periods,  increased  borrower 
interest  rate  (generally,  from  7  to  9  percent),  expansion  of  the  cost 
basis  for  guarantee  agency  allowances,  creation  of  new  "last  resort"  lending 
mechanisms  to  assure  loan  availability,  and  creation  of  a  new  guaranteed, 
non-need  based  Parent  Loan  program  which  does  not  carry  the  interest 
benefit  subsidy. 

The  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  has:  (1)  re-named  and  expanded 
the  new  less-subsidized  Auxiliary  (PLUS)  Loan  program  to  include  graduate 
and  independent  students,  as  well  as  parents  of  dependent  undergraduates, 
and  raised  the  interest  rate  on  these  loans  from  9  to  14  percent  (or  12 
percent  depending  on  the  money  market),  (2)  imposed  a  need  analysis  limit- 
ation on  loans  to  students  with  adjusted  gross  family  incomes  above  $30,000 
and  (3)  created  a  5  percent  student  loan  "origination  fee*1  to  help  off- 
set Federal  interest  subsidy  payments. 

Program  Scope: 

Loan  volume  in  1981  amounted  to  almost  $7.8  billion,  over  five  times 
(500%)  the  level  in  1977.  College  enrollment  over  this  period  grew  by. 
Since  tte  first  loan  «as  presided  in  1966,  over  $29  billion  has  been  pro- 
vided to  student  and  parent  borrowers;  $7  billion  through  the  Federal  pro- 
gram (FISLP)  and  $22  billion!)  through  the  State  Guarantee  Agencies.  As 
intended  by  Congress,  almost  afll  states  are  now  served  by  state  or  private 
nonprofit  guarantee  agencies  and  90  percent  of  new  loan  volume  was  insured 
under  such  programs  in  FY  1981.  Loans  are  provided  to  students  attending 
3,581  eligible  -schools  of  higher  education,  3,289  vocational,  technical, 
business,  and    trade    schools,    and    856    foreign    educational  institutions. 
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SRAPH  1 

AVERASE  SSLP  AWARD  BY  CONTROL  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  BY  FAMILY  INCOME  FOR  FIRST  TIME 
FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  1980-1981 


SRAPH  2 

PARTICIPATION  RATES  IN'GSLP  PROGRAM  BY 
INSTITUTIONAL  CONTROL  AND  FAMILY  INCOME 
FOR  FIRST  TIME  FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  1980-1981 
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SOURCE:    U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Cooperative  Institutional 
Research  Program  Data  Bank    1980,  1981 
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In  Fiscal. Year  1981,  an  estimated  17,000  Institutions  were  approved  and 
making  loans.  These  lenders  made  236,000  federally  Insured  loans  as  well  as 
2,078,000  guarantee  agency  Insured  loans,  for  a  total  of  2,314,000  loans 
committed.  The  average  loan  committed  was  $2,197.  Loan  volume  1s  projected 
at  $8.jf  billion  for  FY  1982,  with  an  average  student  loan  of  $2,260  (Table  1). 

of  the  total  Fiscal  Year  1981  expenditures,  $1,557  billion  or  61  percent 
was  for  payment  of  Interest  and  special  allowance.    Of  total   Fiscal  Year 

1982  expenditures  (estimated  at  $2,752  billion)  86%  will  be  for  the  Interest 
subsidies  and  special  allowance  reflecting  the  high  cost  of  money/   For  FY 

1983  the  amount  1s  estimated  at  $2.4  billion. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Participation  1n  the  GSL  program  continued  to  Increase  sharply  during 
FY  1981.  Increases  were  evident  for  all  Income  categories  but  were  parti- 
cularly pronounced  at  private  colleges  and  universities.  For  example, 
program  participation  for  full-time  Freshmen  1n  the  two  highest  Income 
categories  ($25,000-39,00(3  and  $40,000+)  Increased  from  37.4%*  to  43.7% 
from  28.1%  to  33.8%  respectively  over  the  two-year  period  (see  graph  1  and 
2).  Even  those  in  the  two  lowest-Income  groups  had  rates  of  32.5%  and  35.9%. 
At  public  Institutions,  where  educational  costs  to  students  are  generally 
lower,  average  participation  rates  are  nineteen  percentage  points  lower 
(19%  vs.  37.6%)  than  for  students  at  private  colleges  and  universities. 
Furthermore,  these  rates  Increased  less  sharply  from  1980  to  1981.  For 
example,  1n  the  two  highest  Income  groups  at  public  Institutions,  parti- 
cipation rates  rose  from  21.6%  to  24.5%  and  from  15.2%  to  18. 9*  over  the 
two-year  period.  However,  unlike  the  situation  at  private  colleges,  students 
at  public  institutions  utilized  GSLP  to  a  much  grlater  extent  as  family 
income  Increased.  For  example,  24.5  percent  of  those  1n  the  $25,000-39,000 
Income  category  borrowed  whereas  only  11.2  percent  ofy^ose  1n  the  $0-5,999 
group  borrowed. 


Average  amounts  borrowed  also  Increased  sharply  1n  \FY  1981  compared 
with  FY  1980.  As  with  participation  rates,  average  loanxslze  generally 
Increased  more  at  private  Institutions;  Borrowers  from  families  with  higher 
Incomes  borrowed  more.  For  examttle,  1n  the  two  lowest  Income  categories, 
the  average  loan  was  $1673  vs.  $1460  and  $1722  vs.  $1466  for  borrowers  In 
private  institutions  over  the  two-year  period.  This  compares  with  average 
loans  of  $1925  vs.  $1788  and  $2032  vs.  $1953  for  those  1n  the  two  highest 
Income  groups  at  private  colleges.  These  Increases  averaging  about  12 
percent  were  larger  than  Increases  1n  average  loan  amount  at  public  Insti- 
tutions which  averaged  about  5.9  percent. 

When  these  increases  are  compared  to  lending  rates  1n  1978-79  prior 
to  passage  of  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  (MISAA)  (Table  2),  an 
even  more  dramatic  change  can  be  seen.  Loans  have  Increased  for  all  groups 
of  students  and  in  particular  for  these  students  enrolled  1n  high  cost 
institutions.  In  1981-82  loans  made  up  almost  30  percent  of  total  costs 
for  40  percent  of  the  students  compared  with  26  percent  of  the  cost  for 
16  percent  of  the  students  1n  1978-79. 


Table  1 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  History 
.  1977  to  1982 


Projected  under 
current  law 


1977        1978        1979        1980  1981  1982 

Loan  Volume 

($1n  millions)  $1,470  $1,648  $2,250  $4,840  $7,762  $8,707 
Recipients 

(In  thousands)  .  973  1,085  1,510  2,314  3,533  3,852 
Appropriation 

($  1n  millions)  /  $    357     $   480     $   945     $1,609  $2,535  $2,752 


Mean  Loan 

($  1n  dollars)        11  ,580     $1 ,805     $1  ,976     $2,092     $2,1971/  $2,2601/ 


  ( 

1/  These  totals  include  estimates  for  student  as  well  as  auxiliary 
loans*    In  FY  1981  only  11,000  loans  were  made  totaling  $27  million. 
It  1s  expected  that  1n  FY  1982  almost  700,000  loans  and  be  provided 
9 totaling  almost  $1 .7  billion. 

SOURCE:    ILS.  Department  of  Education  -  0SFA  Program  Files 
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Table  3 


Joint  Participation  of  GSLP  Recipients 
and  Other  ED  Administered  Financial  Aid  Programs 


FALL 

FALL 

1980 

1981 

GSL/PELL 

37.1 

33.4 

GSL/SEOG 

11.6 

9.4 

GSL/CWSP 

22.4 

19.3 

GSL/NOSL 

10.8 

8.6 

SOURCE:    Developed  by  ED/OPBf-  from  Cooperative  Institutional 
Research  Program  Data  Bank,  ACE/UCLA   1980,  1981 
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Another  Indication  of  the  enlargement  of  participation  1n  GSLP  over 
this  period  1s  the  40.6  percent  jump  1n  the  median  family  Income  of  GSLP 
participants  compared  with  28.5  for  all  college  students.  Thus  the  dis- 
tribution not  only  enlarged  trot  1t  Included  larger  numbers  of  students  from 
high  Income  families. 

When  students  participation  1n  the  GSL  and  other  financial  aid  pro- 
grams 1n  1980  and  1981  was  compared,  1n  all  Instances  the  joint  partici- 
pation rate  declined  (Table  3)  suggesting  that  an  Increasing  numbers  of 
new  borrowers  have  no  other  federal  aid.  \ 

The  significant  Increase  1n  the  popularity  of  the  GSLP  program  1n 
recent  years  attests  to  Its  recgnltlon  as  a  unique  and  Important  program. 
This  very*  popularity,  however,  has  also  substantially  Increased  the  cast 
to  the  progran  to  the  Federal  government;  both  participating  and  cost  have 
tripled  1n  four  years. 

Current  Analtyic  Activities: 

The  following  studies  are  continuing  and  are  scheduled  for  completion 
late  1n  Fiscal  Year  1982: 

(1 )    Parent  Survey  Component  of  High  School  and  Beyond  (Base  Year  Data 
Collection)  ~  «  J^V 

This  survey  collected  data  from  a  nationally  representative  sample  of 
5,000  parents  of  high  school  seniors.  The  high  school  seniors  were 
surveyed  and  it  is  expected  that  these  same  students  and  their  parents 
will  be  surveyed  again  two  years  later.  The  data  collected  by  the 
parent  survey  related  to  parental  knowledge  about  postsecondary  school- 
ing options  (offerings,  costs,  and  the  availability  of  financial- 
aid),  parental  plans  and  actions  to  finance  their  children's  education, 
family  demographics,  and  social  and  financial  characteristics. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  1982. 

Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Project  (CIRP),  1980  Report 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
Fo£^fur£#er  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    David  8ayer,  245-9717. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Daniel  MorMssey,  245-8281  . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

National  Direct 'Student  Loan  ProgrW(CFDA  flo^  84.038) 


Legislation; 


Title  IV,  Part  E  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  enacted  by  Public  Law  89-329, 
as  amended.    PL.  94-482  and  PL.  96-374  1/ 


Funding  History;  Year 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Authorization  2/ 

$179,300,000 
190,000,000 
225,000,000 
210,-000,000 
325,000,000 
375,000,000 
375,000,000 
400,000,000  . 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
400,000,000 
406,000,000 
400,000,000 
286,000,000 


Expiration  Hate; 
September  30,  1985 

Appropriation  3/  • 

$181  ,550,000 
192,000,000 
193,400,000  . 
193,400,000    "  - 
195,460,000  >^ 
243,000,000 

'  316,600,000  4/-        .  •  ,*y* 

•292 ,970, 000  J/..' 
296,000,000 

329,440, 000,  »•'    ,  ,  *  > 
'331  ,960,000 

323,220,006-  .   '  v 

325,660,000     .    *  , 
328,900,000  .  ...... 

300,800,000  - 
200,800,000 

193,36O,OO0(per  4th  "Cont.  'Res.) 


•  •  *  . 

T7   Prior  to  fY  1973,  ^he  program  was  known  as  the  National  Defense  Sti/dent 

Loan  Program  under  Title  II  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  as  amended*  (Public  Law  85-864). 

/  * 

2/   Authorization  for  Federal  capital  contributions  to  loan  funds  only.  In 
~    addition,  a  total  of  $25,000,000 *was  authorized  for  loans  to  Institu- 
tions from  Fiscal  Year  1959  up  to  a  maxlmujn  of  $25  mllHon. 

3/   Appropriation  Includes  contributions  to  loan  funds;  Joans  to  instltu- 
~    tlons,  and  Federal  payments  to   reimburse  Institutions  for  teacher/ 
military  cancellations. 

4/   Actual.  Fiscal   Year  1972  appropriation   was '  $316,600,000.  However, 
*"    $23.6  million  was  mandated  to  be  used  during  FIscaT  Year  1973.  <(The 
difference  of  $293.0  million  was  made  available  for  use^durlng  Fiscal 
Year  1972,  of  which  $286  million  was  for  contM but lon^ta -loan'  funds.-' 

5/   Of  this  amount  $269,370,000  per  program  book .  oM  1-1 4-78  was  available 
~    for  use  1n  Flscai  Year  1973  and  $23,600,000  was  mandated  for  , Fiscal' 
Year  1974.  ,  «. 
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Program  6oals  and  Objectives: 

The  objective  of  the  ^program  is  to  allocate  funds  to  postsecondary 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  making  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to 
students  with  financial  need.  Those  loans  provide  lower-income  students 
with, an  additional  source  of  funds  for  access  to  postsecondary  education 
and  to  provide  middle-income  students  wfth  an  additional  source  of  funds 
with  which'  to  choose  more  expensive  institutions.  Such  loans  complement 
other  forms  of  student  financial  assistance  such  as  Pe?I1  Grants  and  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Gqants,  Work-Study,  and  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans. 

Program  Operations: 

Funding  is  initially  allotted  to  States  by  means  of  an  allotment 
formula  and  by  regulation.  Prior  to  FY  1979  funding  leyels  for  insti- 
tutions within  each  State  were  recommended  by  regional*  review  panels  con- 
sisting of  Program  Officers  from  the  regional  and  national  offices  and 
financial  aid  officers  selected  from  institutions  in  that  region.  Re- 
commended funding  levels  were  generally  in  excess  of  the  annual  NDSL  allot- 
ment for  a  State.  In  certain  cases,  the  entire  group  of  institutions 
within  a  State'  received  less  than  100  percent  of  their  panel  approved 
amouftt.  However,  each  institution  within  that  group  received  a  pro-rated 
reduction  in  its  allocation  which,  'in  percentage,  was  equal  Ju^^that  of 
every  other  institution  in  the  State.  Currently,  each  institution  receives 
the  larger  of  a  "conditional  guarantee"  based  on  Its  program  expenditures 
or  a  "fair  share"  determined  by  formula,  .^Institutions  often  distribute 
NDSL's  in  conjunction  with  other  forms  of  finanic&l  aid  and  financial  aid 
officers  "package"  these  various  aid  components  in  different  ways  depending 
on-available  funds  and  student  circumstances. 

Students,  nay  borrow  a  total  of:  (a)  $3,000  if  they  are  enrolled  in 
a  vocational  program  or  if  they  have ,  completed  less  than  two  years  of  a 
program  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree;  (b)  $6,000  if  they  are  undergraduate 
and  have  already  completed  two  years  of  study  toward  a  bachelor's  degree 
-(this  tdtal  includes  any  amount  borrowed  under  the  N0SL  for  the  first  two 
years  of  study);  (c)  $12,0*00  for  graduate  or  professional  study  (this 
total  includes  any  amount  borrowed  under  the  NOSL  for  undergraduate  study). 
Before  leaving  the  institution,  students  sign  a  repayment  schedule  which 
specifies  the  duration  and  amount  of  repayment.  After  a  six-month  grace 
period  following  cessation  of  studies,  the  student  begins  repayment  (on  a 
monthly,  bimonthly,  or  quarterly  basis),  normally  over  a  ten-year  period. 
The  borrower's  repayment  period  may  be  deferred  not  to  exceed  three  years 
for  service  as^a  volunteer  with* VISTA,  the  Peace  Corps,  as  a.  volunteer  in 
a  tax-exempt  organization  performing  service  comparable  to  VISTA  or  Peace 
Corps,  foe  military  service  or  for  service  as  anofficer  in  the  Commissioned 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Publtc  Health  Service.  Repayment  may  also  be  deferred 
during,  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is 
temporarily  totally  disabled  or  is  unable  to  secure  employment  because  he 
or  she  is  provtding  care  required  by  a  "spouse  who  is  so  disabled.  Two 
year  deferments  are  granted*  to  borrowers  who  are  serving  internships 
required  to  begin .  professional  practice  op  service.  A  percentage  of  the 
total  1  oin  amount  may  be  cancel  1 ed  for  indi vi dual s  provi ding  sped al 
services  in  specific  teaching  areas  and  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States'  serving  in  areas  of  hostility. 
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Program  Scope: 


In  Fiscal  Year  1981,  about  3,500  Institutions  Including  a  number  of 
proprietary  Institutions  participated  1n  the  NDSL  program.  The  law  how- 
ever, provides  limits  on  the  aggregate  amount  which  can  be  allocated  to 
proprietary  Institutions.  The  total  allocation  of  Federal  Capital  Con- 
tribution to  such  Institutions  may  not  exceed  the  difference  between 
$190  million  and  the  total  appropriation.  Of  the  total  Fiscal  Year  1981 
NDSL  expenditure  of  $711  million*  $357  million,  or  50.2  percent  of  total 
loan  funds,  will  be  utilized  by  public  colleges  and  $273  million,  or  38.4 
percent  will  be  utilized  by  private  4-year  Institutions.  Proprietary 
Institutions  are  expected  to  utilize  11.4  percent  or  81  million  of  total 
available*:  funds.  (Table.  1)  It  1s  estimated  that  the  average  loan  1n  Fiscal 
Year  1981  was  '$826*  Preliminary  data  for  academic  year  1981-82  show  that 
$19.0  million  1n  prior  loans  will  be  cancelled  under  the  Part  E  statutory 
provisions. 

The  Federal  Capital  Contribution  for  Fiscal  Year  1981  was  $186 
million.  NDSL  award  expenditures  was  estimated  to  be  $711  million. 
The -difference  between  expenditure  t  levels  and  FCC  represents  the  cash 
available  for  new  loans  from  repayment  of  loans  made  to*  borrowers  1n 
previous  years  plus  the  Institutional'  matching  share  for  new  FCC.  This 
cashflow  from  prior  repayments  amounted  to  $463  million  1n  FY  1981. 
(Table  2)  Federal  payment  for  administrative  expenditures  •  by  Institutions 
are  estimated  at  26.8  million  for  FY  1981  down  from  $28.4  million  on  FY 
1979  reflectng  an  part  the  reduction  1n  total  loan  funds  available  over 
this  period  (estimated  at  $65.  million) 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Average  NDSL  amounts  increased  for  borrowers  at  most  types  of  insti- 
tutions and  across  most  categories  of  family  income  during  Academic  Year 
(AY)  1981-82.  At  private  colleges  and  universities  the  unweighted  average 
loan  was  $1220  1n  AY  1981-82  and  $1153  in  FY  1980-81,  an  increase  of  5.8% 
in  the  average  loan  amount.  In  public  institutions  the  average  loan  was 
$1101  in  AY  1981-82  and  $1049  in  AY  1980-82,  an  increase  of  5.0%.  However, 
•the  percentage  of  students  receiving  loans  dropped  for  most  Income  groups 
at  both  public  and  private .  Institutions.  For  example,  in  AY  1981-82, 
13.8%  of  all  students  at  private  institutions  received  an  NDSL  whereas  1n 
AY  1980-81  that  percentage  was  17.3.  In  public  colleges  and  universities, 
the  comparable  participation  rates  were  6.6  percent  1n  AY  1981-82  and  7.7 
percent  in  AY  1980-81.  Although  private  college  students  utilized  the 
NDSL  program  much  more  often  than  students  at  public  institutions,  the 
reduction  1n  their  utilization  rate  during  AY  1981  was' three  times  (3.5 
t)erx;entage  points')  the  reduction  for  public  college  students  (1.1  percent- 
age points^.  (Graphs  1  /*rfcf  2) 
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Table  1 

t 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Prograa 
Expendltlon  Recipients  and  Average  Award 
by  Type  of  Institution    1981,  1982 


Type  of 
Institution 

1980-81 

1981-62  ! 

Expenditures 
(000) 

Nunber  of 

Recipients 

Average 
Award 

Expenditures 
(000) 

Kuober  of 
Recipients 

Average 
Award 

PUBLIC 

* 

4  YEARS 
2  YEAR5 

321 ,667 
34,998 

400,831 
60,425 

803 
578 

• 

PRIVATE 

4  YEARS 
2  YEARS 

262,628 
10,374 

315,452- 
14,540 

831  — 
713 

PROPRIETARY 

81 ,200 

68,844 

713 

TOTAL 

710,817 

860,552 

826 

SOURCE:  "U.S.  Department  of  Education  -  Fiscal  Operations  Reports 
1980-81,  1981-82  . 


Table  2 

HDSL  -  Selected  Program  Statistics 
1978-77  to  1980-81 


Federal  Capital  Contribution  (In  $000)** 
Institutional  Capital  Contribution  (In  $000) 
Collections  (In  $000) 

Reimbursements  for  Cancellations  (In  $000) 
Carryover  (In  $000) 

Less  Administrative  Expenses  (In  $000)  ' 
Total  Loan  Funds  Available  (In  $000) 
Total  Funds  Utilized  (In  $000) 
Total  Number  of  Recipients 

f  o 

Average  Loan 

Number  of  Institutions  Participating 


FY  79 
7/79-6/80 

$  308,708 
34,301 
382,646  • 

12,000 
126,801 
(28,425) 

$  836,031 

$  645,689 

953,190 

$  667 

3,274 


FY  80 
7/80-6/81  (est.) 

$  286,000 
31,778 
420,910 

16,000  - 
110,000 
(28,433) 

$  836,255  * 

$  710,817 

860,552 

$  826 

3,222 


**  Does  not  Include  funds  appropriated  for  Loans  to  schools  and  Reimbursement 
for  cancellation.    Does  not  Include  funds  reserved  for  SSFAT  Program. 


FY  81 
7/81-6/82  (proj.) 

$  186,000 
20,667 
463,000 
19,000 
100,000 
(26,786) 

$  761,881 

$  647,598 


780,238 


$  830 


3,500 


V 
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GRAPH  1 


PARTICIPATION  RATES  IN  NDSL  PROGRAM  BY 
INSTITUTIONAL  CONTROL  AND  FAMILY  INCOME 
FOR  FIRST  TIME  FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  1980-1981 
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GRAPH  2 

AVERAGE  NDSL  AWARD  BY  CONTROL  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
AND  BY  FPHILY  INCOME  FOR  FIRST  TIME 
FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  1980-81 


SOURCE:    U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Cooperative  Institutional 
Researcn  Program  Data  Bank    1980,  1981 
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Ttftlt  3 

Aulyrl*  of  Ntt1«Ml  Olroct  iU4mt  Um  Prn^rm 
laptct  for  F1rtt  TIm  F«11  TIm 
Sttteit*   1179,  1991 

Prttr**  tae*ct  -  1979 


Coot  of 

(S) 

xxss 

THAN 
$9,5*9 

510,000 
514,595 

515,000 
TWU 
84,999 

$25,000 

TWU 
$29,559 

$30,000 
OR 
MORE 

TOTAL 

0*3000 

AW  S 

1  AID 

uno 

(23. 
721. 
24.(1 

417. 
1.99 

24*17 

772. 
5.27 
29.97 

907. 
3.39 
35.02 

1017. 

1  ./I 

39*59 

743. 
4. 19 

28.82 

3001-5000 

A*  $ 

1  AlO 

uno 

725. 
11.17 
20*57 

959* 

11*23 
24.49 

903. 
13.24 
25.53 

1109. 

7  *• 

/  mo5 

32.11 

1125. 

9  OA 

32*30 

920. 
9.2B 
25.39 

5001  ♦ 

AH  $ 

1  AtO 

uno 

999. 

34*19 
15.57 

m. 

34.09 
15.97 

959. 
29.25 
15.91 

1013. 
20.59 
17.74 

1073. 
5.08 
18.28 

999. 
16.48 

16.73 

TOTAL 

AW  5 

1  AtO 

uno 

732* 
13.21 
22*53 

Prt 

910. 
13*59 
24.83 

*rv  iaptct 

997. 

11.97 
25*77 

-  1991 

1045. 
7.59 
31 .05 

1090. 
2.99 

29.59 

892. 
8.51 
26.02 

Cost  of  " 

G9»C«tl0ft 

(S) 

LESS 
THAU 
$9,999 

510,000 

TWU 
514,959 

515.000 

TWU 
$24,999 

$25,000 
TWU 
$29,599 

$30,000 
OR 
MORE 

TOTAL 

0-3000 

AW  S 

1  AtO 
UTIO 

911. 
3.45 
31.55 

1235. 
3.29 
47.19 

1137. 
2*91 
43*50 

1343. 
3.51 
50.39 

1493. 

1.17 
55.73 

1197. 
2.50 
45.90 

300U5000 

AW  S 

I  AtO 

uno 

913* 
9*42 
23*24 

990. 
10.50 
24.33 

1157. 
10*09 
29.52 

1319. 

7.41 
32.70 

1559. 
4.04 
38.33 

1199. 
7.44 
29.80 

5001  ♦ 

AW  S 

5  AtO 

uno 

1097. 

22.01 
11.50 

1099. 
21.55 
11.59 

1151. 
20.01 
17.27 

1239. 
15.45 

18.11 

1438. 

7.52 
19.39 

1227. 
13.78 
17.38 

TOTAL 

AW  S 
1  AtO 

uno 

991. 

10.25 
24*14 

1049. 

11.37 
24.75 

1158* 
10.80 
25.91 

1289. 
8.77 
29.09 

1494. 
4.68 
30.56 

1209. 
8.13 
25.74 

AW     •  Tout  milt  mrM/all  roclplowU  1n  coll 

1  AtO  -  Stmtffts  roctlvinf  KSL/tll  stuoms  m  coll 

UnO  •  Tot*!  mmmt  **r*9i  ptf  rtc1p1o«ts  in  coll /cost  of  otucotlon 

S0U9C2:   u*5«  OtfortJmrt  of  Education,  Cooporttlvt  Institutional 
fttsooirft  Pntrm  OtU  Ioju  1979*1991 
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Table  4 


Joint  Participation  of  NOSt  Recipients  and 
Other  ED  Administered  Programs  1980,  1981 


HDSL  and 

FALL 

FALL 

Other  AID 

1980 

1981 

HDSL/PELL 

54.6 

58.1 

NDSL/SEOG 

27.7 

28.5 

NOSL/CWSP 

37.7 

41.3 

NDSL/GSL 

20.8 

28.4 

SOURCE:    Developed  by  ED/OPBE  from  Cooperative  Institutional 
Research  Program  Data  Bank  ACE/UCLA   1980,  1981 
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'  Table  3  provides  data  from  1978-79  and  1981  -82.  In  both  years  the 
average  amount  of  loan  awards  generally  increases  with  income  while  program 
utilization  generally  decreases  as  income  rises*  For  example,  in  1981-82 
the  average  loan  for  the  lowest  income  borrowers  attending  high  cost 
institutions  was  $1087  and  for  borrowers  in  the  highest  income  category, 
$1438,  a  difference  of  33  percent  in  the  amount  of  the  loan.  However,  the 
number  of  lower-income  borrowers  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  number  of 
higher-income  borrowers.  Although  both  lower  and  higher  iijcome  borrowers 
face  similar  costs  at  identical  institutions,  lower  income  borrowers  are 
generally  eligible  for  large  amounts  of  other  aid,  thereby  requiring 
smaller  average  NDSL  awards.  Table  3  provides  a  comparison  of  these  awards 
for  1978-79  and  1981-82.  Of  most  interest  is  the  apparent  consistency  in 
funding  patterns  for  first  time  full  time  students.  While  the  mean  award 
increased  from  about  $900  to  $1200  compared  to  an  estimated  $700  for  all 
students  the  number  aided  fell  only  slightly.  NDSL  continued  to  account 
for  about  a  quarter  of  all  college  costs  for  these  students.  There  has 
also  been  a  slight  increase  in  NDSL  participation  for  students  at  income 
levels  of  about  $25,000. 

While  some  of  the  shift  1n  NOSL  participation  rates  to  higher  income 
groups  can  be  explained  by  wage  inflation  overall  the  median  income  of 
NOSL  participants  shifted  upwards  by  almost  six  percent  compared  to  "the 
median  income  for  all  college  students.  Thus  assuming  an  overall  shift 
in  the  participation  rate  by  income  students  from  the  higher  income  groups 
have  increased  their  participation  by  almost  six  percent.  Finally,  NnSL 
recipients  were  also  more  likely  to  participate  in  one  or  more  of  the 
four  other  ED  administered  programs  than  those  students  participating  in 
the  other  programs.  The  greatest  increase  in  joint  participation  came  in 
GSLP  with  40  percent  more  students  (up  to  28.4%).  The  greatest  joint  rate, 
however,  was  with  the  Pell  Grant  Program  with  six  out  of  ten  NOSL  students 
also  getting  a  Pell  Grant.  Finally  four  out  of  ten  NnsL  students  also 
were    in  the  Work  Study  Program.    (Table  4) 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

Student  financial  aid  data  collection  on  NOSL  recipients  for  first 
time  full  time  students  will  continue  through  the  Cooperative  Institutional 
Research  Program  (CIRP)  for  the  Fall  of  1982.  An  institutional  survey 
is  also  planned  for  the  Fall  of  1982  through  the  Higher  Education  Panel. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program  (CIRP),  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  1978,  1980,  1981. 

Progaam  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contract:    Margaret  Henry,  245-9720 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contract:    Daniel  Morrissey,  245-8281 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

College  Work-Study  Program  (CFOA  No.  84. 
Legislation: 


033) 


Public  Law  88-452,  78  Stat.  575,  as  amended 
by. Public  Law  89-329  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  Title  IV-C;  PL.  94-482;  and 
P.L.  96-374 


Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Year 

J 

Authorization  ' 

Appropriation'  1  / 

1965 

2/ 

$  55,710,000 

1966 

T129 ,000,000 

99,123,000 

1967 

165,000,000 

134,100,000 

1968 

200,000,000 

139,900,000 

1969 

225,000,000  i 

139,900,000 

1970 

275,000,000 

152,460,000  ' 

1971 

320,000,000 

158,400,000  3/ 

1972 

330,000,000 

426,600,000  "4/ 

1973 

360,000,000 

.270,200,000 

1974 

390,000,000 

270,200,000 

1975 

420,000,000 

420,000,000 

1976 

420,000,000 

390,000,000 

1977 

450,000,000 

420,000,000 

1978 

570,000,000  ' 

435,000,000 

1979 

600,000,000 

550,000,000 

1980 

630,000,000 

550,000,000 

1981 

670,000,000 

550,000,000 

1982 

670,000,000 

528,000,000  (4th  Cont.  Res.) 

JT 


2/ 


3/ 


4/ 


Up  uhtT 
used  to 
Fiscal 


TT77 
func 
Year 

oil 


seal  Year 
nd  program 
1972,  the 


1972,  the  CWS  Fiscal  Year  appropriation  was 
operations  during  the  calendar  year.  With 
program  became  one  full  year  forward-funded. 


The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorized  a  lump  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  three  youth  programs  including  College  Work-Study. 

Actual  funds  available  for  CWS  in  this  year  amounted  to  $199,700,000, 
including  reprogrammed  funds. 

Includes  $244,600,000  forward  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  .1973,  plus  a 
supplemental  of  $25,600,000.  A  total  of  $237,400,000  was  available 
for  use  during  Fiscal  Year  1972  from  a  combination  of  Fiscal  Year 
1971  and  Fiscal  Year  1972  appropriations. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives:  ^  s 

The  objective  of  the  College  Work  Study  Program  (CWS)  Is  to,  stimulate 
and  promote  the  part-time  employment  of  students  in  need  of  "earnings  at 
eligible  institutions. 

Program  Operations: 

Under  authorizing  legislation,  employment  partially  financed  by  Work- 
Study  funds  is  made  available  in  public  or  private  non-profit  organizations 
in  which  a  student  is  enrolled.  CWS  awards  are  based  on  the  financial 
need  of  the  applicant. 

Grants  are  made  to  higher  education  institutions  for  partial  re- 
imbursement of  wages  pa^W  to  students.  Since  August  1968,  these  Federal 
grants  have  covered  up  toSO  percent  of  student  wages,  with  the  remainder 
paid  by  the  institution,  with  its  own  funds  or  contributions  from  the 
employer,  or  some  other  . donor. 

One  percent  of  each  year's  appropriation  is  rSServed  for  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  A  portion  is  also  reserved  for  students  from  American  Samoa/Trust 
Territories  who   attend  eligible  institutions   of  postsecondary  education 

.outside  Samoa  or  the  Trusf  Territory.  The  rest  is  allotted,  by  formula, 
among  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 

'and  Puerto   Rico,   53  areas.     The    formula   is    based    on  three  factors: 

(1)    The    number    of    full -tine   higher  education    students   in   each  area 
relative  to  the  total  number  of  students  for  the  53  areas. 

("2)    The  number  of  high  school   graduates  in  each  area   relative  to  the 
total  numbjer  for  the  53  areas. 

(3)    The   number   of   related   children   under  18  years   of  age  living  in 

families  with  income  of  less  than  $3,000  in  each  area  relative  to 

the  total  number  of  related  children  under  18  in  such  families  in 
in  such  families  in  the  53  areas. 

Program  Scope: 

The.  CWS  program  in  FY  1982  provided  approximately  880,000  students' 
with  earnings*  The  Federal  share  combined  with  the  private  share  of  20 
percent  provided  $526,087,000  in  earnings.  Another  $63,130,000  was  avail- 
able for  job  location  services  and  administrative  expenses  at  institutions. 

Data  "from  the  fiscal  operations  report  show  that  during  FY  1982  (see 
Table  1),  CWS  funds  were  distributed  to  institutions  as  follows:  Public 
universities,  and  other  four-year  institutions,  41 .7  percent;  public  two- 
year,  16.0  percent;  private  universities  and  other  four-year  private;  35.7 
percent;  private  two-year,  2.8  percent;  and  proprietary,  3.7  percent. 
About  ninety  percent  of  the  funds  went  to  undergraduates  while  the  re- 
mainder was  awarded  to  students  at  the  postbaccalaureate  level. 
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COMPARISON  Of  ALLOCATION  1970-79.  1979-90  art  1980-91 
C0UC6C  WMU-STUOY  PROGRAMS 
(Oallars  fa  thousands) 
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99 

t 
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111  ?• 
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X 
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07,125 

I0.| 
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104.344 

190.329 

104.011 

40.3 

2.10 

•1.0 
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2.0 
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Allocation  At  A 
Nrcont  of  Total 

70-79   79-90        90-81  91.62 

100        100        100  100 

M.2  1    43  J       4M  41.7 

19.0       17.0       14.9  14*0 

30.9       $5.1       34.2  39.7 

2.4        2.9        2.9 ,  2.9 

1.9        1.4        2.0  3.7 
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Table  1  also  displays  the  percentage  of  awards  going  to  different 
groups  of  Institutions  1n  FY  1978-75  and  FY  1981-8?.  Ourfng  FY  1981-82 
private  Institutions  received  a  greater  percentage  of  funds  and  trie  public 
Institutions  a  smaller  percentage  compared  with  F^T979.  In  part/  the 
changes  1n  the  distribution  of  funds  among  Institutions  1s  based  upon  a 
new  system  of  allocating  funds  within  States  which  1s  more  closely  tied 
to  the  financial  needs  of  students  1n  each  applicant 'sf school . 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  program  1s  popular  with  post$£condary  Institutions  both  as  a 
student  aid  program  and  as  a  means  of  providing  a  broad  range  of  worth- 
while work  experiences  for  students.  CWS  recipients  provide  necessary 
services  at  a  subslzed  price  to  schools  which  found  1t  to  their  advan- 
tage to  request  maximum  CWS  funding.  The  limited  number  of  CWS  eligible 
employment  opportunities  at  proprietary  schools  results  1n  a  low  rate  of 
CMS  participation  for  these  schools. 

CWS  provides  students  with  a  source  of  Income  to  assist  them  1n 
financing  their  college  costs.  Table  2  provides  detailed  Information  on 
the  distribution  of  these  funds  by  cost  of  college  and  family  Income, 
for  mean  amount  per  recipient,  percentage  of  students  participating,  and 
the  percentage  which  CWS  earnings  ^re  of  total  cost.  In  1978  the  average 
award  per  recipient  1s  amounted  to  $568  compared  to  $713  1n  1981.  This 
represented  15.7%  of  cost  per  recipient  1n  1978  compared  with  17$  1n 
1981.  Also  CWS  funds  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need  which  takes 
Into  account  family  Income  and  the  cost  of  college.  Earnings  of  CWS 
recipients  1s  proportional  to  their  cost  of  education.  In  1981  there 
was  an  upward  shift  1n  the  funds  avallabjA  to  students  1n  the  highest 
priced  Institutions  which  was  consistent^ th  the  Increase  1n  funding  1n 
the  private  sector  noted  above  1n  Table  1_ 

More  recent  data. for  FY  1980-81  and  1981-82  compare  freshmen  average 
awards  and  participation  rates  for  public  and  private  Institutions  by 
family  Income.  The  average  College  Woric-Study  award  for  first  time 
full-time  Freshmen  recipient  during  FY  1982  was  $729.  Awards  were  moder- 
ately higher  in  Academic  Year  (AY)  1982  than  1n  h$  1981  for  recipients 
at  both  public  and  private  Institutions.  For  example,  the  average  award 
at  private  colleges  and  universities  was  $811  1n  AY  1982  and  $759  1n  AY 
1981,  an  Increase  of  6.9  percent.  At  public  Institutions  the  average 
award  was  $663  1n  AY  1982  and  $633  in  AY  1981 ;  an  increase  of  4.7  percent. 

Detailed  comparisons  "bf  awards  by  income  class  and  -cdntrol  of 
Institution  are  shown  in  Grapn  1.  Here  we  see  that  as  in  Table  2  the 
differences  1n  average  CW3  awards  vary  only  slightly  across  Income  groups^ 
For  exampl e,  at  prt vate  1  nsti tut1 ons  red p1 ents  1  n  the  1 owest  1 ncome 
category  had  average  awards  of  $779  1n  FY  1982,  while  for  those  1n  the 
highest  Income  category  the  average  award  was  $836.  In  public  .Institu- 
tions, average  award  differences  between  the  lowest  and  highest  income 
recipients  was  somewhat  larger,  $624  vs.  $693.  Award  levels  vary  by 
public  and  private  sector  reflecting  differences  in  costs  and  their 
award  levels.  1 
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GRAPH  2 

PARTICIPATION.  RATES  IN  CWS  PROGRAM  BY* 
INSTITUTIONAL  CONTROL  ANO  FAMILY  INCOME 
FOR  FIRST  TIME  FULL  TIME  STUOENTS  1980-1981 
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Taole-  3 

-Joint  Participation  of  CUSP 
Recipients  and  Otner  ED 
Adrlnistered  Aid  Programs  1980,  1981 


CUSP  and                    -  '  FA11  FALL 

Otner  "Aid  1980  1981 

* 

C^SP/PELL  68.9  61  .5 

CHSP/SE06                      '              *     29.5    .  24.4 

QrfSP/NDSL  -29.2  26.2 

CWSP/6SL  31.7  40.7 


SOURCE:  Developed  by  ED/OPBE  froa  Cooperative  Institutional 
.  *.        ftesearcn  Program  ACE/UCLA   1980,  T 981 
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CWS  participation  rates  (as  noted  in  Graph  2)  generally  dropped 
across  all  Institutional  and  famiTy  incoc&e  categories  between  FY  1980-81 
and  1981-82.  A  much  larger  percentage  of  students  from  lower-income 
families  participate  in  CWS  than  the  percentage  of  students  from  higher- 
income  families.  However,  a  smaller  percentage  of  these  lower-income 
students  received  CWS  during  FY  1981-82.  For  example,  in  that  .year'  33.8 
percent  of  the  lowest  income  group  received  awards  while  in  FY  1980-81  the 
comparable  figure  was  41.7  percent.  Similarly,  in  public  institutions, 
where  20.3  percent  of  the  lowest-income  received  awards  1n  FY  1980-81, 
only  16.5  percent  of  that.  However  there  appeared  to  be  little  shifting 
of  aid  to  students  from  higher  income  families  as  participation  rates 
for  higher  income  •  le>vel s,  while  mixed,  remained  essentially  the  same. 
This  pattern  appears  to  consistent  with  earlier  periods  (Table  2)  as 
the  median  family  income  of  program  participates,  from  197.8-79  to 
1981-82,  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  the  median  family  Income  for  the 
college  population  as  a  whole. 

Another  factor  of  importance  in  determining  programs  effectiveness  are 
the  number  of  other  aid  programs  a  CWS /"recipient  obtains  assistance. 
Table  3  indicates  that  most  freshmen  CWS -students  not  o.nly  obtain  a  Pell 
6rant  but  4  in  10  participate  in  GSIP  and  over  1  in  4  1n  the  NOSL  program! 
Analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  the  joint  participation  ratios  al- 
dose to  double  for  students  in  private  institutions  when  compared  to 
public  schools.  Over  the  1980-81  to  1981-82  time  period  joint  participation 
rates  dropped  in  all  programs  except  6SLP  where  it  increased  by  almost  a 
third.' 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 


udent  financial  aid  data  collection  on  CWS  recipients  for  first 
time  full  time  students  will  continue  through  the  Cooperative  Institutional 
Research  Program  for  the  Fall  of  1982.  An  institutional  survey  is  also 
planned  for  the  Fall  -  of  1982  as  part  of  a  Higher  Education  Panel  Survey. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Oata: 

Cooperative  Institutional  Research  Program,  University  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  1982. 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
For  further  informaton  about  program  operations, 


Contact:    Robert  Coates,  472-2840. 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Oaniel  Morrissey,  245-8281 . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


j  Program  Name: 

Upward  Bound  Program  (CFOA  No.  84.047) 

Legi  si  ati  ofti 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.-  Title  IV-A 
Subpart  4;  Sec.  417  C  Public  Law  89-329; 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  90-575;  Public 
Law  91-230;  Public  Law  92-318;  Public  Law 
94-482;  Public  Law  96-374. 


Funding  History;  Year 

1965 
1966 
1967 

.1968 
19*9 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 

'  1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


Authorization 

.1/ 
T/ 

V 

I  56,680,000  2/ 
96,000,000  7/ 
96,000,000  2/ 
100,000,000  7/ 
100,000,000  7/ 

ioo,ooo;ooo  2/ 

100,000,1000  7/ 
200,0007T10<)  7/ 
200,000,000  2/ 
200,000,000  7/ 
200,000,000  7/ 
200,000,000  7/ 
165,000,000  2/ 
165,000,000  7/ 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 
T/ 

T29,600,000 
30,000,000 
31  ,000,000  3/ 
38,331 ,000 
38,331 ,000 
..  38,331  ,000 
38,331,000 
.  41  ,500,000 
50,034,000. 

61 ,ooo,ootr 

62,500,000 
66,500,000 
63,840,000 
24,875,000  (Budget 
request) 


n  There  were  no  specific  authorizations  or  appropriations  for  Upward 
~    Bound  during  these  years.    This  was  an  0E0  agency  allocation  made  from 

the  total  appropriations  for  Title  II-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

Act  of  1964. 

2/  Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
~     Students:    Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational 

Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers  (up  to  FY  1982),  and 

the  Training  Program. 

3/   Excludes^jjjillion  supplemental  appropriation  for  Veterans'  projects. 
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Program  6oals  and  Objectives; 

The  Upward  Bound  /program  Is  intended  for  youths  from  low-income 
families  who  have  academic  potential,  but  who  may  lack  adequate  secondary 
school  preparation,  including  those  students  whose  inadequate  secondary 
school  preparation  is  a  result  of  severe  rural  isolation.  4/  Without  the 
intervention  of  the  program,  these  students  would  not  Rave  considered 
college  or  other  postsecondary  education,  nof  would  they  have  been  likely 
to  have  gained  admission  to  or  successfully  completed  college  or  other 
postsecondary  education.  The  program  is  designed  to  generate  skills  and 
motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education  beyond  high  school.  The 
goal  of  the  program,  as  stated  in  the  regulations,  is  to  increase  the 
academic  performance  and  motivational  levels  of  eligible  enrollees*  so 
that  such  persons  may  complete  secondary  school  and  successfully  pursue 
postsecondary  education  programs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (1974)  study  of  Upward  Bound  found  a 
lack  of  measurable  objectives  that  clearly  stated  the  expected  end  results 
of  the  program  for  student  performance.  GAO  observed  that  local  project 
objectives  were  usually  vague  and  did  not  express  in  a  measurable  way 
changes  expected  instudents1  academic  skills, and  motivation. 

Program  Operations: 

Upward  Bound,  looks  for  the  individual  with  academic  potential  (a 
demonstrated  aptitude)  for  postsecondary  education,  but  whose  inadequate 
high  school  preparation  prevents  meeting  conventional  requirements  for 
admission  to  a  college,  university,  or  technical  institute.  The  program 
is  designed  to  generate  skills  by  means  of  remedial  instruction,  altered 
curriculum,  tutoring,  cultural  exposure,  and  motivation  through  encourage- 
ment and  counseling.  In  a  typical  year  an  Upward  Bound  student  is  a  re- 
sident on  a,  college,  university,  or  secondary  school  campus  for  a  six-to 
eight  wfeek  summer  session.  In  the  academic  year  students  may  attend 
Saturday  classes  or  tutorial /counseling  sessions  or  participate  in  cul- 
tural enrichment  activities.  During  their  junior  and  senior  years  they 
explores  options  for  the  postsecondary  program  best  suited  to  their  needsi 

Upward  Bound  is  a  discretionary  grant  program  which  works  primarily 
through  institutions  of  higher  education  to  provide  educational  services 
to  disadvantaged  youth.  The  program  is  administered  through  the  En  cen- 
tral office.  As  one  of  the  "TRIO"  programs,  37  ED  staff  manage  this  pro- 
gram, along  with  five  other  programs  in  the  Division  of  Student  Services. 
The  program  is  forward  funded  and  no  matching  grants  are  required  of 
grantees. 


77  Public  Law  96-374  substantially  changed  the  characteristics  of  eligible 
youths*  Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Individuals  participating  in 
a  project  must  be  low-income  individuals  who  are  also  potentially  first 
generation  college  students  and  the  remaining  participants  must  be 
either  low-income  individuals  or  potentially  first  generation  college 
students.  The  description  presented  reflected  Upward  Bound  in  academic 
year  1980-81. 
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froqrari  Scope: 

j  ,  In  Program  Year  1979-80,  412  Upward  Bound  projects  werfc  funded  (40 
Veterans  projects  are  inctuded  in  these  figures).  The  grants  to  projects 
average  $142,776.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  nearly  36,000  students 
were  served  by  the  program.  Of  these  students,  47  percent  were  males  and 
53  percent  were  females.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  clients  were  black, 
14  percent  were  Hispanic,  and  24  percent  were  white.  While  detailed  client 
grade  distributions  are-not  yet  available,  the  previous  year's  data  (Program 
Year  1978-79)  show  that  aboJt  36  percent  of  the  clients  were  in  the  twelfth 
grade  of  high  school,  29  percent  in  the  eleventh  grade,  22  in  the  tenth 
grade,  and  the  remaining  13  percent  were  in  lower  grades  or  were  dropouts. 

iFor  FY  1980,  559  applications  reflecting  a  demand  of  $107,202,000  were 
processed.  From  these  proposals,  437  grant  awards  were  made  for  the  first 
year  of  a  three-year  funding  period.  Of  the  437  projects,  69  were  hosted 
by  two-year/junior  colleges,  345  by  four-year  colleges,  4  by  vocational/ 
technical  schools,  5  by  secondary  schools,  and  14  by  agencies.  Average 
cost  per  project  was  $143,020,  or  $1  ,680  per  student,  for  the  37,210 
participants. 

In  FY  1981 ,  9  new  Upward  Bound  projects  were  funded  bringing  the  total 
number  of  projects  to  446,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $143,139,  or  $1,765 
for  ttfe  37,680  student' participants. 

In  1980-1981  ,  55%  of  the  clients  were  Black,  14.4%  Hispanic,  2.2% 
Asian  or  Pacific  Islanders,  4. 8%, Native  Americans  and  £3.6%  of  the  clients 
were  white* 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  1979  evaluation  of  Upward  Bound  provided  the  most  comprehensive 
and  scientifically  accurate  statistics  about  the  program.  These  statistics 
were  based  on  a  national  sample  of  more  than  3,400  Upward  Bound  students  in 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  and  a^  comparison  group  of  about 
2,000  similar  students  who  did  not  participate  in  the  program. 

*  The  following  evaluation  findings  document  the  impact  of  the  Upward 
Bound  Program:  ^ 

o  Participation  in  Upward  Bound  (UB)  failed  to  increase  the  rate  of  high 
school  completion,  given  tenth  grade  entry,  beyond  the  96  percent  rate 
for  all  students. 

o  Upward  Bound  has  a  large  positive  influence  on  postsecondary  entrance. 
About>91%  of  the.  typical  UB  participants  entered  some  type  of  post- 
secondary  education  while  about  70%  of  comparable  nonparticipants 
entered.  I 

,p  Upward  Bound  influences  the  types  of  institutions  entered  and  the  types 
of  individuals  who  enter.  Of  the  students  Jhat  entered  postsecondary 
education,  about  73%  of  typical  UB  participants  attended  a  four-year 
college  or  university.  *  The  comparable  rate  for  nonparticipants  was 
50%.  Indeed,  22%  of  the  nonparticipants  attended  a  vocational  tech- 
nical school  in  comparison  to  9%  of  typical  UR  participants. 
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o  Upward  Bound  has  Impact  on  participants1  financial  aid*  TypljfX  Up- 
ward Bound  participants  more  frequently  received  Basic  Efaucatl\rtbl 
Opportunity  Grants  (79  percent  vs.  59  percent),  Supplemental  ^odea- 
tlonal  Opportunity  Grants  (20  percent  vs.  8  percent),  Nat1<jffaf^1/ect 
Student  Loans  (27  percent  vs.  10  percent)  and  College  Work-/tudy 
wftlle  taking  courses  (29  percent  vs.  16  percent).  Overall,  topical 
Upward  Bound  participants  received  an  average  of  $1 ,428  1n  grants  and 
$393  in  loans  as  compared  w1tn  $389  1n  grants  and  $300  1n  loans  for 
nonpartici pants. 

o  Upward  Bound  has  an  Impact  on  participants'  usage  of  supportive  ser- 
vices. Typical  participants  used  available  tutoring  and  counseling 
services  more  frequentl-y  than  nonpartidpants. 

o      Overall,  UB  had  a  large  positive  effect  on  student  persistence. 

Summed  over  all  types  of  schools,  typical  UB  participants  maintain 
their  enrollment  for  one  or  more  terms  than  comparable  nonpartid- 
pants. Controlling  for  the  type  of  school  attended,  UB  participants 
persist  slightly  longer  (i.e.  one-fifth  of  a  term)  than  comparaole 
nonpartidpants.  • 

0  %tSummed  over  all  types  of  schools,  typical  UB  participants  earned  more 

credits  than  comparable  nonpartidpants.  However,  after  controlling 
for  the  type   of  school   attended,  typical    UB  participants  earned 

1  slightly  fewer  credits  than  comparable  nonpartidpants. 

a      The  grades  earned  at  postsecondary  institutions  by  UB  participants 
were  .roughly  the  saime,  or  slightly  lower,  than  those  earned  oy  compar- 
able nonpartidpants.    At  four-year  college's  and  universities,  aver- 
age UB   participants   and    comparable   nonpartidpants   earned  grade 
point  averages  of  about  '2.0.  (equivalent  to  a  letter  grade  of  C). 

A  management-oriented  evaluation  of  the  Special  Programs  for  Dis- 
advantaged Students  has  recently  been  completed.  A  major  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  interview  -policymakers;  legislators,  and  program 
stakeholders  to  determine  their  perceptions  of  the  programs1  goals 
ana;  if  possible,  to  achieve  consensus  on  the  program  objectives. 
There  was  general  agreement  about  the  following  objectives  for  the 
programs:  „ 

o  Project  participants 1  motivation  to  complete  secondary  education 
will  be  enhanced  and  graduation  rates  will  be  Increased. 

o  Application  rates  to  postsecondary  institutions  by  project  parti c- 
1  pants  will  be  increased. 

o  Project  participants' ^knowledge  of  realistic  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  affd  financial  aid  availaoility  will  be  increased 
for  al 1  programs. 

o  The  numbers  of  ,  accurate  applications  for  financial  assistance  sub- 
mitted and  the  amounts  of.finanical  aid  received  by  project  partic- 
ipants will  be- increased  for  al 1  programs. 
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Site  visits-and  reviews  of  the  literature  on  educating  disadvantaged 
students  at  the  post secondary  level  showed  that  the  above  objectives  were 
plausible. 

Otter  findings  of  the  evaluability  assessment  are  summarized  below: 

o  Few  program  managers  of  grantees  bel ieve  the  changed  participant 
eligibility  requirements  .instituted  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  will  have  a  major  effect  on  program  operations.  The  practical 
effects  of  the  "first  generation  college  student14  and  the  new  "low 
income-  criteria  will  be  to  ease  the  paperwork  and  administrative 
burdens  on  projects  and  perhaps  to  make  a  few  more  moderate-income 
students  eligible.  The  basic  targeting  of  the  programs  on  low- 
Income  di sadvantaged  youths  1  s  not  expected  to  change  appreciably. 

o  Many  grantees,  especially  those  who  are  new  to  the  programs,  ex-  ^ 
pressed  concern  at  the  dearth  of  technical  assistance  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Division  of  Student  Services  (DSS)  1s  able  to 
provide  on  proper  grant  management  procedures  and  the  amount  of 
discretion  tney  nave  in  managing  project  budgets.  The  dearth  is 
generally  the  result  of  underfunding  and  understaf fing  of  DSS.  For 
example,  £he  :DSS  staff  has  been  reduced  from  almost  60  in  1977  to 
less  than  40  at  the  present  time.  During  the  same  period,  the 
number  of  funded  projects  has  risen  from  approximately  850  to  over 
1,260.  Similarly,  funds  allocated  to  DSS  staff  travel  have  been 
substantially  reduced  and  site  visits  have  been  severely  curtailed. 

o  Altnough  many  grantees  participate  in  training  efforts  sponsored 
oy  regional  professional  associations  of  Special  Programs  grantees , 
many  still  expressed  a  major  need  for  more  and  better  training  in 
such  diverse  topics  as^^the  most  effective  techniques  for  educa- 
ting and  motivating  ctfsadva^taged  students;  possible  techniques^-frTr 
augmenting  federal  jrrojectdtidgets  by  obtaining  private  sector  assis- 
tance; the  "key  el^meji£s*r of  successful  ly  managing  a  project ;  and 
possible  techniques  for  involving  parents  and  community  groups  more 
effectively  in  implementing  successful  outreach  efforts. 

Talent  Search,  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  and  the  Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Program  have  functional  performance 
reporting  systems  that  provide  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  on 
numbers  and  characteri  sties  of  students  served ,  services  provided ,  and 
initial  outcomes  achieved.  LIB  does  not  yet  have  such  a  system  because 
it  has  been  attempting  to  adapt  a  student-oased  management  information 
system  developed  originally  in  tne  60 1  s  by  0E0.  Current  data  on  more 
ultimate  Special  Programs  outcomes,  such  as  postsecondary  education 
success  for  TS,  UB,  and  £0C  participants  and  college  graduation  for 
SSDS  participants,  are  available  only  at  the  project  level.  8ut  few 
policymakers  expressed  a  need  for  such  information,  indicating  instead  » 
they  had  already  been  convinced  about  the  program's '  value  by  earlier 
wel 1-publ icized  ED-sponsored  evaluations. 
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Based  on  the  findings  summarized  above  and  others  noted  in  the 
final  report,  tne  contractor  made  the  following  management  suggestions 
for  the  program  managers: 

o  Remove  arbitrary  ceilings  on  proposal  budgets  for  new  discretionary 
grant  funding  cycles  and  fund  each  project  based  on  the  demostrated 
need  for  services  and  the  adequacy  of  the  plan  for  providing  those 
services,  even  if  it  means  funding  few  projects. 

o  Clarify  the  discretion  local  project  directors,  especially  inexperi- 
enced directors,  have  in  managing  project  expenses. 

o  Train  OSS  staff  who  serve  as  grants  officers  to  recognize  requests 
for  which  their  approval  is  not  requtreo^gr  can  be  granted  routinely. 


o  Seek  out  Tnore  opportunities  for  OSS  to  communicate  regularly  with 
grantees ,  including  travel ing  to  regional  professional  association 
meetings,  making  regular  telephone  contacts,  and  preparing  regular 
informative  memoranda  concerning  new  policy  information  or  guidance. 

o   Take    steps  to   encourage   the   professional    development    of  Special 
^Programs  staff,  inciting  compiling  afnd  widely  distributing  descrip- 
tions of  exemplary  or  innovative  practices.'  \ 

o  Terminate  tne  outdated  Upward  Bound  Information  System  (UBIS)  as 
soon  as  possible  and  replace  it  with  an  annual  performance  report- 
ing system  .  modeled   on   those   used   by   the   other   Special  Programs. 

o  Encourage  prospective  applicants  for  new  Special  Program  grant  to 
coordinate  the  geographical  coverage 'of  their  proposed  service  areas 
with  other,  prospective  applicants  in  tne  same  area;  require  elimina- 
tion of  any  overlaps  in  proposed  service  areas  before  awarding  grants. 

o  Ensure  that  DSS  receives  and  maintains  copies  of  up-to-date  grantee 
work  statements,  documenting  the  actual  numbers  of  students  to  be 
served  and  the  services  to  be  provided. 

o    Prepare  and  disseminate  widely  a  short,  attractive,  and  informative 
brochure  suitable  for  explaining  the  Special  Programs  to  the  general 
public,  especially  if  more  public  support  will  be  required  to  sus- 
ain  these  programs  in  the  future. 

The  following  evaluation  suggestion  was  also  made: 

The  available  Special  Programs  data  were  found  to  be  sufficient 
for  meeting  the  needs  expressed  by  most  policymakers,  legislators,  and 
stakenolders .  One  notable  exception  is  the  avail abil ity  of  suitably 
reliable  and  verifiable  data  for  use  in  measuring  degree  of  past  grantee 
performance,  a  use  mandated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980  for 
awarding  new  grants. 
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The  contractor  suggested  conduct  of  a  rapid  feedback  evaluation 
based  on  a  small  representative  sample  of  grantees.  The  evaluation 
could  Identify  and  obtain  from  readily  accessible  sources  critical 
Indicators  of  grantee  performance  in  each  of  the  Special  Programs,  These 
indicators  would  give  OSS  an  empirical  basis  for  developing  guidelines 
or  norms  suitable  for  future  distribution  of  points  to  applicants  based 
on  their  previous  performance. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

None  . 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

General  Accounting   Office,    Problems  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program  in 
Preparing  Disadvantaged  Students  for  a  Postsecondary  Education,  March 
7,  1974,  Waslngton,  6.C.  " 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  for  Upward  Bound  and  the  Talent 
Search  Programs,  Volume   II   of  A  Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound 
and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research    Triangle    Institute, Research, 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  1975. 

Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program,  Volume    IV    A  Study  of 
the  National  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research. 
Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  -North  Carolina,  1976. 

Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program:    A  First  Follow-Up, 
Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,,  North  Carolina. 

Evaluation  Study  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program:    A  Second-Follow-Up, 
Research  Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina 
1979. 

Evaluability  Assessment  of' the  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
>  Students,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Paio  Alto,  cantornia, 
January  1982. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:,  Richard  T.  Sonnergren,  426-8960 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8281. 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

'Talent  Search  Program  (CFOA  No.  84.044) 

Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.'  Title  IV-A, 
Subpart  4;  Sec.  417  8  Public  Law  89-329; 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  90-575<;  Public 
-Law  91-230;  Public  Law  92-318;  Public  Law 
\   94-482;  Public  Law  96-374. 

Authorization 
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Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Funding  History:  Year 

1966  - 
1967 
1968 

1969  -  - 
1970 
1971 

.  1972 
T973 

1974  .  • 

1975  * 
1976 
1977 

1978  , 

1979  ' 
1980 
1981 
1982 

'    1983  , 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

Talent  Search  projects  are  designed  to  identify  qualified  youths,  3/ 
including  qualified  youths  residing  in  areas  of  severe  rural  isolation,  of 
financial  or  cultural  nee.d  with  an  exceptional  potential  for  postsecondary 
educational  training  and  especially  such  youths  who  have  delayed  pursuing 


propriation 

2,000,000 
2,500,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,00b 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,900,000 
12,454,000 
15,300,000 
15,300,000 
17,100,000 
16,41 6,000 
None  Requested 
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Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students/:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Center  (up  to  FY  1982),  and  the 
Training  Program. 

Public  Law  96-374  substantially  changed  the  characteristics  of  eligi- 
ble youths.   Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  individuals  participating 
in  a  project  must  be  low-income  individuals  who  are  potential 
generation  college   students.     The   description  presented 
Talent  Search  in  Academic  Year  1980-81. 
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postsecondary  educational  training,  and  to  encourage  tnem  to  complete 
^secondary  scnool  and  undertake  postsecondary  educational  training.  The 
'program  also  publicizes  student  financial  aid  programs  and  encourages 
secondary-school  or  college  dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  reenter 
educational  programs.  The  goal  of. this  program  Is  to  (1)  increase  the 
rate  at  which  youths  of  financial  or  cultural  need  complete  secondary 
educational  programs,  (2)  decrease  the  rate  of  secondary  and  postsecondary 
school  dropouts,  (3)  increase  the  number  of  secondary  and  postsecondary 
school  dropouts  who  reenter  educational  programs,  and  (4)  increase  the 
postsecondary  enrollment  rate  of  youths  wno  have  delayed  pursuing  post- 
secondary  educational  training. 

The  authorizing N  legislation  for  the  Talent  Search  Program  allows 
youths  from  other  than  low-income  families,  not  to  exceed  one-third  'of  the 
total  served,  to  benefit  from  the  projects.  1 

Program  Operations: 

Talent  Search  is,  a  discretionary  project  grant  program  which  works 
through  institutions  of  higher  education,  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  and  in  exceptional  casss, ,  secondary  schools,  to  provide  ser- 
vices to  disadvantaged  youth  in  secondary  schools  or  who  are  dropouts. 
The  program  is  managed  through  the  EB  central  office.  As  one  of  the 
"TRIO"  programs,  37  ED  staff  manage  this  program  along  with  the  five  other 
programs  that t  make  up  the  Division  of  Student  Services.  Awards  are  made 
competitively.  The  program  is  forward-funded  and  no  matching  grants  are 
required  of  grantees.  j 


The  local  projects  operate  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  youths  who 
need  the  program's  services  and  counsel  them  about  opportunities  for 
furtnering  their  education. 

A  study  of  the  program  showed  that  all  project  directors  expressed  a 
fundamental  pnilosophic  concern  with  "educational  opportunities  for  the 
minorities  and  the  educationally  disadvantaged.  Their  stated  project 
objectives  were  two-fold.*  First,  they  focused  on  improving  the  client 
group's  educational  and  vocational  status  and  self-perception,  and  second, 
on  increasing  school  and  community  awareness  of  the  client*  group's  needs. 
» Given  this  common  base,  all  projects  provided  services  intended  to  encour- 
age clients  to  aspire  to  postsecondary  education. 

The  number  and  kinds  of  services- provided  clients  varied  ctinsiderably 
across  projects  classified  by  size,  ethnicity  and  location  of  majority  of 
clients,  type  of  host  institution,  age',t. and  ED  region  location*  However, 
all  projects  generally  encouraged  the  completion  of  high  school  and  the 
attainment  of  a  post  secondary  education-,  provided  information  Ion  education- 
al opportunities  and  financial  assistance;  xand  assisted  in  the  mechanics 
of* applying  for  admission  and  financial  aid.  To  a  more  1  imi ted  "extent, 
projects  provided'  follow-up  activities  and  assistance  to  insure  4  that 
clients  actual  ly:  "  enrol  led  in  postsecondary  institutions;  reached  the 
caffpus  and  began  their  studies;  and  became  adjusted  and  ^oriented  to  the 
campus^    y  % 
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In  receiving  these   services,  about   one-sixth   of  the  clients  had  had 
only  one  contact  with  Talent  Search,  about  one-half  had  had  twatoj^Hve 
^contacts,  and  about  one-third  had  had  six  oKmore  contacts.  * 

Program  Scope:         „  ?' 

During* academic  year  1979-80,  153  projects . were  funded.  The  grants 
ranged  from  $43,789  to  $240,610  and  averaged  $100,386  with  a  cost  per 
client  of  $77.  The  projects  reported  serving  198, 8J7  clients  with  about 
42  percent  blacks,  27  percent  white,  and  31  percent  of  other  ethnicity, 
such  as  Native  Americans  or  Mexican-Americans.  Approximately  56  percent 
of  these  clients  were  female  and  44  percent  were  males.  About  71  percent 
were  from  families  wfth  low  Incomes  and  approximately  29  percent  were 
eligible  due  to  cultural  need. 

For  1980,  278  applications,  reflecting  a  demand  of  $38,653,484,  were 
processed.  From  these  applications,  158  grant  awards  were  made  for 
the  first  year,  of  a  two-year  funding  period^  'Of  the%158  projects,  25 
were  hosted  by  two-year /junior  colleges,  70  by-  four-year  , colleges,  3 
by  vocational /technical  school s*  and  60  by  agencies.  The  average  cost 
per  grant  was  $96,835  and  an  average  cost  per  student  of  $76  for  the 
202,030  students  served  1n  FY  1980  (school  ye<*r  1980-81).  In  FY (1981, 
t2  new  Talent  Search  projects  were  funded  bringing  the  total  number  of 
projects'to  170  at  an  average  cost  each  of  abdut  $100,664,  or  $86  per, 

student,  -for  the  expected  198,243  participants. 

<,  » 

In  1981,  171  grants  were  awarded  to  104  Institutions  of 'higher 
education,  63  public/private  agencies  and  3  vocational /technical  Schools. 
Of  this  total,  $r,695,997  went  to  21  historically  blafck  Institutions, 
$700,852  to  predominately  .  black  .  institutions  and  $>,1896,042  %p  pre- 
dominately HI  spaplp  institutions.  ,  *  \ 

j  a       *  <  *     '  * 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  t  '  <  "V 

In  the  1980-81  academic  year,  66,239  clients'  were  placed  1rf  post-' 
secondary  education  with  an   additional   40,187^  accepted,  ,but   not  yet 
enrolled..  Approximately  14,'301,  actual'  or  potential  'dropouts  mr&  per- 
suaded, to  return  to  school  or  college.  ,  '  '  a  . 

t  *,  <0 

A. management-oriented  evaluation  of  the  program  has  Vecenpy  been 
completed.  The  study  was  ** commissioned  by  the  department  ofytduccitiba 
and  conducted  t*y  the  American-  Institutes  for  Research  (AIRK  A  major 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  ^interview  policymakers,-,  legislators,  and 
•  program  stakeholders  to  ascertain  their  perception  of  Jihe  program's 
goals  and,,  ¥  possible,  to  build  a  consensus  so  that  agreed  upon  object- 
ives for  tbe  program  were  established.       :  \  \ 

Findings  \      .  <         .         '  \  .  '  \ 

There  was  general  consensus  about  t'he  following  program  objectives: 

o   Project    participant^'    motivation   to   complete   secondary  Education 
will  be.  enhanced  and  graduation  rates  will  be  increased.  -9, 


o  Application  rates  to  postsecondary  institutions  by  program  participants 
wi  I i  oe  increased. 

o  Project  participants1  knowledge  of  realistic  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  financial  aid  avaThaftjJity  will  be  increased 
for  tne  program.  ^^^a***^ 

o  The  numbers  of  accurate  applications  for  financial  assistance  .  sub- 
mitted and  tne  amounts  of  financial  aid  received  oy  project  partic- 
ipants will  be  increased  ror  tne  program. 

Site  visits  and  reviews  of  tne  appropriate  literature  snowed  mat 
tnese  objectives  were  plausible. 

Otner  findings  of  tne  study  are  summarized  below: 

o  Few  program  managers  or  grantees  bell  eve  tne  cnanged  parti ci  pant 
ellglbi 1 ity  requirements  instituted  by  tne  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  will  nave"  major  effect  on  program  operations.  The  practical 
effects  of  tne  "first  generation  college  student"  and  tne  new  "low 
income"  criteria  will  oe  to  ease  tne  paperwork  and  administrative 
burdens  on  projects  and  pernaps  to  make  a  few  more  moderate-income 
students  eligible.  The  basic  targeting  of  tne  programs  on  low- 
income  disadvantaged  youtns   is  not   expected  to  cnange  appreciably. 

o  Many  grantees,  especially  tnose  wno  are  new  to  tne  programs,  expressed 
concern  at  tne  deartn  of  tecnnical  assistance  tne  (Department  of 
Education  Oivision  of  Student  Services  (OSS)  is  able  to  provide  on 
proper  grant  management  procedures  and  tne  amount  of  discretion  tney 
nave  in  managing  project  budgets.  This  deartn  is  generally  tne  re- 
sult of  underfunding  and  understaf f ing  of  OSS.  For  example,  tne 
OSS  staff  nas  been  reduced  from  almost  60  in  1  977  to  less  tnan  37 
at  tne  present  time.  During  tne  same  period,  tne  numoer  of  funded 
projects  nas  risen  from  approximately  850  to  over  1,250.  Similarly, 
funds  allocated  to  OSS  staff  travel  nave  been  substantially  reduced 
and  site  visits  have  been  severely  curtailed. 

o  Altnougn  many  grantees  participate  in  training  efforts  sponsored  by 
regional  professional  associations  of  Special  Programs  grantees,  many 
still  expressed  a  major  need  for  more  and  better  training  in  sucn 
diverse  topics  as:  tne  most  effective  tecnniques  for  educating  and 
motivating  disadvantaged  students;  possible  tecnniques  for  augmenting 
federal  project  budgets  by  obtaining  private  sector  assistance;  tne 
"key  elements"  of  successful ly  managing  a  project ;  and  possible 
tecnniques  for  involving  parents  and  community  groups  more  effectively 
-in  implementing  successful  outreacn  efforts. 

o  The  programs  nas  a  functional  performance  reporting  system  that 
provides  accurate  and  up-to-date  i nformati on  on  numbers  and  cnar- 
act-eristics  of  students  served,  services  provided,  and  initial  out- 
comes acni eved.  Current  data  on  more  Ultimate  outcomes ,  sucn  as 
postsecondary  education  success  for  program  participants,  are  avail- 
able only  at  tne  project  level  .    But  few  policymakers  expressed  a 
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need  for  sucn  Information,  indicating  instead  they  had  already*  been 
convinced  aDout  the  programs'  value  oy  earlier  well-publicized  ED- 
sponsored  evaluations. 

Based  on  tne  f  1  ndi ngs  sunmari zed  above  and  others  i n  the  fi nal 
report,  the  contractor  made  the  following  management  suggestions  for 
the  program  managers'  consideration* 

o  Remove  arbitrary  cei 11 ngs  on  proposal  budgets  for  new  di  scretionary 
grant  funding  cycles  and  fund  each  project  Dased  on  the  demonstrated 
need  for  services  and  the  adequacy  of  the  plan  for  providing  those 
services,  even  if  it  means  funding  fewer  projects. 

o  'Clarify  tne  discretion  local  project  directors,  especially  inexperi- 
enced directors,  nave  in  managing  project  expenses. 

o  Train  OSS  staff  wno  serve  as  grants  officers  to  recognize  requests 
for  which  their  approval  is  not  required  or  can  be  granted  routinely. 

o  Seek  out  more  opportunities  for  OSS  to  communicate  regularly  with 
grantees,  including  traveling  to  regional  professional  association 
meetings,  making  regular  tel epnone  contacts,  and  preparing  regular 
informative  memoranda  concerning  new  policy  information  or  guidance, 

o  Ta*e  steps  to  encourage  the  professional  development  of  Special 
Programs  staff,  including  compiling  and  widely  distributing  descrip- 
tions of  exemplary  or  innovative  practices, 

o  Encourage  prospective  applicants  for  new  Special  Program  graffts  to 
coordinate  the  geographical  coverage  of  their  proposed  service  areas 
with  other  prospective  applicants  in  the  same  area;  require  elimina- 
tion of  any  overlaps  in  proposed  service  areas  before  awarding  grants, 

o  Ensure  that  OSS  receives  and  maintains  copies  of  up-to-date  grantee 
work  statements,  documenting  the  actual  numbers  of  students  to  be 
served  and  the  services  to  be  provided. 

o  Prepare  and  disseminate  widely  a  snort,  attractive,  and  informative 
brochure  suitable  for  explaining  the  Special  Programs  to  the  general 
public,  especially  if  more  public  support  will  oe  required  to  sus- 
tain these  programs  in  the  future. 

Evaluation  Options 


AIR  generally  found  the  available  Special  Programs  data  to\-De 
sufficient  for  meeting  the  needs  expressed  by  most  policymakers,  legis- 
lators, and  stakenoders.  One  notable  exception  is  the  unavailability  of 
suitably  reliable  and  verifiable  data  for  use  in  measuring  degree  of 
past  grantee  performance,  a  use  mandated  oy  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  for  awarding  new  grants. 
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AIR  suggested  the  conduct  of  a  rapid  feedback  evaluation  based 
on  a  small  representative  sample  of  grantees.  The  evaluation  could 
identify  and  obtain  from  readily  accessible  sources  critical  Indicators 
of  grantee  performance  in  each  of  the  Specia^  Programs.  These  indicators 
would  give  DSS  an  empirical  basis  for  developing  guidelines  or  norms 
suitable  for    future    distribution    of   points    to    applicants    based  on 


their  previous  performance. 
Current  Analytic  Activities 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


Descriptive  Study  of  the  Talent  Search  Program,  Volume  III  of  A  Study 
of  the  National  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research  Tri- 
angle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  December 
1975. 

Estimates  of  the  Target  Populations  for  Upward  Bound  and  the  Talent 
"Search  Programs.  Volume   II    of  A  Study  of  the  National  Upward  Bound 
and  Talent  Search  Programs,  Research    Triangle    Institute,  Research 
Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  May  1975. 

Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California, 
January  1982. 

Program  Files,  Office  of  Postsecondaryr£ducation. 
ForAftrrther  information  about  program  operations, 

(Wact:    Richard  T.  Sonnergrep,  426-8960. 
For  furtheT^n^oroat^eTi  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contac^y^ert  H.  Ber^s,  245-8281  . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers  (CFDA  No.  84.066) 

Legl slatlon:  Expiration  nate: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    Title  IV-A,  September  30,  1985 

Subpart  4;  Sec.  417  E  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  92-318;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  94-482; 
Public  Law  96-374. 


Funding  History:    Year  Authorization  ]_/  Appropriation 


1974 

$100,000,000 

$3,000,000 

1975 

100,000,000 

3,000,000 

1976 

100,000,000 

3,000,000 

1977 

200,000,000 

4,000,000 

1978 

200,000,000 

5,246,000 

1979 

200,000,000 

6,300,000 

1980 

200,000,000 

7,700,000 

1981 

200,000,000 

8,000,000 

1982 

165,000,000 

7,680,000 

1983 

None  requested 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  is  intended  to  serve  areas  with  major  concentration  of 
low  income  populations  by  providing,  in  coordination  with  other  applicable 
programs  and  services: 

information  with  respect  to  financial  and  academic  assistance  available 
for  persons  residing  in  such  areas  desiring  to  pursue  a  program  of 
postsecondary  education; 

assistance  to  such  persons  in  applying  for  admission  to  institutions, 
at  which  a  program  of  postsecondary/e3tfc*tion  is  offered,  including 
preparing  necessary  applications  for  use  by  admission  and  financial 
aid  officers;  and 

counseling  services  and  tutorial  and  other  necessary  assistance  to 
such  persons  while  attending  such  institutions. 

The  centers  also  are  to  serve  as  recruiting  and  counseling  pools  to 
coordinate* resources  and  staff  efforts  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  of  other  institutions  offering  programs  of  postsecondary  education,  in 
admitting  educationally  disadvantaged  persons. 


TJ  Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers  (up  to  FY  1982),  and 
the  Training  Program. 
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While  tne  legislated  goals  of  trie  Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound  and 
Special  Services  programs  are  aimed  at  individuals  in  need  of  project  ser- 
vices, tne  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  are  designed  to  serve  residents 
of  major  areas  with  a  nign  concentration  of  low-incane  populations.  2/  Con- 
sequently, any  resident  of  a  funded  area  is  eligible  to  receive  project 
services.  This  broad  mandate,  witnout  tne  restrictions  of  age,  income, 
and  di sadvantaged  cultural  or  educational  backgrounds  cnaract eristic  of 
tne  otner  Special  Programs,  offers  more  latitude  to  tne  project  to  deal 
witn  tne  educational  needs  of  a  geographic  area. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Department  of  Education's  central  office  awards  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Center  Program  grants  on  a  cost-snaring  Dasis  paying  up  to  75  percent 
of  tne  cost  of  establishing  and  operating  a  center,  to  approved  post  secondary 
institutions,  and  public  and  private  Agencies  and  organizations.  Awards, 
which  are  forward-funded,  are  made  competitively.  As  one  of  the  "TRIO" 
programs,  37  ED  staff  manage  this  program  along  with  the  five  other  programs 
which  make  up  the  Division  of  Student  Services. 

The  Centers  operate  a  recruiting  effort  to  identify  persons  ■  who  need 
tne  program's  services  and  to  counsel  them  about  opportunities  Vor  furthering 
tneir  education.  The  Centers  also  provide  remedial  and  tutorial  services 
to  students  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  postsecondary  schools. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1980,  32  funded  projects  provided  various  forms  of  counseling  and 
assistance  to  117,100  participants.  The  grants  ranged  from  $87,726  to 
$441,851  and  averaged  $240,625.    The  average  cost-per-participant  was  $66. 

I.     Total  participants  by  ethnicity. 

American  Indiarv  3,102  2.6% 

Asian/Pacific  Islands  3,781  3.1 

Black  46,979  38.6 

Hispanic  17,939  14.6 

White  49,140  40.6 

120,941  99.5% 


II.    Total  participants  by  sex 
Male 

Female  _____ 
TOTAL  120,941  ToO 


ale  49,831  41 .2% 

Female  71 ,110  58.8 
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77  Puoiic  Law  96-374  focused  tne  Educational  Opportunity  Program  on  adults 
(at  least  nineteen  years  of  age)  •  Not  less  than  two  thi rds  of  the 
individuals  participating  in  a  project  must  be  low-income  and  potentially 
first  generation  college  students.  The  description  presented  reflected 
tne  program  in  Academic  Year  1980-81  . 
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III.  Total  Types  of  Institutions: 

LHE  15 
2-yr.  public  -  4 
4-yr.  puolic  10 
2-yr.  private 

4-yr.  private  l 

IV.  Total  participants  oy  age. 

Under  18  37,609  31  .1 

13  -  24  48,608  40.2 

25  and  over  34,724  28.7 

TOTAL  I26,$41  TUOS 

For  FY  1981 >  the  $8,000,000  appropriation  funded  32  projects  and 
107,649  students  at  an  average  cost  per  project  of  $239,315  and  $71  per 
student. 

#» 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

An  impact  evaluation  has  not  been  conducted.  Program  data  for- FY  1980 
show  that  33,021  participants  were  placed  in  postsecondary  school  s'  or  other 
types  of  traini/ig  programs,  and  8,078  participants  had  been  accepted  by  a 
postsecondary  institution  but  had  not  yet  begun  their  studies. 

A  management  oriented  study  of  the  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students  (EOC's,  UB,  TS,  SSDS)  has  recently  been  completed  by  the  American 
Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  under  contract  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  major  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  ascertain  the  perceptions  of  the  pro- 
gram's goals  by  program  managers  and  policymakers,  legislators,  and  stake- 
holders, and,  if  possible,  to  ouild  consensus  among  those  interviewed  so 
that  agreed-upon  program  objectives  were  established. 

There  was  a  general  consensus*  by  the  above  groups  about  the  program 
objectives  used  that  the  objectives  were  plausible.    These  are  as  follows: 

b  Project  participants1  motivation  to  compl ete  secondary  education 
will  be  enhanced  and  graduation  rates  will  oe  increased. 

o  Application  rates  to  postsecondary  institutions  by  participants  will 
oe  increased. 

o  Project  participants1  knowledge  of  realistic  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  financial  aid  availability  will  be  increased 
for  al  1  programs. 

o  The  numbers  of  accurate  applications  for  financial  assistance  sub- 
mitted and  the  amounts  or  financial  aid  received  by  project  partici- 
pants will  be  increased  for  all  programs. 

o   Participants'  motivation  to  complete  studies  in  a  postsecondary 
institution  wil 1  oe  ennanced. 
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Additional  findings  of  the  study  are  summarized  below: 

o  Few  program  managers  or  grantees  believe  the  changed  participant 
eligibility  requirements  instituted  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  will  have  a  major  effect  on  program  operations.  The  practical 
effects  of  the  "first  generation  college  student"  and  the  new  "low- 
income"  criteria  will  be  to  ease  the  paperwork  and  administrative 
burdens  on  projects  and  perhaps  to  make  a  few  more  moderate-income 
students  eligible.  The  basic  targeting  of  the  programs  on  low- 
income  disadvantaged  youths  is  not  expected  to  change  appreciably. 

o  Many  grantees,  especially  those  who  are  new  to  the  programs,  ex- 
pressed concern  at  the  dearth  of  technical  assistance  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Division  of  Student  Services  (DSS)  is  able  to 
provide  on  proper  grant  management  procedures  and  the  amount  of 
discretion  they  have  in  managing  project  budgets.  This  dearth  is 
generally  the  result  of  underfunding  and  understaf fing  of  OSS. 
For  example,  the  OSS  staff  has  been  reduced  from  almost  60  in  1977 
to  37  at  the  present  time.  During  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
funded  projects  has  risen  from  approximately  850  to  oyer  1 ,260. 
Similarly,  funds  allocated  to  DSS  staff  travel  have  been  "substanti- 
ally reduced  and  site  visits  have  been  severely  curtailed. 

o  Although  many  grantees  participate  in  training  efforts  sponsored 
by  regional  professional  associations  of  Special  Programs  grantees, 
many  still  expressed  a  major  need  for  more  and  oetter  training  in 
such  diverse  topics  as:  the  most  effective  techniques  for  educa- 
ting and  motivating  disadvantaged  students;  possible  techniques  for 
augmenting  Federal  project  budgets  by  obtaining  private  sector  assis- 
tance; the  "key  elements"  of  successfully  managing  a  project;  and 
possible  techniques  for  involving  parents  and  community  groups  more 
effectively  in  implementing  successful  outreach  efforts. 
» 

o  The  program  has  a  functional  performance  reporting  system  that  pro- 
vides accurate  and  timely  data  on  numbers  and  characteristics  of 
students  served,  services  provided,  and  initial  outcomes  achieved. 
Current  data  on  more  ultimate  Special  Programs  outcomes ,  such  as 
postsecondary  educational  success  for  participants,  are  available 
only  at  the  project  level.  But  few  policymakers  expressed  a  need 
for  such  information,  indicating  instead  they  had  already  been 
convinced  about  the  programs1  value  by  earlier  wel 1 -publicized  ED- 
sponsored  evaluations.- 

, Management  suggestions: 

A  number  of  suggestions  for  management  improvements  were  made  by  AIR: 

o  Remove  arbitrary  ceilings  on  proposal  budgets  for  new  discretionary 
grant  funding  cycles  and  fund  each  project  ba^ed  on  the  demonstrated 
need  for  services  and  the  adequacy  of  the  plan  for  providing  those 
services,  even  if  it  means  funding  fewer  projects. 
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Clarify  the  discretion  local  project  directors,  especially .  inex- 
perienced directors,  have  in  managing  project  expenses. 

Train  DSS  staff  who  serve  as  grants  officers  to  recognize  requests 
for  which  their  approval  is  not  required  or  can  be  granted  routine- 
ly. 

Seek  out  more  opportunities  for  DSS  to  communicate  regularly  with 
grantees,  including  traveling  to  regional  professional  association 
meetings,  making  regular,,  tel  ephone  contacts,  and  preparing  Regular 
informative  memoranda  concerning  new  policy  information  or  guidance. 

Take  steps  to  encourage  the  professional  development  of  Special 
Programs  staff,  including  compiling  and  widely  distributing  descrip- 
tions of  exemplary  or  innovative  practices. 

Encourage  prospective  applicants  for  new  Special  Program  grants  to 
coordinate  the  geographical  coverage  of  their  proposed  service 
areas  with  other  prospective  applicants  in  the  same  area;  require 
elimination  of  any  overlaps  in  proposed  service  areas  before  award- 
ing grants. 

Ensure  that  DSS  receives  and  maintains  copies  of  up-to-date  grantee 
work  statements,  documenting  the  actual  numbers  of  students  to  be 
served  and  the  services  tq  be  provided. 

Prepare  and  disseminate  widely  a  short,  attractive,  and  inform- 
ative brochure  suitable  for  explaining  the  Special  Programs  to  the 
general  .public,  especially  if  more  public  support  will  be  required  \ 
to  sustain  these  programs  in  the  future. 

One  additional  recommendation  as  to  future  evaluation  was  made  by  AIR: 

o  The  available  Special  Programs  data  were  generally  found  to  be 
sufficient  for  meeting  the  needs  expressed  by  most  policymakers, 
legislators,  and  stakeholders.  One  notable  exception  is  the  un- 
availability of  suitably  reliable  and  verifiable  data  for  use  in 
measuring  degree  of  past  grantee  performance,  a  use  mandated  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1980  for  awarding  new  grants, 

o  AIR  suggested  the  conduct  of  a  rapid  feedback  evaluation  based  on 
a  small  representative  sample  of  grantees.  The  evaluation  could 
identify  and  obtain  from  readily  accessible  sources  critical  indi- 
cators of  grantee  performance  in  each  of  the  Special  Programs , 
These  indicators  would  give  DSS  an  empirical  basis  for  developing 
guidelines  or  norms  suitable  for  future  distribution  of  points  to 
applicants  based  on  their  previous  performance. 


Current  Analytic  Activities: 


V 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Paler  Alto,  California, 
January  1 982 • 

Program  Files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education, 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Richard  T.  Sonnergren,  426-8960. 
For  further  information  aoout  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8281 • 


\ 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  (CFDA  No.  84.042) 
Legislation:  ^  Expiration  Date: 
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Higher  Education  act  of  1965,  Title  IV-A 
Subpart  4  Sec.  41 7D;  Public  Law  89-329;  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-575;  Public  Law 
91-230;  Public  Law  92-318;  Public  Law  93-380; 
Public  Law  94-482;  Public  Law  96-374. 


Funding  History: 


September  30,  1985 


Year 

Authorization  1/ 

Appropriation 

T97o~ 

$  56,680,000 

$10,000,000 

1971 

•96,000,000 

15,000,000 

1972 

96,000,000 

15,000,000 

1973 

100,000,000 

23,000,000 

1974 

100,000,000 

23,000,000 

1975 

100,000,000 

23,000,000 

1976 

100,000,000 

23,000,000  * 

1977 

200,000,000 

30,637,000 

1978 

200,000,000 

45,265,000 

1979 

200,000,000 

55,000,000 

1980 

200,000,000 

60,000,000 

1981 

200,000,000 

63,900,000 

1982 

165,000,000 

61  ,344,000 

1983 

165,000,000 

57,376,000  (budget 

request) 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 


The  Special  Services  program 
other  special  services  for  youths 


1s  designed  to  provide  remedial  and 
2/  from  low- income  families  with  aca- 
demic potential,  but  who  may  be  disadvantaged  because  of  severe  rural 
isolation  who  (1)  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  at  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  which  1s  a  beneficiary. of  a  grant  or  contract 
and  (2)  by  reason  of  deprived  educational,  cultural,  or  economic  back- 
ground, physical  handicap,  or  limited  English-speaking  ability,  are  in 
need  of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  Initiate,  'continue,  or  resume 
their  postsecondary  education.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  increase 
the  retention  and  graduation  rates  of  such  students. 

# 

Represents  budget  authority  for  all  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged 
Students:1*  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers  (up  to  FY  1982),  and 
the  Training  Program. 

Public  Law  96-374  substantially  changed  the  characteristics  of  eli- 
gible participants.  Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  individuals 
participating  in  a  project  must  be  physically  handicapped  or  low- 
Income  individuals  who  are  first  generation  college  students.  The 
remaining  participants  must  be  physically  handicapped,  low-Income, 
or  first-generation  college  students.  The  description  presented 
reflected  the  Special   Services  program  in  Academic  Year  -1980-81 . 
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Program  Operations; 

Special  Services  is  a  project  discretionary  grant  program  making 
awards  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  provide  remedial  or  bilingual 
educational  teaching,  guidance,  and/or  counseling  services  for  students 
with  an  educationally,  culturally,  or  economically  deprived  background, 
or  with  a  physical  handicap  or  limited  Engl ish-speaj^ng  ability.  The 
program  is  forward- funded  and  no  matching  funds  are  required  by  the  granted 
institutions*  The  program  is  administered  through  the  ED  central  office. 
As  one  of  the  "TRIO*  programs,  37  ED  staff  manage  this  along  with  the  five 
other  programs  that  make  up  the  Division  of  Student  Services.  Awards  are 
made  competitively. 

At  the  institution  level,  a  Special  Services  program  is  defined  as 
a  separately  budgeted  formal  or  structured  body  of  activity  by  the  insti- 
tutions for  enrolled  students,  which  is  not  routinely  available  to  or 
appropriate  for  the  typical  entering  student,  but  is  directed  toward  the 
more  disadvantaged  students.  Recipients  of  grants  from  this  program  who 
serve  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  must  include  in  their 
curriculum  a  program  of  English-language  instruction  for  such  students, 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1979,  556  projects  were  funded.  The  grants  ranged  from  $35,911 
to  $307,488  and  averaged  $99,615.  The  average  cost  per  student  was  $335. 
The  projects  reported  serving  165,222  students.  Approximately  40  percent 
of  the  clients  were  black,  about- 38  percent  were  white,  and  about  15  percent 
were  Hispanic.  Approximately  57  percent  of  the  clients  were  female  and  43 
percent  were  males.  Approximately  8  percent  of  the  clients  were  culturally 
disadvantaged,  41  percent  were  /educational ly  disadvantaged,  6  percent  were 
physically  disabled,  and  5  perceWwere  of  limited  English-speaking  ability, 
and  the  remaining  40  percent  of  the  clients  were  eligible  based  on  the 
low-income  criteria. 

For  FY  1980,  790  applications,  reflecting  a  demand  of  $114,015,064  were 
processed.  From  these  applications,  595  grant  awards  were  made  for  the 
first  year  of  a  four-year  funding  period.  Of  the  595  projects,  205  were 
hosted  by  two-year/junior  col  1 eges ,  376  by  four-year  col  1 eges ,  7  by 
vocational /technical  schools,  and'7  by  agencies. 

Approximately  39%  of  the  clients  were  black,  about  39%  were  white,  and 
about  15%  were  hispanic,  3%  were  Native  American  and  4%  were  Asian.  Approx- 
imately 17%  of  the  clients  were  culturally  disadvantaged,  55%  were  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  6%  were  physically  disabled,  and  7%  were  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  and  the  remaining  15%  of  the  clients  were  eligible 
based  on  the  low-income  criteria.  Approximately  43%  of  the  clients  were 
male  and  5?%  were  female. 

In  FY  1981,  18  new  projects  were  funded  bringing  the  total  number  of 
projects  to  £13  at  an  average  Cost  of  $104,200,  or  $406  per  student,  for*: 
the  projected  157,235  students  to  be  served;  of  this  amount,  an  estimated 
19,000  physically  handicapped  students  were  also  served. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Program  records  show  that  in  FY  1980  (Program  Year  1980-81),  172,071 
students  participated  in  the  Special  Services  program.  Of  this  number, 
23,432  students  showed  adequate  academic  and  personal  adjustment  and  moved 
out  of  the  program  into  the  regular  academic  channels  of  the  host  insti- 
tutions; 9,080  graduated  from  the  host  institutions,  and  4,270  left  the 
host  institutions  to  transfer  to  other  colleges. 

The  System  Development  Corporation  is  conducting  an  impact  evaluation 
of  the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Program.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  federally— funded  Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  (SSDS)  program  as  it  existed  during 
the  1979-80  academic  year  in  postsecondary  educational  institutions  across 
the  country.  The  base-year  report  summarizes  the  SSns  program's  short- 
term  Impact  on  freshman  students  who  received  special  services  from  the 
program  in  that  year.  A  follow-up  survey,  to  be  conducted  in  the  fall  of 
1982,  will  be  separately  reported  in  mid-1983.  The  follow-up  survey  will 
attempt  to  determine  longer-term  program  impact  on  the  same  sample  of 
students,  many  of  whom  will  then  be  in  their  senior  year  in  their  colleges 
and  universities.  Findings  from  the  base-year  Report  are  summarized 
below. 

o    Students  who  received  the  full  range  of  SSDS  services  were  2.26  times 
more  likely  to  complete  the  freshman  year  than  similar  students  #ho 
m  did  not  receive  such  services. 

o  SSDS  students  attempted  and  completed  more  course  units  than  did 
the  students  who  did  not  participate  in  these  services. 

o  Full-service  participation  by  SSDS  students  was  associated  with  lower 
grade  point  averages  in  the  first  year.  However,  it  is  likely  that 
this  finding  simply  reflects  the  fact  that  students  with  poorer 
educational  background  and  poorer  entry  skills  tend  to  be  given 
more  services.  The  fall  1981  follow-up  study  should  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  this  is  correct. 

o  Students  receiving  more  financial  aid  are  more  likely  to  persist 
through  their  freshman  year,  and  tend  to  attempt  and  complete  more 
course  units  and  to  obtain  higher  grades. 

o  Students  having  more  affluent  parents  attempted  and  completed  more 
course  units  and  received  higher  grade  point  averages.  However, 
student  financial  incentives  (grants  and  tuition  waivers)  were 
apparently  high  effective  in  offsetting  some  of  the  negative  effects 
of  poverty  backgrounds  for  some  students.  Such  incentives  were 
stronger  predictors  of  course  units  attempted  and  completed,  and 
of  grade  point  averages,  than  the  level  of  parental  income,  at 
least  within  the  income  range  found  in  this  study. 

A  management-oriented  evaluation  of  the  several  Special  Programs  for 
Disadvantaged  Students  has  recently  been  completed.  The  major  purpose 
of  this  study  was  to  interview  policymakers,  legislators,  and  program 
stakeholders  to  determine  their  perception  of  the  programs1  goals,  and 
if  possible  to  establish  consensus  on  the  programs1  objectives.  There 
was  general  agreement  with  the  following  program  objectives; 
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o  Project  participants1  knowledge  of  realistic  postsecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  financial  aid  aval laol 1 1ty  will  be  increased 
for  al 1  programs  • 

o  The  numbers  of  accurate  app  1 i cati ons  for  financial  assistance  sub- 
mitted and  the  amounts  of  financial  aid  received  by  project  partic- 
ipants will  be  increased  tor  an  programs, 

o  The  program  participants'  motivation  to  complete  studies  in  a  "post- 
secondary  institution  will  De  enhanced. 

o  Persistence  in  and  com pi etion  of  appropriate  postsecondary  pro- 
grams wi  1  ]  De  increased  for  SSDS  participants • 

Site  visits  and  reviews  of  tne  literature  on  educating  disadvantaged 
students  at  tne  postsecondary  level  showed  that  the  aDove  objectives  were 
plausiDle. 

Other  findings  of  the  evaluaDllity  assessment  are  summarized  Delow: 

o  Few  program  managers  or  grantees  Da^j^ve  the  changed  participant 
eligibility  requirements  instituted  by  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1980  will  have  a  major  effect  on  pVogram  operations.  The  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  'first  generation  college  student-  and  the 
new  "low  Income-  criteria  will  De  to  ease  the  paperwork  and.  ad- 
ministrative Durdens  on  projects  and  perhaps  to  make  a  few  more 
moderate-income  students  eligible.  The  Daslc  targeting  of  the 
programs  on  low-income  disadvantaged  youths  is  not  expected  to 
change  appreciably. 

o  Many  grantees,  especially  those  who  are  new  to  the  programs,  ex- 
pressed concern  at  the  dearth  of  technical  assistance  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  Division  of  Student  Services  (OSS)  1s  able  to 
provide  o*  proper  grant  management  procedures  and  the  amount  of 
discretion  they  have  1n  managing  project  budgets.  This  dearth 
is  generally  the  result  of  underfunding  and  understaff ing  of  DSS. 
For  example,  the  DSS  staff  has  been  reduced  from  almost  50  in 
1977  to  less  than  40  at  the  present  time.  During  the  same  period, 
the  number  of  funded  projects  has  risen  from  approximately  850 
to  over  1,260.  Similarly,  funds  allocated  to  DSS  staff  travel 
nave  been  substantially  reduced  and  site  visits  nave  been  severely 
curtailed. 

o  Although  many  grantees  participate  in  training  ^efforts  sponsored 
by  regional  professional  associations  of  Special  Programs  grantees, 
many  still  expressed  a  major  need  for  more  and  better  training  in 
such  diverse  topics  as:  the  most  effective  techniques  for  educa- 
ting and  motivating  disadvantaged  students;  possible  techniques 
for  augmenting  federal  project  "budgets  by  obtaining  private  sector 
assistance;  the  "key  elements-  of  successfully  managing  a  project; 
and  possible  techniques  for  Involving  parents  and  community  groups 
more  effectively  in  implementing  successful  outreach  efforts ♦ 
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o  SSOS  has  a  functional  performance  reporting  system  that  proyides 
accurate  and  up-to-date  information  on  numbers  and  characteristics 
of  students  served,  services  provided,  and  initial  outcomes  achieved. 
Current  data  on  more  ultimate  outcomes,  such  as  college  graduation 
for  SSDS  participants,  are  available  only  at. the  project  level. 
But  few  policymakers  expressed  a  need  for  such  information,  in- 
dicating instead  they  had  already  been  convinced  aoout  the  pro- 
grams1 value  by  earlier  wel 1 •publicized  ED-sponsored  evaluations. 

It  was  also  found  that  available  Special  Programs  data  were  suf- 
ficient for  meeting  the  needs  expressed  by  most  policymakers,  legislators, 
and  stakeholders.  One  notable  exception  is  the  unavailability  of  suitably 
reliable  and  verifiable  data  for  use  in  measuring  degree  of  past  grantee 
performance,  a  use  mandated  by  tne  Education  Amendments  of  1980  for 
awarding  new  grants . 

The  contractor  suggested  the  conduct  of  a  rapid  feedback  evaluation 
based  on  a  small  representative  sample  of  grantees.  The  evaluation 
could  identi fy  and  obtain  from  readi ly  access ibl e  sources  critical 
indicators  of  grantee  performance  in  each  of  the  Special  Programs. 
These  indicators  would  give  DSS  an  empirical  basis  for  developing  guide- 
lines or  norms  suitable  for  future  distribution  of  points  to  applicants 
based  on  their  previous  performance. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  recently  Completed  a  study  of  the 
Special  Services  program.  The  purpose  of  the  review  was  to  assess  ED's 
administration  of  program  operations  so  as  to  determine  if  tne  grantee 
projects  were  meeting  program  and  project  goals,  and  to  determine  tne 
progress  of  students  in  the  program.  This  review  covered  the  fiscal  years 
1978,  1979  and  1980.  The  review  is  based  on  visits  to  eleven  SSDS  projects 
(in  six  states)  out  of  the  557  project  grantees.  § 

GAO  findings  were  in  large  part  consistent  with  findings  from  earlier 
studies  in  that  ED  needs  better. assurance  that  program  goals  and  project 
objectives  are  being  met.  Specifically,  GAO  reported  the  following 
findings: 

o  Only  three  pi  the  eleven  projects  visited  had  specific  objectives 
to  increase  retention  and  graduation  rates. 

o  In  most  cases,  project  objectives  described  the  types  of  services 
to  oe  provided  and  the  numbers  of  students  to  receive  the  services. 
Other  objectives  were  stated  in  oroad,  unmeasurable  terms. 

o  Assessments  of  local  projects  have  not  been  made  to  determine  whether 
project  objectives  are  met,.  Site  visits  are  infrequent  and  too 
limited  in  scope. 

o  Local  project  reports  to  tne  SSDS  program  managers  are  not  complete 
nor  accurate;  failure  to  obtain  objectives  is  not  reported. 


As"  a   result   of  the   findings  the   GAO   report  made  the  following 
three  recommendations. 

o  To  better  determine  whether  project  objectives  and  program  goals 
are  being  met,  the  Secretary  should  require  project  proposals  to 
contain  measurable  objectives  consistent  with  the  program  goal 
of  increasing  retention  and  graduation  rates. 

o  The  Secretary  should  require  project  monitoring  visits  to  determine 
whether  projects  are  meeting  proposed  objectives. 

o  The  Secretary  shoul d  requi  re  project  annual  performance  reports 
to  include  information  on  the  academic  performance  of  participating 
students,  and  the  status  of  all  proposal  objectives  whether  accom- 
plished or  not. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

Evaluation  of  the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Program  - 
The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  participation 
in  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  project  activities  on 
students1  educational  performance  and  progress.  Issues  of  impact  upon 
the  hosting  institution  and  project  staff  will  also  be  addressed.  The 
base-year  study  began  in  1979  and  was  completed  in  fall  1981.  The 
follow-up  study  will  collect  data  in  the  fall  of  1982  which  would  normally 
be  the  students1  fourth  year  of  college.  This  study  will  be  reported  in 
mid  to  late  1983. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Evaluation  of  the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Program, 
final  report,  System  Development  Corporation ,  Santa  Monica,  California, 
1981. 

Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Special  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students, 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California,  January  1982. 

Draft  Report  on  The  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  Program, 
September,  1982,  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Richard  T.  Sonnergren,  426-8960. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8281. 
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annua!  evaluation  report  on  education  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program  (CFOA  No.  84.064) 


Legislation: 


Section  420  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965;  as  amended  by  Public  Law\92-318; 
Public  Law  93-380;  Public  Law  94-482; 
Public  Law  95-336;  Public  Law  96-374. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


Authorization 


Indefinite 


Prcgram  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Appropriation 

$25,000,000 
23,750,000 
31  ,250,000  1/ 
23,721,000 
23,750,000 
23,750,000 
19,000,000 
14,380,000 

6,019,000 

4,800,000 
None  Requested 


The  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program  (VCIP)  provides  payments 
to  colleges  and  universities  to  support  a  range  of  educational  and  personal 
services  to  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Institutions  receiving  VCIP  funds  must 
maintain  a  full-time  Office  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  provide  counseling 
and  tutorial  services,  outreach-  and  recruitment  programs,  and  special 
education  programs  'for  veterans,  with  special  emphasis  on  services  for 
disabled  or  handicapped  veterans,  incarcerated  veterans  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans. 

Program  Operations: 

Institutions  of  higher  education,  other  than  proprietary  insti- 
tutions, may  receive  assistance  under  this  program  if  the  applicant 
satisfies  eligibility  criteria  related  to  the  enrollment  of  undergraduate 
veterans.  To  enter  the  program,  institutions  must  have  a  minimum  of  25 
enrolled  veterans.  An  institution  entering  the  program  must  also  show 
that  its  veteran  enrollment  represents  110  percent  of  the  previous  year  s 
veteran  enrollment  or  that  veteran  enrollment  constitutes  ten  percent  of 
the  total    number    of  undergraduates   at   the   institutions.     To  remain 


1/  Includes  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $7.5  million. 
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eligible  to  participate  in  the  program,  an  institution  must  maintain  its 
veteran  enrollment  at  100  percent  of  the  previous  year's  enrollment.  On 
May  31,  1976,  post-Korea  veterans  lost  their  eligibility  for  educational 
benefits  under  the  S.I.  Bill.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  allowed 
these  institutions  to  subtract  the  numoer  of  veterans  affected  by  this  J 
termination  of  el igibil ity  from  their  previous  requirement  enrol lment^ 
figure,  thus  allowing  more  institutions  to  maintain  eligibility  in  the 
program.  An  amendment  attached  to  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Amendments  of  1978  provided  for  two  additional  metnods  whereby  participat- 
ing institutions  can  retain  eligibility  to  continue  in  tne  program. 
The  first  method  uses  a  ratio  criterion  which  allows  an  institution  to 
oe  eligible  if  the  decline  in  its  veteran  enrollment,  from  its  first 
year  in  tne  program  to  the  present,  is  no  more  than  the  national  average 
of  decline  over  the  same  periodTN  If  an  institution  fails  to  become 
eligible  under  this  first  method,  it  may  be  declared  eligible  upon  the 
Secretary's  determination  that  the  institution  is  making  reasonable 
efforts  to  recruit,  enroll,  and  provide  necesary  services  tg^veterans . 
This  determination  is  based  on  evidence  presented  by  tne^pfistitution 
and  takes  into  consideration  the  extent  to  which  the  institution  falls 
short  of  the  ratio  criterion  used  in  the  first  method. 

Applicants  wnicn  satisfy  any  of  these  eligibility  criteria  receive 
cost-of-instruction  payments  subject  to  two  major  conditions.  The  first 
is  that  a^minimum  of  90  percent  of  tne  funds  awarded  to  an  institution  must 
be  used  to  establish  a  full-time  Office  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  employ 
at  least  one  full-time  staff  member  whose  sole  institutional  responsi- 
bility is  to  veterans,  and  to  provide  adequate  services.  These  services 
include  (1)  programs  to  prepare  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans  for 
postsecondary  education,  (2)  active  outreach,  recruiting,  and  counseling 
activities  through  the  use  of  other  funds,  such  as  tnose  available  under 
federally  assisted  work-study  programs,  and  (3)  an  active  tutorial  assis- 
tance program,  including  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the 
program.  The  second  stipulation  is  that  any  program  funds  not  used  for 
the  above  activities  must  be  used  solely  to  defray  general  academic/ 
instructional  expenses—such  as  instructional  sal aries,  instructional 
equipment,  media  equipment,  and  library  material  s— and ,  thus,  may  be 
non-veteran  related.  Instructional  expenses  cannot  exceed  10%  of  an 
institution's  award.  Several  exemptions  to  these  conditions  are  accorded 
to  small  institutions  (i.e.,  those  enrolling  fewer  than  2,500  students 
or  enrolling  no  more  than  75  veterans). 

Sraal 1  institutions  are  required  to  provide  only  recruitment  and 
counseling  services  and  tc  establish  a  full-time  Office  of  Veteran's 
Affairs,  which  may  be  staffed  by  part-time  employees  who  together  assume 
the  responsibility  of  at  least  one  full-time  employee.  In  addition, 
small  institutions  also  have  the  option  of  entering  into  a  consortium 
agreement  with  other,  comparable  institutions,  provided  that  they  are  in 
close  proximity^and  that  the  required  services  will  be  available  to  the 
veterans  on  the  concerned  campuses. 
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Program  funds  are  disbursed  to  institutions  in  one  payment,  April  16 
of  each  year  is  referral  to  as  the  "count  date/  At  this  time,  partici- 
pating institutions  are  required  to  count  the  number  of  Categories  I  and 
*II  veterans  enrolled  at  the  institution.  ^  The  second  payment  in  January 
or  February  provides  reallocation  of  any  funds  remaining  or  available 
due  to  deobl  igations . 

Determining  the  amount  of  the  payment  fo  which  a  qualified  insti- 
tution is  entitled  requires  the  calculation  of  the  payment  factor,  i.e., 
that  amount  the  institution  is  to  receive  for  each  eligible  veteran.  This 
is  done  by  multiplying  the  totaTof  all  qualified  applicant  institutions' 
full-time  equivalent  Category  I  and  II  veterans.  Eligible  veterans 
attending  on  less  than  a  one-half  time  basis  are  not  included  in  the 
ful 1-time  equivalent  counts.  Finally  a  percentage  figure,  which  is 
determined  by  comparing  program  appropriation  with  entitlement  demand, 
is  applied  to  $300  and  $150  to  obtain  the  payment  factor  for  Category  I 
and  II  veterans  respectively.  This  procedure  is  done  once  a  year,  based 
on  the  April  16  count  date,  and  the  payment  factors  derived  at  that  time 
are  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  annual  award. 

An  additional  limitation  on  cost-of-instruction  payments  permits  no 
institution  to  receive  more  than  $75,000  in  any  one  year.  Since  the 
program  has  not  been  fully  funded,  this  legislative  amendment  was  added 
during  Fiscal  Year  1980  to  protect  small  institutions.  To  the  extent  that 
this  limitation  makes  available  funds  which  would  otherwise  be  apportioned 
as  enormous  awards  to  large  institutions,  the  monies  are  alloted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  that  eligible  institutions  will  receive  uniform  mini- 
mum awards  of  up  to  $9,000.  Should  funds  still  remain  available  after 
application  of  this  procedure,  they  are  further  distributed  to  ensure 
receipt  of  uniform  minimum  awards  above  $9,000— subject  to  the  provision 
that  no  institutional  awards  above  $9,000  exceed  a  cost-of-instruction 
payment  as  calcul ated  by  the  veteran  computation  procedures  described 
above . 

Program  management  is  located  centrally,  within  the  Office  of  Post- 
secondary  Education,  and  has  a  staff  of  7. 

Program  Scope: 

Total  demand  for  program  funds,  as  calculated  by  the  veteran  enroll- 
ment computation  procedures,  amounted  to  $88.8  million  in  FY  1981. 
Award  levels  on  a  per  veteran  basis  were  determined  through  a  pro  rata 
reduction  based  on  a  full-time  equivalency  count  of  veteran  enrollment 
within  each  of  the  two  award  level  categories.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty 
eight  institutions  were  funded  in  FY  1981.  Nine  hundred  plus  applications 
have  been  received  for  FY  1982  funding. 
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The  distribution  of  FY  1981  awards  to  the  888  participating  institutions 
Is  presented  in  TaDle  1.  This  distribution  pattern  is  expected  to  remain 
about  the  same  for  FY  1982.  The  maximum  grant  in  FY  1981  was  $47,050  and 
the  smallest  was  $418. 


Table  1  * 

Distribution  of  Veterans1  Cost-of-Instruction 
Payments  Awards  for  FY  1961 


Award 

Nuinb&r 

Percent 

Under  $5,000 

484 

54.5% 

$5,001-J10,000 

232 

25.1% 

$10, 001-520,000 

121 

13.6% 

$20,001-540,000 

48 

5.4% 

$40,001-550,000 

3 

,-  0.3% 

"558 

30% 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  impact  evaluations  of  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program 
have  been  conducted,  A  descriptive  "analysis  of  program  data  for  Academic 
Year  1975-76  was  completed.  Based  upon  findings  of  this  study,  the 
distribution  of  services  and  average  staffing  patterns  are  presented  in 
Tables  2  and  3. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  2,  various  forms  of  counseling  (except  for 
financial  counseling)  are  available  at  reasonably  nigh  rates.  However, 
the  availability  of  services  such  as  job  placement  and  remedial  courses 
appear  to  be  directly  related  to  the  level  of  VCIP  Project  funding.  The 
staffing  patterns  (as  presented  in  Table  3)  reveal  increments  in  staff 
sizes  located  at  $50,000  and  $1 00*000  funding  levels.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  increases  associated  with  projects  funded  at  more  than  $50,000 
were  attributable  to  additional  secretarial  and  clerk  positions. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

•Program  Files,  Office  of  Post  secondary  Education. 

Evaluation  of  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Progran,  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Pane,   North  Carolina ,  1978, 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Neil  McArthur,  245-2806. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  H#  Berls,  245-8281. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

High  School  Equivalency  Program;  College  Assistance  Migrant  Program 
Legislation: 

Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV, 
Part  A,  Subpart  5,  Section  41 8A 
as  amended,  by  P.L.  96-374 

Funding  History:  Year        Authorization,  Appropriation 

High  School 

Equivalency  program        1980        $  12,000,000  1/  $6,160,000 

1981  9,600,000  J/  6,095,000 

1982  14,000,000  Xj  5,851,000 
1  983  16,000,000  1/  5,851  ,000 

College  Assistance 

Migrant  Program  1980  1/  1,173,000 

1981  „      1/  1  ,208,000 

1982  T/  1  ,159,680 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives; 

These  programs  provide  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  assist  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  to  complete  the  courses  necessary  to  receive  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  assist  such  farmworkers  enrolled 
in  the  first  undergraduate  year  at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
to  pursue  successfully  a  program  of  postsecondary  education. 

The  High  School  Equivalency  Program  (HEP)  brings  together  the  out- 
reach, teaching  counseling  and  placement  services  necessary  to  recruit 
and  serve  eligible  farmworker  school  dropouts,  aged  17-24,  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  High  School  Equivalency  Certificate  and  subsequent  placement 
in  a  college  or  university,  a  job-training  program,  the  military  or 
full-time  employment.    Participants  receive  room  and  board  and  a\Stipend 
for  personal  expenses.    They  live  on  a  college  or  university  campu^ 
and  can  use  the  cultural,  recreational,  health  and  other  facilities. 
They  attend  at  least  30  hours  of  class  a  week  in  the  subjects  covered 
by  the  General  Education  Development  examination  and  receive  whatever 
addtional  tutoring  is  required.    Career  and  personal  counseling,  as  well 
as  placement  assistance,  are  also  provided. 


ly  for  both  programs. 
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The -Col  1 ege  Assistance  Migrant  Program  (CAMP)  is  intended  to 
assist  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  t-heir  dependents  who 
are  enrolled  as  first  year  undergraduates  to  make  the  transition 
from  secondary  to  post  secondary  education,  to  develop^he  motiva- 
tion necessary  for  success  in  postsecondary  education*nd  to 
complete  their  first  year  successfully.    HEP  graduates  and  eligible 
graduates  of  other  high  school  equivalency  programs  may  participate 
in  CAMP.    Participants  receive  tution  scholarships  and  a  stipend 
for  personal  expenses.    The  program  also  provides  whatever  tutoring 
and  counseling  is  required  and  assists  in  arranging  grants,  loans 
and  work-study  arrangements  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  remaining 
three  undergraduate  years. 

Program  Operations: 

Both  program  are  funded  through  <?ne  year  grants  to  private, 
non-profit  and  state-supported  colleges  and  universities. 

From  1974  to  1980,  the  Department  of  Labor  funded  H£P  and  CAMP, 
using  a  discretionary  portion  of  funds  set-aside  for  migrant  ans  sea- 
sonal farmworker  programs.    The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  Amendments  of  1978  included  specific  authorization  for  these  prog- 
rams.   In  1980,  the  program  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Education  and  reauthorized  as  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Funding 
for  the  two  programs  ahs  decreased  from  $7,333,000  in  1980  to  7,010,800 
in  1982.    New  program  regulations  have  been  issued  and  program  grants 
are  now  issued  competively. 


Program  Scope: 

HEP  is  expected  to  serve  abour  2,101  students  at  19  sites,  and 
CAMP  about  456  at  6  "sites  in  FY  1982. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

During  academic  year  1980-81,  85  percent  of  the  HEP  participants 
successfully  completed  the  General  Education  Development  examination; 
92  percent  were  placed  in  college,  job-training  programs  or (full-time 
jobs.    During  the  same  year,  98  percent  of  CAMP  participants  success- 
fully completed  their  first  undergraduate  year.    Whereas  the  grade 
point  average  for  entering  CAMP  students  was  generally  one-half 
point  below  that  of  their  freshman  class  as  a  whole,  the  grade  point 
average  for  CAMP  students  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  was  one 
point  above  the  ^rh^ss  average. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None  planned. 
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Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  records,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
Program  Data: 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Vidal  A.  Rivera,  Jr. 
(202)  245-2222 

'    For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Gerald  Burns 

(202)  245-  7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

State  Student  Financial  Assistance  Training  Program  1/ 

Legislation:  Expiration  Oate: 

Sec.  493C  of  Title  IV,  Part  F,  Higher  September  30^  1980 

Education  Act  of  1965,  as  created  by 

P.L.  94-482  (October  12,  1976);  repealed  \ 

by  P.L.  96-374.  k  \ 

Funding  History:  Year  Authorization      K  Appropriation 

1977  $    728,009  L  A  $448,009 

1978  $    770,073  1/  ^  $490,073 

1979  S    553,085  $533,085 

1980  $    534,240  o  $534,246 

1981  $1,000,000  1}  $503,367 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  the  SSFAT  Program  is  to  help  States  design  and  develop 
programs  to  increase  the  proficiency  of  institutional  and  State  financial 
aid  administrators  in  all  aspects  of  student  financial  assistance.  States 
identify  current  and  future  financial  aid  administration  needs,  develop 
strategies  and  training  materials  to  strengthen  present  programs,  and 
provide  appropriate  pre-service  and  in-service  training  for  financial 
aid  administrators  in  State  agencies  and  in  postsecondary  institutions 
throughout  the  State. 

Program  Operations: 

The  law  provided  for  an  annual  Federal  appropriation  of  $280,000 
through  Fiscal  Year  1978,  to  be  divided  equally  among  participating  States 
and  territories;  however,  funds  were  never  appropriated  for  this  authori- 
zation. The  law  also  established  the  funding  pattern  of  transfers  in  each 
State  of  amounts  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  one  percent  of  the  funds  al- 
1 otted  under  each  of  %the  Suppl emental  Educati onal  Opportunity  Grant , 
College  Work- Study,  a^tf  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Programs,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  from  eadh  program;  and  for  equal  matching  Federal  funds  by 
amounts  from  State  resources. 

X/  These  fjgures  represent  the  sum  of  $280,000  and  the  authorized  yearly 
transfers  from   three   Federal    student    financial    assistance  programs 
]     according  to  the  formula  described  in  the  Program  Operations  Section 
*     of  this  report. 

V  Authority  repealed  by  P.L.  96-374.    This  will  be  the  last  year  reported 
in  the  Annual  Evaluation  Report. 
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'    TABLE  1 

Funding  Summary 
State  Student  Financial  Assistance 
Training  Program 
FY  1977-80 


FY  1977-78 


FY  1978-79 


FY  1 979-80 


FY  1980-81 


Federal  Appropriations 
Participating:  States 
Participating:  Others 
State  Expenditures 
Federal  Expenditures 
Total  Expenditures 


$413,  724.00" 
39 
2 

$399,690.71 
$333,431.85 
$733,122.56 


$429,630.00 
44  > 

•z 

$448,224.39 
$376,606.51 
$824,830. 90 


$491,949.00 
43 
0 

$495,483.69 
$413,623.24 
$909,106.93 


$503,367.00 
43 
1 

$526,630.93 
$419,522.84 
$946,153.77 


TABLE  "2 

Compilation  of  Data 
FY  1980-81 
State  Student  Financial  Assistance 
Training  Program 


Eligible  Beneficiaries  .  .  .  .12,114 

Attended  Workshops    7,842 

Received  On-Site 

Assistance   639 

Received  Other  Training  .  .  .  1,354 
Received  Materials    8,481 


Training  Sessions  (total).  .  .  .499 

Workshops/Seminars   284 

On-Site  Assistance  ......  .167 

Other  48 
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Program  Scope; 

«», 

Fifty-seven  states  amd  territories  are  potentially  eligible  to  part- 
icipate in  the  SSFAT  Program.  In  the  program's  first  year,  1977-78,  there 
were  41  participating  entities,  consisting  of  39  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  fourth  and  final  year  of  the  program, 
1980-1981  ,  it  is  expected  that  at  least  43  States  and  Puerto  Rico  wil] 
have  participated.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  discontinued  its  partici-* 
pation.    See  Table  1  for  more  details  on  funding. 

The  most  recent  program  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  avails 
ble,  1980-81  ,  indicates  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  12,114  financial 
aid  administrators  identified  through  the  program's  need-analysis  surveys 
as  being  "eligible  to  benefit"  actually  attended  SSFAT  Program  training 
sessions.  A  similar  number  of  financial  aid  administrators  received  mate- 
rials developed  and/or  distributed  With  SSFAT  Program  funds.  See  Table  2 
for  more  details  on  participants. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  SSFAT  Program  has  provided  for  training  opportunities  that  ad- 
dress the  complexities  of  both. -State  and  Federal  student  financial  aid 
programs.  Workshops  presented  with  the  assistance  of  SSFAT  Program  funds 
have  ranged  from  single  sessions  in  less  populous  states,  such  as  Alaska 
and  Rhode  Island,  to  the  multiple  presentations  in  Cal ifornia,'  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  Materials  developed  with  SSFAT  Program  funds  have 
included  guides  to  available  student  financial  aid,  model  policy  and  pro- 
cedures manuals  for  financial  aid  offices,  and  monographs.  One  monograph 
on  legal  issues  in  financial  aid  developed  in  Illinois  was  reproduced  and 
distributed  by  several  other  Slates.  Materials  for  the  four  years  of  the 
SSFAT  Program  have  been  indexed  and  are  on  file  in  the  Division  of  Training 
and  Dissemination,  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

None  < — * 
Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

SSFAT, Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Eduction. 

For  further  information  on  Program  Operations,  A 

Contact:    Mike  High,  472-3320. 
For  further  Information  on  studies  of  Program  Effectiveness, 
,    Contact:    Dan  Morrlssey,  245-8281  . 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name 


Training  Prpgram  for  Special  Programs  Staff  and  Leadership  Personnel 
(CFDA  No,  84.103) 


Legislation : 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Title-  IV, 
Subpart  4,  Sec.  41 7F  as  amended  by 
Section  124  (c)  of  Public  Law  94-482;  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1985 


ERIC 


Funding  History:  Year 

1978 
V979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


Program  Goals  and^Objectives; 


Authorization  J/ 

$200, 000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
165,000,000 
165,000,000 


Appropriation 

$2,000,000 
2,400,000 
2,000,000 
1  ,000,000^ 
960,000 
None' Requested 


The  Training  Program  for  Special  Programs  Staff  and  Leadership  Per- 
sonnel 1s  designed  to  provide  training  for  staff  and  leadership  personnel 
who  will  specialize  in  improving  the  delivery  of  services  to  students 
assisted  by  the  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  and  Edu-» 
catl.onal  Opportunity  Centers  programs.  Training  for  local  project  per- 
sonnel is  designed  to  improve  their  skills  in  leadership,  management, 
academic  instruction  and  counseling. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Training  Program  awards  contracts  2/  to  support  the  operation  of 
short-tern  training  institutes  and  in-service  training  programs  to  improve 
the  skills  of  staff  and  leadership  personnel.  Proposals  are  requested 
from  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit private  organisations.  The  program  is  forward-funded  and  contracts 
are  awarded  competitively.  Beginning  in  FY  1982,  The  Training  Program 
will  become  a  discretionary  grant  program  instead  of  a  contract  program* 
It  is  expected  that  10  new  grants  will  be  awarded  at  an  average  of  $96,000 
per  grant.  As  one  of  the  "TRIO"  programs,  37  ED  staff  manage  this  program 
along  with  *five    other   programs   in  thp  Division  gf— -Student  Services, 


TJ  Represents  budget  authority  for  an  the  Special  Programs  for  Disadvan- 
taged Students:  Special  Services,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Centers,  Service  Learning  Centers,  and  the  Training 
Program, 

2/  Public  Law  96-374  authorizes  grants  rather  than  contracts.  The  descrip- 
tion presented  reflects  the  training  program  in  academic  year  1980-81, 
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Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1979,  contracts  were  awarded  to  Marquette  University  ($400,000) 
for  leadership  training  sessions,  the  University  of  Colorado  ($1,200,000) 
for  training  in  instructional  and  counseling  techniques,  and  Atlanta 
University  ($800,000)  for  management  and  evaluation  training  sessions*  A 
total  of  2,000  project  staff  persons  received  training  under  the  above 
contracts. 

In  FY  1980,. two  contracts  were  awarded  to  provide  training  to  approx- 
imately 1,400  Special  Programs  project  personnel.  One  contract  went  to 
Marquette  University  ($1,400,000)  to  provide  training  to  experienced  pro- 
ject personnel  in  the  areas  of  project  evaluation,  designing  and  imple- 
menting effective  counseling  and  tutorial  components,  and  curriculum 
design.  Marquette  provided  training  to  1060  of  the  Special  Programs  staff 
including  experienced  project  directors,  counselors,  instructors,  coord- 
inators, and  curriculum  developers.  Fourteen  training  institutes  were 
held  in  three  different  cities.  The  second  contract  went  to  Far  West 
Laboratory  ($600,000)  to  provide  project  management  training  to  400 
new  Special  Programs  project  directors.  The  Laboratory  conducted  eight 
workshops  in  four  different  cities.  Each  workshop  consisted  of  approxi- 
mately 50  participants  from  projects 1  with  similar  goals,  objectives  and 
programmatic  components. 

"  In  FY  1981,  one  contract  was  awarded  to  Howard  University  to  provide 
training  to  550  project  personnel.  Howard  University  conducted  four  work- 
shops in  Washington,  O.C.,  for  400  new  Special  Programs  project  difectors. 
New  project  directors  received  training  in  Federal  legislative  and  re- 
gulatory requirements,  project  administration,  and  effective  management 
techniques.  In  addition,  150  experienced  project  directors  and  Instit- 
utional administrators  responsible  for  the  Special  Services  for  Dis- 
advantaged Students  projects  attended  seminars  in  which  the  issues  affect- 
ing retention  and  attrition  rates  of  SS0S  project  clients  were  examined. 
Two  retention  seminars  were  conducted  by  Howard  University,  one  in 
Washington,  n.C,  and  one  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Program  Effectiveness: 

A  recently  completed  management  oriented  evaluation  of  the  Special 
Programs  for  nisadvantaged  Students,  while  not  assessing  the  Training 
Program  per  se,  found  that  many  SP0S  project  personnel  expressed  a 
major  need  for  more  and  better  training  in  such  diverse  topics^as:  the 
most  effective  techniques  for  educating  and  motivating  disadvantaged 
students;  possible  techniques  for  augmenting  federal  project  budgets  by 
obtaining  private  sector  assistance;  the  "key  elements11  of  successfully 
managing  au  project;  and  possible  techniques  for  involving  parents  and 
connunity  groups  more  effectively  in  implementing  successful  outreach 
efforts. 
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Current  Analytic  Activities:  f 

None  planned 

Sources  of  Data: 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
Evaluajbility  Assessment  of  the  Special  Programs  for 
Disadvantaged  Students,  American  Institutes  for  Resea rch , 
Palo  Alto,  California,  January  1982. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:    Richard  T.  Sonnergren,  426-8960. 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8281. 
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Program  Name: 

Strengthening  Developing  Institutions  Program  (SDIP)  (CFflA  No.  84.031) 
Legislation:  *  Explratlcfr  Hate 

September  30,  1985 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,. Title  III, 
Public  Law  89-329,  :'-as  amended  by  Public 
Law  96-374. 


Funding  History: 


Year 

Autnon  zat  i  on 

1966 

$  55,000,000 

1967 

30,000,000 

1968 

55,000,000 

1969 

35,000,000 

1970 

, 70,000,000 

1971 

91  ,000,000 

1972 

91  ,000,000 

1973 

120,000,000 

1974 

120,000,000 

1975 

.  120,000,000 

1976 

120,000,000 

1977 

.  120,000,000 

1978 

120,000,000 

1979 

120,000,000 

1980 

120,000,000 

1981 

120,000,000 

1982 

129,000,000 

1983 

245,000,000 

Appropriation 


$  5,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
33,850 
51 ,850 
87,350 
99,992 
110,000 
110,000 
110,000 
120,000 
120,000 
110,000 
120,000 
129,600 
129,600 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,00j} 
,000 
,000 
,000 

,000  h 

,000  1/ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  program  objective  in  fiscal  year  1982  was  to  provide  assistance 
to  developing  Institutions  of  higher  education  which  demonstrate  a  desire 
and  a  po?e  ?  a  t make  a  substantial,  contribution  to  the  higher  education 
returns  of  the  Nation  but  which,  for  financial  and  other  reasons,  are 
struggling  for  survival  and  are  isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic 
life.  Specific  program  objectives  Included  the  Improvement  of  the  quality 
of  curriculum,  faculty,  student  services,  administration,  and  other jeneraU 
areas  of  institutional  operations.  Since  its  inception,  the  progtam  has 
included  both  two-  and  four-year  Institutions  enrolling  substantl ^  J^ers 
of  students  from  low-income  families  as  well  as  representatives  of  m  nority 
population*.  Almost  a  thousand  colleges  and  universities  were  eligible  to 
Ppart  cipate  in  the  Title  III  program  based  on  average  Pell  awards  and 
recipients,  campus-based  awards  and  recipients,  and  Educational  and  General 
expenditures  1n  FY  1981. 

TJTF  the  supplemental  1s  approved;  otherwise  only  $124,416  will  be 
"~  available. 


2/~8udget  request. 
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The  program  goal  was  to  provide  such  supplementary  financial  -assist- 
ance as  may  De  necessary  to  allow  developing  Institutions  to/move  Into 
"the  mainstream  of  American  higher  education11  so  that  they  mltfjnt,  on  the 
basis  of  offering  an  education  of  good  quality,  reasonaoly^cmpete  for 
students  and  external  financial  resouf^s. 

Program  Operations:  f  J 

Developing  Institutions  for  FY  1^82  were  defined  1n  the  legislation 
as  Institutions  of  higher  education  which:  (1)  provide  an  educational  pro- 
gram  which  awards  an  A. A.  or  a  B.A.  degree,  (2)  are  accredited  by  a  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association,  or  making  reasonable 
progress  toward  such  accreditation,  (3)  have  satisfied  both  of  the  above 
requirements  during  the  five  academic  years  preceding  the  academic  year 
during  wnlch  program  assistance  would  be  provided—with  the  exception  that 
the  five-year  stipulation  may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  for  institutions 
which  serve  to  Increase  the  higher  education  available  to  Indians,  Spanish- 
speaking,  rural,  black  or  low-income  students,  (4)  admit  as  regular  students 
only  persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  high  school  providing 
secondary  education  or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate, 
and  (5)  are  public  or  nonprofit. 

During  Fical  Year  1979,  new  regulations  were  adopted  which  changed 
the  eligibility  criteria.  Two  quantitative  criteria  replaced  tne  old 
measures,  resulting  in  a  simpler  eligibility  proces*s. 

During  1980  new  legislation  was  authorized  and  during  1981  new  final 
regulations  were  approved.  These  changes  resulted  1n  two  programs,  Part  A„ 
(Strengthening  Institutions)  and  Part  B  (Aid  to  Institutions  With  Special 
Needs)  that  replace  the  old  single  developing  Institutional  program.  8oth 
parts  get  half  of  the  total  appropriation.  In  1982,  this  is  $60  million 
for  each  program.  Also,, a  new  program,  Part  C  (Challenge  Grant),  was 
added  with  an  additional  $9.6  million  authorized  for  this  program. 

Part  A  program  uses  3  eligibility  criteria;  high  Pell  awards  per 
recipient,  high  rate  of  Pell  recipients  per  full-time  equivalent  (FTE) 
enrollment  and  low  Educational  and  General  Expenditures  (E  and  G)  per 
FTE.  Once  an  Institution  is  designated  as  el1g1ble_£0  apply,  a  proposal 
needs  to  be  submitted  and  rated.  If  the  propos*TMs  highly  rated,  an 
institution  may  receive  a  one-year  planning  grant,  *a  renewable  grant  not 
to  exceed  3  years  or  a  nonrenewable  grant  "from /4  to  7  years  1n  duration. 
Not  less  than   24%  of  the  money  must   be   reserved   for   2-year  schools. 

The  Part  B  program  uses  three  eligibility  criteria,  high  Pell  and 
eampus-oased  aWards  per  award  recipient,  nlgher  rate  of  campus-based  and 
Pell  recipients  per  FTE,  and  E  *nd  G  per  FTE.  Once  an  institution  is 
designated  eligible,  Its  proposer!  will  be  rated.  If  the  proposal  1s 
highly  rated,  an  institution  may  oe  eligible  for  a  one-year  planning 
grant  or  a  nonrenewable  grant  not  to  exceed  5  years.  The  government 
will  share  cost  from  the  third  to  fifth  year  of  the  grant  at  a  declining 
rate  (90%,  80%,  and  70%).  Not  less  than  30  percent  of  the  money  1s  re- 
served for  t^o-year  schools.  Fifty  percent  of  the  amount  received  in 
1979  is  reserved  for  Historically  Black  Colleges. 
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Institutions  eligible  for  the  Challenge  grant  must  be  eligible  under 
Part  A  or  Part  B,  or  if  they  are  graauate-only  Institutions  they  have  a 
separate-eligibility  procedure. 

Program  Scope:- 

In  total  from  FY  1966  to  FY  1981,  over  $1.2  billion  was  appropriated 
for  this  program.  Three  distinct  funding  strategies  were  used  over  this 
period.    They  are  summarized  below. 

The  8as1c  Grant  Strategy  -  FY  1966  to  FY  1972  —  Total  funding, 
$210.7  mill  ion.  Number  of  participants  ranged  from  158  to  556. 
Activities  were  funded  on  a  project  by  project  basis,  usually  for 
one  year  and  judged  in  the  same  manner .  See  Table  I  for  more 
details  on  participants.  \ 

The  Advanced  Grant  Strategy  -  FY  1973  to  FY  1978  —  Total  funding, 
$637  million;  $311  million  for  the  Sasic  Program;  and  $326  million 
for  the  Advanced  Program.  The  Advanced  Program  projects  were  selected 
and  judged  as  they  related  to  the  institution's  development  plan.  See 
Taole  2  for  more  details  on  participants. 

The  Combined  Strategy  -  FY  1  979  to  FY  1981  —  Total  funding,  $350 
million.  All  institutions  are  required  to  have  a  long  range  develop- 
ment plan.  Projects  funded  must  relate  to  the  plan  and  are  jutted  on 
tne  Dasis  of  their  ^contribution  to  its  implementation.  (See'Taole 
3  for  more  details  on  participants  and  funded  activities.) 

Funds  have  been  awarded  under  new  regulations  reflecting  the  Higher 
Education  tenements  of  1980  for  the  first  time  in  FY  1982. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years  a  number  of  studies  have  oeen  completed 
covering  a  wide  spectrum  of  activities.  However,  up  to  this  point  there 
has  been  no  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  overall  impact  of  the  program. 
The  first  phase  of  a  study,  which  Degan  in  late  1980,  to  determine  how 
oest  to^aluate  the  impact  of  the  program  both  from  a  national  perspective 
ana  also  at  tne  institutional  level  has  been  completed. 

While  the  contractor  uncovered  a  number  of  measurement  proolems  because 
of  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  Kinds  and  mixes  of  activities  that 
institutions  propose  ana  are  in  fact  allowed  to  operate,  it  concluded 
the  "program  oojectives  are  measurable  at  the  institutional  and  national 
level  ;  that  a  systematic  attempt  to  document  program  performance  in 
these  terms  is  feasible  and  desiraol e ;  and  that  such  an  effort  should 
become  routine  management  practice  in  monitoring  and  accounting  for  program 
performance." 
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HUE  lit.  HIGUEJt  EDUCAIIUM  AU  OF  1966  SIH£HGfH£HlKU  DEVELOPING  IHSIIIUIIUNS 
BASIC  INSllloriONAL  UfVElOPMEHT  PKOGKAM 


lunmAIUE  DA  I A  FQft  FlSCAl  TEAKS  1966*1972 

COMPARAJM  UAIA  FOR  FISCAL  TEARS 

1973-1978 

1966 

1968 

1970 

197? 

1973 

1974 

1976 

1976 

1977 

1978 

fundi  AwroprUted 
1  Obligated 

/In  t  kAiit  jrwlt  V 
1  In  lHOU»4Jl(J»  | 

fowls  Requested 

bv     Intt  itut  IahI 

m»i  i  iui  ion* 
(U  thouWndS)  4 
*Mt*r  of  rropowls 
Sutaltted 

J  6,000 
(32,260 
310 

\  30,000 
(113.926 
60Q 

(3U.0O0 
(aS. 434 
433 

(  si.aso 

SI43.0OO 
466 

S  6I.B60 

* 

(220.000 
470 

(  61.992 
(198.000 
61 1 

I  62.000  ' 
(222.000 
49) 

(  62.000 
(196,000 
431 

(  62.000  2/  * 
(184.000 
410 

(  62.000 
(172.000 
416 

Developing  lnit ltut Ions ; 
lh*ber  of  Grantees 

12; 

220 

22? 

226 

236 

216 

207 

203 

190 

238 

Pertlilpetlny,  initltutloni 

31 

148 

216 

330 

232 

139 

230 

232 

229 

206 

lotel 

168 

36*  . 

442 

6S6 

467 

3S4 

*437 

43S 

419 

443 

Avtltt  i  ml    Intt  ltut  i  rut  < 

66 

131 

166 

186 

i  

m 

163 

Ml 

163 

168 

211 

Assist  lay  Agencies 
t  lus loesses 

9 

2a 

61 

101 

134 

176 

118 

166 

149 

267 

IUtlOft*l  ICttblA? 

Fellowships  Approved 

263 

7M  727 

649 

636 

364 

624 

46) 

362 

y 

1/ 

Protestors  Emeriti  \J 
A*«rded  ~ 

66 

73 

46 

69 

48 

38 

2/ 

2/ 

0co9r«pAlc4l  tepresehUtloh 
(SUtes/Ierrltorles) 

(M/l) 

(45/3) 

-  (44/4) 

(43/3) 

(«/3) 

(47/3) 

(44/3) 

(44/4) 

(46/3) 

(46/4) 

1/  Ihe  Higher  Educetlo*  Aftendaeflts  of  1961  edded  this  component  to  the  proyrea.    In*  first  ewerd  was  U  1970. 

y  An  4(iaitloful  (476.440  wes  received  fro*  rtproyreawed  aoney  to  aefce  the  new  toUl  oollgeted  funds— (62.476.440. 

4/  Not  4**1  Uble. 


Source:    Proyrea  files.  Office  of  Postsecondery  Education. 
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ADVANCED  INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
TITLE  111.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 
SUMMARY  Of  FISCAL  YEARS  1973-78 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Total 


Funds  Appropriated  ' 

And  Obligated  $  36.500,000  $  48.000.000  $  58.000.000  $  58.000.000  $  58.000.000  $  68.000.000  $  325.500.000 
Funds  Requested  by 

Institutions  336.554.162  400.387.759  318.997.848  314.577.547  281.373.538  352.595.125  2.004.485,979 

MuAfcer  of  Proposals 
Submitted  156      '  205  174 

HuBDer  of  Institutions 
Funded  28  36  61 

Huaber  of  Mew 

Institutions  Funded  28  36  19 

Nutter  of  Grants  Awarded  28  36  63 

Geographical  Representation 

of  Grantees  (States)  22  18  26 

i 

Nuaber  of  Different  Four- 
Year  Colleges  Funded  17  23  44 


134 
34 

32 
34 

23 

22 


193 

89 

.29 
110 

29 

63 


135, 
55 

t) 

58 

26 
37 


997 
303 

165 

320 

36 
108 


*  In  FY  1977-79  awards  with  a  nean  of  $92,000  were  nade  to  previous  grants. 
Source:    Program  flies.  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
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Appropriation 

SI  20,000,000 

OoMgttions 

4117,000,909 

Funds  Rtqutsttd 

$567,775,965 

Humoer  of  Proposals 

504 

Numotr  of  6r antets 

372 

2- Tear 

v  166 

UYear 

206 

Taole  3 

Funding  Summary 
Otvel oping  Institutions  Program 
FY  1979-1981 


1979  1980  1981 

$120,000,000 
$120,000,000 
$521,884,306 
65/ 
380 
144 
236 


M  l\l  ad! Hon  was  stt  a$1dt  for  non-caapet1ng  continuations.    In  FY  1979  66  2-year 
scnools  wtre  given  only  one-year  funding  of  their  raultf-year  award.    Thus,  1n  FY 
1980,  money  had  to  be  set  aside  to  fund  tne  second  year  of  tnese  multi-year 
awards.  $3.5  million  1s  set  aside  for  noncontlnuations  In  FY  1981.    This  *set- 
aslde  1s  for  17  2-year  Institutions. 

Source:    Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
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Funding  Summary  -  FY  1982 
Institutional  Aid  Program 


Rtccgtndcd  Awards 


Part  A  -  Strtngthtnlng 
Institutions 

Planning  Grants 

Short-term  Grants 
2  year  scnools 
4  year  scnool  s 
Total 

Long-term  Grants 

2  year  scnool s 
4  year  scnools 
Total 


Total 


Award 
Range 


Total 
taount 


$9,558-$25,000      $  420,726 


25.000-200.000  $14,293,932 


38,000-756,580  44.212.343 


$58,927,001 


Numoer  of 
Participants 

27 


91 


130 


241 


Part  8  -  Institutions 
W1tn  Special 
Nttds 

Planning 

Lortg-ttrm 
2  year  scnools 
4  year  scnools 
Total 


Total 


$10,000-$25,000 


$272,796 


49.865-800,000  49.264,312 


$49,537,108 


12 


148 


160 


Part  C  -  Challenge      $4.650-$3.019,181  $8,356,819 
*£°fS  $116,810,928 


46 
447 
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In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  1t  suggested  that  currently  too  little 
attention  1s  given  to  outcomes  and  too  much  to  activity  milestones.  How- 
ever, 1t  also  recognized  this  1s  due  1n  part  to  the  (reasonable)  conviction 
that  the  Institution  can  best  determine  Its  needs  and^strategies  and  measure 
Its  accomplishments;  the  absence  among  program  operations  staff  of  special 
competences  1n  higher  education,  In  the  variety  of  disciplines  represented 
1n  the  activities,  or  1n  Impact  evaluation  per  se;  and  the  lack  of  ready  and 
persuasive  evaluation  capability  1n  the  eligible  Institutions  themselves, 
along  with  the  added  cost  for  the  Institution  of  and  executing  a  reasonaole 
Impact  evaluation. 

Finally  1t  is  also  reasonable  to  expect  that  orderly  and  determinable 
institutional  and  activity  characteristics  can  oe  identified  that  may 
explain  differences  1n  program  Impact  ,1nd1ces  at  tne  Institutional  level 
and  that  sucn  monitoring  of  impact  can  oe  routlnlzed  for  efficient  operation 
by  existing  program  staff.  This  will  aid  not  only  Impact  analysis  but  the 
applications  review  process,  technical  assistance  to  Institutions,  and  the 
better  specification  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Activities: 

Phase  II  of  the  .aoove  noted  study  is  currently  under  way.  It  1s 
scheduled  for  completion  in  FY  1983. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

A  Study  of  Title  III  of  the  Hi jfter  Education  Act:    The  Developing 
Institutions  Program,  Center  for  Research  and  Development  1n  HI gner 
Education,  University  of  Cal  1  fornia~8erkeley ,  January  1974. 

Assessing  the  Federal  Program  for  Strengthening  Developing  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education,  General    Accounting   Office,    October   37^  1975. 

The  Development  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education:    Theory  and 
Assessment  of  Impact  of  Four  Possible  Areas  ot  intervention  Pius 
Technical  Appendices,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  January  1977. 

Research  Triangle  Institute,  A  Study  of  the  Strengthening  Developing  - 
Institution  Program,  Phase  I;  Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina, 

Tw.  — : — 

Program  F1l.es,  Division  of  Institutional  Development,  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Margaret  Seagers,  245-9758 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    James  Maxwell,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Minority  Institutions  Science  Improvement  Program  (CFDA  No.  84.120) 

Legislation:  Expiration  Pate; 

Section  (3) (a)(1),  National  Science  Foundation      September  30,  1984 
Act  of  1950,  •enacted  by  P.L.  81-507,  64  Stat,  149 
(42  USC  1862),  amended  by  Section  406  A  to  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C  1221 
e-1  b;  3444).  Pfc^ 374 

Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1972 

-     $  5,000,000 

$  5,000,000 

1973 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

1974 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

1975 

5,000,000" 

,  5,000,000 

1976 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

1977 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

1978 

,5,000,000 

5j000,000 

1979 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

1980  • 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

1981 

5,000,000  « 

5,000,000 

1982 

5,000,000 

4,800,000 

1983 

5,000,000 

3,287,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Minority  Institutions  Science  Improvement  Program  (MISIP)  was 
established  to  assist  minority  institutions  to  develop  and  maintain  quality 
science  education  and  to  improve  access  to  science  and  engineering  careers 
for  pre-college  and  undergraduate  level  minority  students. 

The  MISIP  program  began  in  1972  at  the  National  Science  Foundation 
at  a  funding  level  of  $5  million  per  year.  The  program  has  supported  a 
wide  r*nge  of  science  projects  at  institutions  whose  student  enrollments 
are  predominantly  from  ethnic  minorities*  underrepresented  in  science  land 
engineering.  The  disadvantaged  groups  supported  through  the  MISIP  program 
include  Alaskan  Natives,  American  Indians,  81ack  Americans,  Hispanics, 
Pacific  Islander  and  other  ethnic  groups  underrepresented  in  science  and 
engineering. 

Program  Operations:  , 

The  program  supports  four  types  of  projects'.  The  institutional^  and 
cooperative  grant  awards  are  for  comprehensive  science  education  projects 
at  a  single  institution  or  at  a  consortium  of  institutions,  and  are  funded 
at  a  maximum  of  $300,000  for  three  years.  The  design  projects  are  small 
projects  which  provide-  science  planning  capability  to  eligible  insti- 
tutions having  no  formal  planning  mechanisms}  these  grants  are  made  for  a 
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maximum  of  one  year  at  $20,000.  Special  projects  are  designed  for  single- 
focus  science  improvement  activities;  these  grant  projects  are  funded  for 
a  maximum  of  two  years  at  $50,000.  The  program  receives,  orf  the  average, 
about  70  Applications  annually  in  the  institutional /cooperative  category, 
and  about  100  applications  in  the  special  projects  category.  The  proposals 
are  evaluated  using  a  peer  review  system.  Each  application  is  read  anct 
Evaluated  by  two  separate  panels  composed  of  four  or  five  scientists  and 
engineers  representing  both  the  social  and  natural  sciences. 

Program  Scope:  ^ 

During  the  firstjijjie  years  of  the  program,  MIS  IP  has  provided  $41 .1 
million  for  207  difict  institutional/coooerative  projects  at  139  insti- 
tutions and  $2.3  million  for  48  special  projects,  design  projects  and  a 
variety  of  other  activities  that  relate  to  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

Table  1  outlines  the  types  of  awards,  the  year  initiated,  the  number  funded 
and  the  average  size  of  the  award. 

Table  1- 

a  Minority  Institutions  Science  Improvement  Program 

Cummulative  Activity  Reporty  by 


'Award  Type 

Institutional 

Cooperative 

v  Design 

Project 

Primary  Purpose 
(FY  Initiated) 

Basic 
Science 
Improvement 
(1972) 

Joint 
Science 
Improvement 
(1974) 

Assist 
Long-Range 
Planning 
(1977) 

Single 
Focused 

(1979) 

Maximum  Award  Size 

$300,000 

$300,000 

$20,000 

$  50,000- 
150,000 

Maximum  Duration 

36  mos. 

36  mos  * 

12  mos. 

24  mos. 

No.  of  Awards  through 
FY  1981 

223  " 

7 

10 

54 

r 

No.  of  Awards  in  FY  1981 

16  ^  * 

1 

2 

22 

Total  Amount  Awarded 

$44,978,046 

$1  ,367,063 

$237,734 

$5,000,000 

Average  ^Award  Size 

$201  ,695 

*   $195,295  ' 

$19,811 

4  $48,216 

Source:    Program  Files 


♦ 
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^Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  effect  ]ong-fange  improvement  in 
science  education  at  predominantly  minority  Institutions.  As  Table  2 
indicates,  143  out  of  254  eligible  institutions  (56%)  participated  in  the 
prograa  through  FY  1981* 

Table  2 

Minority  Institutions  Science  Improvement  Program  (MISIP) 
Institutional  Participation  in  MISIP,  FY  1972-80 


Predominant 
Minority  Group 

— I  

Numoer 
.  Eligible  1/ 

Number 

of 
Awards 

Number  of 
01 fferent 
Institutional 
Receiving  Awards  lj 

Alaskan  Native 

4 

2 

1 

American  Indian 

20 

11 

12  1/ 

Black 

158 

163 

101  */ 

Mexican  American 

16 

8 

6 

Puerto  Rican 

24 

23 

14 

Micronesian 

2" 

1 

1 

CoraDi nation 

30 

18 

8  1/ 

TOTAL 

J/Does  not  Include 
~  certain  or  which 

254  jy               232                   143  2/ 

34  Institutions  whose  eligibility/accreditation  is  un- 
are  non-accredited . 

2/ Includes  nine  non-accredited  *neri\a{i  Indian  institutions,  ana  one 
""Hawaiian  institution  not  included  ia'tne  current  eligibility  pool  count. 

v  t>  ■  


The  program  evaluation  conducted"  by  Arthur  0*  Little,  Inc.  (1979) 
concluded  that  WIS IP  has  been  successful  in  initiating  capability  enhancing 
activities  at  participating  institutions.  Also,  it  was  stated  that  partic- 
ipating institutionjs^reported  increases  in  the  numoer  of  sponsored  science 
research  projects /conducted  by  science  faculty.  However,  due  to  the 
relative  newness  of  the  program,  the  study  was  not  able  to  determine  its 
impact  on  the  actual  production  of  science  degrees. 
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Some  evidence  is  available  from  program  files  that  indicates  an 
enlargement  of  enrollments  1n  target  areas.  While  these  changes  may  not 
be  solely  attributable  to  the  Minority  Institutions  Science  Improvement 
Program  (MISIP),  nevertheless  the  majority  of  the  institutions  involved 
received  only  MI<SIP  grants  in  support  of  their  general  science  improvement 
efforts. 

There  are  also  additional  reports  from  the  program  staff  that 
after  receiving  their  first  science  improvement  award  through  MISIP, 
Institutions  have  continued  to  improve  their  capacity  for  extending 
opportunities  in  science  and  engineering  to  their  students  and  faculty. 
These  institutions  have  received  other  Federal  grants  and  private  support 
for  strengthening  their  science  programs  as  well  as  research  grants  for 
both  faculty  and  students.  In  fact,  staff  analysis  of  the  interim 
and  final  participant  reports  *  reveal  that  over  70%  of  grant-initiated 
activities  have  been  institutionalized. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

There  are  plans  for  additional  study  of  the  Program  activities  by  the 
program  staff.  Information  and  statistical  data  are  being  gathered 
from  participating  institutions.  It  is  -expected  that  the  study  will 
be  completed  in  FY  1983. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Arthorfc.  Little,  Inc..  Evaluation  of  Minority  Institutions  Science 
Improvement  Program,  Prepared   Tor   the   National    Science Program  (No. 
C-79691)  February  1979. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations,  # 

Contact:    Argelia  Velez  Rodriguez,  245-8100 
For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:    Jim  Maxwell,  245-7884 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Biomedical  Sciences  (CFOA  No,  84,112) 


Legislation: 


Expiration  Date 


Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Title  III  Part  L 


September  30,  1983 


Funding  History: 


Year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


$40,000,000 
40,000,000 
2,880,000  1/ 


tA,  000, 000 
3,000,000 
2,880,000 


2/ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  as  originally  legislate^  and  administered 
in  FTfr^WQjKwas  to  encourage  and  help  prepare  talented'  secondary  school 
students  from  economically  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  pursue  careers  in 
the  biomedical  sciences,  grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  provide  these  students  with  the  necessary  academic  skills, 
counseling,  and  exposure  to  the  opportunities  in  the  field.  Institutions 
were  to  work  with  local  educational  agencies,  private  secondary  schools 
and  community  health  agencies  to  provide  students  at  the  secondary  school 
level  with  an  intensive  academic  program  in  mathematics,  the  sciences,  and 
English  and  study  skills  development  as  well  as  experiences  in  laboratory 
and  health  delivery  settings,  guidance  and  counseling,  and  exposure  to 
professionals  in  the  biomedical  sciences.  Projects  were  to  offer  at  least 
100  hours  of  training  after  school  during  the  academic  year  and  a  six-week 
summer  program  of  academic  instruction  and  enrichment  to  accommodate  all 
of  the  students  who  wish  to  enroll.  The  program  was  repealed  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Art  of  1981, 

Program  Operations: 

For  FY  1982  the  authorizing  legislation  required  that  each  project 
operate  for  a  five-year  period,  A  five-year  project  period  enabled 
grantees  to  enroll  target  students  while  they  were  in  the  ninth  grade. 
This  provided  intensive,  consistent,  and  continuing  experiences  during 
high  school,  as  well  as  an  assessment  by  each  participant's  experience, 
during  their  first  year  at  a  university. 

The  projects  were  required  to  enroll  at  least  100  ninth  grade  students, 
but  permited  additional  students  to  enter  at  the  tenth  grade  level. 
Students  1n  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  were  also  able  to  enroll  if 


1/  Third  and  fourth  contirtulng  resolution, 

y  Repealed'by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 


they  have  had  similar  course  experience  in  a  comparable  program.  No  qrant 
was  to  exceed  $2,400  per  student  participant,  of  which  not  more  than  $30 
per  month  was  to  made  available  as  a  student  stipend*  Additional  project 
costs  *ere  allowed  for  the  summer  program* 

Students^eligible  for  participations  were  required  to  be  from  a  family 
which  had,  during  the  preceding  year,  an  income  equal  to  50  percent  or  less 
of  the  national  median  income  for  families  of  comparable  size.  Students 
from  this  pool  were  also  to  have  the  potential  for  successfully  completing 
college  level  courses  in  the  biomedical  sciences. 

Grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  were  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
national  competition.  To  encourage  participating  student*  to  serve  1n 
communities  underrepresented  by  the  biomedical  sciences  after  completing 
their  training,  special  consideration  was  to  be  given  to  those  projects 
which  are  located  in  rural  areas  or  areas  where  there  are  health  personnel 
shortages.  Other  factors  which  were  given  special  consideration  in  making 
awards  was  the  extent  to  which  a  project  (1)  offered  opportunities  not 
previously  available  and  (2)  assured  a  diverse  geographic  distribution  of 
all  awards.  / 

Program  Scope: 

This  program  complemented  activities  being  carried  out  under  the 
Department  of  Education's  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,  which 
concentrated  on  identifying  and  encouraging  disadvantaged  students  to 
complete  high  school  and  to  enter  and  succeed  in  postsecondary  education. 
It  also  was  intended  to  work  with  the  Graduate/Professional  Educational 
Opportunities  Program,  and  several  programs  outside  the  Department  of 
Education;  the  Public  Health  Service's  Health  Professions  Graduate  Student 
Loan  program,  Health  Career  Opportunity  Program,  and  Health  Professions 
Student  Loan  program,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Health's  Minority 
Biomedical  Support  program. 

Table  1  summarizes  actual  awards  for  FY  1980  and  FY  1981.  FY  1981 
funds  were  used  for  continuation  awards.  For  FY  1980  12  awards  were 
competitively  funded.  In  FY  1981  no  new  awards  were  funded  and  the  \Z 
awards  of  1980  were  continued  another  year.  In  1982  the  1980  awards  will 
be  continued  into  its  third  year  and  no  new  awards  will  be  funded.  In 
1983  the  program  will  be  part  of  a  block  grant. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Projects  are  funded  for  a  five  year-period,  based  on  the  availability 
of  funds  in -subsequent  years.  Grantees  are  expected  to  assess  each  partici- 
pants expedience,  including  their  first  year  at  a  university;  however,  the 
program  has  been  operative  for  too  short  a  period  to  determine  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 


None  Planned  for  FY  1982 


p 


Table  1 

Summary  of  Projects  Funded  Under  Biomedical  Sciences 

1980  and 


1980  1981 
Actual  Actual 

Number  of  Projects 

—  New  Awards  12 

—  Continuation  Awards    ]2 

Total  "17"  ^ 

Number  of  Students 
Enrolled 

New  Projects  1 ,200 

Continuation  Projects  —  T»200 

Total  TfRvS  TJffi 

Sources:    Program  Files 

Sources  of  Data: 

Program  Files,  Office  of  Post secondary  Education. 
For  fyrther  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Richard  Sonnergren,  426-8960. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness 

Contact:    James  MaxWel^l ,  245-7884. 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  fo/ETJUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Law  School  Clinical  Experience  Programs  (CFOA  No.  84.097) 


Legislation; 


Public  Law  89-329  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318), 
Title  IX,  Part  E,  extended  by  Public  Law 
96-374 


Funding  History; 


Expiration  Hate: 
None  Requested 


Year 

Authori  zation 

Appropriation 

1978 

$7,500,000 

$1  ,000,000 

1979 

7,500,000 

2,000,000 

1980 

7,500,000 

4,000,000 

1981 

7,500,000  - 

3,000,000 

1982 

1,000,000 

960,000 

1983 

1,000,000 

None  Requested 

Program  6oa1s  and  Objectives: 

The  overall  goal  of  this  program  1s  to  provide  clinical  experience 
to  students  in  the  practice  of  law. 
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Program  Operations: 

The  Secretary  1s  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  accredited 
law  schools  for  the  purpose  of  paying  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  establishing'  or  expanding  clinical  law  programs.  Costs  are  limited  to 
such  expenditures  as:  planning;  preparation  of  related  teaching  materi- 
als; administration;  training  of  faculty  members;  payments  for  faculty, 
attorneys  and  other  directly  Involved  in  supervision;  appropriate  travel; 
and  other  activities  related  to  the  program.  Proposals  are  submitted  1n 
a  national  competition.  A  panel  of  outside  consultants  reviews  the  pro- 
posals and  makes  recommendations  for  funding  to  the  Secretary.  The  program 
is  forward  funded. 


Program  Scope: 

The  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  program  was  first  funded  as  a 
demonstration  program  -1n  1978  with  an  appropriation  of  $1  ,000,000.  The 
appropriation  has  doubled  annually  with  $2  million  1n  1979  and  $4  million 
1n  1980  and  $3  million  In  1981.  The  Omnlbuvs  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  reduced  the  authorization  for  this  program  to  $1  million  for 
1982  and  83.  In  the  academic  year  1981-82,  $3,000,000  was  awarded  to  74 
law  schools  to  establish  or  expand  programs  that  provide  law  students  with 
actual  law  experience.  Institutions  receiving  the  grants,  which  ranged  1n 
size  from  $23,000-$57 ,500,  are  located  1n  38  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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In  academic  year  1982-83,  $960,000  was  awarded  to  support  clinical 
legal  education  programs  at  40  law  schools.  The  average  grant  was 
approximately  $24,000,  <  * 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

When  initially  funded  in  1978,  this  program  was  to  have  supported 
one-time  only  demonstrations  to  stimulate  accredited  law  schools  to  es- 
tablish or  expand  clinical  training  programs  for  law  students  in  the 
actual  practice  of  law.  Using  example  and  imitation  as  criteria  the  Federal 
objective  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  clinical  experience  1n  the  education 
and  training  of  law  students  can  be  said  to  have  been  met.  For  exanple, 
the  Ford  Foundation-sponsored  Council  on  Legal  Education  for  Professional 
Responsibility,  Inc.  (CLEPR)  has  spent  approximately  $7,000,000  over  the 
past  ten  years  to  support  the  demonstration  and  development  of  approximate- 
ly 100  clinical  legal  education  programs.  In  view  of  this  evidence  it  has 
been  concluded  that  the  concept  of  clinical  legal  training  has  been 
demonstrated  and  if  the  program  1s  of  value  it  should  be  the  Individual 
institution's  responsibility  to  support  the  operation  of  these  programs. 

Current  Analytic  Activities:  ^ 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Alan  Schiff,  245-2347. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:    Robert  Berls,  245-8281/ 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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Program  Name: 

Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged  (CFDA  No. 

Legislation;  j 

Public  Law  89-329-^of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  Public  Law 
93-380),  Title,  IX,  Part  0,  Section  966; 
extended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 

i 

Authorization 


84*136) 

Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 

Appropriation 


i 

1 ,000,000 


750,000 

750,000 

750,000 

750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1  ,000,000 
1,000,000 

960,000 
None  Requested 
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Funding  History:  Year 

1974  1/  * 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  Title  IX,  Part  0,  Legal  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged, 
1s  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  enter  Into  contracts  with,  public  and  private 
agencies  and  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  undertake,  training  1n  the  legal  profession. 
The  program  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  significant 
Increase  1n  the  number  of  lawyers  from  minority  and  disadvantaged  groups. 
The  program,  formerly  funded  and  administered  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (0E0),  1s  now  administered  by  ED.  The  FY  1974  appropriation 
was  the  first  specifically  for  the  program  under  ED  direction. 

Program  Operations: 

The  administration  of  the  program  1s  handled  through  a  non-compet1t1ve 
project , grant  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity  (CLEO)  with 
no  matching  requirements.  CLEG  conducts  a  nationwide  search  for  candidates 
to  participate  in  this  program.  The  participants  are  persons  who  wish 
to  become  lawyers,  but  have  been  unable  to  gain  admission  to  law  school 
under  prevailing  admissions  criteria  because  of  economic  disadvantages, 
marginal  academic  credentials,  or  both.  Applications  are  submitted  to 
the  CLEO   central    office   where  an   Initial    screening   process   1s  done. 

1/  This  progranrwas  funded  from  private  sources  1n  1968-70,  and  thereafter 
-   -•      -     tfle  office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  then  1n  1974  by  the 
Office  or  Education  under  HEA/  Title  IV,  Part  n,  Section  966.  "Such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  were  authorized  for  appropriation  at  that 
time. 
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Eligible  applications  are  then  forwarded  to  regional  panels  of  law 
scnool  deans  and  Other  educators  who^naks  the  final  selection  of  students. 

The  program  provides  the  students  with  an  Intensive  training  session 
1n  the  summer  prior  to  law  school.  The  Intensive  pre-law  training  that 
the  participants  receive  runs  for  six  weeks  and  1s  held  at  a  number  of 
regional  Institutes*  Institute  sites  are  selected  In  an  effort  to  re- 
flect a  broad  geographic  distribution  and  to  reduce  student  traveling 
expenses  to  tne  Institute.  This  special  preparation  Is  designed  to 
enable  CLEO  students  to  perform  as  well  1n  law  school  as  the  traditional 
law  student.  After  completion  of  the  summer  draining,  the  students 
begin  three  years  of  law  school  where  they  annually  receive  a  fellowship 
stipend  of  $1000.  In  addition,'  participating  law  schools  waive  the 
tuition  and  fees  that  would  normally  be  charged  to  these  students. 
Utimately,  this  program  will  increase  the  number  of  attorneys  from  econ- 
omically and  educationally  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

Program  Scope:  ■ 

In  the  198?-B3  academic  year,  210  new  students  will  oe  supported  1n 
addition  to  340  continuing  students.  Altogether  3,060  students  have 
participated  in  the  CLEO  program  which  has  involved  144  law  schools. 
Taole  1  summarizes  awards  for  1981  and  1982., 


Table  1 
Summary  of  Awards  for  CLEO 


1 981  1 982 


New  Awards  -  Federal  Dollars  $    210,000  $  210,000 

Number  of  Students  210  '210 

Noncompeting  Continuations  - 

Federal  Dollars  $    340,000  $  340,000 

Number  of  Students  340  340 

Summer  Institutes  - 

Federal  Dollars  $    210,000  $  210,000 

Number  os  Institutes  7          *  7 

CLEO  -  Administrative  Costs  $    240,000  $  200,000 

Total  BA  $1,000,000  $  960,000 

Total  Students  Supported  550  550 

Student  Stipend  $      1,000  $  1,000 


Source:    Program  Files 
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Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  Its  operation  in  1968,  the  program  has  experienced  a  retention 
rate  among  its  first-year  students  of  about  80  percent,  as  compared  to  the 
90  percent  rate  for  law  students  as  a 'whol^.  Since  the  program's  inception 
1n  1968  through  1979,  a  total  of  2,722  students  have  successfully  completed 
the  summer  Institute  programs,  and  of  these,  2,629  have  entered  law  school. 
Of  the  total  possible  number  of  eligible  graduates  at  this  time.  1,410  or 
approximately  70  percent  nave  already  graduated,  a  figure  whichx compares 
reasonably  wel 1  with  the  national  norm.  An  additional  605  students  have 
withdrawn  from  or  failed  in  law  school.  Available  data  on  .students  who 
participated  in  the  legal  training  for  the  disadvantaged  program  from  1968 
to  1979  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

Considerable  efforts  have  been  made  through  the  program  toincrease 
the  number  of  women  going  to  law  school.  Forty-six  percent  iffthe  1 979 
current  participants  were  females.  Similar  efforts  have  been  made  t\at« 
tract  minorities.  Table  3  summarizes  the  Information  on  the  ethnic .bafclL- 
ground  of  the  current  participants.  As  the  table  Indicates,  the  majority 
of  participants  1579  were  81acks.  However,  a  large  number  of  ethnic  minor- 
ities  have  participated  in  the  program. 

The  CL£0  National  Office  initiated  a  comprehensive  survey  in  the  summer 
of  1978  to  compile  relevant  data  on  the  performance  of  the  more  1,410 
program  participants  during  and  after  their  matriculation  in  law  school 
to  assess  the  Program's  Impact.  To  do  so,  they  examined  several  signifi- 
cant variables;  quantifiable  law  school  admission  credentials,  performance 
within  the  academic/arena  of  law  school,  bar  performance,  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  employment  achievements  of  the  Program's  graduates.  The 
survey  of  CLE0  graduates'  academic  and  bar  performance  data  involved  690 
Program  Fellows  from  entering  classes  of  1968  through  1975,  that  is,  the 
law  graduates  of  the  classes  1971  through  1978.  The  survey  represented  a 
48.9%  response  from  the  total  available  pool  of  1,410  CLE0  law  school 
graduates  during  the  time  period  covered. 

The  survey  revealed  that  while  CLE0  fellows  mean  admission  test  scores 
were  considerably  lower  than  the  National  Average  (422  compared  to  551.9), 
their  academic  standing  reflects  a  surprisingly  successful  record  of 
performance  for  the  period  of  law  school  enrollment.  Eighty-seven  percent 
of  those  fellows  surveyed  were  reported  to  be  in  good  standing  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  year,  94.1%  in  the  second  year,  and  99.6%  is 
tne  third  year. 

The  survey  also  found  73.9%  (501  of  678  respondents)  passed  their  bar 
examl nati on  by  thei r  second  attempt .  Thi  s  compares  f avorabl y  with  the 
national  oar  passage  rate  of  74%.  This  is  especially  important  since 
the  bar  examination  performance  is  viewed  by  many  as  an  essential  factor 
in  determining  the  viability  of  affirmative  admission  programs.  Given 
the  law  admission  test  scores  the'CLEO  Fellows1  bar  performance  is  indeed 
significant* 
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lab  It  2 


/ 

v  / 

Suanary  of  Information  on  CUO  Participants  J/ 

l«ar 

tittle  flOit  IflQ 

tit  CUO 

/ 

Participating 

M  r/Mnlftt  Inn 

§  wcjMpivimg 

Sumr 

Intt  1 t  tit  m 

Successfully 

1  entering  law 
School 

1  of  CUO 
Graduates 

1  Students  la  law 
School  Presently 
Receiving  CUO  Aid 

I  In  Uw  School 
Not  Receiving 
CUO  Aid 

I  Withdrawn 

I  Passing  Bar 

I  Falling  Bar 

IMS 

i 

161  (/ 

151 

131 

84 

0 

0 

8 

69 

7 

1969 

448 

444 

400 

292 

2 

0 

8 

176 

30 

1970 

212 

197 

191 

130 

0 

0 

61 

83 

10 

1971 

221 

210 

207 

137 

0 

0 

70 

61 

3 

1972 

217 

213' 

210 

141 

0 

0 

69 

65 

5 

1973  , 

233 

229 

£10 

ICO 

158 

0 

0 

60 

53 

8 

1974  ' 

225 

225 

9 1  a 
219 

160 

0 

0 

59 

53 

6 

1975 

251 

244 

ZJ4 

tec 

156 

O 

0 

52 

46 

12 

1971 

220 

216 

146 

0 

10 

36 

Z 

N/A 

1977 

220 

208 

197 

N/A 

152 

2 

47 

N/A 

N/A 

1975 

.  217 

213 

203 

N/A 

159 

7 

36 

N/A 

N/A 

1979 

224 

222 

214 

N/A 

206 

7 

6 

N/A 

N/A 

*  tout 

2.850 

2,722 

2,629 

1,405 

523  ■ 

26 

652 

698 

81 

J/  December  1979  Data  Report  froa  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity. 
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Table  3 

Ethnic  Composition  of  CLEO  Participants  in 
Academic  Year  1981-82  1/ 


Blacks 

Chicanos 

Puerto  Rlcans 

Other  Hispanic  Americans 

Asian  Americans  » 

American  Indians 

Caucasians 

Others 

TOTAL 


# 

301 
139 

52 
.  8 

14 
3 

13 

20 
550 


T 


54.7 
25.1 
9.5 
1.5 
.2.5 
.5 
.  2.4 
3.6 
99.8 


T]   Oata  ootalned  from  program  files. 
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To  the  extent  that  the  ultimate  raison  d'etre  of  any  affirmative 
admission  program  in  law  schools  is  to  increase  access  to  the  decision- 
making process  of  both  the  private  and  governmental-  sectors  by  memoers  of 
disadvantaged  groups,  the  career  patterns  of  successful  graduates  of  these 
programs  may  fce  the  most  significant  measure  of  affirmative  admissions. 
The  table  below  shows  CLEO  graduates  career  .patterns  from  the  above  noted 
survey.  r 

Table  4 

Career  Patterns  of  CLEO  Participants  1968-1975 

JUOICIAL/EOUCATIONAL 

Judgeships   8 

Elected  Officials  *   1 

Judicial  Law  Clerks  \  *  .  .  3 

Judge  Advocates  General  Corps  (Military)  ^   3 

PUBLIC  SECTOR 

Education   21 

Assistant  Prosecutors    3 

City  Attorneys  /   11 

State  District  Attorneys    10 

Federal  Agencies    37 

Legal  Services   43 

Municipal  Government    8 

Puolic  Defenders  (State  &  Federal)    11 

Public  Interest  Organizations    6 

State  Government  ♦   28 

\  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

Congressional  Aides    13 

Corporate  Practice  (Litigation)  ,  .......  22 

Corporations,  Banks,  Insurance  Companies, 

Accounting  firms,  et.  al  .    (Administration).  5 

Entrepreneur  (Owner  of  a  Real  Estate  firm)    1 

Law  Clerk  •  2 

Partner  in  a  Law  Firm  (3  or  more  partners  in  firm}  17 

private  Practice  (Sole  practitioner  or  partnership)    57 

Staff  Attorney  in  a  Law  Firm  .  8 

Total  305 

•v 

SOURCE:  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity;  Survey  was  conducted  in 
1978  and  includes  a  sample  of  CLEO  law  graduates  from  1971-1978. 
The  survey  represents  about  49%  of  the  1,410  graduates. 
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Current  Analytic  Activities: 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  required  an  annual  report  on  tne 
HEA  Title  IX  programs^  Including  Part  0.  The  first  study  focused  only 
upon  1978  while  the  Second  report  was  combined  for  tne  years  1979  and 
1980.  This  report  requirement  was  removed  in  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Oat*: 

Program  files,  Division  of  Training  and  facilities,  Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education* 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  "A  Study  of  Specific  Federally  Funded  Graduate 
Education  Programs,"  February  1978. 

Council  of  Legal  Education  Opportunity,  "CLEO  Fellows  Academic  and  8ar 
Performance  Oata:    An  Abstract,"  Summer  1978. 

U.S.  Department  of  Education  "A  Report  on  Specific  Federally  Funded  Gradu- 
ate Education  Programs  1978  to  1980"  (The  Secretary's  Report  to  Congress  on 
Title  IX  of  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended)  January  1981. 

Oata  from  Council  onj Legal  Education  Opportunity,  Oecemoer  197$. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 


Contact:    Lou  Venuto,  2*5-2347. 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:    Rooert  H.  Berls,  245-8281. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

t 

Program  Hame: 

Graduate  and  Professional  Study  Program!/  (CFOA  No.  84.094) 


Legislation: 


HEA  of  1965,  Title  IX,  Parts  A,B,C,  and  0; 
as  amended  by  the  HEA  of  1980,  Parts  A  and  B. 


Funding  History:  Year 

1981 
1982 
1983  . 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Authorization 

$110,000,000  2/ 
14,000,000  ?/ 
14,000,000  7/ 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1985 

Appropriation 

$12,000,0001/ 

8,640,000 
None  Requested 


The  overall  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide,  through  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  a  program  of  grants  to  assist  1n  making  available  the 
benefits  of  post-baccal aureate  education  to  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents who  demonstrate  financial  need.  There  are  two  parts  to  this  program: 
l)the  Institutional  Grant  Program  (Part  A)  provides  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  enable  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  maintain,  strength- 
en, and  improve  the  quality  of  graduate  and  professional  programs  leading  to 
an  advanced  degree  (other  than  a  medical  degree)  Including  public  service 
education  and  to  strengthen  undergraduate  programs  when  it  is  determined 
that  strengthened  undergraduate  programs  win  contribute  to  the  purposes  of 
Title  IX-A;  2)  The  Graduate  and  Professional  Fellowship  Program  (Part 
B)  provides  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  support  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  and  professional  study  to  students  who  demonstrate 
financial  need.  Fellowships  are  awarded  to  -support  students  in  three 
categories: 


ERJC 


1/  The  Education  Amendments  (P.L.  96-374)  of  1980  provide  for  a  new  Part  B 
— ■  of  Title  IX  of  HEA  of  1965.  The  new  Part  B  voids  and  replaces  the 
old  Part  B  (Graduate/Professional  Education  Opportunities  Program), 
"Fart  C  (Public  Service  Fellowships),  and  Part  D  (Domestic  Mining  and 
Mineral  and  Mineral  Fuel  Conservation  Fellowships)  and  reconstitutes 
them  into  a  single  program,  Fellowships  for  Graduate  and  Professional 
Study.  For  Information  on  each  program  prior  to  FY  1981  see  the  ED 
Annual  Evaluation  Report  for  FY  1981. 
II  Part  A  *was  authorized  at  $50,000,000  while  Part  B  was  authorized  at 
$60,000,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  consolidated  Part  B, 
Section  (e),   1t  1s   required  that  at  least  as 

service  fellowships,  mining 
spent  1n   FY  1979  for  each 
Public  Service,  $2  million; 


each  year  on  public 
fellowships  as  was 
3/  G*P0P,  $10  million; 

were  rescinded. 
4/  Authorization  1s  for 
Institutional  Grants 
of  1981. 


much  money  be  spent 
fellowships  and  6*<>0P 
of  these  categories. 
Mining  program  funds 


Part  B  fellowships  only.  Authority  for  Part  A 
was   repealed  by  the  Omnibus  Reconduction  Act 
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(1)  6raduate  and  Professional  Opportunity  Fellowships  (G*P0P)  awarded  to 
Individuals  from  groups,  particularly  minorities  and  women,  who  are 
underrepresented  1n  graduate  or  professionaj  study;  . 

(2)  Public  Service  Education  Fellowships,  awarded  to  ind+yiduals  who 
plan  to  begin  or  continue  a  career  1n  public  service; 

(3)  Domestic  Mining  and  Mineral  and  Mineral  Fuel  Conservation  Fellow- 
ships, awarded  to  Individuals  who  plan  to  begin  advanced  study  in 
domestic  mining  and  mineral  and  mineral  fuel  conservation,  including 
oil,  gas,  coal,  oil  shale,  and  uranium'. 

Program  Operations:  ^ 

The  Graduate  and 'Professional  Study  Program  is  a  small  discretionary  grant 
program.  Awards  are  made  annually  on  a  competitive  basis  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  who  apply  directly  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
Institutional  applications  for  Institutional  grant  and  fellowship  monies 
are  reviewed  and  rated  (in  accordance  with  specified  criteria"  for  each 
program)  by  panels  of  academic  experts  chosen  from  institutions . of  higher 
education. 

Al locations  of  fellowships  are  then  made  to  successful  applicant  institu- 
tions that,  in  turn,  award  the  fellowships  to  qualified  students.  In 
accordance  with  the  statutory  requirement,  no  grants  may  be  made  of  less 
than  $75,000  to  any  institution.  The  minimum  award,  however,  of  less  than 
$75,000  not  apply  where  the  grant  is  made  to  support  continuation  fellowships 
only.  This  requirement,  was'  waived  completely  in  the  FY  1981  and  FY  1982 
appropriations  language. 

Eligible  college  graduates  apply  for  fellowships  directly  to  institutions 
that  have  received  allocations  of  fellowships.  The  student  must  meet  all 
the  Institutional  eligibility  requirements  for  admission  into  one  of  the 
approved  graduate  or  professional  programs  for  which  the  institution  awards 
fellowships.  In  FY  1982,  fellowship  stipends  are  awarded  based  on  financial 
need  up  to  a  maxlmim  of  $4,500-  per  12-month  period.  An  institutional  allow- 
ance of  $3,900  per  year  1s  provided  for  each  fellow- en  rolled  1n  the  program. 
Fellows  must  be  full-time  students  and  ordinarily  cannot  have  the  fellow- 
ships renewed  beyond  a  36-month  time  period. 

Program  Scope: 

The  first  grants  were  awarded  under  the  new  consolidated  program  in  Fiscal 
Year  1981.  Part  A  funds  were  available  Tor  institutional  support  only  1n 
conjunction  with  the  G*P0P  fellowships.  Those  funds  were  specifically  de-^ 
slgnated  ts  help  identify  and  to  place  undergraduate  students  on  a  compet- 
itive basis  in  the  programs  which  lead  to  their  employment  in  an  appropriate 
graduate  or  professional  career,  and  to  encounge  <nter-institutional  and 
community  cooperation  in  such  areas  as  recruitment  and  retention.  Of  the 
$10,000,000  available  for  G*P0P,  $227,000  was  set-aside  for  institutional 
grants  under  Part  A.  Approximately  16  institutions  received  awards  ranging 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 
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Table  1 
S*POP 

1 

Fellowships  1n  Academic/Professional  Areas 
FY  1981 


Total /X 

B 

H 

NA 

AA 

HW 

Engineering 

178 
(16X) 

65 

(37X) 

41 

(24X) 

1 

(.5X) 

9 

/  f  mi  \ 

(5X) 

62 

(35X) 

Physical  Sciences 

219 
(20X) 

82 

(37X) 

37 

(17X) 

3 

(•IX) 

14 
(6X) 

83 

(37X) 

Life  Sciences 

157 
(14X) 

65 

(41X) 

31 

(20X) 

8 

(5X) 

16 

(10%) 

37 

(24X) 

Social  Sciences 

136 
(12X) 

72 

(53X) 

33 

(24X) 

10 
(7X) 

2  " 

(ixo 

19 

(14X) 

Human1t1es/F1ne  Arts 

19 

(») 

13 

(68X) 

3 

(16X) 

2 

(11%) 

0 

1 

(5X) 

Psychol  ogy 

67 
(6X) 

45 

(67X) 

13 

(19X) 

2 

(3X) 

3 

(4X) 

4 

(6X) 

Law 

177 
(16X) 

121 
(68X) 

42 

(24X) 

6 

(3X) 

4 

(2X) 

4 

(2X) 

Business 

64 
(6X) 

42 
(66X) 

2 

(3X) 

3 

(5X) 

2 

(3X) 

15 

(24X) 

Education 

27 

(2%)  . 

♦ 

15 
(55%) 

6 

(22X) 

.6 
(22X) 

0 

0 

B   -  Blacks 

H   -  H1  spanks 

NA  -  Native  Americans 

AA  -  Asian  Americans 

MW  -  Majority  Women 
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X  of  Total 

50 
20 

4 

5 
21 

^rcox 
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The  remainder  of  the  $10,000,000  was  awarded  to  115  institutions  to  support 
521  new  and  664  continuing  6*P0P  fellowships.  The  Fiscal  Year  1982  appro- 
priation of  $8,600,000  was  awarded  to  110  colleges  and  universities  to 
support  372  new  fellowships  and  650  continuation  fellowships  during  1982- 
83. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress;  Q 

Ho  formal  study  of  these  programs  has  been  undertaken.  However,  available 
data  from  the  three  fellowship  programs  indicate  that  they  are  well  tar- 
geted on  fellowship  recipients.  Of " the  total  G*P0P  participants  in  FY 
1981,  51.3  percent  were  female,  50.0  percent  were  Black,  20.0  percent 
were  Hispanic,  5  percent  were  Asian-American,  and  4  percent  were  Native 
American.  {See  Table  1)  Fifty  percent  of  the  1981  fellowships  were  awarded 
to  students  enrolled  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  Engineering  and  Life 
Sciences. 

In  the  Public  Service  Program,  128  fellows  completed  the  degree  programs  and 
16?  were  continuing  as  students  in  1977-78.  Of  the  1976-77  fellows,  141 
secured  employment  in  a  public  service  related  position.  Twenty-two  fellows 
found  employment  in  unrelated  areas,  usually  with  profit-making  organlzatlns. 
The  emphasis  on  educating  practitioners  is  seen  in  that  155  fellows  were 
reported  to  have  participated  in  an  internship,  while  only  34  were  reported 
to  have  engaged  in  research. 

An  Evaluability  Assessment  (EA)  of  6*P0P  has  been  completed.  The  EA  has 
produced:  1)  a  more  definitive  agreed-on  program  description  including 
objectives,  activities,  and  anticipated  outcomes,  2)  ^  set  of  possible 
measures  of  program  performance,  and  3)  options  for  improving  the  manage- 
ment and  evaluation  of  the  program. 

Current  Analytic  Activities:  * 

None 

Sources  of  Data: 

Program  files, -Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

■Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Graduate  Professional  Opportunities 
Program,"  the  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  CA,  July 
1981. 

U.S.  Department  of  Education,  "A  Report  On  Specific  Federally  Funded 
Graduate  Education  Programs  1978  to  1980"  (The  Secretary's  report  to 
Congress  on  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended) 
January  1981. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Louis  Venuto,  (202)  245-2347. 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  Berls,  (202)  245-8281. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Ful bright-Hays  Program   (CFOA   Nos.   R4.019 , 

Legislation: 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.    Section  102(b)(6),  Public  Law 
87-256;  as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-565; 
Public  Law  89-698. 

Funding  History: 


84.020,    84.021  ,  84.022) 
Expiration  Hate: 
None 


Year 

Authori zation 

Appropriation 

1964 

y 

•    $  1,500,'000 

1965 

1,500,000 

1966 

2,000,000 

1967 

3,000,000 

1968 

•  3,000,000 

1969 

3,000,000 

1970 

2,430,000 

1971 

830,000 

1972 

1 ,323,000 

1973 

1,360,000 

1974 

1,360,000 

1975 

2,700,000 

1976 

2,700,000 

1977 

3,000,000 

1978 

3,000,000 

1979 

3,000,000 

1980 

3,000,000 

1981 

6,200,000 

1982 

4,800,000 

1983 

1,547,000  (est.) 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  promote  and  strengthen  the  capability 
of  American  education  in  those  modern  foreign  languages,  area  studies  and 
global  issues  where  there  is  greatest  need  to  improve  American  under- 
standing. This  program  supports  group  projects  and  fellowships  in  foreign 
countries  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  United  States  schools, 
colleges,  "and  universities  to  improve  their  skill  in  languages  and  increase 
their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  these  countries.  The  program  also 
supports  visits  by  foreign  educators  to  the  United  States  to  improve  foreign 
language  training  and  international  and  intercultural  education  in  United 
States  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

T7  Indefinite,  does  not  have  specific  money  authorization. 
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Program  Operations; 

Programs  funded  under  Section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Ful bright-Hays  Act 
provide  opportunities  to  individuals  fbr  first-nahd  experiences  in  the 
locales  of  their  respective  specialization  a/eas.  Specifically,  faculty 
and  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships  are  provided  for  updating 
afid  extending  research  knowledge,  and  maintaining  and  improving  language 
skills.  The  program  also  supports  .group  projects  abroad  for  research  and 
training,  and  curriculum  consultant  services  by  foreign  educators  to  improve 
foreign  languages,  area  studies  and  intercul tural  education  in  U.S.  schools 
and  colleges.  Special  bi-lateral  Projects  provide  for  the  exchange  of 
experts  for  those  countries  with  which  bi-laberal  agreements  are  signed. 
These  exchanges  are  intended  to  improve  the  U.S.,  capacity  for  teaching 
the  languages  and  cultures  of  those  countries. 

Programs  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies  funded  by  this  program 
have  four  major  purposes:  (1)  to  increase  the  Nation's  pool  of  trained 
specialists  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies,  (2)  to  provide  inservice 
training  to  upgrade  and  update  the  professional  knowledge  and  skills  of 
specialists  1n  foreign  languages  area  studies,  (3)  to  increase  the  knowledge 
about  other  nations  and  cultures,  particularly  those  of  the  non-western 
.world;  and  (4)  develop  curricula  and  instructional  materials  in  foreign 
language  and  area  studies  needed  by  educational  institutions,  government, 
and  business. 

•Program  Scope: 
The  Fiscal  Year  1982  appropriation  of  $4.8  million  for  this  program 
supported  $9  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships,  20  group  pro- 
jects abroad,  12  foreign  curriculum  consultant  grants  and  42  faculty  re- 
search  fellowships.  Twelve  bilateral  projects  with*  Israel,  Italy,  India, 
Pakistan,  Korea,  and  the  Peoples'   Republic   of   China  were  also  funded. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

An  early  1 970 *s  review  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs 
in  the  U.S.  demonstrated  that  adequate  opportunities  for  research  and 
study  abroad  are  critical  to  improving  the  quality  of  foreign  area  special- 
ists' training.  Over  85  percent  of  the  specialists  included  in  the  survey 
reported  a  need  to  increase  opportunities  for  studying  language  in  its 
natural  setting.  While,  in  absolute  terms,  there  has  been  substantial 
growth  in  the  numbers  of  specialists  with  some  overseas  experience,  the 
survey  reveals  that  on  the  average  the  depth  of  experience  abroad  is  in- 
adequate. Furthermore,  although  specialists  have  studied  in  a  wide  range 
of  countries,  the  research  of  a  majority  of  the  specialists  has  been  clus- 
tered in  a  small  number  of  countries.  In  brief,  a  few  countries  are  over- 
studied,  relatively  speaking,  while  a  large  number  are  understudied.  1/ 

( 

II  Language  and  Area  Studies  Review.  Richard  Lambert  (published  in  August 
1973  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  aad  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council). 
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The  Ful bright-Hays  programs  therefore  provide  -a  resource  for  training 
specialists  in  underemphasized  areas  and  'for  helping  improve  the  caliber  < 
of  training  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies  through  research  and  study 
aoroad. 

The  Ful bright-Hays  program  is  directly  and  significantly  affected 
by  the  drastic  changes  in  exchange  rates  and  international  prices  over  the 
past  decade*  A  staff  study  analyzed  changes  in  exchange  rates,  inter- 
national prices  and  purchasing  power  of  U.S.  dollars.  The  data  show  that 
exchange  rates,  or  the  cost  of  foreign  currencies,  actually  decreased  by 
2.7  percent  during  1971 -77.  However,  price  levels  abroad  increased  by 
98.5  percent  during  the  same  period.  The  combined  effect  of  these  two 
factors  was  an  82.7  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  program  operations 
abroad.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  10.5  percent  annual  rate  of  inflation  ih- 
foreign  countries  compared  with  the  6.7  percent  domestic  inflation.  In- 
creases in  U.S.  inflation  since  that  time  have  aggravated  tnis  problem. 

Current  Anjftytic  Activities:  (  

The  Ful bright-Hays  programs  have  been  examined  in  light  or  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President's  Commission  of  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies.  These  recommendations,  which  are  included  in  the 
Commission's  report  entitled  Strength  Through  Wisdom>  call  for  significant 
increases  in  foreign  language  instruction  and  international  education 
programming  in  the  United  States. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Data.  Information  collected  in  other  reports  listed  under 
Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  also  relevant  for 
the  Ful bright-Hays  Program. 

Language  and  Area  Studies  Review ,  Richard  D.  Lambert  (published  in 
August  1973  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council). 

Changes  in  Purchasing  Power  of  International  Education  Appropriations, 
Technical  Paper,  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting,  and  Evaluation,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  September  1978. 

Strength  Through  Wisdom:  A  Critique  of  U.S.  Capability,  a  Report  to 
the  President  by  the  President 's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
1979. 


Table  1 


FOREIGN  AREA  ANO  LANGUAGE 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 


U.S.  CITIZENS 

Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  Abroad 

"    awards,  1981-82  151 
Number  of  countries  they  went  to  51 
Number  of  all  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research 
awards,  1964-81  Inclusive  2,167 

Faculty  Research  Abroad  awards  1981-82  49 

Number  of  countries  they  went  to  25 
Number  of  all  Faculty  Research  Abroad 

awards,  1964-81  Inclusive  930 


Group  Projects  Abroad  participants,  1981-82  984 

Number  of  countries  they  went  to  20 

Number  of  projects  supported  38 
Number  of  all  Group,  Projects  Abroad 
participants,  1964-81  Inclusive  11,759 

Seminar  Abroad  participants,  1981-82  176 

Number  of  countries  they  went  to  6 

Number  of  projections  supported  10 
Number  of  all  Seminars  Abroad 
participants,  1964-81  Inclusive 
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FOREIGN  NATIONALS 

Curriculum  Consultant  awards,  1981-82  15 
Number  of  countries  they  came  from  14 
Number  of  all  grants  to  Curriculum  Consultants 
1964-81  Inclusive  .  286 
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FOREIGN  AREA  AND  LANGUAGE  TRAINING 
Grants  Awarded;  By  Country  and  Area:    FY  1964-80  and  FY  198ll/ 


* 

WORLD  AREA 

GRANTS  TO  U.S. 

CITIZENS 

Grants  to 
Foreign 
Nationals 

Doctoral  Disser- 
tation Research 

Faculty 
Research 

Group 

Projects!/ 

Seminars!/ 

Curriculum 
Consultants 

i 

FY 
64-80 

FY 
81 

FY 
64-80 

FY 
81 

FY 
64-80 

FY 
81 

FY  ' 
64-80 

FY 
81 

FY 
64-80 

FY 
81 

211 

21 

60 

"  4 

1,114(58) 

102(7) 

59 

5 

LATIN  AMERICA 

329 

21 

91 

5 

665(32) 

84(5) 

20(1) 

74 

1 

EAST  ASIA  &  PACIFIC 

517 

44 

184 

14 

1,400(59) 

203(6) 

20(1) 

73(4) 

34 

4 

WESTERN  EUROPE 

162 

7 

155 

4 

383(19) 

11(1) 

44(3) 

27(2) 

42 

1 

EASTERN  EUROPE 

298 

26 

199 

14 

2,166(76) 

305(5) 

21 

1 

NEAR  EAST  AND 
SOUTH  ASIA 

399 

32 

192 

8 

5,047(261) 

279(14) 

65(4) 

56(3) 

41 

3 

WORLD  TOTAL 

2,016 

151 

881 

49 

10,775(505) 

984(38) 

129(8) 

1 

176(10) 

271 

15 

\jy  All  1981  figure*  are  for  grants  or  funds  obligated  through  September  30,  1981  for  the  1981-82  academic  year. 
21  Figures  1n  parentheses  Indicate  the  number  of  group  projects  and  seminars  funded. 
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Funds  to  support  these  programs  are  derived  from  two  sources:  Section 
102  (o)  (6)  of  the  Ful  bright -Hays  Act  and  Public  Law  -  83-480.)  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Section 
104  (b)  (20  and  (3).  The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  expenditures 
by  program  from  the  two.  funding  sources  for  1981-82. 


Ful bright-Hays 
dollars 

Doctoral  Dissertation 

Research  Abroad  $2,146,500 
Faculty  Research  Abroad  840,000 
Group  Projects  Abroad  2,029,963 
Seminars  Abroad  642,000 
Foreign  Curriculum  Consultants  214,564 


P. I.  480 
foreign  currency 

S  - 

764,718 
123,935 


TOTAL 


$5,873,027 


$888,653 


Total 


$2,146,500 
840,000 
2,794,681 
765,935 
214,564 

$6,761,680 


EXCHANGES  BY  AREA 
(Number  of  new  grants  awarded,  1981-82)1/ 


U.S. 

Foreign 

grantees 

grantees 

to 

from 

Africa 

127 

5 

Latin  America 

130 

1 

East  Asia  and  Pacific 

334 

4 

Western  Europe 

'  49 

1 

Eastern  Europe 

345 

1 

-Near  East  and  South  Asia 

375  ^ 

_3 

TOTAL 

1 ,360  V 

.  15 

]/  All  1981  figures  are  for  grants  or  funds  obligated  through  September  30, 
1980,  for  the  1981-82  academic  year. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 
Contact:    Mr.  Kenneth  D.  Whitehead,  245-9691 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8281. 
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Program  Name;  1 

Language  Training  and  Area  Studies  (CFOA  Nos.  84.015,  84.016,  84.017) 
Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 


National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
Title  VI;  Public  Law  85-864;  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  87-344;  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
88-210;  Public  Law  88-665;  by  Public  Law  89-698; 
Public  Law  90-575;    Public  Law  92-318/,  Public 
Law  94-482;  .Public  Law  95-43,  Public  Law  94-482; 
transferred  to  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  by  Public  Law  96-374. 


September  30,  1985 


Funding  History;  Year 

1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
-  1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


Author!  zatlon 

$  8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
13,000,000 
14,000,000 
16,000,000 
18,000,000  • 
16,050,000 
30,000,000 
38,500,000 
38,500,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
57,500,000 
30,600,000 
30,600,000 


Appropriation 

$    3, 41 6, 000 

7,300,000 

6,554,000 

8,000,000 

7,970,000 

8,000,000 
13,000,000 
14,000,000 
15,800,000 
15,700,000 
15,450,000 
13,002,000 

7,170,000 
13,940,000 
12,500,000 
11,333,000 
11  ,300,000 
13,300,000 
14,650,000 
15,000,000 
17,000,000 
17,000,000 
21 ,800}000 
19,200,000 

8,767,000  (est.) 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goal  of  this  program  Is  to  support  programs  and  activities  that 
develop  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  U.S.  students  and  scholars  1p  modern 
foreign  languages  and  area  studies,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  lesser 
known  non-Western  areas  of  the  world.  The  program  awards  grants  and  contracts 
for  advanced  international  studies  centers,  fellowships,  exemplary  pro- 
grams, research.  The  authorization  for  international  understanding  projects, 
formally  and  funded  under  this  program,  was  repealed  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  Specifically,  the  Education  Department  funds 
programs  designed  to:  strengthen  U.S.  institutions1  teaching,  research  and 
dissemination  activities  in  modern  foreign  languages  and  area  international 
studies;  Increase  the  understanding  -of  the  U.S.  business  and  legal  com- 
munities, Federal,  State  and  local  government  and  all  U.S.  citizens  about 
the  cultures,  actions,  and  policies  of  other  nations;  and  increase  and 
strengthen  the  pool  of  trained  international  specialists  who  constitute  an 
Important  national  resource  1n  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Four  major 
programs  are  supported  under  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

—  Advanced  International  Study  Centers:  Grants  are  awarded  on  a  two  or 
three  year  cycle  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  or  consortia  of 
such  Institutions,  to  establish  and  operate  centers  which  contribute 
significantly  to  the  ^rational  Interest  through  advanced  research  and 
training,  by  employing  scholars  in  disciplines  related  to  a  geographic 
concentration,  and  by  maintaining  important  library  collections.  Con- 
tinuation awards  are  based  '  on  the  availability  of  funds.  Centers 
focusing  on  a  single  world  area  offer  instruction  in  two  or  more  of 
that  area's  principal  languages,  as  well  as  in  other  disciplines,  1n 
order  to  assist  1n  the  development  of  expertise  1n  that  particular 
world  area.  Awards  are  made  1n  each  world  area  category  to  centers 
having  a  combination  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  Instruction,  as 
well  as  to  those  offering  only  undergraduate  training. 

—  Undergraduate  International  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies:  Grants 
are  awarded  on  a  twoyear  cycle  to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  or 
on  a  three-year  cycle  to  consortia  of  such  Institutions,  to  establish 
Instructional  programs  1n  international  studies  and  foreign  languages. 
Non-profit  agencies  and  organizations  receive  funding  for  projects  which 
will  make  an  espedal-ly  significant  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
undergraduate  Instruction. 

—  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  Fellowships  Program:  Academic-year 
fellowships  are  awarded  for  graduate  students  in  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages and  area  studies.  In  addition,  intensive  summer  language  train- 
ing fellowships  are  funded.  The  grants  are  made  to  Institutions  of 
higher^education. 

Research:  Grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
organizations,  and  Individual's  to  support  surveys  and  studies  to  det- 
ermine the  need  for  Increased  or  improved  Instruction  1n  modern  foreign 
languages,  and  area  and  International  studies,  or  to  develop  more 
effective  methods  or  specialized  materials  for  such  training. 


Program  Operations: 

The  prpgraras  are  discretionary  grants  and  forward  funded*  All  new 
proposals  are  reviewed  by  nonfederal  readers  who  make  recommendations  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  which  makes  the  final  'selection  of  grant 
recipients.  Grants  under  the  Centers,  International  Studies,  and  Research 
programs  may -exceed  12  months. 

This  program  was  first  funded 'in  1959.  Since  that  time,  more  than 
$320,385,000  in  appropriated  funds  has  been  used  to  support  a  variety  of 
activities  to  strengthen  and  improve  this  country's  foreign  language  and 
international  studies  capabilities  and  has.  contributed  to  an  increased 
awareness  of  international  Issues  among  the  American  people. 

Program  Scope 

In  FY  1982,  90  Advanced  Centers  will  be  supported  in  the  second  year 
of  a  two-year  award  cycle  at  an  average  cost  pf  $113,333*  Approximately 
700  FLAS  fellowships,  Including  summer  fellowshtps,  will  be  awarded  at  an 
average  cost  of  $8,500  each.  The  undergraduate  international  studies 
programs  wil<l  support  33  continuation  projects  and  10  new  projects  each 
averaging  $44,000.  The  research  program  will  make  2$  grants  at  an  average 
cost  each  of  approximately  $41  .,000. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

An  early  1970's  review  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs 
in  the  L.S.  (based  on  a  sample  pf  13,Q00  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
specialists,  of  whom  about  10,000  were  college  or  university  faculty 
memDers)  has  provided  data  on  the  impact  of  the  NOEA  program.  A  sampling 
of  previous  holders  of  NDEA  VI  fellowships  showed  that  almost  all  (89.1%) 
of  the  fellows  used  their  foreign. area  training  in  their  first  job.  Of 
the  Ph.D.  graduates,  99%  were  employed  as  language  and  world  area  special- 
ists. The  survey  also  indicated  that  the  existing  pool  of  specialists  needs 
more  focused  development  1n  certain  aspects  1n  order  to  achieve  an  upgrading 
of  language  skills.  Of  the  world  area  specialists  surveyed,  only  25% 
reported  that  they  could  easily  speak,  read,  and  write  a  language  of  their 
area.  The  study  showed  that  a  major  factor  in  acquiring  and  maintaining 
proficiency  tn  foreign  languages  1s  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  language 
1ft  a  country  where  it  1s  in  regular  use. 

Studies  on  international  and  intercul tural  education  and  new  curricula 
and  Instructional  material's  are  intended  for  use  1n  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  U.S.  The  impact  of  this  program  is  suggested  by  a  materials 
utilization  survey  which  provides  specific  data  or>  Instructional  materials 
for  50  dlfterent  languages  in  82  foreign  language  and  area  studies  programs. 
Results  of  the  survey  show,  for  example,  that  of  24  respondent  Institutions 
engaged  in  teaching  Chinese,  21,  or  88  percent,  were  using  materials 
produced  under  Title  VI  support;  of  17  programs  offering  instruction  in 
Hindi,  100  percent  were  .using  National  Defense  Education  materials;  and 
*6  out  of  7  Arabic  programs  similarly  reported  utilization  of  Title  VI 
supported  materials.  - 
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Table  1 

Summary  of  Awards 

1981  1982  (est, 

ADVANCED  NATIONAL  CENTERS 
No.  of  centers  90  90 

Avg.  cost  per  center  $     116,670  $  113,333 

Centers  $10,500,000  $10,200,000 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  STUDIES 
FELLOWSHIPS 

No-,  of  fellowships  905    '  694 

Average  cost  $        7,980  $  8,500 

Fellowships  $  6,100,000  $  5,900,000 

UNDERGRADUATE  AND  CONSORTIUM 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  PROGRAMS 
No.  of  new  programs  .  33  10 

No.  of  continuation  programs  12  33 

Average  awards  S      44,000-  $  44,000 

Undergraduate  Programs       '.'     S  2,000,000  $  1  ,900,000 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM 
No.  of  awards  30  29 

Average  cost  *       $      40,000  $  41,379 

Research  Program  $1,200,000  $1,200,000 

INTERNATIONAL  UNDER STANDING 
No.  of  awards         ,«  '  36  — 

Average  cost  $      55,555  — 

International  Understanding      S  2,000,000 

TOTAL  all  programs  $21,300,000  $19,200,000 

SOURCE:    Program  Files 


The  Comptroller  General  reported  to  the  Congress  1n  1978  on  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  and  related  areas.  The  report  notes  that -Recipients 
of  Title  VI  program  funds  believe  the  Federal  program  administration  to 
&e  fair  and  effective,  and  that  the  Federal  program  managers  have  made 
important  improvements  in  the  programs  in  the  past  several  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  Comptroller  General  report,  priorities  for  de- 
termining langruage  and  area  studies  fellowship  grants  were  still  based  on 
data  gathered  1n  the  late  1 960 1  s  and  early  1 970 •  s •  Tne  report  observed 
that  since  national  needs  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies  is  difficult 
to  determine  1t  could  not  be  Known  whether  tne  greatest  national  needs 
were  being^met. 

In  the  1981  competition  the  formal  priorities  were  dropped  1n  favor  of 
supporting  institutions  where  3-year  records  showed  successful  placement 
of  students. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  concluded  that  additional  administra- 
tive improvements  were  needed.  The  report  recommended  that  Title  VI  pro- 
gram staff: 

Visit  at  least  once  every  two  years  each  .of  the  80  centers  at 
institutions  of  higher  education  receiving  Title  VI  grants. 

Prepare  and  distribute  to  center  officials  and  other  appropriate 
parties  a  biannual  report  containing  nelpful  "lessons  learned"  as 
gleaned  from  the  reports  submitted  by  each  center  to  the  Department 
of  Education  and  visits  to  centers  by  staff  members  of  tne  Department. 

Provide  feedfc&ck  reports  to. the  centers  at  least  once  a  year  on  their 
reports  to  tne  Department  of  Education. 

Develop  a  system  to  evaluate  tne  effectiveness  of  the  program  provid- 
ing starter  grants  to  new  international  studies  projects. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  ana  International 
Studies  concluded  1n  their',  recent  report  that  "it  will  take  a  major, 
sustained  national  effort  to  raise  American  competence  in  foreign  languages 
to  levels  commensurate  with  our  nation's  needs.*  The  Comnlssion  also 
asserted  that  "International  studies  and  language  training  programs  are 
snaking"  while  at  the  same  time,  "our  needs  for  such  training  are 
intensifying."  The  Commission's  report  arrayed  a  host  of  recommendations 
intended  to  counter  such  declines  and  to  increase  national  competency  in 
foreign  languages  and  international  studies. 
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The  Rand  Corporation,  1n  Its  report  prepared  for  the  Presidents 
Commission,  presented  findings  that  1n  some  areas  support  the  President  s 
Conw1ss1on  conclusions  but  diverge  1n  other  areas.  The  findings  from  the 
Rand  report  that  are  most  pertinent  to  the  Language  Training  and  Area 
Studies  program  are  as  follows: 

o  Study -of  all  languages  at  colleges  and  universities  has  declined 
1  about  10  percent   since  the  1960s,  while  the  study  of  uncommon 

|  languages  has  doubled  1n  the  past  decade  to  a  level   of  60,000 

students  enrolled  1n  colTege  and  university  courses.  Signifi- 
cant shortages  remain,  however. 

\  o  The  number  of  Ph.O.s  awarded  1n  area  studies  has  been  stable  (with 
some  recent  evidence  of  declining  Ph.D.  degree  enrollment);  the 
quantity  of  M.A.s  has  been  Increasing. 

o  It  has  become  harder  to  place  Ph.D.  graduates  1n  recent  years, 
except  for  those  1n  economics,  law,  sociology,  business,  and  other 
professional  skills.  H.A.  placement  has  been  somewhat  easier, 
particularly  for  graduates  of  general  schools  of  International 
affairs.  There  1s  also  potential  demand  for  specialists  1n  such 
emerging  International  fields  as  demography,  energy,  the  environ- 
ment, and  export  related  businesses. 

o  In  other  fields  there  1s  excess  supply,  brought  about  by  the 
saturation  of  the  academic  job  market,  but  the  numbers  of  graduates 
have  declined    very   little^  1n    response  to   fewer  job  openings. 

o  The  decline  1n  demand  1s  not  likely  to  be  compensated  for  by 
government  or  business  employment,  and  may  Imply  the  need  for 
curtailing  admissions  unless  new  sources  of  demand  appear  or  ex- 
isting ones  £re  expanded. 

o  Title  VI  fellowship  funds  should  not  be  used  to  stimulate  general 
levels  of  supply,  but  should  be  allocated  selectively  to  produce 
specialized  skills,  higher  levels  of  competence, -and  needed  skill- 
mixes. 

•The  Rand  report  also  listed  needs  1n  the  program  area: 

o  The  universities  face  a  special  problem  1n  supporting  specialists 
1n  rare  languages  and  the  more  exotic  areas  of  the  world.  The 
demand  for  their  services  1s  small,  but  subject  to  urgent  demand 
from  government  1n  times  of  crisis*. 

o  Increased  fellowship  funds  for  foreign  study  and,  research,  and 
adequate  released  tim'e  for  faculty, 
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o  Acquisition  of  special  library  materials,  which  has  been  impeded 
by  the  loss  of  Ford  Foundation  funding  and  by  mounting  costs  of 
processing; 

o  Maintenance  of  national  research,  exchange  and  training  centers, 
such  as  The  International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  (IREX)  and 
the  American  Research  Center  in  Egypt; 

o  Better  training  1n  spoken  foreign  languages,  particularly  for  use 
in  business,  government  and  personal  contacts* 

The  Rand  Corporation  1s  currently  conducting  a  two-aliased  evaluation 
of  the  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies  Program.  The  recently  completed 
phase  one  report  analyzed  program  management  and  identified  selected 
activities  that  maximize  program  efficiency. 

The  report's  major  findings  are  as  follows: 

Area  Studies  Program  Centers  M 

The  centers  have  traditionally  received  the  bulk  of  Title  VI  funds. 
Most  centers,  however,  have  not  adapted  their  training  to  financial  and 
market  conditions,  but  continue  to  prepare  students  for  research  and  teach- 
ing, and  frequently  emphasize  t^e  humanities  in  their  programs.  Although 
graduates  in  the  humanities  suffer"  the  relatively  highest  levels  of  un- 
employment, centers  have  not  linked  their  programs  to  more  policy-oriented 
programs  or  helped  students  to  identify  and  prepare  for  nonacademic  jobs. 
The  result  is  a  gap  between  center  focus  and  national  need,  as  defined 
by  academic,  government,  and  business  employers.  ] 

The  report  thus  concludes  that  the  program  should  make  the  following 
changes: 

o   adopt  a  more  flexible  definition  of  potential   grant  recipients; 

o  Improve  the  link  between  area  studies  centers  and  professional 
schools; 

o    adopt  a  broader  definition  of  "outreach"  requirements  for  centers; 

o    require  that  on-site  reviews  be  more  thorough; 

*  o,  clarify  the  criteria  for  review  by  awards  panels; 

o  make  a  greater  effort  to  recruit  important  scholars  from  insti- 
tutions that  do  not  apply  for  the  program,  to  be  members  of  review 
panels. 
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Area  Studies  Program:  Fellowships 


The  report  Indicates  that  the  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies 
program  has  not  effectively  Influenced  either  the--  supply  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  specialists.  The  lack  of  proper  Incentives  has  made  the 
Education  Department  unsuccessful  1n  encouraging  language  and  area  studies 
among  students  1n  the  professions,  and  especially  those  1n  high-demand 
disciplines  such  as  economics.  Moreover,  the  rigidity  of  professional 
curricula  makes  /it  difficult  for  students  to  Include  ^nguage  and  area 
studies.  The  report  thus  concludes  that  the  Department  {should  take  the 
fol lowing  actions :  I 

o   determine  trends  1n  employment  of  former  fellowship  holders  and 
assess  the  match  between  training  and  employment; 

o   establish  a  protected  competition  for  advanced  students  of  the 
professions  and  1n  high-demand  disciplines; 

o   establish  saooatlcal  awards  for  mid-career  graduates  to  maintain 
and  improve  skills. 

Undergraduate  International  Studies  Program  I  / 

The  Education  Department  currently  funds  two-year  "start-up*  prof 
jects  to  promote  the  development  of  international  studies  1n  graduate 
or  undergraduate  curricula.  The  report's  findings  on  the  actual  rate 
of  continuation  of  these  projects  is  that  42  percent  were  continued  by 
the  sponsoring  Institution  after  Federal  funding  ended.  This  is  claimed 
to  be  a  much  higher  rate  of  continuation  than  for  other  Federal  programs 
with  a  similar  "start-up11  strategy.  The  report  recommend sjtnat  projects 
Identified  as  successful  in  this  program  become  part  ofA_tQ$  National 
Diffusion  Network  or  that  other  funds  be  set  aside  for  ii sseplnatlon . 


Research  Program 


Although  the  original  intent  of  this  program  was  to  provide  support 
for  the  other  three  program  ccmopnents,  1t  has  not  done  so.  The  research 
program  has  been  a  major  source  of  new  teaching  materials  for  languages 
that  are  not  usually  taught.  It  1s  not  widely  publicized  because  Its 
funds  do  not  support  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  products 
developed  with  those  funds.  The  report  concludes  that  the  Department 
should  take  the  following  actions: 

o    fund  a  dissemination  study  to  determine  tne  demand  for  research 
program  products  and  the  best  ways  of  serving  potential  users; 

o  make  "add-on"  grants  to  prepare  successful  pre-tested  materials 
for  publication; 

o    Increase  support  for  materials  for  area  studies  and  decrease  the 
number  of  language  surveys; 

o   coordinate  the  research  program  with  the  other  Title  VI  program 
components. 
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The  program  staff  began  to  Initiate  corrective  action  on  several  of 
tnese  recommendations  1n  the  1982  competition  for  centers  and  fellowships. 


The  second  pnase  of  this  study,  to  De  completed  early  1n  1983,  will 
analyze  supply  and  demand  trends  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
graduates,  and  assess  the  relationships  between  employment  and  program- 
supported  training. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

Evaluation  of  thg  Foreign  Language  Training  and  Area  Studies  Program, 
Rand  Corporation*,  Santa  Monica ,  Cai  1  fornla.  fhe  ev a  1  ua 1 1  on  1s  scnedu  1  ed 
for  completion  early  1n  1983.  The  management  evaluation  part  of  this 
study  (phase  one)  was  completed  1n  1981.  The  study  seeks  to  Improve  the 
program's  objectives  and  procedures  and  to  provide  a  means  to  better 
allocate  program  funds  by  world  areas  and  languages. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Oata: 


Language  and  Area  Studies  Review,  Richard  0.  Lambert  (published  1n 
August  i 973  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council). 

Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.,  Study  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Related  Areas:    Federal  Support,  Administration,  Need.    September  13, 
1978,  Washington,  D.C. 

Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies  Specialists:    The  Market- 
place and  National  Policy.    (A  report  for  the  President 's  Commissi  on 
on  Foreign   Language   and   International    Studies .)     Sue   E.  Berryman, 
Paul  F.  Langer,   John  Plncus,  and  Richard  H.   Solomon  (Santa  Monica, 
California:    The  Rand  Corporation,  September  1979). 

Strength  Through  Wisdom:    A  Critique  of  U.S.  Capability.    A  Report 
to  the  President  from  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Foreign  Language 
and  International   Studies.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  1979. 

Federal  Support  for  International  Studies:    the  Role  of  NDEA  Title 
IT.    (final  report  for  pnase*  one  of  a  two-part  study  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of   Education )   Lorraine  M.   McDonnel 1    and    others .  Rand 
Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California,  May  1981. 

Program  Files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 
For  further  Information  aoout  program  operations, 

Contact:    Kenneth  0.  Whitehead,  245-9691. 
For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8281. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Cooperative  Education  Program  (CFOA  No.  84.055) 
Legislation; 

-  Authorization:    Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Title  VIII),  Public  Law  89-329,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  90-575,  October  16,  1968;  and 
Public  Law  92-318,  June  23,  1972;  and  Public 
Law  94-482,  October  12, 
96-374,  October  3,  1980 
35,  August  13,  1981  and 
August  13,  1981. 


1976,  and  Public  Law 
and  Public  Law  97- 
Publlc  Law  97-35, 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


Authorization 
1/ 

$10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
14,000,000 
16,500,000 
22,500,000 
28,000,000 
28,000,000 
35,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 


Expiration  Hate: 
September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 

$  1  ,540,000 
1,600,000 
1  ,700,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
-  10,750;000 
12,250,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
23,000,000 
14,400,000 
No  Funds  Requested 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

To  stimulate  the  development  of  cooperative  education  programs,  dis- 
cretionary grants  are  provided  to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  com- 
binations of  such  Institutions  and  1n  some  circumstances,  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations.  Cooperative  Education  pro- 
grams are  developed  1n  conjunction  with  public  and  private  employers 
provide  work  experiences  for  students  either  concurrent  or 
with  periods  of  academic  study.  Work  experiences  relate  to 
career  or  academic  objectives  and  also  provide  earnings 
may  use  to.help  meet  the  costs  of  postsecondary  education. 


to 

alternating 
a  student's 
which  a  student 


1/  One  percent  of  the  College  Work  Study  appropriation  was  authorized  to  be 
"*  used  1n  support  of  Copperatlve  Education  program  at  higher  education 
institutions. 
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Four  categories  of  grants  are  provided: 

1.  Artnini strati  on  grants  -  projects,  generally  focusing  on  a  single 
department  or  cluster  of  departments  1n  air"  Institution  of  higher 
education,  to  develop  and  carry  out  cooperative  education  programs 
and  to  strengthen  and  expand  linkages  with  employers  (and  local 
high  school  cooperative  education  programs). 

2.  Demonstration  and  exploration  grants  -  large  projects  to  help 
Institutions  plan  and  initiate  institution-wide  cooperative  educa- 
tional approaches  to  postsedondary  programs  of  study. 

3.  Researcn  grants  -  projects  to  collect,  study  and  disseminate 
I  information  on  cooperative  education  programs  and  practices. 

4.  Training  grants  -  projects  to  provide  program  directors, 
faculty  and  professionals  1n  business  with  information  on  how  to 
administer  and  expand  their  cooperative  education  programs. 

Program  Operations: 

Under  Section  802  of  Title  VIII,  administration  grants  are  awarded 
to  Institutions.  Individual  units  of  an  Institution  -are  eligible  for  a 
maximum  of  five  years  of  support.  An  award  to  an  individual  institution 
m^y  not  exceed  $325,000  in  any  one  year.  In  the  case  .of  a  consortium  of 
institutions,  the  maximum  award  1a  one  year  is  $250,000  times  the  number 
of  institutions  1n  the  consortium.  Further  restrictions  on  amount  of 
awards  are:  (1)  the  first  year's  grant  for  a  unit  may  not  exceed  100 
percent  of  total  administrative  costs  of  the  project,  (2)  the  second  year's 
grant  for  a  unit  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  sucn  cost,  (3)  the  third 
yefer's  grant  for  a  unit  may  not  exceed  30  percent  of  suctv  cost,  (,4)  the 
fourth  year's  grant  for  a  unit  may  not  exceed  60  percent  of  such  cost,  and 
(5)  the  fifth  year's  grant  for  a  unit  may  not  exceed  30  percent  of  such 
cost.  Funds  may  not  be  used  as  compensation  for  student  employment. 
Salaries  and  other  administrative  expenses  for  cooperative  education  admin- 
istrators are  payable  from  grant  funds. 

Institutions  receiving  second,  third,  fourth,  *nd.f1ftn  year  admin- 
istration grants  for  specific  individual  units  are  required  to  provide  10, 
20,  40,  and  70  percent  of  administration  costs  for  those  respective  years. 
In  addition,  program  regulations  require  each  administration  grant  recipient 
to  spend  during  the  grant  year  not  less  than  it  spent  for  cooperative 
education  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  in  wnlch  it  received  program 
funds. 

An  institution  of  higher  education  1s  responsible  for  assigning  tne 
student  to  a  joo  relevant  to  his  academic  program  and  providing  supervision 
during  the  work  period.  The  Institution  evaluates,  with  employer  Input, 
tne  student's  job  performance  and  in  most  cases  awards  academic  credit 
for  tne  work  experience.  Cooperative  education  is  an  academic  program 
and  credit  1s  recorded  on  the  transcript. 
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Under  Section  803  of  Title  VIII,  grants  are  made  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  other  non-profit  organizations  to  conduct  worksnops 
and  other  learning  activities,  to  train  persons  1n  tne  planning,  establish- 
ing, a<m1n1strat1on,  and  coordination  of  cooperative  education"  programs. 

Under  Section  803  of  Title  VIII,  grants  are  also  made  to  non-profit 
organizations  and  higher  education  institutions  to  conduct  research  Into 
methods  of  developing,  Improving,  and  promoting  the  use  of  programs  of 
cooperative  education  1n  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1979,  grants  were  made  for  the  first  time -for  large, 
comprehensive  co-op  projects.  The  Cooperative  Education  Program  administers 
Cooperative  Education]  projects  funded  by  the  Secretary  to  demonstrate  or 
explore  the  feasibility  or  value  of  Innovative  methods  of  copperative 
education  designed  to  expand  student  enrollment  and  discover  more  effective 
structures  for  developing  school-wide  programs.  Successful  projects  will 
serve  as  examples  to  similar  schools  of  the  most  beneficial  approach 
for  providing  a  cooperative  education  program  at  all  collegiate  levels 
open  to  students  in  all  fields. 

Program  Scope: 

In  1970,  there  were  only  195  cooperative  education  programs  in  the 
country.  By  1979,  the  number  of  Institutions  which  conducted  cooperative 
education  programs  grew  to  1049,  which  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  Institutions  of  higher  education.  Over  three-fourths  of  the 
1,040  Co-op  colleges  and  universities  offering  cooperative  education  have 
received  Federal  grant  support.  During  the  ten-year  funding  history  of 
this  program,  fifty  percent  of  the  applicants  have  been  successful  1n 
, obtaining  grants. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1980,  544  proposals  were  submitted.  They  requested 
$48,974,036.  with  an  appropriation  of  $15  million  1n  1980,  251  admin- 
istration grants  (total  of  $11,999,284),  14  training  grants  (total  of 
$787,020),  4  research  grants  (total  of  $212,980),  ana.  3  demonstration 
grants  (total  of  $2,000,000)  were  awarded  to  a  total  of  272  institutions. 
Forty-three  percent  of  the  grants  (worth  $5,078,048)  went  to  two-year 
colleges  and  57  percent  of  the  grants  (worth  $6,921  ,236)  went  to  four- 
year  colleges.    (See  Table  1  for  more  details.) 

In  Fiscal  Year  1981  with  an  appropriation  of  $23,000,000,  a  total 
of  235  grants  were  made  for  all  catagories.  As  Table  2  indicates,  the 
average  cost  for  projects  in  all  catagories  increased.  Also  demonstration 
grants  went  from  3  to  12,  with  the  mean  award  increasing  to  $750,000. 

In  FY  1982  funding  was  reduced  to  $14,400,000.  Total  grants  dropped 
to  136  with  reductions  in  all  catagories  1n  total  as  well  as  mean  grant 
levels. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

1977  was  the  last  year  that  a  nationwide  study  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion was  completed.  It  compared  cooperative  education  students  and  grad- 
uates with  students  ana  graduates  1n  the  same,  academic  field  who  had  not 
participated  in  cooperative  education  programs. 
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Selected  findings  of  that  study  were: 

o  Co-op  students  perceived  that  their  job  skills  improved  as  they 
advanced  through  their  undergraduate  programs  and  approached  grad- 
uation. Those  students  had  a  more  specific  sense  of  their  career 
objectives  than  did  students  who  had  no  cooperative  education 
experience. 

o  Among  graduates,  the  findings  showed  that  cooperative  -education 
participants  had  a  more  direct  relationship  between  college  major 
and  full-time  after-graduation  employment,  and  current  joo  and 
career  plans,  than  did  graduates  who  had  not  participated  in 
cooperative  education. 

o  For  the  majority  of  students  and  institutional  personnel,  the 
financial  assistance  aspect  of  cooperative  education  was  second- 
ary to  its  educational  potential  .  For  the  remainder  paramount 
importance  in  their  decision  to  enroll  in  cooperative  education. 
It  was  very  important  to  even  largw?  proportions  of  certain  sub- 
groups within  the  student  sample,  specifically  minority  groups  and 
economically  disadvantaged  students. 

o  Estimated  lifetime4  financial  returns  to  students  were  greater 
for  those  students  who  participated  in  cooperative  education, 
even  when  it  required  an  additional  year  of  schooling. 

o  Additional  costs  experienced  by  employers  in  hiring  cooperative 
education  students  compared  to  their  regular  empltyees  were<^jEa4-l . 
The  only  appreciably  greater  costs  were  the  one  time  start-up 
costs  and  coasts  assigned  to  the  evaluation  of  Co-op  students.  On 
the  other  hand,  benefits  included  greater  student  productivity  and 
the  ability  of  employers  to  recruit  future  full-time  employees  at 
reduced  cost. 

o  Yt)  a  period  of  about  six  years,  cooperative  education  grants  have 
been  very  effective  in  increasing  the  number  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs  (from  approximately  300  to  over  1,000),  but  apparent- 
ly have  had  little  influence  on  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
programs. 

o  Overall,  grants  absorbed  approximately  55  percent  of  the  institu- 
tional .costs  of  developing  and  maintaining  programs  of  cooperative 
education. 

o  Lack  of  understanding  of  and  information  about  cooperative  educa- 
tion were  commonly  given  reasons  for  non-particfpation  in  Coopera- 
tive Education  by  students,  institutions,  and  employers. 

In  1980  an  exploratory  evaluation  was  completed  which  was  concerned 
primarily  with  program  direction  and  management.    The  study  found  that: 

o  program  managers  and  policymakers  at  the  Federal  level  basically 
agree  about  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  the  strategy.. for 
achieving  these  objectives  through  the  distribution  of  seed  money. 


Table  1 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
Sumnary  of  Funding  History 


Applications  and  Awards,  1979,  1980,  and  1981 


A 

r  * 

Ann  1  i  c  a  t"  \  nn^  Roroluori 
1  i  t*a  v  i  una  rvcLci  vcu 

FY 

79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

%  change 

^l?oU  X.0  lyoc 

TftTAI 

606 

544 

461 

-10 

Administration 

545 

468 

380 

-19 

Demonstration 

19 

43 

,46 

+  6 

Research 

19 

M 

13 

+30 

Training 

23 

y  23 

22 

-  5 

Q  ' 
U  ♦ 

PunHc  Dannacfa/i 

runu>  ncqUcdlcu 

TftTAI 

$33,429,514 

$48,974,036 

$69,269,153 

+4 1 

Administration 

29,123,943 

28,052,743 

38,307,013 

+36 

Demonstration  . 

1 ,961  ,940 

18,549,167 

25,976,013 

+40 

Research 

878,017 

503,378 

909,049 

+80 

Training 

1,465,614 

1,868,748 

4,077,078 

+118 

npp i i cat i ons  Approved 

TftTAI 
IUIAL 

.   286  1 

[47. 2%) 

272  I 

(50%) 

235  | 

50%) 

1  A 

-14 

Administration 

256  | 

47.0%) 

251  ! 

!54% 

210  | 

|55% 

-17 

Demonstration 

8  < 

26. 3%) 

3  1 

n) 

12  I 

!26%) 

+300 

Research 

5  i 

26.3%) 

4  1 

40%) 

5  1 

38% 

+25 

Training 

.     "  1 

73.9%) 

14  1 

[61%) 

8  < 

[36%) 

-43 

D. 

Funds  Obligated 

TOTAL 

$|14,980,960 

$14,999,284 

$22,623,673 

+50 

Administration 

12,517,431 

11,999,284 

12,998,673 

+  8 

Demonstration 

\l  ,020,685 

2,000,000 

8,650,000 

+332 

Research 

278,133 

212,980 

200,000 

-  7  . 

Training 

\l64,711 

787,020  ,  • 

775,000 

-  2 

E. 

Average  Size  of  Grant 

Administration  $      48,896  $      47,806  $      61,898  +29 

Training  68,512  56,216  96,875  +72 

Research  55,626  53,245  40,000  -25 

Demonstration  127,586  666,667  *    ,        720,833  +  8 


Table  2 
Summary  of  Awards 


1981 


1982 


1982 


Administration 
No.  projects 
Average  cost 
Total  cost 


Demonstration 
No.  projects 
Average  cost 
Total  cost 


Research 
No.  projects 
Average  cost 

'  Total  cost 


Training 
No.  projects 
Average  cost 
Total  cost 


210 
61 ,898 
12,998,573 


12 

720,833 
8,650,000 


5 

40,000 
.200,000 


8 

96,875* 
775,000 


121 

$  62,000 
$7,404,000 


8 

684,000 
5,470,000 


4. 

32,500 
130,000 


3 

93,000 
281 ,000 


Non-Competing 
Continuation 
Grants 


8 


$596,000 


$519,000 


Total  budget 
.  authority 


$23,000,000 


$14,400,000 
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o  Project  operators  1n  the  flelji  understand  and  agree  with  the 
Federal  program  objectives.  * 

o  Those  aspects  of  the  program  renting  to 'the  grant  award  process 
have  measurable  objectives  and-^re  well -documented;  therefore,  the 
achievement  of  short-range  or  management  objectives  can  be  meas- 
ured, 

4 

h  % 

o  Without  long-range  program  goals  relating  to  %he  use  of  Federal 
financial  support,  1t  1s  difficult  to  measure  performance  at  the 
Institutional  or  national  levels. 

# 

o  Even  1  f  1 ong-range  program  goal s  or  ob jectl ves  were  sped f 1 ed , 
data  from  the  Institutions  are  not  systematically  collected  or 
aggregated  to  document  national  accomplishments, 

< 

o  Management  and  planning  practices  offer  limited  Federal  direction 
to  grant  recipient's,  thereby  Impeding  the  likelihood  that  the 
Impact  of  Federal  funds  can  be  measured. 

Using  these  findings,  a  series  of  management  and  evaluation  options 
were  developed.  These  options  Included  the  development  of  a  regular 
planning  component  for^the  program,  the  specification  of  measurable  long- 
range  objectives  and  annual  priorities  based  on  an  assessment  of  community 
needs,  revisions  to  the  grant  award  process  to  provide  more  Federal  direc- 
tion to  the  program,  and  the  establishment  of  more  systematic  monitoring 
of  grant  recipients.  .  Using  this  as  a  base,  meetings  were  held  with  the 
community  to  clarify  program  definitions,  goals,  and  activities.  Both 
study  findings  and  suggestions  from  the  Community  were  Incorporated  in 
program  regulations  published  on  August  4,  1981,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
vised regulations  published  April  21,  1982. 

Current  Analytic  Activities'; 

No  contracted  studies  are  planned,  however,  OPE  staff  will  conduct 
a  special  analysis  of  FY  1980  and  1981  program  data. 

V  « 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Files,*  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  "Cooperative  Education  -  A  National 
Assessment."    Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  1977.  te 

Applied  Management  Sciences,  "An  EvaluabHUy  Assessment  of 
'     Cooperative  Education,"  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  1980. 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Morris  L.  Brown,  245-2146. 

o 

For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 
Contact:    Sal  Corral lo,  245-7884. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Education  Outreach  Programs!/  (CFOA  No*  84.046) 
Legislation? 

Higher  Education  Act  89-329, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law 
96-374,  1980 

Funding  History:        Year  Authorization 

1981  $20,000,000 

1982  $  8,000,000" 
1983 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Education  Outreach  Program  is  to  increase 
access  to  postsecondary  continuing  education  programs  for  adults  whose 
educational  >needs  have  been  inadequately  served. 

Program  Operations: 

This  program  provides  grants  to*  States,'  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
acatfon,  public  and  private  institutions  and  organizations,-  business, 
industry,  and  labor,  Ninety  percent  of  the  appropriation  is  allotted  on  a 
formula  basis  to  States  having  an  agreement  pursuant  to  Section  1203  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act*  The  formula  allots  60  percent  cff  the  funds  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's  adult  population  to  the  total  adult 
population  of  all  States.  Each  Stdte,  in  turn",  uses  its  allotment  as 
follows*.  {1)  15  to  20  percent  for  comprehensive  planning,  with  an  emphasis 

.on  continuing  education  planning*  (2)  12  percent  or  $50,000,  whichever  is 
greater,  to  develop  and  provide  educational  and  occupational  information 
and  counseling  services;  and  *{3)  the  balance  Jor  continuing  education 

'grants. to  institutions  and  organizations,  business,,  industry,  and  labor, 
or  .any  combination -thereof*    The  States  also  may  use  5  percent  of  the- 
funds  or  $4af€&&*  whichever  is  greater,  of  the  amount  available  for  con- 
tinuing 'education  SUtfr  grants  for  administration  and  operation  of  the 

']/  the  Wuca'tion  Amendments  of  1980  fedirected  and  combined  tftree  programs 
-~ oriaerty- wthorized  separately  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  namely t 
:    the  =Conwunf  ty  Service  and  Continuing  Education-  program,  the  Education 
.  Information  Centers.*  prdgrapv         the    State   Postsecondary  Education 
^Commissions  program*  .  For  tffetails  on  these  programs  see,  the  Department 
/    -of  E<fucati^n"AnnU(rf  ^v?rTuati<inr  "Report  for  FY  1-980.. 

.2MJ5  minion  tfrfginaTty  appropriated/  df*  which  $1-2.8  million  was, 
V.  rescinded  by  the  "Congress*  /•*         ■*.'•••  . -v 

*3/;'No  fand$  -were  requested  of  .appropriated'  in  .  FY  1982  and  none,  are  re- 
■~  quested' for  FY  <TW$  Will  be  the  Us*  yeir  'this  program  -is  in- 

m  d*u<ted-in  the  Anmia3  Evaluation  Report, '.unless  .funds  are  appropriated 
'     -for  ft. 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1985 

Appropriation 

$2,200,0001/ 
None 

None  Requested!/ 


continuing  education  programs*  Each  State  which  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Section  1203  receives  its  allotment, 
with  no  State  plan  or  application  being  required.  At  the  end  of  the 
grant  period,  each  State  submits  a  report  on  the  activities  conducted  with 
the  funds. 

Ten  percent  of  the  appropriation  is  set  aside  for  Federal  discretfonary 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  public  and  private  institutions 
and  organizations,  business,  industry,  labor  and  States,  or  any  combination 
thereof.  These  funds  support  projects  designed  to  demonstrate  the  effect- 
iveness of  alternative  providers  and  approaches  in  increasing  access  to 
postseconda ry  conti  nui ng  educati on  opportuni ti  es   for  underserved  adul ts . 

One-third  of  the  total  program  costs  under  both  the  State-administered 
part  of  thev  program  and  the  discretionary  part  of  the  program  must  be 
supported  by  non-Federal  funds. 

Program  Scope: 

This  program  did  not  operate  in  .FY  1981.  The  Congress  initially  ap- 
propriated $15  million  for  it  but  Tdter  rescinded  $12.8  million.  '  The 
remaining  $2.2  million  was  made  available  to  those  States  and  Territories 
which  participated  in  the  former  Coimtunity  Service  and  Continuing  Education 
Program  in  FY  1980  for  administration  and  close-out  of  activities  supported 
in  prior  years. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  ^ 
The  program  has  never  been  operative,*.  \ 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 
None  planned 

< 

Sources  of  •  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postseconda ry  Education. 
Far  father  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Charles  Griffith,  245-9868. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  Berls,  245-8281. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  (CFOA  No.  84.116) 

.  ,  *  Expiration  Date: 
Legislation:  — -  ■ — - 


SEPA  Part  A  Sec.  404,  Enacted  June  23,  1972 
P.L.  92-318,  Amended  October  12,  1976  P.L.  94- 
482.  Enacted  as  Title  X,  Higher  Education  Act, 
October  3,  1980  P.L.  96-374. 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
V983 


Authori  zation 

$  '10,000,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75,000,000 
75, 00ft, 000 
75,000j,000 
20,000i,000 
13,500,000 
13,500,000 


September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 

$  10,000,000 
10,000,000 
11 ,50Q,000 
11  ,000,000 
11  ,500,000 
12,000,000 
13,000,000 
1 3,500,000 
13,500,000 
VI  ,520,000 
11  ,900,0001/ 


Program  foals  and  Objectives: 

The  purpose  of  the  Fund,  as' set  forth  in  its  legislation,  is  to 
improve  postsecondary  educational  opportunities  by  provi  dingus  si  stance 
to  educational  institutions  and  agencies  for  a  broad  range  of  refq/-*- 
and  innovations. 

In  the  authorizing  legislation.    Congress. identified  eight  broad  pur- 
poses for  which  grants  and  cooperative  agreements  may  be  awarded.    They  are: 

1)  encouraging  the  reform,  innovation,  and  improvement  of  postsecondary 
education  and  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all;- 

2)  creation  of  institutions  and  programs  involving  new  paths  to  career 
and  professional  training  and  new  combinations  of  academic  and  experi- 
ential learning: 

3)  establishment  of  institutions  and  programs  based  on  the  technology 
of  communications;  . 

4)  carrying  out  in, postsecondary  educational  institutions  of  changes 

in  internal  structure  and  operations  designed  to  clarify  institutional 
priorities  and  purposes:  .  » 

5)  design  and  introduction  of  cost-effective  methods  of  instruction  and 

61  t^lnt  reduction  of  Institutional  reforms  designed  to  expand  individual 
opportunities  for  entering  and  re-entering  institutions  and  pursing 
programs  of  study  tail-ored  to  individual  needs; 
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7)  introduction  of  reforms  1n  graduate  education  In  the  struct^  of 
academic  professions  and  1n  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 

8)  creation  of  new  institutions  and  programs  for  examining  and  awarding] 
credentials  to  Individuals,  and  the  introduction  of  reforms  1n  current 
Institutional  practices  related  thereto. 

Program  Operations: 

To  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  education  beyond  high  school,  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education (FLPSE)  solicits 
exemplary,  locally  developed  improvement  proposals.  These  projects  are 
funded  because  they  address  widely  felt  problems  and  opportunities,  and 
have" potential  for  triggering  a  chain  reaction  of  Improvement  nationally 
without  sustained  Federal  Involvement. 

Fund  competitions  are  characterized  by:  1)  wide  eligibility  (col- 
leges universities,  consortia,  educational  associations,  postsecondary 
agencies,  and  other  organizations'  with  concerns  In  j postsecondary  learning 
can  apply),  2)  applicant  freedrfn  to  define  the  problem  and  the  solution, 
3)  a  35  1  ratio  of  preliminary  proposals  to  grants  (the  Fund  supports 
only  the  best  proposals,  and  grantees,  therefore,  also  benefit  from  the 
prestige  attached  to  the  competition),  4)  a  simple  but  rigorous  review 
.process'. 

Competitions  are  designed  to  attract  both  experienced  and  new 
applicants  (35%  of  the  grantees  never  previously  applied  for  any  Federal 
grant).  Afier  submission,  proposals  are  reviewed  by*  people  1n  the  post- 
secondary  field  (teachers,'  administrators,  students,  researchers  and  . 
others);  Fund  staff,  and  State  postsecondary 'commissions.  The  director 
is  advised  by  a  15  member  National  Board  1n  establishing  policy  and  1n 
review  ng  grant  proposal s*.  Awards  are  granted  for  one  to  three  years. 
6ranL>sually  provide  seed  money  to -improve  existing  programs  and  ser- 
vIcesTr  to  (nltlate  new  approaches.  Other  people  focus  on  assessment 
*  dissemination,  and  evaluation  activities,  for  example  The  awards  are 
made  to  those  proposals  that  define  a  widely  felt  need  present  an  im- 
proved strategy  for  meeting  the  need,  and  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
implement  that  strategy. 

Most  awards  are  made  through  the  Comprehensive  program,  J  competition 
open  to  action-oriented  proposals  covering  the  whole  range  of  postsecond- 

y  issues.    The  Fvnd  also  employs  targeted  competitions, 
•highlight  specific  national  needs  and  opportunities.    Such  competitions 
-S     nave   n  the  past  stimulated  work. on  competence-based  education,  improved 
educational  services  for  disadvantaged  youth,  and  methods  for  serving 
adult  learners  more  effectively.  _^ 

Program  Scope: 

Since  1t  was  established  In  1972,  the  Fund  has  supported  over  750 
projects,  totaling  $100  million,  located  1n  all  States  and  most  of  the 
outlying  areas. 
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In  FY  1981  ,  89  new  awards  and  112  continuing  awards,  were  made  in 
Comprehensive  Program.  40  grants  in  smaller  targeted  competitions  were 
also  made.  In  recent  years  grant  size  has  been  reduced  in  order  to  provide 
funding  for  a  variety  of  activities.  The  consequences  have  been  1)  lower 
margins  of  safety  for  individual  projects,  and  a  2)  decreased  Fund  ability 
to  cope  with  issues  requiring  large  grants  (e.g.,  computer-aided  instruction 
telecommunications  projects,  systematic  governance  reform,  restructuring 
of  major  educational  institutions).  Where  the  mean  new  grant ^size  was 
$92,500  in  1973  it  fell  to  $72,500  in  1977,  and  $64,100  in  FY  1982.  Tables 
1  and  2  provide  more  detail  on  these  and  the  FY  1982  funding  patterns.  Also 
over  this  period  both  the  maximum  size  of  the  award  and  the  percent  of 
grants  above  $100,000  in,  1981  also  dropped  by  over  half  of  thi  amount  of 
1973.  ^ 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Perhaps  the  most- significant  indicators  of  the  impact  of  the  Fund 
is  how  grants  affected  the  host  institution  programmatical ly  and  whether 
these  activities  were  adopted  by  other  institutions.  Some  evidence  in 
this  regard  is  available  from  a  program- funded  impact  study.  Based  upon 
interviews  with  project  directors  it  was  reported  that: 

o  Funding  strategy,  based  on  local  initiatives  attacking  widely  felt 
problems  and  opportunities,  was  an  "unqualified  success.11  Of  those 
projects  designed  to  continue  locally  after  the  grant  ended,  70% 
succeeded  (a  continuation  rate  several  times  higher  than  typical  seed 
grant  programs) ;  a  majority  of  the  grants  have  tieen  so  successful 
that  they  have  inspired  other  institutions  to  improvejal so. 

o   Project   impact   was   greater  than   anticipated   in   68%  of  the  cases. 

o  Over  three-fourths  of  the  projects  represented  a  departure .  ftir  the 
host  institution. 

o  Over  two-thirds  improved  the  general  climate  for  innovation  at  the 
host  institution. 

o  Almost  all  reported  that  the  grant  had  been  essential  in  providing 
moral  support,  legitimacy,  and  visibility;  80%  felt  the  project  would 
either  not  have  begun  or  would  not  have  survived  without  the  grant. 

o  A  typical  grant  directly  influenced  educational  practice  at  twenty 
other  institutions. 

o  Grants  awarded  in  the  1973-78  period  had  received  an  estimated  300,000 
requests  for  information. 

o  In  terms  of  program  content  four  out  of  five  directors  reported  that  it 
/~+frereased  program  cost-effectiveness. 

o  33%  of  Fund  projects  served  a  student  population  that  is  over  half 
minority  learners  while  61%  of  the  projects  had  minority  populations 
of  over  one-fifth. 
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Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Educations 

Program  Data  1982 


Applications  Received 
Grants  (#) 
Grants  ($) 


Comprehensive 
Program 

2,246 

71 

$4,551,389 


Grants  by  Institutional  Type 
2  year  public 
2  year  private 
4  year  public 
4=year  private 

publ1c/pr1va£e"  organizations 
(all  others)  . 

Coop  agreement 

TOTALS 


6 
1 

21 

20 

23 
0 
71 


Hlna 
Shaughnessy 

2,192 

15 

$353,000 


5 
4 

5 
0 
15 


Final  Year 
Dissemination 

45 

11 

$75,792 


0 
0 
6 
1 

3 
1 

11 


T7  includes  tlUU.000  transferred  to  the  Fund  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

SOURCE:'   U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education.  . 

\ 


Renewals  and 
POL 

NA 
110 

$6,854,610 


10 
2 
47 
17 

41 

0 
117 
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Table  2 


Funds  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education 
-Changes  1n  Amounts  of  Comprehensive  Program  Grants 


Average  Grant: 
Maximum  Grant:  v 
%  of  Grants  $100,000+: 


1973 

$  92,500 
375,000 
31% 


1977 

$  72,500 
188,616 
19% 


1981 
(new  grants) 

■  $  64,067 

165,500 

12% 


1982 


$64,100 


1973 

220-380,000    10% 

200-220,000    5% 

180-200,000    3% 

160-180,000    2% 

140-160,000    6% 

120-140,000    3% 

/  100-120,000    6% 

80-100,000    7% 

60-  80,000    9% 

40-  60,000    42% 

20-  40,000    8% 

0-  20,000    2% 


TOTAL: 
Source:    Program  files 


98%* 


1977 


.  2% 
.  1% 
.  0% 
.  2% 
.  5% 
.15% 
.22% 
.23% 
.17% 
.  4% 

101%* 


1981 


1982 


*  Rounding  errors 


8% 
12% 
28% 
24% 
18% 

5% 

98%* 


Each  year  the  Secretary  announces  the  program  priorities  for  com- 
petitions to  be  conducted  that  year.   Priorities  for  1982  were  as  follows 

1)  Increasing  the  availability  of  high  quality  programs  for  all  post- 
secondary  students;  4 

2)  expanding  professional  education  and  employment  for  racial  and  ethnic 

minorities  and  women; 

3)  expanding  learning  opportunities  for  the  full -tlmr "worker ; 

4)  Increasing  the  use  of  active  modes  of  learning  that  allow  learners 
to  take  greater  responsibility  for  their  own  learning; 
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o   One-quarter  of  the  student-directed  projects  servedN^  ^Uentele  at 

least  two-thirds  female.  i 
\  ■ 

o   46%  of  the  projects  served  a  predominantly  adult  * 

The  evaluation  also  assessed  the  Fund's  management  it/three  aspects: 
characteristics  of  grantees,  project  monitoring,  and  acquisition  and  use, 
of  information   from   projects.     The   following    conclusions    were  made: 

o  The  Fund  neither  duplicated  the  activities  of  other  Federal  agencies 
nor  awarded  grants  to  recipients  of  other  Federal  support.  In  general, 
the  projects  received  relatively  moderate  amounts  of  support.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  grants  have  been  less  than  $75,000  per  year. 

o  About  70  percent  of  the  Fund's  projects  directed  their  activities 
primarily  toward  students.  In  general,  project  activities  were  ori- 
ented toward  action  rather  than  research. 

o  Local  project  directors  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Fund's 
method  of  monitoring. 

o  The  Fund  has  collected  final  reports  from  only  one-third  of  Its  com- 
pleted projects.  The  quality  of  half  of  the  project  evaluations 
contained  in   the    final    reports,    however',    was    judged  Inadequate. 

o   The  lack  of  easily  accessible,  adequate  records  impedes  the 
visibility,  weakens  its  accountability,  and  inhibit  s  dissemi 
of  useful  resource  material. 

o  Overall,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Funds'  projects  seem  to  have  a 
continuing  impact  on  their  host  institution  after  the  Fund's  support 
has  ended.  , 

Current  Analytic  Activities 

'  The  final  report  of  a  major  external  evaluation  of  the  Fund,  com- 
missioned by  the  Fund  and  carried  out  by  the  NTS  Research  Corporation,  . 
is  due  in  the  Fall  of  1982.    Findings  cited  above  are  drawn  from  their 
interim  reports. 

Sources  of  Oata 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

NTS  Research  Corporation,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Fund  for  Improvement 
of  •  PoSt secondary  Education,  Vol .  1 :    Case  Studies.  Vol.  2:  Applicants 
and  Grante'es  1980"  (Sponsored  by  the  FIPSE.) 

For  further  Information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Stephen  C.  Ehrmann,  (202)  245-8100.  *  ' 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

q  Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  (202)  245-8281. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Nane: 

Land-6rant  Colleges  and  Universities  (CFDA  No.  10.501) 


Legislation: 


Second  Morrll'l  Act  of  1890,  as  amended; 
26  Stat.  417;  7  U.S.C  322,  323;  Sec.  506 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Sec. 
1161  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1980. 


Expiration  Date 
Indefinite 


Funding  History: 


Year 
T964" 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
.M969 
"  1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


Authorization 
$14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,720,000 
14,922,000 
14,720,000 
14,7.20,000 
15,160,000 
15,160,000 
15,160,000 
15,160,000 
-15,160,000 
2,700^000  V 
2,700,000 
2,700,000 
2,800,000  4/ 
2,300,000 


Appropriation  ]_/ 
$14,500,000 
14,500^000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,550,000 
14,720,000 
12,680,000 
T2, 600, 000 
18,700,000  V 
12,200,000 
12,200,000 
12,200,000 
14,200,000 

2,700,000  2/ 

2,700,000 

2,700,000 
^-Z; 800 ,000  4/ 

2,800,000 
No  Funds  Requested 


T7 — Figures  are  the  sum  of  permanent  appropriation  under  the  Second  Morrill 
"     Act  (I.e.,  $50,000  for  each  State  and  each  jurisdiction  regarded  as  a 
State  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act)  and  funds  annually  appropriated 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 
2/   This  figure  Includes  a  one-time  appropriation  of  $6,000,000  for  the  two 
~     newly  designated  land-grant  colleges  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 
Each  jurisdiction  received  $3,000,000  to  be  invested  in  U.S.  Government 
or  other  safe  bonds,  with  the  resulting  tyiterest  to  be  used  by  the 
land-grant  colleges.  .  • 

3/    In  FY  1978,  administration  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  was  transferred  to 
"    the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  Public  Law  95-113.    The  $2,700,000 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  1s  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  each 
of  54  juri s-dlctlons  authorized  by  the  Second  Morrill  Act. 
4/   The  Education  amendments  of -1980  established  the  Community  College  of 
~    American  Samoa  and  the  College  of  Micronesia  as  land  grant  colleges, 
bringing  the   number   of  jurisdictions  to   56.     A  one*t1me   grant  of 
$6,000,000,  similar  to  that  given  to  the  College  of  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  in  1973,  has  not  yet  been  appropriated. 
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Program  Soals  and  Objectives: 

mechanical  arts  would I  be  f^l labia  to  the  sons  a  y  de 

ment  of  a  land-grant  coiiege  J^£~."        J;H        mai ntai n  and  increase  the 
program  for  persons  whose  educational  opportunities  were  limited. 
Program  Operations: 

Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890.  ine  origin- i  ^ 'tft1ve  of  a  state  in 
$25,000  for    each    State    having    a    1ant;9rant    ^'^Jl"11™-    Puert0  Ric0 

rss  "I  as,  t?^/^^*?^  sra 

funded  through  the  Agriculture  Department. 

In  fiscal  year  1978,  ^"1  strati on  of  the •  J^Jy^roX 
transferred  to  the  Apartment  of  Agriculture.  of  5g 

administers  only  the  Second  Morrill  Act,  with  its  5>  »  iQns  nMn 

jurisdictions.  There  are  currently  74  J™H1?  to  State  treasurers  and, 
these  56  jurisdictions.  Monies  "•V""^^^^*  In  a  State, 
1n  the  event  that  -on  than  one  ^"^"^"•gf^ff  "vision  of  these 
State  legislatures   must   provide   by   statute tor  xne 

J-5-ffi'^?r55SJ:  oHonirrecelved  under  all 
land-grant  appropriations. 
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Program  Scope: 

In  Fiscal  Year  1981,  $2,800,000  was  apportioned  among  the  56  "%ds- 
dictions.  Of  the  74  land-grant  institutions;  only  Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  retain  elements  of 
private  control.  All  of  the  land-grant  colleges  offer  educational  programs 
of  more  than  two  years  duration.  Land-grant  institutions  now  exist  in  all 
50  States,  the  District  of  "  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa  and  Micronesia. 


Table  1 
1980  Funding  by  Ethnicity 


Institution  Funding 


Historically  Black 
Predominately  Black 
Hispanic 

Samoia  and  Micronesia 
All 


Number  Percent  Amount  Percent 

16  22  $  207000  7 

2  3  100000  4 

2  3  100000  4 

'  2  3  100000  4 

74  100  $2800000  .100 


Sixteen  land  grant  institution  are  Historically  Black  which  represents 
22  percent  of  the  institutions  but  onVy*7  percent  of  the  funding.  Seventeen 
States  have  two  land  grant  colleges  and  all  the  other  jurisdictions  have  only 
one.  Sixteen  of  these  States  had  to  split  there  $50,000  between  their 
historically  black  school  and  their  white  school. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

.  The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  program  assists  74  land- 
grant  institutions  in  meeting  and  continuing  costs  of  instruction  and 
equipment.  Since  these  grants  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  institution  s 
recent  budgets  and  the  use  of  land-grant  monies  is  of  a  discretionary  nature, 
the  current  impact  of  these  funds  is  difficult  to  assess.  Nonetheless, 
abundant  historical  evidence  indicates  that  the  land-grant  institutions 
created  by  this  program  have  provided  the  bulk  of  the  technical  expertise 
which  has  made  the  U.S.  agricultural  sector  the  most  technologically  advanced 
and  dynamic  in  the  world. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 


None 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Data; 

c 

Program  files,  Office  of  Institutional  Support, 
Division  of  Facilities  and  General  Support. 

For  further/Information  about  program  operations 

Contact:'  Nell  McArthur,  245-2806 

For  further  information  about  program  operations 

..Contact:    Jim  Max wel  1  ,  245-7884 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORTS  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

College  Housing  Loans  (CFOA  No.  84.142) 


Legislation:  Expiration  Oate: 

Housing  Act  of .1950,  Title  IV  •  No  Expiration  Date 

Funding  History:        Year  Authorization  Appropriation!/ 

1973  Indefinite  $12,395,000 

1974  "  12,946,000 

1975  M  14,758,000 

1976  "  12,863,000 

Transition  •  3,607,000 

Quarter 

1977  12,640,000 

1978  "  10,299,000 

1979  "  13,097,000 
•  1980  M     .  13,645,000 

1981  •    •»  •  .  279,0001/ 

1982  "  200^0001/. 

1983  40,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

To  provide  financial  assistance  to  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  construction  or  purchase  of  housing  and  essential  housing  related 
facilities,  a  program  of  loan  assistance  has  been  authorized.  Currently, 
loans  are  limited  to  construction  which  addresses  energy  conservation, 
and  construction  or  acquisition  of  housing  for  institutions  with  severe 
housing  shortages. 

Program  Operations: 

The  College  Housing  Loan  program  enables  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
to  make  direct  Federal  loans  to  higher  education  institutions  at  a  three 
percent  interest  rate.  Loans  for  energy  conservation  and  construction 
or  acquisition  of  housing  for  institutions  with  severe  housing  shortages 
are  provided  from  funds  borrowed  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  funds  obtained 


1/  Permanent  Indefinite  appropriation "  "Payment  of  Participation  Sales 
~  Insufficiencies"  In'  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1967. 


from  borrowing  through  the  sale  of  parti d pat  on  certificates  (raised 
through  SNMA)  and  Interest  Income  and  -collections  from  pr  or  oans  (re- 
volvlng  fund  .  The  difference  .1n  Interest  owed  on  part  dpatl on  certi- 
ficates (Slightly  more  than  5  percent). and  the  Interest  earned  on  loans 
•(3  percent)  was  previously  met  by  congressional  appropriations.  Most  of 
the  difference  win  now  be  paid  from  the  account's  unobligated  balance. 
Collections  on  past  loans  also  replenish  the  loan  fund. 

Past  loans  were, made  at  an  interest  rate  of  three  percent  and  have 
terms  of  not  more  than  50  years.    Current  Joans  also  made  at  a  3  Percent 
rate  are  for  only  30  years.    Eligible  institutions  Include  public  or  - 
private  nonprofit  colleges  and  universities,  teaching  hospitals,  and 
certaln'vocatlonal  institutions.    In  past  years,  applications  for  loan 
reservations  were  received  and  reviewed  1n  the  Department  of  Nous  ng 
and  Urban  Development's  headquarters.    In  FY  1981 .program  authority  and 
administrative  control  shifted  to' the  Department  of- Education  central 
Iff  ce!   Loan  funds  are  disbursed  to.  educational  institutions  dur  ng  thj 
construction  of  projects,  provided  that  all  of  the  program  prerequisites 
specified  1n  the  loan  agreements  have  been  met. 

In  FY  1981,  money  available  for  construction  and  acquisition  loans 
was  distributed  based  upon  four  institutional  factor/;,    )  Mstor  cally 
residential,  2)  use.  of' existing -dorms,  3)  measure  of!  exist  ng  housing 
dmiencles  and  4*  relatlv*  housing  deficiency     In\dd  It  Ion,  »  Percent 
of  the  funds  were  reserved  for  energy  loans.    Energy  loan  aPPj]"nts  were 
a  sessed  on  the  payback  period  that  1s  needed  for  the  energy  savings  to 
pay  off  the  loan.    Institutions  were  expected  to  be  abVe  to. pay  off  the 


loan  within  the  payback  period  plus  -2  years. 


Program  Scope 


Table  1  shows  the  loan 


commitments 


for 


1981.    Seventy  five  percent  - 
of  the  $68,159,000  was  committed  to, dousing  -construction  loans.  There 
were  19  loan  commitments  made-  1n  19.81.    Only  twenty  percent  of  the  •avail- 
aWe  funds -were  used  on  energy  loans  but  since  the  average  housing  loan, 
1s  3.3  times  higher  than  an  energy  loan,  .there  were  more  energy  loans 
committed 'than  housings  loans.    T  v  , 

Table  1 

-  .  .       1981  Loan  Commitments 


Housing  Construction: 

#  of  loan  commitments 
Amount  of  commitments 
Average  loan  commitment 

Energy  Conservation  Projects: 

#  of  loan  commitments 
Amount  of  commitments 
Average  loan  commitment 

Total  I  of  commitments 
Total  of  commitments 


19 

.  $5X119,000 
2,690,000 


•  21 

$T7,040,000  ' 
811,000 

 m~ 

$68,159,000  .  . 


Program  Impact: 

An  ED  sponsored  study  of  college  housing  shows  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Institutions  provide  residential  facilities  for  their  students;  99 
percent  of  the  universities,  87  percent  of  the  four-year  colleges  and 
36  percent  of  the  two-year  colleges.  Private  Institutions  (53  percent) 
provide  student  housing  for  a  larger  percentage  of  their  students  than 
public  Institutions  (32  percent).  See  Table  2.  Occupancy  rate  1s  hign, 
between  95  and  101  percent  of  designed  capacity.  Only  about  1  percent 
of  the  students  live  1n  substandard  housing.  Single  students  paid  an 
average  of  $108  per  month  at  a  private  Institution  and  $97  per  month  at 
a  public  institution.  The  study  also  showed  that  private  schools  are 
likely  to  place  a  higher  priority  on  energy  conservation 
public  schools,  see  Table  3. 


loans  than 


Table  2 

Students  Housed  at  Institutions 
With  Residential  Facilities,  Fall  1981 


Type  of  Instituti 


on 


Public 
Universities 
Four-Year  Colleges 
Two- Year  Col  leges 

Private 
Universities 
Four-Year  Colleges 
Two- Year  Colleges 


All 

Institutions1 


112 
420 
900 


74 
1285 
246 


Number  of 
Institutions 
At  Institutions 
With  Housing 


110 
341 
206 


73 
1139. 
205 


Number  of 
Students 
Housed  (000) 


626 
546 
82 


As  a  Percent 
of  Full -Time 
Enrol lment 


31 
34 
24 


234 
722 
77 


42 
59 
51 


Source:    HEP  Student  Housing  Survey 


Table  3 


Percent  of  Institutions  Where 
Energy  Conservation  is  Highest  Priority 

Uni  versity 
Public  31 
Private  25 

s 

SOURCE:    HEP  Student  Housing  Survey 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data 

Program  files,  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Office  of 
Postsecondary  Education.    Higher  Education  Panel 
Survey  55.    American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
"  1982 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Charles  Griffith,  245-3253 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Jim  Maxwell,  245-7884 


4-Year  2-Year 
38  23 
28  ,  25 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Prog ran  Name; 

Annual  Interest  Grants 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  VII-C,  Section  745  of  the  Higher  September  30,  1985 

Education  Act  of  1965;  as  amended  by  the  t 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
(formerly  Title  III,  Section  306  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963; 
Public  Law  88-204)  and  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1980,  P.L.  96-374. 

Funding  History:    Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

  $  3,920,000 

11,750,000 
21  ,000,000 
29,010,000 
14,069,000 
31,425,000 
0  1/ 

oT/ 
ol/ 

4,000,000 
29,000,000 
29,000,000 
26,000,000 
25,500,000 
25,000,000  (est.) 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives y 

Annual  Interest  GraK$>/program  is  one* of  four  programs  (wh1£h  include 
also  Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities,  Grants  for  Con- 
struction of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities,  and  Grants  for  the 
Construction  of  Graduate  facilities)    2/  which  were .  designed  to  help 

T7    No  appropriations  were  requested  of  funds-  for  continuing  grant  obliga- 
"    tions  in  FY  1975,  FY  1976,  or  FY  1977.    A  new  accounting  procedure  was 
instituted  wherein  all  outstanding  obligations  were  de-obligated  so 
that  program  obligations  Vill  agree  contractually  with  the  years  1n 
which  payments  commence  under  each  grant  agreement. 
2/   New  funding  for  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities  and 
"*     Loans  for  the   Construction  of  Academic  Facilities  'ceased  in  1969 
(loans,  however,   were  authorized  to  the  extent  that  funds  became 
available  from  cancellation  of  previous  loan  Commitments).    In  1978, 
at  Congressional   initiative,  two  loans  totaling  $7.2  million  were 
authorized  to  assist  Georgetown  University  and  Tufts  University  in  the 
construction  of   two   model    inter-cultural    centers.     In  addition, 
Congress  appropriated  $5  million  in  grants  for  the  sane  project  under 
q  the  Title  VII-8  Graduate  Facilities  Grant  Programs. 


Year 

Authorization 

T56? 

$  5,000,000 

1970 

11  ,750,000 

1971 

25,250,000 

1972 

38,750,000 

1973 

52,250,000 

1974 

65,750,000 

1975 

f 

79,250,000 

1976 

92,750,000 

1977 

Indefinite 

1978 

Indefinite 

1979 

Indefinite 

1980 

Indefinite 

1981 

Indefinite 

1982 

Indefinite 

1983 

Indefi  nite 
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institutions  of  higher  eduction  meet  '  ASSTlS 

facilities.  The  Annuel  Interest  tr en '  '"9™"  "c «~  J  of  private 
Fiscal  Year  1970  and  was  designed  both  to  t0  redJce  the 

fiWr^tJ^S*.  -U„  direct  ioans 

for  academic  facilities. 

Program  Operations: 

During  the  active  years   of  this  program    Institutions  of  higher 
education,  cooperative    graduate    center    hoards,    and   1.1 gher 
building  agencies  (1 ....  State  ^.J. "nations  of  higher  education) 

^ia^i^Wr.  SSSi-^r  9.°f«r,od,  which  could 
not  exceed  40  years. 

Subsidy  payments  cogence  after  either ^^X^^- 
mnts  have  been  consulate  or  a  the  pro  ect  h.,Jj.n  ^  ^ 
whichever  is  later.  Subsidies  r*v™*"}  .  t  n  tne  loan  and  the 
interest  amounts  payable  at  J**  <f™rc31al.         °  Not  more  than  12.5 

amount  payable  at  ^^fria^  been  allowed 

percent  of  the  annual  »PP"Pr^  principal  amount  of 

for  grants  to  any  one  State.  ^rther'  tthetoagw9hic9h  annuai  interest  grant 
loansjor  portion; >  thereof   w  th  resp  ct  to  which  .  ^  ^y 

subsidies  were  approved  can  not  exceeu  ^ 
Federal  fiscal  year. 

When  new  awards  were  being  Issuec J,OT^rSe£SSM.r. 
applications  from  public  community  colleges        r  M  h 

tu'tions,  from  developing  1n»V,mlVl^  of  the 

enrollments  from  low-income  fami 1 les  were  at  least  ^  regarded  as 
student  body.  Application^ 

a  secondary  priority.    Within  these two  Pr  u     j  insti_ 
were  awarded  so  as  to  encourage  a  di  t ^yjlon  of  funds  additiona1 
tutions  or   branch   campuses   which   were   in  urye 
academic  facilities. 

Program  Scope: 

Ko  awards  for  annual  interest  grants ;  have  been  made  since  n M973. 
Since  the  programs  incep j  on  In  FY  1970  7U  jr.»ttj  As  of  ^ 
total  loan  volume  of  $1  .«*.571  ,000)  nave  oner  ,v  of 
close  of  FY  1981,  631  of  these  grant    (subsld Izmg        ^  ^ 

terminated  and  17  are  not  yet  in  pay  status. 

Federal  obligations  for _  subsidies  of  annual  *«g«g»» 
to  S8.000  in   FY  1971;   «.10|,000  in   FY  1972,  W,      ,        ^  fy  19J 

!U:S?1:S?? !'.  R  IS?!  S!:™:™ !".  fyy  iSI;  125:057:769 fy  1979 


approximate  no  more  than  >29'000h'guUU?na?n  Of  the  $1  ,434,571  ,000  total 
program  will   extend  "^11   roughly  202 0.     Of  tn >  ioans  ape 

Subsidized  loan  volume    $364  59  ,000 ■  (or -  2  •*  JJJM(n  '  74.6  percent)  of 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  Higher .  Education 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided  flnancla  1  assistance  ^  ^  ^ 
tlon  or  improvement  of  academic  ^llltles  tnroug  al  year 

territories.    During  the  per  od  /J^jl.i   "r-nts  and  loans  were  awarded. 
1975  almost  $2.5  bl lllon  J"  ^-ct  Feden 1  gr..  t.  «d   ^  & 
In  addition,   over  $1.4  billion   1 i  comne  i         «jl  commitment 
annual  Interest  subsidy  support  Involving  an  «nm«e  Uut1on|  of 

of  Federal  funds  aPP^^ncUl  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  fidll- 
hlgher  education  received  financial  assls""ce  QQ0  fac1i1ties  were  con- 
?  es  construction  and  Improvement  .      sw  4,000 
structed  costing  1n  excess  of  $10  Billion. 

this  program  has  met  «.t  o».l  « an*  »"f         P   9        ^  may 
accomplished  Its  object ives.   While  cert,  n  a  nions  ao  not  constl- 

\tf?Z^Xtf!X?U-  neoX\SU9r  a  olear  FeOeral  role  ,. 

this  area-. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 
None 

Sources  of  Fvaluatlon  Data: 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Charles  Griffith,  245-3253 
For  further  Information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Jim  Maxwell,  245-7884 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  QH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name; 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities 
(CFDA  No.  13.593)  ^ 


Legislation: 


Title  VII-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965;  (formerly  Title  I  of  the  HEFA 
1963;  Public  Law  88-204);  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  92-318  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
94-482  1/;  extended  by  Public  Law  96-374. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Fundi nq  History:  Year 

Authorization 

1965 

$230,000,000 

1966 

460,000,000 

1967 

475,000,000 

1968 

728,000,000 

1969 

936,000,000 

1970 

936,000,000 

1971 

936,000,000 

1972 

50,000,000 

1973 

200,000,000 

1974 

300,000,000 

1975 

300,000,000 

1976 

300,000,000 

1977 

300,000,000 

1978 

300,000,000 

1979 

300,000,000 

'1980 

300,000,000 

1981 

100,000,000 

1982 

0 

1983 

0 

Appropriation 


$230,000,000 
458,000,000 
453,000,000 
400,000,000 
83,000,000 
76,000,000 
43,000,000 
43,000,000 
..    43,000,000  2/ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3/ 
0 
0 
0 

1/  Public  Law  94-482,  Education  Amendments  of  1976,  was  passed  1n 
~  September  1976.    It  authorized  Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate 
Academic  Facilities  until   October  1,  1979,  and  expanded  the  scope  of 
the  program   by.  authorizing   grants   for   reconstruction  and  renovation 
projects  designed  to: 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 


Economize  on  the  use  of  energy. 

Brjng  facilities  Into  conformance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968  (making  facilities  accessible  to  the  handicapped). 
Bring  facilities  Into  conformance  with  health,  safety,  or  envi- 
ronmental protection  requirements  mandated  by  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law. 
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2/  Funds  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  were  released  to  the  program 
~   1n  May  1974  for  obligation  during  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975. 
3/  Congress  appropriated  $25,000,000  1n   Fiscal  yeafM980,  However,  the 
~~  Supplemental  Appropriation  and  Rescission  Act  of  i(980  rescinded 

$15,000,000  made  available  for  the  program.  Pib.  Law  97-12,  enacted 
June  5,  1981,  rescinded  the  remaining  $10,000,000. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities  is  one 
of  four  programs  (which  include  also  Loans  for  -Construction  of  Academic 
Facilities,.  Annual  Interest  Grants,  and  Grants  for  the  -Construction  of 
Graduate  Facilities)  4/  which  were  designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher 
education  meet  a  national  need  for  academic  facilities.  The  objective  of 
this  program  is  to  provide  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
finance  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  undergraduate 
academic  facilities. 

Program  Operations: 

Funds  for  public  community  colleges  and  public  technical  institutes 
under  this  program  are  allotted  to  each  State  by  a  formula  based  on  the 
number  of  high  school  graduates  and  per  capita  income  of  residents.  Funds 
for  other  institutions  are  allotted  to  each  State  by  a  formula  based  on 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
the  number  of  students  in  grades  9  through  12.  Within  each  State,  Federal 
grants  may  be  awarded  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  project  development  cost. 
Not  less  than  twenty-four,  percent  of  funds  appropriated  under  the  Title 
must  be  reserved  for  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

Grants  are  not  given  for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  which  ad- 
mission is  normally  chargecl,  for  facilities  used  for  sectarian  instruction, 
for  facilities  for  schools  of  the  health  professions  as  defined  in  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  or  for  residential,  dining,  and  student 
union  facilities. 

Program  Scope: 

No  appropriations  for  new  construction  projects  have  been  made  for 
this  program  since  FY  1973.  However,  for  FY  1980,  Congress  appropriated, 
through  the  continuing  resolution,  $25  million  for  grants  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  renovation  projects  for  removal  of  architectural  barriers  to  the 
handicapped. 

June  3,  1980,  was  the  deadline  for  making  programs  accessible  to  the 
handicapped  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  implementing  Section  504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  in  1979  indicated  that  the  total  cost  for  removal 
of  architectural  barriers  in  compliance  with  Section  504  at  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  country  would  run  approximately  $560  million.  It 
was  on  this  basis  that  the  Congress  appropriated  the  $25  million  for  1980. 

±/  With  one  expection*  funding  for  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate 
~  Facilities  and  new  funding  of  Loans  for  the  Construction  of  Academic 
Facilities  ceased  1n  1969  (loans  were  authorized  only  to  the  extent 
that  funds  became  available  from  cancellation  of  previous  loan  com- 
mitments). However,  in  1978,  at  Congressional  Initiative,  two  loans 
totaling  $7.2  million  were  authorized  from  the  unobligated  balance 
in  the  loan  fund  to  assist  Georgetown  University  and  Tufts  University 
in  the  construction  of  two  model  inter-cultural  centers.  In  addition 
to  the  two  loans,  Congress  appropriated  $5  million  in  grants  for  the 
same  projects  under  the  Tlttfe  YII-8  Graduate  Facilities  Grant  Program. 
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8ecause  this  program  had  been  inactive  since  1973,  and  because  of 
complications  encountered  in  preparing  regulations,  the  time  required  to 
implement  this  special  program  for  removal  of  architectural  barriers  was 
greater  than  originally  anticipated.  Accordingly*,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  grants  could  not  be  awarded  in  FY  1980,  and  the  Administration  requested 
Congress  to  extend  the  availability  of  these  funds  through  FY  1981.  In  the 
meantime,  although  steps  were  being  taken  to  implement  this  program,  the 
$25  million  was  included  in  the  President's  rescission  package  as  a 
proposed  budget  cut  for  1980.  Although  the  rescission  package  was  not 
acted  upon,  Congress  passed  the  Supplemental  Appropriation* and  Rescission 
Act  of  1980,  which  rescinded  $15,000,000  of  the  $25,000,000  and  deferred 
$10,000,000  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Public  Law  97-1 2  .rescinded  the 
remainder.  S >. 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  financial  assistance  for  the  construction 
or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  55  States  and  terri- 
tories. During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal  Year  1975 
almost  $2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans  were  awarded.  In 
addition,  over  $1.4  billion  in  commercial  loans  were  approved  for  annual 
interest  suosidy  support  involving  an  estimated  annual  commitment  of 
Federal  funds  approximating  $29  million.  Over  1,800  institutions  of  higher 
education  received  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  facilities 
construction  and  improvement.  Some  4,000  facilities  costing  in  excess 
of  $10  billion  will  have  been  constructed. 

The  large  volume  of  academic  facilities  construction  supported  by 
this  program  has  met  national  demand  and  the  program  has  successful ly 
accomplished  its  objectives.  While  certain  areas  of  the  country  may  face 
temporary  shortages  of  academic  space,  existing  conditions  do  not 
constitute  a  national  problem  and  there  is  no  longer  a  clear  Federal  role 
in  this  area. 

There  have  not  been  any  comprehensive  studies  conducted  with  regard 
to  the  overall  reconstruction  and  renovation  needs  in  higher  education 
facilities.  However,  a  special  survey  was  conducted  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  in  1979  to  assess  the  costs  at 
colleges  and  universities  of  removing  architectural  barriers  to  the  handi- 
capped in  compliance  with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
The  sur,vey  indicated  that  institutions  were  moving  ahead  to  comply  witn 
Section  504  without, Federal  assistance.  It  also  determined  that  the  capital 
costs  required  for  removal  of  architectural  barriers  at  most  institutions 
were  generally  small  relative  to  total  college  budgets.  Over  a  three-year 
period  ending  in  June  1980  (deadline  for  compliance  with  Section  504),  the 
estimated  cost  of  removing  architectural  barriers  would  represent  about 
three  percent  of  total  capital  outlays,  and  only  1/3  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  revenues  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  during  this  period. 
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None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

The  Demand  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975  to  1990, 
Joseph  Frocmkin,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.;    August  15,  1974.  " 

The  Impact  of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  on 

American  Colleges  and  Universities,  Preliminary  Mnai  Report.  NCES. 
May  1979. 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

For  further  information  aoout  program  operations, 

Contact:    Charles  Griffith,  245-3253. 
For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Jim  Maxwell ,  245-7884. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name:  ^ 

Loans  for   Construction    of   Academic    Facilities    (CFOA   No.  13.594) 

Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Legislation: 


Title  VII-C  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965;  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
92-318  (formerly  Title  III  of  the  HEFA; 
Public  Law  88-204);  as  amended  by 
PL.  94-482  1/,  PL.  96-49  and  96-374 


Funding  History: 


Year 

Authori  zati  onii/ 

Appropriation  2/ 

1964 

$120,000,000 

$  o 

1965 

120,000,000 

169,250,000 

1966 

120,000,000 

110,000,000 

1967 

200,000,000 

200,000,000 

1968 

400,000,000 

925,000 

1969 

400,000,000 

103,107,000 

1970 

400,000,000 

2,918,000 

1971 

.400,000,000 

2,952,000 

1972 

50 ,000,000 

2,961 ,000 

1973 

100,000,000 

2,921  ,000 

1974 

150,000,000 

2,948,000 

1975 

200,000,000 

2,701 ,000 

1976 

200,000,000 

2,192,000 

Transition 

Quarter 

548,000 

1977 

200,000,000 

2,119,000 

1978 

200,000,000 

1,847,000 

1979 

200,000,000 

2,204,000 

1980 

200,000,000 

2,189,000 

1981 

80,000,000 

1  ,656,000 

1982 

80 ,000,000 

11,096,000  3/ 

1983 

80,000,000 

20,143,000 

o 
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1/  Public  Law  94-482,  Education  Amendments  of  1976,  was  passed  in 

September  1976.  It  authorizes  "Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic 
Facilities"  and  expands  the  scope  of  the  program  by  authorizing  loans 
for  reconstruction  and  renovation  projects  designed  to: 

(1)  Economize  on  the  use  of  energy. 

(2)  Bring  facilities  Into  conformance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  t>f  1968  (making  facilities  accessible  to  the  handicapped). 

(3)  Bring  facilities  into  conformance  with  health,  safety,  or  envi- 
ronmental protection  requirements  mandated  by  Federal ,  State, 
or  local  law. 

2/  Excludes   a  permanent   indefinite  appropriation   of  under   "Payment  of 
Participation  Sales  Insufficiencies"  in  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1967. 

3/  Includes  supplemental  appropriation  of  $9, 746, 000. 
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Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

Loans  for  Construction  of  Academic  Facilities  is  one  of  four  programs 
designed  to  help  institutions  of  higher  education  meet  a  national  need  for 
academic  facilities.  The  three  related  programs  are:  Annual  Interest 
Grants,  Grants  for  Construction  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Facilities, 
and  Grants  for  the  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities.  3/  The  objective 
of  this  program  has  been  to  help  reduce  the  financial  "burden  on  insti- 
tutions of  hlgfier  education  by  making  available  to  them,  loans  with  low 
rates  of  interest. 

Program  Operations: 

Loans  have  been  awarded  pursuant  to  the  following  stipulations:  (1) 
that  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  development  cost  of  the  facility  be 
financed  from  nonfederal  sources  (this  requirement  may  be  waived  for 
schools  qualified  as  developing  institutions  under  HEA  Title  III),  (2) 
that  applicants  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  amount  of  such  loan  from 
other  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  to  loans  under. this  program,  (3)  that  construc- 
tion will  be  undertaken  in*  an  economical  manner  and  that  it  not  be  of 
elaDorate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials,  and  (4)  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  project  to  construct  an  infirmary  or  other  facility  designed  to 
provide  primarily  for  outpatient  care  of  students  and 'institutional  per- 
sonnel, no  financial  assistance  be  provided  for  such  projects  under  Title 
IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950. 

Loans  have  been  made  available  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
to  cooperative  graduate  center  boards,  and  to  higher  education  building 
agencies  (i.e.,  State  agencies  empowered  by  the  State  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  on  behalf  of  private  institutions  of  higher  education)  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  only  academic  facilities.  Although  the  law  allows 
for  a  repayment  period  of  50  years,  loans  have  normally  been  made  available 
for  30  years.  Under  certain  circumstances,  exceptions  have  been  granted 
which  permitted  a  maximum  loan  period  of  40  years.  Interest  rates  on  these 
loans  cannot  exceed  4  percent  per  annum. 

Program  Scope:  1 

As  it  was  anticipated  that  this  program's  objectives  could  be 
accomplished  under  the  Annual  Interest  Graints  Program  and  with  the  use  of 
private  capital,  no  monies  have  been  appropriated  for  new  loans  under  this 
program  since  Fiscal  Year  1969.  Annual  appropriations  have  been  required 
to  fund  operating  deficits.  These  deficits  occur  because  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  make  interest  payments  on  participation  certificates 
and  on  Treasury  borrowing  that  exceed  repayments  from  low  interest  loans 
to  institutions. 

"37  Funding  of  Grants  for  Construction  of  Graduate  Facilities  ceased  in 
~     1969.    However,  in  FY  1978  $5  million  was  appropriated  for  grants  for 

two  model  intercultural  centers  at  Georgetown  and  Tufts  Universities. 

Funding  for   Grants    for    Construction    of    Undergraduate    Facil ities 

ceased  in  1973.    No  new  awards  for  Annual  Interest  Grants  have  been 

made  since  FY  1973. 
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Since  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Loans  and  Insurance  program, 
began  in  1965,  Congress  has  appropriated  .mbre  than  '$580  million  to 
suppprt  loans  to  institutions.  .  In  4ddi£ion;  Congress  authorized  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  to  the  publfc*  In  1967  and  1968, 
which  provided  another  $200  'million  to  support  1 oans.  '  In*  tne  last 
17  years,  approximately  $'640  mil  Hon  _  has  supported  loans  to  ^over  660 
institutions.  .  * 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1970,  this  program  has  teen  authorized  to  make 
new  loans  to  the'  extent  that  funds  became  available  through  the  termina- 
tion (primarily  through  withdrawal)  •  of  -  prior-year  loan  commitments. 
During  Fiscal  Year  1975,  the  remaining  funds  released  through  cancellation 
of  prior  loans  were  approved  for  new  loan  conrnltments*  However,  in  1978, 
at  congressional  initiative,  two  Loans  totaling  $7.2  million  were  author- 
ized from  the  unooligated  balance  in  the  loan  fund  to  assist  Georgetown 
University  and  Tufts  University  in  the  construction  of  two  model  1nter- 
cuJtural  centers.  In  addition  to  the  two  Toans,  Congress  appropriated 
$5  million  in  grants  for  the  same  projects  under  thfe  Title  VII -8  Graduate 
Facilities  Grant  Program.  In  198V  Congress  specifically  authorized  two 
additional  loans  totaling  $25  million,  from  unooligated  balances  in  tne 
loan  fund,, to  assist  Boston  College  in  the  construction  of  a  new  library 
and  to  provide  a  1  oan '  increase  to  Georgetown  Un/iver'sity  in  connection 
with  the  model  intercul tural  center  project  initiated  in  1978.  Witn  tne 
exception  of  thfes!e  .special  projects,  this  /program  has.  oeen  inactive  in 
terms  of  new  loan  approvals  since  1975.  / 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  / 

Since  .the  inception  of  the  Higher  Education  "Fjcll i ties  Act  of  1  963, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided"  financial  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  academic  facilities  throughout  the  50  States' 
and  the  territories/  During  the  period  Fiscal  Year  1965  through  Fiscal 
Year  1976,  almost  $2.5  billion  in  direct  Federal  grants  and  loans'  were 
awarded.  In  addition,  over  $1.4  billion  in  commercial  loans  were  approved 
for  annual  interest  subsidy  support  requiring  an  estimated  annual  commit- 
ment of  Federal  funds  approximating  $25  million.  Over  1,800  institutions 
of  higher  education  received  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose-  of 
facilities  construction  and  improvement  and  some. 4, 000  fapcil1t1gs  costing 
in  excess  of  $10  Di  1J 1  on  have  been  constructed., 

The  large  volume  of  academic  facilities  construction  ^supported  by 
this  program  has  met  natipnal  demand  and  the  program  has  successfully 
accomplished  its  oojectlves.  While  certain  areas  of  trie  country  may 
face  temporary  shortages'  of  academic  space,  existing  conditions  do  hot 
constitute  a  national  problem  and  there  is  no  longer-  a  clear*  Federal 
role  in  this  area,.  . 
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There  have  not  Deen  any  compreftensi ve  studies  conducted  with  regard 
to  the  overall  reconstruction  and  renovation  needs  in  nigner  education 
facilities.  However,  a  special  survey  was  conducted  Dy  the  national  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  in  1979  to  assess  the  costs  at  colleges 
and  universities  of  removing  arcnitectural  Barriers  to  the  handicapped  in 
compliance  with  Section  504  of  the  Renaoilitation  Act  of  1973.  The  surveys 
indicated  that  institutions  were  moving  ahead  to  comply  with  Section  504 
without  Federal  assistance.  It  was  also  determined  that  the  capital  costs 
required  for  removal  of  architectural  carriers  at  most  institutions  were 
small  rel ative^tr/total  college  oudgets.  Over  a  tnree-year  period  ending 
in  June  1980  (deadline  for  ccmpl/TJrree  with  Section  504),  the  estimated 
cost  of  removing  arcnitectual  barriers  represented  aoout  three  percent  of 
total  capital  outlays,  and  only  1/3  of  one  percent  of  the  total  revenues 
of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  during  this  period. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

'-None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Ther  flemand  for  Facilities  in  the  Postsecondary  Sector,  1975  to  1990,  Joseon 
r^oomitin,  inc.,  Washington,  O.C.:    August  15,  1974. 

The  Impact  of  Section  504  of  the  Renaoi 1 itation  Act  of  19^3  on 

American  Colleges  and  Universities,  Preliminary    Final    Report,    NCES,  May 

1979. 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Charles  Griffith,  245-3253 
For  further  information  aoout  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Jim  Maxwell,  245-7884 
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Program  Name  , 

Postsecondary  Educationef  Institutions  and  Programs: 
Eligibility  Oetermi nation  and  Agency  Evaluation 

Legislation  Expiration  Date 

Accreditation :    Veteran ' s  Readjustment  N/ A 

Assistance  Act  of  1952  (Public  Law  82-550), 
subsequent  legislation.    Eligibility:  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  including 
Public  Law  96-374. 

Funding  History:    N/A  , 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  El igibil ity  and  Agency  Evaluation  Staff  (EAES)  and  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Education's  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Accreditation  and 
Institutional  Eligibility  (NACAIE)  function  to  orchestrate  a  system  of 
determining  eligibility  for  postsecondary  educational  institutions  and 
programs  to  apply  for  participation  in  Federal  student  and  institutional 
assistance  programs. 


Program  Operations: 

Eligibility  is  granted  to  postsecondary  institutions  and  programs 
which  meet  certain  statutory  and  other  prerequisites,  including:  (a) 
State  licensing  or  chartering,  (b)  accreditation  by  private  nongovernmental 
accrediting  bodies  or  State  approval  agencies  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Education,  and  (c)  compliance  with  appropriate  Federal  re- 
gulations. The  Secretary  of  Education  publishes  criteria  with  which 
accrediting  agencies  and  State  approval  agencies  must  comply  in  order  to 
be  listed  as  recognized  by  the  Secretary.  Accreditation  of  an  educational 
institution  or  program  by  one  of  these  agencies  is  an  essential  requirement 
for  eligibility  to  participate  in  many  Federal  funding  programs.  At 
least  every  four  years,  an  agency's  continued  compliance  with  the  criteria 
is  reviewed  by  NACAIE/EAES  and  a  recormendation  is  made  to  the  Secretary 
regarding  the  agency's  continuation  of  recognition. 

EAES  is  comprised  of  24  permanent  full-time  positions.  It  is  organized 
into  two  sections  and  a  director's  office.  One  of  the  sections  is  subdivided 
into  two  units. 
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Program  Scope : 


As  of  March  10,  1982,  EAES  has 

(a)  certified  10,201  insti tutXon^ -far  Federal  eligibility  through  the 
"triad"  eligibility  prpcesjSartici gated  in  by  accrediting  bodies, 
State  charting  and  li/ens/ng  agencies,  and  the  Federal  government: 

(b)  provided  the  staff  (for/the  NACAIE,  which  has  resulted  in  the  re- 
cognition of  75  accrediting  bodies,  10  State  agencies  for  the 
approval  of  public  postsecondary  education,  and  8  State  agencies 
for  the  approval  of  nurse  education. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Over  the  last  decade  -  several  studies  and  evaluations  have  been 
conducted  in  the  area  of  el igibi 1 ity  determination.  These  are  cited 
in  the  section  on  sources  of  evaluation  data.  The  major  findings  of 
the  more  recent  studies  (since  1976)  are  summarized  below. 

Authorization  by  State  agencies  or  by  the  Federal  government, 
if  Federally  authorized,  is  a  prerequi site  for  institutions  seeking 
to  participate  in  Federal  programs.  With  the  States  having  the  major 
burden  of  consumer  protection  in  postsecondary  education,  a  study  (Jung 
et  al.,  1976)  was  conducted  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  postsecondary 
state  oversight  agencies  provide  student  consumer  protection  by  pre- 
venting or  correcting  abusive  and  potentially  abusive  institutional 
policies,  practices,  and  conditions.  Additionally,  the  study  included 
(1)  an  in-depth  profile  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  State  laws 
and  enforcement  resources,  and  (2)  specific  suggestions  for  strategies 
which  could  be  used  by  the  USOE  to  help  State  agencies  enact  stronger 
laws  and  augment  their  enforcement  resources. 

The  American  Institutes  for  Research  completed  WA  Study  of  State 
Oversight  in  Postsecondary  Education"  in  December  1977.  They  found 
that  State  authorizing/oversight  requi rements  are  relatively  much  more 
extensi ve  for  private  non-dgreee-granting  institutions,  less  extensive 
for  private  degree-granting  institutions,  and  almost  nonexistent  for 
public  institutions.    Their  report  concluded  that: 

o  stronger  laws  and  regulations  are  needed,  especially  to  (1) 
eliminate  provisions  that  now  exclude  accredited  institutions 
from  State  agency  oversight ,  (2)  provide  stronger  bonding  or 
tuition-indentification  requi  rements  ,  (3)  provide  and  publ ici  ze 
statewide  complaint-handling  systems,  and  (4)  improve  the  co- 
ordination and  communications  among  the  agencies  that  have  var- 
ious oversight  responsibilities  within  each  State; 

o  better  communications  and  coordination  are  need  among  licensing 
agencies  in  all  States,  especially  in  the  degree-granting  sector, 
to  deal  with  problems  created  by  institutions  that  operate  across 
State  lines. 
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Significant  barriers  to  improved  consumer  practices  were  found  due  to: 


o  unwillingness  of  legislatures  to  make  adequate  appropriations 
for  school  oversight  due  to  a  lack  of  -  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  and  general  reluctance  to  approve  funds 
for  any  form  of  State  regulation; 

o  strong  and  effective  opposition  by  schools  and  accreditation 
bodies  to  increased  levels  of  State  agency  oversiqht; 

o  lack  of  agreement  and  cooperation  among  State  education  agencies 
about  which  agency  should  perform  what  functions;  and 

o  reluctance  of  law  enforcement  agencies  and  attorneys  general  zo 
take  strong  action  against  educational  institutions. 


In  July -  1978,  that  report  was  the  basic  working  document  for  an 
invitational  conference  sponsored  by  the  (then)  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States.  Conference  participants 
were  representatives  from  State  authorizing  and  oversight  agencies, 
legislators,  governors1  education  aides,  attorneys  general,  chief  State 
school  officers,  congressional  aides,  and  Federal  agency  staff. 

In  support  of  the  State  role  the  Institutional  Report  Form  (IRF), 
original ly  developed  as  part  of  the  consumer  protection  study  (Dayton, 
Jung,  1980),  was  revised  and  field  tested  for  use  by  State  postsecondary 
education  licensing  and  oversight  agencies.  The  field  test  was  to  pro- 
vide State  postsecondary  licensing  and  oversight  agencies  with  a  tool 
to  monitor  the  potential  for  student  consumer  abuse  in  the  institutions 
over  which  they  exercise  authority.  The  field  test  which  was  completed 
in  1980  found  that: 

o  Response  to  the  Institutional  Report  Form  (IRF),  was  generally 
positive.  Fifteen  of  eighteeen  agencies  completed  their  efforts 
on  time.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  State  agency  and  institution 
respondents  had  clearly  positive  reactions  to  the  IRF  (only 
three  percent  had  clearly  negative  ones).  Fifty  percent  of 
the  respondents  felt  the  IRF  should  be  used  more  widely  (twenty- 
one  percent  opposed  this). 

o  The  IRF  was  most  useful  at  new  schools,  non-accredited  schools, 
and  others  that  do  not  already  undergo  a  regular  review.  The 
schools  preferred  it  as  a  self-check  educational  tool  for  insti- 
tutional official s,  rather  than  as  a  monitoring  device  to  be 
used  in  an  authoritarian  manner  by  the  State  agency. 


o  The  study  recommends  that  wider  use  be  made  of  the  IRF,  as  a 
means  of  Improving  student  consumer  protection,  by  postsecondary 
schools,  particularly  as  a  self-check  educational  tool  for  school 
officials. 


Also,  since  State  licensing,  as  the  first  step  to  Federal  funds 
eligibility,  represents  the  primary  defense  against  student  con- 
sumer abuse,  some  Federal  assistance  to  strengthen  State  licensing 
and  oversight  should  be  considered.  This  Federal  assistance  might 
include  a  Federally  sponsored  clearinghouse  for  sharing  infor- 
mation among  State  agencies;  and  to  provide  further  technical 
assistance  in  the  use  of  the  IRF,  especially  for  States  with  new 
oversight  agencies  or  staff.  ED  should  assign  one  agency  of  the 
department  the  responsibility  for  initiating  and  maintaining  a 
continuing  1 iaison  with  State  licensing  and  oversight  agencies 
and  their  national  organizations.  This  liaison  would  be  to 
enhance  Federal  and  State  cooperation  in  protecting  student 
consumers. 

Another  study,   also  completed  in  1980  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service,  evaluated  the  ED  Criteria  and  Procedures  for  the  Recognition 
of  Accrediting  and   State  Approval   Agencies.     Thi s  study  was  designed 
to  assess  how  well  ED's  procedures  for  recognizing  accrediting  agencies^ 
distinguish  agencies  that   can   relied  on   for  accurate  evaluations  dip 
educational  quality  from  those  that  cannot.    During  the  ten-year  perifcr 
from  1969  to  1978,   ED  conducted  approximately  240  evaluations  of  the 
organizational  structure   and  procedures   of  more  than   100  accrediting 
and  state    approval    agencies    concerned    with    postsecondary  education. 
Nineteen  percent  of  those  evaluations  resulted  in  denial  of  recognition, 
or  instruction  to  show  cause  why  recognition^hotri4not  be  revoked.  The 
remaining  81  percent  led  to  recognition  for /f^eriods  of\ one  to  four  years, 
depending  on  the  number  and  the  seriousness >of  the  agentie's  deficiencies. 
The  requirements  for  recognition  are  embodied  in  44  published  criteria. 
The  study  evaluated  the  criteria  as  well  as  USDE's  procedures. 

The  major  findings  affecting  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  ED 
criteria  and  procedures  are: 

o  The  ED  procedures  rel i ably  differentiate  ineffective  agencies 
from  effective  ones  and  remain  stable  from  year  to  year  in  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  criteria. 

o  The  recognition  decisions  over  the  ten-year  period  from  1969  to 
1978  have  consistently  utilized  virtually  all  the  criteria; 
decisions  have  not  rested  dominantly  on  a  limited  number.  The 
few  criteria  that  have  not  discriminated  between  recognized 
agencies  and  those  denied  recognition  have  been  criteria  that 
are  universally  met,  such  as  the  requirement  that  theN  agency's 
standards  be  published. 

o  Agencies  denied  recognition  differ  among  themselves  more  widely 
than  do  the  agencies  recognized  for  three  or  four  years.  The 
major  deficiencies  of  the  agencies  denied  recognition  tend  to 
invol-ve  weak  evaluative  procedures,  questions  about  the  impart- 
iality of  their  decisions,  and  nonrepresentative  governing  boards. 
Secondary  deficiencies  are  related  to  smal 1  size  and  1 imited 
staff,  budget,  and  experience. 
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o  '  To  a  large  extent,  the  criteria  that  most  sharply  differentiate 
the  recognized  agencies"  from  those  denied  recognition  are  also 
most  important  to  assessing  an  agency fs  effectiveness  in  evaluat- 
ing educational  quality.  The  major  exception  is  the  criterion 
requiring  public  representation  on  an  agency's  governing  board, 
which  had  a  significant  role  in  the  decisions  but  appears  to  be 
relatively  unimportant. 

o  A  group  of  slightly  more  than  100  persons  knowledgeable  about 
accrediting  from  a  variety  of  perspectives,  when  presented  de- 
criptions  of  agencies  that  had  been  evaluated  and  either  re- 
cognized or  denied  recognition  by  ED,  agreed  substantially  with 
the  ED  decisions.  The  measure  of  agreement  between  the  actual 
decisions  and  the  judges1  decisions  was  .68,  where  1.00  indicates 
agreement.  Agreement  was  cl ose  to  perfect  in  the  case  of  the 
agencies  denied  recognition.  The  major  source  of  disagreement 
involved  agencies  recognized  for  a  limited  period,  where  the 
judges  tended  to  award  recognition  for  a  Slightly  longer  period 
than  was  awarded  in  actual  decisions. 

Current  Analytic  Activities 

A  short-term  assessment  of  the  ED  eligibility  and  compliance  moni- 
toring systems  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  summer  of  1982.  The  object- 
ives of  the  study  are: 

1 .  To  provide  an  accurate  descripton  of  the  el igibil ity  and 
compliance  monitoring  systems:  Their  intended  goals;  their 
intended  and  factual  functions,  and  their  products. 

2\  To  provide  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  singul ar  and  joint 
reporting  burden  of  the  two  systems  on  participating  insti- 
tutions, based  on  readily  available  data. 

3.  To  provide  initial  estimates  of  the  outcomes  (the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency)  of  the  two  systems,  based  on  readily  available 
indicators  and  relative  to  their  stated  goals. 

4.  To  provide  immediate  recommendations  for  feasible  improvements 
in  the  systems. 

The  study  will  take  about  four  months  to  complete. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  files,  Office  of  Postsecndary  Education. 

Orlans,  Harold,  et  al.,    Private  Accreditation  and  Public  Eligi- 
bility, Volumes  I  and  II,  fhe  Brookings  Institution  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C. 
1974. 
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Jung,  Steven  M. ,  et  al.,  Improving  the  Consumer  Protection  Function 
in  Postsecondary  Education,  American  institutes  for  Researcn.  Palo 
Alto,  California,  December  1976. 

Jung,  Steven  M. ,  et  al.,  A  Study  of  State  Oversight  in  Postsecondary 
Education,  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California 
December  1977. 

Comptroller  General,  What  Assurance  Does  Office  of  Education's 
Eligibility  Process  Provide?  HRD-78-120,  U.S.  General  Accounting 
urnce,  Washington,  u.C,  January  17,  1979. 

Warren,  Jonathan  R. ,  Evaluation  of  Criteria  for  Recognition  of 
Accrediting  and  State  Approval  Agencies,  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Berkeley,  California,  November  1980. 

Dayton,  Charles  W.,  and  Steven* M.  Jung,  State  Regulatory  Agency 
Field  Test  of  the  AIR  Institutional  Report"Form,  American 
Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California,  November  1980. 


For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Larry  Friedrich,  245-9873. 
For  further  information  about  studies"  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Robert  H.  Berls,  245-8281. 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Pre-College  Teacher  Development  in  Science  (CFDA  No.  84.119) 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

P.L.  96-374,  Section  1303  added  September  30,  1982 

Section  406A  to  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221e-lb). 

Funding  History:      Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1980  $    2,500,000        $  2,500,000 

1981  2,500,000  1  ,875,000  !_/ 

1982  1,875,000  2/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  major  goal  of  the  Pre-College  Science  Teacher  Development 
.Science  program  1s  to  promote  high  quality  science,  mathematics,  and 
soda!  studies  Instruction  1n  the  Nation's  elementary  schools*  This 
1s  done  through:  * 

o   Improving  teachers'  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of 
science  and  mathematics,  and  accompanying  appropriate 
Instructional  strategies; 

o   Developing  and  maintaining  cooperation  and  communication 
between  scientists  and  mathematicians  at  colleges  and 
universities  and  teachers  1n  elementary  schools;  and 

o   Aiding  teachers  1n  the  Identification  and  use  of  resources 
appropriate  to  their  level  of  instruction,  which  will  aid 
1n  their  teaching  of  scientific  concepts* 

It  1s  the  goal  of  this  program  to  fill  these  needs,  by  awarding 
grants  to  colleges,  universities,  and  nonprofit  institutions  having 
the  scientific  research  staff  and  facilities  necessary  to  mount  a 


1/  The  appropriation  was  $1  ,875*000  in  FY  1981,  due  to  rescission  of 
~  25%  (or  $625,000)  of  the  Program  authorization  of  $2,500,000* 

2/  Program  consolidated* 
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quality  science  education  program.    The  projects  funded  provided  con- 
tinuing education  opportunities  for  kindergarten  and  elementary  school 
teachers  extending  their  basic  subject  training. 

Program  Operation: 

The  program  solicits  applications  for  grants  from  colleges  and 
universities  that  offer  at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  science 
as  well  as  from  nonacademic,  nonprofit  institutions  having  both  the 
scientific  research  staff  and  facilities  necessary  to  mount  a  quality 
science  education  program.    Such  institutions  could  include  museums, 
scientific  field  stations,  and  nonprofit  scientific  research  labora- 
tories. 


Most  applications  will  fall  into  one  of  the  following  categories: 


1.    Academic  Year  Seminars  —  Part-time 


Part-time  study  offered  at  a  central  location  for 
teachers  within  commuting  distance,  with  sessions 
held  regularly  during  the  academic  year.  Such 
projects  may  be  preceded  by  a  brief  (up  to  one 
week)  full-time  session  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  school,  or  be  followed  by  a  brief  (up  to  one 
week)  "wrap-up"  following  the  close  of  the  school 
year. 

2.    Summer  Seminars  —  Part-time 


Study  offered  at  a_ central  location  for  teachers 
within  "commuting  distance,  with  sessions  held 
during  the  summer.    Such  projects  may  include 
follow-up  sessions  during  the  academic  year  similar 
to  these  described  under  Itfcm  one  above. 

3.    Summer  Workshops  —  Full-time 

Projects  offered  during  the  summer,  generally  for 
one  to  four  weeks*    These  projects  usually  will 
be  regional  and  intended  for  more  advanced  training 
in  specific  disciplines.    Limited  follow-up  activity 
may  take  place  during  the  academic  year. 


Projects  are  to  provide  instruction  on  general  concepts  of  science 
and  mathematics,  or  more  advanced  training  in  specific  disciplines, 
concsistent  with  the  needs  of  an  Identified  group  of  teachers.  Courses 
are  developed  cooperatively  between  local  school  systems  and  colleges, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers  to  be  served.    The  instruction  may 


also  illustrate  appropriate  materials  and  instructional  teaching 
strategies  for  classroom  use,  as  well  as  identify  local  resources  that 
are  applicable  to  classroom  instruction.    Some  teachers  may  require 
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subject  matter  training  in  the  traditional  disciplines  and  trainng 
on  how  such  disciplinary  materials  can  be  applied  in  their  classroom 
settings.   Others  may  benefit  more  from  interdisciplinary  or  multi- 
dispiplinary  science  training* 

Program  Scope: 

Sixty-eight  projects  have  been  funded  in  FY  1981,  and  approxi- 
mately 3,200  teachers  will  participate  in  the  program*    A  multiplier 
effect  is  achieved  by  encouraging  the  teachers  who  participate  in 
this  training  to  train  other  elementary  teachers  in  their  schools* 
In  this  way  approximately  35,000  teachers  will  receive  instruction* 
Fifteen  of  these  projects  were  jointly  funded  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation.    These  jointly  funded  projects  involve  study 
opportunities'  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers* 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  this  is  a  new  Department  of  Education  program,  offered 
for  the  first  time  in  FY  1981*  independent  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  no  formal  evaluation  has  been  conducted. 


Ongdjng 


and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


A  preliminary  evaluation  of  this  program  is  proposed  for  FY  1982. 
Sources  of  Data: 

Analyses  of  grantee  reports. 

The  Status  of  Pre-College  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Social 
Studies  Practices  In  U.S.  Schools,  July,  1978;  GPO  Stock  No. 

AAA    AAA    AAAAA    A       TX  £A 

What  Are  The  Needs  In  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Social  Science 
EducatTonj?  Views  From  the  Field  1980,  NSF  SE80-9,  available  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  ~ 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Mary  G.  Lewis 
(202)  653-5983 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness. 

Contact:     Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Name: 

Territorial  Teacher  Training  Assistance  Program  (CFDA  No.  84.124) 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1978,  September  30,  1984 

P.L.  95-561  ,  Sec.  1525 

Funding  History:       Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1980  $    2,000,000        $  2,000,000 

1981  2,000,000  1,800,0Q0 

1982  .  Indefinite 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Territorial  Teacher  Training  Assistance  Program  provides 
Federal  funds  for  the  upgrading  of  existing  teacher's  capabilities 
in  schools  in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.    The  intention  of  the  program  is  to  provide  a 
multi-year  one-time  investment  to  help  territorial  institutions' 
provide  teacher  training  programs  to  strengthen  their  efforts  and 
to  build  the  capacity  to  continue  to  deliver  improved  instruction 
after  the  Federal  funding  is  discont inuecfc 

Program  Operations: 

The  Program  is  a  combined  grant-entitlement  activity.    Only  the 
five  territories  are  eligible  recipients,  and  each  territory  may 
receive  no  less  than  five  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated.  Awards 
are  for  four  years,  with  each  years  continuation  subject  to  perfor- 
mance and  availability  of  funds.    The  territory  SEA  must  submit  an 
application,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  an  IHE.    If  a  joint 
application  is  submitted,  each  SEA  remains  fully  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  project.    Activities  must  be  directed  at 
teachers  who  work  with  students  in  grades  k  -  12  in  public  and  non- 
profit private  schools.    All  activities  must  be  directly  related  to 
teaching  and  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  inservice  teacher 
training  in  basic  skills  development  or  specific  subject  areas, 
curriculum  development,  use  of  instructional  materials  or  equipment, 
classroom  management »  or  training  for  teachers  to  achieve  full  . 
certification  under  the  appropriate  territorial  requirements. 
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Program  Scope: 


In  FY  80,  the  first  year  of  program  operations,  all  five  eligible 
territories  applied  for  and  received  awards.    The  awards  ranged  in 
size  from  $1,000,000  to  $100,000.    It  is  expected  that  all  five 
grantees  will  request  and  receive  continuation  awards,  although  at 
slightly  reduced  funding  levels. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Since  program  continuation  applications  and  progress  reports  have 
not  yet  been  submitted,  no  information  on  effectiveness  is  available.  1 

Ongoing  and, Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

Program  continuation  applications  and  progress  reports. 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

'   Contact:    Andrew  Lebby 

(202)  653-5839 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Eugene  Tucker 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name: 
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Public  Library  Services 
(CFOA  No.  84.034) 


Legislation: 


Library  Services  Act,  P.L.  84-597 
as  amended  by  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  Title  I,  P'.L, 
91-600,  P.L.  <93-133,  P.L.  93-380, 
P.L.  95-123,  and  P.L.  97-35 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 


Funding  History: 

Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

Beginning  in  1972 

1961 

$  7,500,000 

$  7,500,000 

State  institution- 

1962 

7,500,000 

7,500,000 

alized  Services  (Title 

1963 

7,500,000 

7,500,000 

IV-A)  and  Services  to 

1964 

25,000,000 

7,500,000 

the  Physically  Handi- 

J965 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

capped  (Title  IV-8) 

1966 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

were  combined  under 

1967 

35,000,000 

35,000,000 

Title  I.    The  1977 

1968 

45,000,000 

35,000,000 

, amendment  required  a 

1969 

55,000',000 

35,000,000 

percentage  of  any  ex- 

1970 

65,000,000 

29,750,000 

cess.  ■(Of  funds  over  $60 

1971 

75,000,000 

35,000,000 

million  to  be  reserved 

1972 

112,000,000 

46,568,500 

for  stregnthening  major 

1973 

.117,600,000 

62,000,000i/ 

urban  resource  libraries 

1974 

123,500,000 

44,155,500- 

in  FY  1979.  ' 

1975 

129,675,0,00 

49,155,000 

1976 

137,150,000 

49,155,000 

Transition  Quarter 

12,189,000 

1977 

137,150,000 

56,900,000 

1978 

110,000,000 

56,900,000 

'  1979 

140,000,000 

62,500,000 

1980 

150,000,000 

62,500,000 

1981 

150,000,000 

62,500,000 

1982 

65,000,000 

60,000,000 

1983 

65,000,000 

60,000,000 

(under  Cojrt^ 

Resolution) ) 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislative  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  support  to 
^States:  to  assist  them  in  providing  library  services  to  areas  without  such 
services  or  arsais  with  inadequate  services,  including  services  to  such 
groups  as  the  disadvantaged,  bilingual,  the  physical  lys  handicapped,  those 
in  State-supported  institutions  and  users  of  major  urban  resource  libraries; 
to  strengthen  metropolitan  public  libraries  which  serve  as  national  and 
regional  resource  centers;  and  to  plan  programs  and  projects  ^  extend  and 

1/  $3^,000,000  of  the  1973  appropriation  was  im^Qunded  and  not  released  * 
*7     until  1974*  "  i 
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improve  services.  Funds  may  also  be  used  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
the  State  library  administrative  agencies  to  serve  people  and  for  admin- 
istrative costs  for  all  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  programs. 

Program  Operation: 

LSCA,  Title  I,  allots  funds  to  the  States  by  grants  on  a  formula- 
matching  basis.  %  Each  state,  D.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico,  receives  a  base  of 
$200,000  and  each  outlying  Territory  receives  a  base  of  $40,000,  with  the 
balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of  total  resident  population.  The  Federal 
share  ranges  from  33  percent  to  66  percent  except  for  the  Trust  Territories, 
which  are  100  percent  Federally  funded.  States  must  match  in  proportion 
to  their  per  capita  income  and  also  maintain  the  same  level  of  expenditures 
of  the  second  preceding  year.  They  must  also  maintain  the  same  Tevel  of 
fiscal  effort  of  the  second  preceding  year  for  handicapped  and  institution- 
alized library  .services.  Federal  expenditures  for  administration  of  the 
program  must  be  matched  with  an  equal  amount  of  nonfederal  funds.  States 
with  cities  of  100,000  population  or  more  must  reserve  funds  for  major  urban 
resource  libraries  according  to  a  statutory  formula  when  the  appropriation 
exceeds  $60  million  and  may  not  reduce  the  amount  paid  to  %these  libraries 
below  the  amount  they  received  in  the  preceding  year.  In  order  to  partici- 
pate, each,  official ly  designated  State  library  administrative  agency  must 
subjolt  a  basic  State  plan  (State/Federal  agreement),  an  annual  update  of  the 
long-YOTge  program  for  library  development  based  on  the  State's  assessed 
nee^sf,  8n  annual  program  and  an  evaluation  report.  These  documents  outlinfe 
a  State's  goals,  objectives,  priorities,  and  activities,  along  with  project 
evaluations  for  specified  periods  of  time.  Furthermore,  they  provide  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  assurances  that  the  above-mentioned  specific  require- 
ments will  be  met  annually  as  stated  in  the  State/Federal  agreement  signed 
by  both  parties. 

Program  Scope: 

1.  Federal  dollars  appropriated  (1957-82)  $  905,854,500 

2.  Federal  dollars  spent  in  FY  80:  4  64,176,955 
(includes*  carryover) 

a.  Funds  spent  on  providing  library 
services  to  areas  without  services 
or  with  inadequate  services,  on 
administering  LSCA,  and  on  strengthen- 
ing State  library  agencies  69. 4i 

b.  Funds  spent  on  the  disadvantaged, 
limited  English-speaking,  State 
institutionalized,  physically 
handicapped,  major  urban  libraries, 
and  the  aging  

3.  Disadvantaged  persons  receiving  services  ^  7,000,000 
'   from  LSCA  funds 


30.6% 
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4.  Number  of  Limited  English-speaking  persons 
served  by  LSCA 

5.  Number  of  handicapped  persons  served  by  LSCA 

6.  Number  of  State  institutionalized  persons 
served  by  LSCA  funds 

7.  Number  of  senior  citizens  served 

8.  Number  of  metropolitan  libraries  strength- 
ened as  resource  centers 

9.  Number  of  cities  with  populations  of  100,000 
or  more  which  may  qualify  for  portion  of 
funds  in  excess  of  annual  appropriation  of 
$60  million. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Federal  assistance  has  contributed  to  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  library  services  throughout  the  country.  Today,  about  96  percent  of 
the  population  has  access  to  some  form  of  public  library  services.  Current 
reports  indicated  that  over  30%  of  the  LSCA  expenditures  have  gone  to 
projects  with  designated  disadvantaged  priorities, 

\ 

o  Public  library  services  that  link  individuals  Awith  available, 
necessary  information  for  self-help,  coping,  employment  and  learn- 
ing skills  are  expanding.  Information  and  referral  (I&R)  services 
are  growing  and  it  1s  estimated  that  60*  of  all  public  libraries 
are  providing  some  form  of  I&R. 

o  Services  to  handicapped  persons  and  otKer  special  identified 
groups  are  expanding.  With  LSCA  support,  libraries  are  utilizing 
new  delivery  strategies  to  reach  the  visually  impaired,  deaf,  and 
other  physically  disabled  persons  in  the  population.  New  media 
being  used  include  reading  machines,  teletypewriters,  and  radio 
receivers.  Libraries  are  removing  their  access  barriers  and  de- 
livering programs  outside  the  library  to  institutions,  homes,  and 
into  rural  areas  by  mail,  in  an  effort  to  reach  more  handicapped 
and  isolated  persons. 

y 

o    Increased  literacy  programs   in  libraries   are   attracting  adults 

*    and  young  adults  who  are  1  earni ng  readl ng  skill s   in  the  non- 

classroom  atomosphere  of  the  libraries.  Often  tutors  and  teachers 
are  volunteers. 

o  Through  Responsive  library  programs,  independent  learners  are 
pursuing  their  special  interests,  upgrading  their  professional 
knowledge  and  job  skills. 

The  first  study  of  the  impact  of  Title  I  services,  covering  the 
period  from  1964  to  1968,  was  made  by  the  System  Development  Corporation 
(SDC),  Santa  -Monica.     In  reviewing  the  LSCA  activities  in  11  States  it 
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o  ound  that  most  projects  felt  handicapped  by:  lack  of  manpower;  lack  of 
coordination  among  public  libraries  and  other  education  agencies;  need  for 
research  In  determining  whether  disadvantaged  projects  were  reaching  their 
goals;  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  library's  poten- 
tial and  actual  services;  lack  of  ability  of  libraries  to  react  quickly  to 
public^ demands  for  more  service;  and  lack  of  suitable  measurements  of 
library  performance. 

The  Behavior  Science  Corporation,  Washington,  D.C.,  conducted  a  study 
to  evaluate  public  library  service  to  disadvantaged  people  in  Selected 
cities.  These  projects  were  not  limited,^ however,  to  Title  I  projects. 
This  pilot  study  selected  library  programs  serving  the  disadvantaged  in 
15  cities  and  utilized  user  and  nonuser  interviews  for  evaluation.  The 
study  reconroended  that  1 1  brari  es  f  1  nd  better  ways  to  cobrdi  nate  wi  t h 
schools  when  dealing  with  disadvantaged  children.  The  successful  programs 
were  characterized  by  some  or  all  of  the  following  features:  active 
participation  by  the  target  group;  emphasis  on  audiovisual  rather  than 
print  materials;  and,  provision  of  significant  service  in  the  community. 

Another  major  evaluation  study  was  conducted  by  SOC  to  determine  how 
the  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act,  Title  I,  was  meeting  the  public 
library  needs  of  special  clientele  groups;  e.g.,  disadvantaged,  ethnic 
minorities,  handicapped,  and  institutionalized  persons.  This  evaluation 
surveyed  all  State  Library  agencies,  all  known  ongoing  projects  directed 
toward  these  groups,  and  discontinued  projects.  This  s\udy  provided  an 
inventory  of  projects,  a  needs  assessment,  and  recommendations  for  program 
changes.  Over  1,600  projects  were  identified  and  queried.  It  was  found 
that  many  projects  classified  as  discontinued  (these  projects  had  been 
initiated  with  LSCA  fuds)  were  operational  witH  funds  now  received  from 
State  or  local  agencies.  A  methodology  specifying  criteria  to  judge  pro- 
gram effectiveness  was^  developed,  and  was  tested  and  validated  with  a 
sample  of  projects. 

The  report  concluded: 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  gathered  in  this  project 
that  LSCA  projects  directed  toward  special  clientele 
have  been  successful,  to  some  extent.    More  projects 
are  successful  than  unsuccessful,  and  fairly  signif- 
icant1 numbers  of  special  clientele  groups  have  been  ' 
reached.    It  is  also  evident  that  some  projects  are 
far  from  successful.    Many  important  needs  are  not 
being  met,  or  barely  being  met,  even  by  projects 
judged  successful.  .  . 

In  many  States  it  was  evident  that  were  Federal  funds 
not  available,  there  would  be  no  projects  whatsoever  , 
for  special  clientele.    Indeed,  in  one  State  plan 
that  was  examined  the  statement  was  made  that,  while 
there  were  special  clientele  in  the  State,  no  pro- 
jects need  be  directed  towards  them  because  the  * 
State  intended  to  give  service  to  all  of  its  citizens 
on  an  equal  basis:    that  naive  attitude  represents  - 
.  all  to  frequently  -  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  concern 
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that  exists  at  many  levels  of  State  and  local 
government.    Special  clientele  frequently  need  to 
be  educated  to  become  users,  and  persuaded  that  the 
library  has  something  of  value  for  them.    LSCA  funds 
have  been  a  critical  factor  in  projects  for  special 
clientele,  and  they  have  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  being  used  for  innovative  projects. 

A  subsequent  study  of  "the  Public  Library  and  Federal  Policy,"  per- 
formed by  SDC,  assessed  the  current  national  public  library  situation 
utilizing  existing  data  and  Included  recommendations  for  further  data  col- 
lection efforts  1n  areas  of  current  information  deficiencies.  The  final 
report  stated:- 

In  this  study  we  examined  the  past  and  present  status 
of  the  public  library  and  likely  directions  for  the 
future.   Based  upon  our  examination  of  the  public  li- 
brary as  an  Information-providing  Institution,  and  our 
certainty  that  free  access  to  all  kinds  of  informa-  t 
tlon  1s  a  requirement  of  a  democratic  society  and  a 
necessity  for  Individual  well  being,  [It  was  found 
that] 

The  Federal  government  has  played  a  role  1n  recent 
years  of  helping  the  public  library  to  organize  into 
systems  and  to  provide  services  to  segments  of  the 
population  who  were  previously  unserved.    While  there 
are  Indications  that  Federal  programs  suffered  from 
Insufficient  funding,  Impetus  toward  system  organiza- 
tion and  the  provision  of  services  to  special  clien- 
tele were  provided  by  Federal  intervention. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  LSCA  I  was  done  by  Applied  Management  Sciences 
(AMS).  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  evaluate  the  Impacts  and  effective- 
ness of  the  only  Federal  program  designed  to  assist  State  efforts  to  develop 
and  Improve  public  libraries. 

Since  there  are  a  variety  of  purposes  for  this  program.  It  1s  not 
surprising  that  there  were  a  diversity  of  findings,  some  of  which  Initially 
may  appear  contradictory.  The  study  found  that  significant  proportions 
of  LSCA  Title  I  funds  are  expended  on  the  general  public  which  may  in- 
directly benefit  target  populations,  Including  such  indirect  services  as' 
1nterl1brary  loans  or  centralized  purchasing.  Only  32.9 Percent  of  all 
public  libraries  have  received  at  least  one  direct  LSCA.  Title  I  grant 
since  1965,  but  only.  6X  of  all  public  libraries  failed  to  receive  at  least 
^one  direct  benefit  from  the  program. 

The  study  confirmed  the  findings  of  an  earlier  study  that  LSCA  I  1s 
contributing  much  to  the  growth  of  networking  and  1nterl1brary  cooperation. 
Because  of  this  general  1  zed' approach ,  the  efforts  to  upgrade  service  to 
target  groups  has  generally  been  less  than  expected,  with  the  exception  of 
State  Institutionalized  and  handicapped  groups.  When  LSCA  was  originally 
legislated  1n  1956  extending  coverage  to  the  unserved  was  a  major  concern. 
It  1s  estimated  that  96%  of  the  population  now  have  access  to  library 
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service,  thus  achieving  one  of  the  program's  original  goals*  The  adequacy 
of  this  service  could  not  be  measured  due  to  the  lack  of  standards.  Com- 
plicating efforts  to  upgrade  existing  services  is  the  problem  of  rising 
costs.  Increasingly  the  ability  to  pay  is  being  outstripped  by  cost, 
causing  a  shift  away  from  the  goal  of  improvement  towards  one  of  maintain- 
ing existing  levels  of  services   in   the   face  of  diminishing  revenues. 

An  analysis  of  the  findings  should  provide  valuable  inputs  to  refin- 
ing the  role  of  Federal  support  of  public  libraries  in  consideration  of 
such  factors  as  the  econonv,  the  existing  state  and  cost  of  library  ser- 
vices, and  current  administration  policies. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1#  Overview  of  LSCA  Title  I,  by  System  Development  Corporation,  pub- 
lished  by  Bowker,  1968.  _ 

2.  A  Study  of  Pubfic  Library  Service  to  the_Disadvantaqed  in  Selected 
Cities,  Behavior  Science  Corporation,  1970.  " 

3.  Study  of  Exemplary  Public  Library  Reading  and  Reading  Related  Pro- 
grams for  Children,  Youth  and  Adults,  by  Barss,  Reitzel  and  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. ,  19/2. 

4.  Basic  Issues  in  the  Government  Financing  of  Public  Library  Servi- 
ces, Government  Studies  and  Systems,  May  1973. 

5.  Evaluation  of  LSCA  Serviced  to  Special  Target  Groups,  by  System 
Development  Corporation,  July  19/3.  ~~ * 

6.  The  Public  Library  and  Federal  Policy*  by  System  Development  Cor- 
porationJuly  19/3,  published  by  (ireenwood  Press,  1974. 

7.  An  Evaluation  of  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  Applied  Management  sciences,  1981. 

8.  Various  Library  Demonstration  Projects:  These  projects  are  de- 
signed  to  survey  and  analyze  the  public  library  and  information 
services  to  the  American  Indian,  the  aging,  the  handicapped,  in- 
stitutionalized, and  the  information  needs  of  the  rural  and  urban 
poor. 

For  further  i formation  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Robert  Klassen 
(202)  472-5150 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8844 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  .PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Interlibrary  Cooperation 
(CFOA  No.  84.035) 


Legislation: 


Library  Services  Act,  P.L.  84-597  as 
amended  by  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  Title  III,  P.L.  89-511 
as  amended  and  extended  by  P.L.  91- 
600,  P.t.  95-123,  and  P.L.  97-35. 


Funding  History: 


Year 

Authorization 

1967 

$  5,000,000 

1968 

7,500,000 

1969 

10,000,000 

1970 

12,500,000 

1971 

15,000,000 

1972 

15,000,000 

1973 

15,750,000 

1974 

16,500,000 

1975 

17,300,000 

1976 

18,200,000 

Transition 

Quarter 

1977 

18,200,000 

1978 

15,000,000 

1979 

20,000,000 

1980 

20,000,000 

1981 

20,000,000 

1982 

15,000,000 

1983 

15,000,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Appropriation 

$  375,000 
2,256,000 
2,281,000 
2,281,000 
2,640,500 
2,640,000 
7,500,000 
2,593,500 
2,594,000 
2,594,000 
648,000 
3,337,000 
3,337,000 
5^000,000 
5,000,000 
12,000,000 
11,520,000 
11,520,0.00 
(under  cont. 
resolution) 
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The  legislative  purpose  of  the  program  Jis  to  establish  and  maintain 
local,  regional,  State  or  interstate  cooperative  networks  of  libraries  and 
for  the  coordination  of  informational  services*  of  schools,  public,  academic, 
and  special  libraries  and  information  centers,  permitting  the  user  of  any 
one  type  of  library  to  draw  on  all  libraries  and  information  centers.  Part} 
icipation  of  two  types  of  libraries  in  the  cooperative  activity  is  a  program 
requirement.  ' 

Program  Operation:  3 

The  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA),  Title  III,  allocated 
funds  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis.  Each  State  receives  a  minimum  sum 
of  $10,000,  and  the  remainder  is  allocated  by  population.  The  State  library 
agency  must  submit  its  Annual  Program  Plan  before  it  can  receive  its  alloca- 
tion. Title  III  does  not  require  State  or  local  matching  funds,  although 
many  projects  do  use  State  and  local  funds  along  with  LSCA  funds. 
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Program  Scope: 

Based  on  the  States1  programs  for  FY  80,  the  following  areas  of  expenditures 
were  made  using  the  States1  definition  of  inter! ibrary  cooperation  projects. 
These  are  not  discrete  categories. 


Number  of 


Type  of  Activity  States  Reporting 

Inter! ibrary  loan  and  reference  networks  36 

Use  of  computers  and  automation  28 

Computerized  union  catalogs  and  serials  lists  24 

Participation  in  multistate.  organizations                          *  20 

Automated  circulation  systems  !15 

Continuing  education  for  inter! ibrary  cooperation  14 

Within  State  multitype  regional  system  /ll 

Continuing  planning  for  interlibrary  cooperation  10 

Access  to  database  services  9 

Preparation  of  special  bibliographies,  directories,  etc.  6 

Delivery  systems                                       %  5 

Processing  centers            ,  3 

Other  13 


With  funding  increased  tq  $12,000,000  in  FY  81,  our  estimates  for  the 
proqram  are  as  follows: 


1.  Number  of  library  resource  sharing  projects 

2.  Number  of  libraries  of  all  types  involved  in 
cooperative  projects  (Universe  of  libraries: 
103,000) 

3.  Estimated  percentage  of  funds  used  for  library 
networks  to  provide  reference  and  bibliograph- 
ic services  through  computerized  data  banks  or 
telecommunication  hookups. 

'     4.    Estimated  percentage  of  funds  used  for  other 
|  resource  sharing  projects  among  libraries 

i 

5.  Estimated  percentage  of  funds  used  for  trainin 
planning,  and  proposed  implementation 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

o    Participation  by  all  types  of  libraries  in  telecommunications  and 

•information  processing  systems  has  increased, 
o   Access  to   computer-based  information   services  through  regional, 
State,*  and  multi-State  cooperative  networks  has  been  made  available 
to  more  people,  including  those  in  sparsely  populated  rural  areas. 


60y 


275 
31,000 

50% 
40% 

g, 

10% 
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o  Planning  within  States,  as  well  as  among  States,  for  coordination 
of  library  and  information  services  has  increased. 

o  Bibliographic  data  banks  have  been  expanded  to  include  the  holdings 
of  many  libraries  of  different  types  within  regions,  statewide,  and 
multi-State  areas. 

A  study  of  library  cooperatives,  networks,  *nd  demonstration  projects 
was  completed  in  April  1978,  by  Applied  management 'Sciences,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland.  It  states,  ."LSCA  III  has  impacted  the  development  and  expansion 
of  library  cooperation  in  a  number  of  ways.  LSCA  III  is  a  major  driving 
force  behind  the  development  of  multi-type  library  cooperation  and  network- 
ing, primarily  at  the  State  level.  Along  with  LSCA  I,  use  of  LSCA  III  has 
resulted  in  greater  centralization  of  planning  and  administration  of  library 
services  at  the  State  and  regional  levels.  LSCA  III  was  credited  as  a  major 
influence  on  State  legislatures,  to  modify  or  pass  into  law  legislation 
favoring  cooperation  and  networking.  Activities  and  services  to  increase 
access  to  library  resources  and  to  provide  librarians  with  needed  continuing 
education  were  listed  as  the  major  outcomes  of  the  cooperative  and  network- 
ing projects. * 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

1.  A  Study  of  Library  Cooperatives,  Networks,  and  Demonstration  Pro- 
jects, by  R.  Patrick,  et.  al.   K.  G.  Saur,  New  York,  1980,  (2  volumes). 

2.  Program  operational  data 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Robert  Klassen 
(202)  472-5150 

For  further  informatin  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8844 
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Program  Name: 


College  Library  Resources 
(CFOA  No.  94.005) 


Legislation: 


Title  II-A  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  Section 
201  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  (P.L.  96-374). 


Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1966 

$  50,000,000 

$  10,000,000 

1967 

50,000,000 

25,000,000 

1968 

50,000,000 

24,522,000 

1969 

25,000,000 

25,000,000 

1970 

75, 000,1)00 

9,816,000 

1971 

90,000,000 

9,900,000 

1972 

18,000,000 

11,000,000 

1973 

75,000,000  { II-A&B) 

12,500,000 

1974 

85,000,000  (II-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1975 

100,000,000  (II-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1976 

100,000,000  (II-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1977 

110,000,000  tn-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1978'  ■ 

115,000,000  (II-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1979 

120,000,000  (II-A&B) 

9,975,000 

1980 

120,000,000  (II-A&B) 

4,988,000 

1981 

10,000,000  (II-A  only) 

2,988,000 

1982 

5,000,000 

1,920,000 

1983 

5,000,000 

pending 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1980  provide  for  Resource  Development 
grants  to  eligible  institutions  to  assist  and  encourage  .them  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  library  resources  (including  law  library  resources),  such  as  books, 
periodicals,  documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual 
materials,  and  other  related  materials  (including  necessary  binding).  As 
a  result  of  this  legislation  funds  may  also  be  used  for  the  establishment 
or  maintenance  of  networks  for  resource  sharing  beginning  FY  81.  Eligible 
institutions  are  defined  as  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  library  institutions  whose  primary  function 
is  providing  library  services  to  institutions  of  higher  education  on  a 
formal  cooperative  basis. 

Program  Operations: 

A  Resource  Development  Grant  may  not  exceed  $10,000.  Awards  are  made 
to  applicants  that  meet  the  institutional  eligibility  standards  and  the 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement.    All  applicants  whose  eligibility  has 
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not  been  determined  are' evaluated  by  the  Division  of  Eligibility  and  Agency 
Evaluation,  College  Eligibility  Section.  Rulings  are  based  on  the  defini- 
tions of  eligible  applicants  in  the  regulations.  The  maintenance  of  effort 
requirement  states  that  the  applicant  must,  in  the  fiscal  year  of  applica- 
tion, expend  for  library  materials,  an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the 
average  expenditures  of  the  two  previous  fiscal  years.  Waivers  are  approved 
only  in  the  case  of  very  unusual  circumstances. 

/ 

Notices  to  apply  for  Title  II-A  Resource  Development  Grants  are  pub- 
lished annually  in  the  FEDERAL  REGISTER.  The  applications  are  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  timeliness,  completeness,  eligibility,  adherence  to  the 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement,  and  waiver  requests.  Upon  review  and 
approval  the  applicants  are  placed  on  the  funding  list.  Those  applicants 
who  submit  late  affpl ications,  are  ruled  ineligible,  or  do  not  provide  an 
acceptable  waiver  request  are  notified  of  their  failure  to  meet  the  pub- 
lished criteria.  All  recipients  of  Title  II-A  awards  are  required  to  sub- 
mit annual  fiscal  report  that  are  due  ninety  days  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  grant  period.    ED  Staff  conducts  on-site  monitoring. 

Program  Scope: 

In  the  early  years  of  the  program  annual  appropriations  of  about 
/$25,0(f0,000  provided  each  applicant  with  a  basic  grant  of  $5,000  and 
allowed  substantial  supplemental  and  special  purpose  grants.  In  FY  71  and 
72  appropriations  were  reduced  and  priority  was  given  to  the  neediest  in- 
stitutions, on  the  basis  of  recommendations  made  ^by  the  staff  and  the 
Commissioner's  Advisory  Council  on  Library  Resources.  This  approach  was 
based  on  data  indicating  that  most  junior  colleges  and  many  urban  institu- 
tions were  far  below  national  standards.  However,  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  required  that  the  first  priority  was  to  award  basic  grants  to  all 
eligible  institutions,  regardless  of  need. 


Fiscal  Year 

•  Appropriation 

No  of  Awards 

Average  amount  of 
Grants 

1974 

$  9,975,000 

-2,377 

$  4,235 

1975 

9,975,000 

2,569 

3,918 

1976 

9,975,000 

2,560 

3,930 

1977 

9,975,000 

2,600 

3,855 

1978 

9,975,000 

2,568 

3,906 

1979 

9,975,000 

2,538 

3,963 

1980 

.4,988,000 

2,604 

1,900 

1981 

2,988,000 

2,471 

1,200 

1982 

1,920,000 

2,280 

840 

In  fiscal  year  1982  2,280  grants  of  $840  each  were  awarded  for  use 
between  October  1,  1982  and  September  30,  1983.  Approximate  number  of 
grants  by  type  of  institution  are: 

Colleges  and  Universities  1,225 

Two  year  colleges  (including 
vocational  and  technical  shcools)  1,025 


Public  and  Non  Profit  Library 
Institutions 


Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1966,  approximately  2,500  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  have  received  grants  annually,  and  43,853 
awards  for  basic,  supplemental,  and  special  purpose  grants  totalling  ap- 
proximately $193  million  have  been  made* 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 


At  least  200  institutions  improved  their  libraries  sufficiently  through 
this  program  to  receive  accreditation,  mostly  in  the  1960 's. 

In  the  early  70's  a  study  showed  that  many  institutions  gavev priority 
to  the  utilization  of  Title  II-A  grants  to  purchase  materials  on  urban 
studies,  ethnic  studies,  and  career  education*  It  has  been  estimated  that 
75%  of  the  funds  were  used  for  the  acquisition  of  printed  materials  and  25% 
for  nonprint  materials. 

During  ED  site  visits,  in  past  years,  librarians  have  commented  that 
the  availability  of  any  unrestricted  funds,  which  are  not  part  of  any 
departmental  book  budget,  helps  them  meet  special  book  purchasing  needs. 
In  some  cases  librarians  use  the  Title  II-A  funds  to"  "match11  funds  of 
departmental  requests  to  acquire  special  publications  or  materials  not  in 
the  regular  budget. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  "Studies i 

None  ^  ^ 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Studies:  / 

Program  operation  data 

For  further  .information  about  program  operations, 


Contact:    Frank  A#  Stevens 
(202)  245-9530 


For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 


Contact:    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8844 
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Program  Name; 


Library  Career  Training 
(CFDA  No.  84.036) 


Legislation; 


Title  I 1-8  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  Section 
201  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  (P.L.  96-374),  and  P.L.  97-35. 


Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1966 

$  15,000,000 

$  1,000,000 

1967 

15,000,000 

3,750,000 

1968 

15,000,000 

8,250,000 

1969 

11,800,000 

8,250,000 

1970 

28,000,000 

3,969,000 

1971 

38,000,000 

3,900,000 

1972  , 

12,000,000 

1,993,000 

1973  3,572,000 

1974  2,850,000 

1975  (See  HEA  II-A  College  2,000,000 

1976  Library  Resources  Author-  500,000 

1977  ization  Through  1980)  2,000,000 

1978  2,000,000 

1979  2,000,000 

1980  667,000 


198L]:/  10,000,000  667,000 

1982J/  1,200,000  640,000 

19831/  1,200,000  Pending 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  provide  training  opportunities  to  profes- 
sionals and  paraprofessionals  in  library  and  information  services.  The  pro- 
gram objetives  are  to: 

o  Increase  opportunities  for  members  of  underrepresented  groups  to  ob- 
tain training  in  librarianship; 

o  Increase  opportunities  for  professional  advancement  for  members  of 
underrepresented  groups  by  providing  training  beyond  the  master's 
degree  level ; 


II   Authorization  for  all  HEA  Title  1 1-8  programs 
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o   Train  or  retrain  library  personnel  to  serve  the  interests  of  tradi- 
tionally underserved  groups; 


o  Train  or  retrain  library  personnel  in  new  techniques  of  information 
acquisition,  transfer  and  communication  technology  and  in  planning, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination. 

Program  Operations:  ' 

This  1s  a  discretionary  grant  program  which  awards  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  library  organizations  or  agencies  to  train 
persons  1n  librarlanship  through  fellowships,  Institutes,  or  traineeships. 
Through  the  fellowship  program  grantees  pay  fellowship  stipends  to  partici- 
pants based  on  the  training  level  of  the  project.  Additional  funds  are 
awarded  to  the  Institution  to  assist  in  covering  the  cost  of  the  training 
courses.  Funds  for  Institute  projects  may  be  used  as  stipends  to  partici- 
pants t>r  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  project.  A  traineeship  grantee 
may  choose  either  the  fellowship  or  Institute  method  of  funding.  In  cases 
of  extreme  hardship,  dependency  and  travel  allowances  may  be  available  under 
the  three  types  of  projects. 

Grants  for  training  projects  are  awarded  annually  on  a  competitive 
basis,  A  panel  of  outside  experts  evaluates  each  application  according  to 
published  selection  criteria.  Using  the  panel  evaluation  as  guidance,  the 
authorized  ED  official  selects  the  grantees. 

The  program  1s  administered  through  correspondence,  telephone,  communi- 
cation, meetings,  and  review  of  required  reports.  Site  visits  are  planned 
•for  25%  of  the  grantees  each  year. 

Program  Scope: 

The  Fiscal  Year  1982  appropriation  of  $640,000  has  , been  shared  by  33 
institutions  for  fellowships  in  20  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
awards  will  support  56  master's,  2  post-master's,  13  doctoral,  and  3  associ- 
ate level  fellowships.  The  cost  per  fellowship  at  the  master's  level  1s 
$8,000  at  the  post-master's  and  doctoral  level,  $12,000,  and  at  the  associ- 
ate's level  $3,500.  In  1982,  1t  is  estimated  that  over  65%  of  the  fellow- 
ship awards  made  by  grantee  institutions  will  be  to  ethnic  or  racial  minori- 
ties. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  v 


No  known  or  current  data  exist  which  address  program^  effetiveness* 


Overview  of  the  Library  Fel lowship's" Program,  by  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  DC,  1970. 


Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 


None 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Studies: 


Sources  of  Evaluation  Studies  (continued); 

*  Data  Collection  and  Description  of  HEA  Title  1 1 -8  Institutes,  by 
Rutgers,  New  8runswick,  New  Jersey,  1972. 

Program  files  which  contain  narrative  and  fiscal  reports,  personal 
Interviews /and  professional  literature. 

-* 

i 

For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

*     Contact:    Frank  A.  Stevens 
.    (202)  245-9530 

For  further  Information  about  program -effectiveness, 

Contact:    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8844. 
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Program  Name: 

Library  Research  and  Demonstrations 
(CFOA  No.  84.309) 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  1 1-8  of  the  Higher  Education  September  30,  1985 

Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by  Section 
201  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  (P.L.  96-374),  and  P.L.  97-35 


Funding  History:         Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1967  $  3,550,000 

1968  (See  HEA-I 1-8  Library  Career  3,550,000 

1969  Training  authorization  for  3,000,000 

1970  FY  1967  through  FY  .1872.)  2,171,000 

1971  2,171,000 
'  1972  2,750,000 


1973 

1,785,000 

1974 

1,425,000 

1975 

(See  HEA  II-A  College  Library 

.  1,000,000 

1976 

Resources  Authorization  for 

1,000,000 

1977 

FY  1973  through  FY  1980) 

1,000,000 

1978 

1,000, 000 

1979 

1,000,000 

1980 

333,000 

1981  '  250, 0Q0 

1982  (See  HEA  1 1-8  Tracing)  240,000 

1983  ~*  *  Pending 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


( 


The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  support  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  related  to  the  improvement  of  libraries,  trainipg  in 
librarianship,  and  information  technology  and  for  the*  dissemination  of 
information  derived  from  such' projects.  The  program  aims  to  improve  librar- 
ies through  economic  and  efficient  information  delivery,  cooperative  efforts 
and  development  projects.  The*  program  encourages  projects  of  educational 
significance  that  can  be  replicated. 

Program  Operations: 

This  program  is  authorized  to  make  discretionary  grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  organizations  and  acfffficies  including  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Eligibility  for  grants  and  contracts  was  expand- 
ed to  include  profit  nQking  organizations  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980. 

$17 


Applications  are  solicited  and  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  experts  annu- 
ally/ A  review  of  proposals  is  conducted  according  to  published  criteria* 
In  FY  82  only  contracts  will  be  awarded. 

Program  Scope: 

With  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1981,  this  program 
supported  two  contracts  and  several  commissioned  papers  that  were  completed' 
in  FY  82,  These  projects  included  research  and  dissemination  information 
that  is  intended  to  facilitate  library  improvements  through  economic  and 
efficient  information  delivery  andj  cooperative  projects.  The  contracts 
were:  ' 

o  Criteria  of  Effectiveness  for  Network  Delivery  of  Ci  tizen1  $*fnfor- 
mation  Through  Libraries  (Awarded  December  1980  to  Simmons  Col- 
lege -  Boston,  MA,  $57,000) 

This  project  identified  and  recorded  who  uses  library  network/ 
consortia,  for  what  reasons,  and  with  what  degree  of  success*  It 
provided  vital  baseline  data  on  the  use  of  network/consortia,  and 
developed  a  design  and  performance  methodology  for  library  infor- 
mation networks  that  provide  consumer  information.  This  study  is 
a  valuable  resource  for  reshaping,  reforming,  or  reorganizaing 
library  networks  into  a  unified  national  network  that  is  structure^ 
efficient,  and  more  sensitive  to  the  information  needs  of  "the 
people* 

o  A  Library  and  Information  Science  Research  Agenda  for  the  I980's 
(Awarded  December  1980  to  Cuadra  Associates,  Santa  Monica,  CA, 
$108,654) 

This  project  .developed  a  national  research  agenda  for  library  and 
information  science  for  the  1980s.  The  results  of  the  project  pro- 
vide guidance  for  library  researchers  in  university  and  research 
institutions,  and  for  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  sector.  A  major  challenge  was  to  arrive  at  a  national 
research  agenda  that  was  both  relevant  to  the  library  and  informa- 
tion requirements  of  the  1980s  and  that  is  understandable  and 
supportable  by  the  research  community. 

With  an  appropriation  of  $240,000  in  FY  82,  this  program  awarded 
a  major  contract  to  King  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Rockville,  Maryland, 
to  determine  presjent  and  future  competencies  needed  by  library 
and  information  science  professionals  and  to  examine  the  educational 
requirements  necessary  to  achieve  those  competencies.  This  contract 
will  operate  for  18  months,  commencing  October  1,  1982. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

o  Since  1967,  $26,465,000  has  been  funded  for  resear.cn  and  demonstra- 
tion to  improve  library  services. 

.  o   312  projects  were  funded  1967-82. 
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Type  of  Program  Total 

o   Promote  1nter11brary  cooperation  to  serve 

specialized  groups  66 

o   Demonstrate  applicability  of  technology 

to  library  services  53 

o    Improve  Internal  management  practices 

to  upgrade  reader  satisfaction  66 

o   Oevelop  and  plan  new  approaches  to 

library  services  75 

o  'Design  Improved  educational  programs 

for  libraries  and  Information  scientists  J5£ 

312 

A  study  of  library  cooperatives,  networks,  and  demonstration  projects 
was  completed  1n  April  1978,  by  Applied  Management  Sciences,  Silver  Spring, 
fferyland.  It  states  "The  HEA  II-B  Library  Research  and  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram has  had  a  significant  Impact  upon  the  library  and  Information  community 
merely  by  virtffc  e<k1ts  existence.  /The  program  has  provided  millions  of 
dollars  for  innovative  research  and  demonstration,  where  previously  there 
were  very  few  funds  available.  It  1s  the  only  Federal  Program  that  as  a 
part  of  Its  effort,  supports  a  wide  range  of  research  to  Improve  library 
services.  The  Program  has  .generated  new  knowledge  about  Innovative 
approaches  to  networking,  serving  special  target  groups,  utilizing  community 
resources,  and  new  technology.  Several  projects  have  been  successful  local- 
ly and  a  few  have  had  national  Impact,  such  as  the  series  of  projects  which 
contributed  to  the  development  and  Improvement  of  the  0CLC,'Inc. 


Qngping  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 


1.  A  Study  of  Library   Cooperative,    Networks,  and  Demonstration  Pro- 
jects, by  Rl  Patrick  et.  al. ,  K.   £   Saur,   New  York,  i960  (2  Volumes). 

2.  Program  Operational  Data 

'  f 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Frank  Stevens 
(202)  245-9530 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Arthur  S.  Klrsctienbaum 
(202)  245-8844 
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Program  Name: 


School  Libraries  and  Instructional  Resources 
tCFOA  No.  84.088) 


Legislation: 


Title  IV,  Part  8  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education' act  of 
1965,  as  amended  by  Section  401  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1978 
(P.L.  95-561),  and  P.L.  97-35. 


Funding  History: 


Year 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
!  1982 
1983 


Authorization 

$  350,500,000 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 


Appropriation!/ 

$  137,330,000 
147,330,000 
154,330,000 
167,500,000 
180,000,000 
171,000,000 

161,000,000 

2/ 


Program  Goal  and  Objectives: 

ESEA  Title  IV,  Part  8,  is  a  formula  grant  program.  The  purposes  of 
this  program  as  specified  by  the  legislation  are  the  acquisition  of  school 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  materials  and  equipment  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  only.  Funds  are  available  to  State  education  agencies  for 
administration  of  the  program. 

For  school  year  1980/81  (FY  80  appropriation)  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  activities  were  removed  from  this  program,  since  Congress  has 
provided  a  separate  authority  under  the  Part  0  of  ESEA  Title  IV. 


Program  Operations: 

Program  funds  are  allocated  to  each  State  from  the  amount  appropriated 
to  carry  out  Part  8  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  as 
the  number  of  children  aged  5  to  17,  inclusive,  in  the  State  to  the  number 
of  such  children  in  all  the  States.  The  State  is  required  to  distribute 
these  funds  among  local  education  agencies  (LEAs)  according  to  the  enroll- 
ments i/i  public  and  nonpublic  schools  within  the  school  districts  of  such 
ajgencies .^except  that  higher  per  pupil  allocations  will  be  provided  to  (1) 
LEAs  that  make  a  substantially  greater  tax  effort  for  education  than  the 
State  average,  but  the  per  pupil  expenditure  is  no  greater  than  the  State 

17    Program  was  advance  funded;  amount  appropriated  in  one  fiscal  year  was 
available  the  next  fiscal  year. 


2f    Included  in  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
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average,  and  (2)  LEAs  that  have  the  large  proportions  of  children  whose 
education  imposes  a  higher  than  average  cost,  e.g.,  low-income  children, 
rural  children,  and  children  from  families  in  which  English  is  not  the 
dominant  language.  Local  education  agencies  are  given  complete  discretion 
(subject  to  provisions  for  equitable  participation  by  private  school 
children)  1n  determining  which  Part  B  program  purposes  they  will  fund.  SEAs 
provide  technical  assistance  on  program  development  and  monitor  projects 
for  program  compliance. 

Program  Scope; 

The  50  States,  01  strict  of  Columbia,  Puerto  R1co,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  (for  children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  had 
ESEA  Title  IV  State  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Fiscal  Year  1982;  about  16,000  local  education  agencies  had  approved  Part  B 
projects  1n  Fiscal  Year  1982.  American  Samoa,  Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
have  used  Title  IV-B  funds  1n  the  consolidation  of  funds  under  the  authority 
of  Title  V  of  P.L  94-134. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

The  following  program  table  contains  pre! i mi  nary  data  showing  actual 
expenditures  of  Part  B  funds  in  Years  1979-1982. 


1979 

1980 

1981 

1982  (est.) 

State  Administration 

$  6.7M 
(4.5%) 

$  6.1M 
(3.8%) 

$10. 1M 
(5.9%) 

$  9.3M 
(5.8%) 

School  Library  Resources, 
Other  Instructional  Materials, 
and  Textbooks 

$83. 4M 
(55.3%) 

$92.9M 
(58.2%) 

$88. 1M 
(51.5%) 

$60. 6M 
(37.6%) 

Equipment!/ 

$46. OM 
(30.6%) 

$51. OM 
(32.0%) 

$72.8M 
(42.6%) 

$91. 1M 
(56.6%) 

Testing,  Counseling,  and 
Guidance^/ 

$14. 1M 
(9.4%) 

$  9.5M 
(6.05%) 

 4  

Total : 

$150.2 
(100.0%) 

$159.5 
(100.0%) 

$171.M 
(100.0%) 

$161.M 
J^100.0%) 

■> 

1/  Included  minor  remodeling. 

* 

y  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing  eliminated  1981. 
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The  following  Information  for  school  year  1981/82  indicates  program 
effectiveness  and  progress: 

o   Median  per  pupil  expenditure  1s  $2*28 

o   An  average  of  $3.66  pr  child  serves  4,5  million  low  income  children 

o   An    average  of  $3,29  per  child  serves  1.2    million  rural  school 
children 

o    Expenditures  for  equipment  have  Increased  dramatically  as  LEAs 
Introducted  microcomputers  and  video  discs 

o   Funds  have  assisted  1n  Increasing  the  number  of  books  in  public 
school  library  media  centers. 

The  ESEA  Title  IV-8  program  has  a  requirement  that  the  aggregate  of 
State,  local,  and  private  school  expenditure  for  IV-8  purposes  1n  the  pre- 
ceding year  equal  those  of  the  second  preceding  year.  There  1s  a  provision 
for  a  waiver  of  the  requirement  under' certain  circumstances.  No  waiver 
has  been  requested  since  1977  when  Guam  requested  and  received  a  waiver. 

Private  school  children  were  able  to  participate  equitably  in  the 
program  because  of  the  special  efforts  made  by  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  State  Title  IV  Advisory  Councils.  In  FY  1981,  an  estimated 
38.5  million  public  and  3.8  million  private  school  children  participated 
1n  the  program. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  testified  that  parochial  school  officials 
rate  this  program  as  the  most  equitable  and  the  fairest  1n  providing  ser- 
vices and  benefits  to  private  school  children.  The  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  estimates  that  EAEA  IV-8  has  the  highest  rate  of 
participation  among  several  Federal  programs  studied.  More  than  90  percent 
of  the  children  enrolled  1n  Catholic  schools  and  40  percent  of  children 
enrolled  1n  all  other  private  schools  participated  1n  this  program.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  percentage  of  funds  expended  for  Part  B  benefits  to 
private  schools  children  -  7.4%  of  the  total  Part  B  allocation  -  corresponds 
roughly  with,  the  percentage  of  eligible  private  school  children  in  the 
school  population. 

A  study  completed  1n  FY  1980  examined  the  implementation  and  management 
of  the  program.  This  study  supports  the  following  conclusions  about 
Title  IV: 

o  Title  IV  is  a  popular,  well-run  program  that  is  praised  for  its 
flexibility  and  ease  of  admini strati oru  State  and  local  program 
staff  cite  Title  IV  as  a  model  Federal  program  because  of  Its 
minimal  categorical  constraints  and  procedural  red  tape.  Federal 
staff  receive  high  marks  for  their  ability  and  responsiveness  in 
program  administration. 

o  Title  IV  did  not  result  in  a  consolidated  management  of  former 
categorical  programs^  Most  states  and  LEAs  manage  iV-tf  indepen- 
dently, as  they  diekiihe  categorical  programs  replaced  by  Title  IV. 

$22 
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*  The  few  that  consolidated  Title  IV  management  and  program  activi- 
ties did  so  because  their  pre-existing  management  style  favored 
program  Integration.  For  the  most  part,  however,  little  or  sto  con- 
solidation occurred  because  neither  the  Title  IV  .legislation  nor 
the  Federal  program  response  contained  Incentives  for  State  offi- 
cials to  make  more  than  pro  forma  response  to  the  Title  IvLeonsol- 
1dat1on.  A. 

o  States  and  LEAs  vary  in  the  substance,  management,  and  gualrty  of 
their  IV-B  activities"  State  and  local  program  staf %  ha^e  tjaken 
advantage  of"  Title  IV' s  discretion-  to  shape  program  actlvmes  to 
their  partlcualr  and  often  quite  different  needs  and  management 
preferences. 

However,  both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Title  IV  lie  1n  Its  flex- 
1bl1ty.  Title  IV's  programmatic  discretion  permits  State  and  local 
staff  to  develop  activities  that  respond  to  their  needs  much  more 
effectively  than  a  federally  developed  strategy  could.  Federal  and 
State  directives  merely  target  funds  and  articulate  broad  program 
objectives;  State  and  local  staff  determine  what  happens  next. 
State  management  of  IV-B  depends  on  the  Interests  of  program  staff, 
their  expertise,  and  their  assessment  of  the  program  strategies 
most  likely  to  enhance  local  practices.  Similarly,  local  Interests 
and  skills  determine  the  Implementation  of  Federal  and  State  Title 
IV  regulations.  If  local  commitment  or  expertise  1s  lacking,  Title 
IV  funds  can  be  underutilized,  with  IV-8  becoming  primarily  a  way 
to  f 1 1 V  gaps  In  local  purchasing.  In  this  case,  IV-8  funds  become 
a  wasted  opportunity  and  do  little  more  than  maintain  the  status 
quo. 

o  Small  IV-B  grants  can  induce  substantial  improvement  in  local  prac- 
tices. Small  Title  IV  grants  can  greatly  assist  1n  developing  LEA 
practices  and  resources  because  they  allow  staff  to  tailor  activi- 
ties to  local  needs  and  because  they  often  stimulate  local  commit- 
ment and  enthusiasm.  The  freedom  to  specify  project  objectives, 
Identify  target  groups,  and  devise  project  strategies  often  elicits 
a  level  of  local  creativity  and  interest  that  1s  absent  when  cate- 
gorical strings  diminish  local  sense  of  ownership  and  contrain 
choices. 

Because  Congress  granted  LEAs  complete  autonomy  (subject  to  the  equit- 
able treatment  of  private  school  students)  1n  allocating  IV-8  funds  among 
the  program's  eligible  purposes,  the  State  has  less  to  do  with  shaping  the 
program's  eligible  purposes,  and  most  SEA  IV-8  staff  now  see  their  function 
as  that  of  monitor  and  program  guideline  interpreter.  Few  SEA  staff  view 
themselves  as  constrained  by  Federal  regulation,  however.  In  fact,  many 
SEA  IV-B  respondents  1n  this  study's  sample  (46  percent)  believe  that  State- 
level  staff  can  do  more  with  the  program  If  they,  so  desired  Although  1t 
is  true  for  only  a  minority  of  States,  some  SEAs  have  used  Sta^e-devel oped 
management,  planning,  and  Information  strategies  to  persuade  LEAs  to  view 
IV-8  as  more  than  an  acquisition  service. 

Local  allocation  choices  since  the  IV-B  consolidation  mirror  the  pur- 
poses *of  ESEA  Title  II  and  NDEA  III,  former  categorical  programs.  The 
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study  based  on  data  for  school  year  1978-79,  found  that  on  average  only  8 
percent  of ; local  IV-B  funds  are  used  for  guidance  and  counseling  activities; 
62  percent' of  the  LEAs  in  the  sample  spend  none -of  their  IV-8  funds  on  guid- 
ance and  counseling. 

t 

|  Threelfourths  of  the  LEAs  in  the  sample  allocate  their  funds  on  a  per 
1  capita  basis  to  individual  schools.  In  these  cases,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  called  a  IV-B  program,  and  school  site  personnel  use  their  IV-B 
allotment  to  supplement  ongoing  activities.  However,  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive observations  from  the  fieldwork  is  that,  when  time  and  effort  are 
spent  in  developing  a  focused  project,  a  small  IV-B  grant  often  yields  a 
high  return.  Furthermore,  many  local  administrators  report  that,  especially 
as  local  budgets  tighten,  IV-B  funds  are  critical  in  maintaining  the  quality 
of  LEA  library/media  and  individualized  instruction  programs. 

Title  IV  operations  across  the  country  demonstrate  that  there  may  be 
multiple  program  strategies  to  achieve  a  particular  aim,  and  that  success- 
ful implementation  can  involve  programmatic  and  organizational  development 
as  well  as  compliance  by  lower  levels  of  government.  The  legislative  and 
administrative  history  of  the  Title  IV  consolidation  reveals  how  Federal 
choices  can  strongly  influence  State  behavior.  At  the  State  level,  the  way 
an  SEA  is  organized  and  its  customary  way  of  dealing  with  LEAs  largely 
determine  whether  the  State  acts  as  a  passive  funding  conduit,  concerned 
only  with  compliance,  or  whether  it  actively  shapes  Federal  programs  to 
promote  State  priorities.  Along  with  the  State's  political  climate,  these 
factors  also  critically  affect  the  kind  of  technical  assistance  that  SEAs 
provide  to  LEAs. 

An  analysis  of  funding  mechanisms  and  their  effect  on  rural  areas  in- 
dicates that  ESEA  Title  IV-B  funding  formulas  are  operating  to  provide  rural 
areas  with  at  least  a  proportional  share  of  Federal  funds  and  in  most  cases 

somewhat  more.  t 

v 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Bass,  G.  and  Berman,  P.,  Funding  Mechanisms  and  Their  Effect  on  Rural 
Areas:    Analysis  of  Two  Federal  Programs,    me  Rand  Corporation,  1979.  

McDonnell,  L.  M.  and  McLaughlin,  M.  W. ,  et.  al.  Program  Consolidation 
and  The  State  Role  in  ESEA  Title  IV.    The    Rand    Corporation,  April — T3S0T 

House  Report  No.  95-1137,  95th  Congress,  2d.  Session. 

ESEA  Title  IV  Annual  Reports. 


9 

ERIC 
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For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Milbrey  L.  Jones 
(202)  245-9687 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Arthur  S.  Kirschenbaum 
(202)  245-8844 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EOUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Strengthening  Research  Library  Resources 
(CFOA  No.  84.091) 

Legislation: 

Title  II,  Part  C,  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 
by  Section  201  of  the  Educational 
Amendments  of  1980  (P.L.  96-374), 
and  P.L.  97-35. 

Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1977 

$  10,000,000 

$  -0- 

1978 

15,000,000 

5,000,000 

1979 

20,000,000 

6,000,000 

1980 

20,000,000 

6,000,000 

1981 

10,000,000 

6,000,000 

1982 

6,000,000 

5,760,000 

1983 

6,000,000 

pending 

Program  6oa1s  and  Objectives: 


This  program  makes  grants  to  major  research  libraries  to  preserve, 
maintain  and  strengthen  their  collections  and  make  their  holding  available 
to  individual  researchers  and  scholars  and  to  other  libraries  whose  users 
have  need  for  research  materials.  A  major  research  library  is  defined  as 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution  including  the  library  resources 
of  an  institution  of  higher  education,  an  independent  research  library,  or 
a  State  or  other  public  library  having  a  library  collection  which  is  avail- 
able to  qualified  users  and  (1)  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  higher 
education  and  research; 
national  or  international 


zed  as  having 


(2)  is  broadly  based  and  recogni 
significance  for  scholarly  research;  (3)  is 


of  a 

(4)  ii  in  sub- 
demand  by  researchers  and  scholars  not  connected  witHJ"  that/institu- 


unique  nature  and  contains  material  not  widely  available;  ancf 
stantial 
tion. 


Program  Operation: 

No  institution  receiving  (a  grant  under  this  part  may  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  Title  II,  Part  A,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  College 
College  Library  Resources  program,  in  the  same  fiscal  year.  A  reasonable 
effort  is  made  to  achieve  a  geographic  balance  in  the  allocation  of  funds. 
Funds  provided  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  books  and  other  library 
materials;  binding,  repairing  and  preserving  books  and  other  library  mater- 
ials; cataloging,  abstracting,  and  making  available  guides  to  library  col- 
lections; distributing  materials  and  bibliographic  information  to  users 
beyond  the  primary  clientele  by  electronic,  photographic,  magnetic  or  other 
means;  acquisition  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  communication  expense; 
hiring  necessary  additional  staff  to  carry  out  funded  activities.  This  is 
a  discretionary  grant  program,  with  an  annual  competition  involving  the 
use  of  outside  review  panel  as  well  as  staff  review.   Grantees  are  required 


to  Inform  State  agencies  of  their  activities  under  this  Title.  Monitoring 
is  conducted  through  site  visits,  analysis  of  reports,  professional  meet- 
ings, and  writings. 

Program  Scope: 

Th1rty-f1ve  grants  were  awarded  1n  FY  1982.  These  35  grants  will  sup- 
port activities  1n  40  major  research  libraries^ 

The  grants  range  1n  size  from  $55,000  to  $400,000.  The  average  grant 
was  $165,000.  Each  of,  the  II-C  Regions  are  represented.  Of  the  35 
grantees,  27  are  university  libraries,  2  are  Independent  research  libraries, 
2  are  museums,  and  1  Is  »  public  library.' 

The  three  main  program  activities  are  collection  development,  preser- 
vation of  materials,  and  bibliographic  access  and  control. 

Specific  methods  to  achieve  program  goa-ls  are: 

o   Acquisition  of  additional  unique  and  specialized  library  materials. 

o   Preservation  of  rare  and  unique  materials  to  permit  utilization, 
duplication  and  sharing. 

o    Initiation  of  specialized  research  projects. 

o    Initiation  and  development  of  networking  activities. 

o   Promotion  of  1nter-1nstitut1onal  cooperative  activity. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Data  provided  .through  Interim  program  reports  Indicate  that  Inter- 
library  loan  transactions  have  Increased  substantially  as  a  direct  result 
of  HEA  II-C  support.  Such  activity  means  that  research  and  scholarship 
throughout  the  nation  will  benefit  because  of  the  provision  of  resources 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  available. 

In  order  to  make  available  rare  and  unique  library  materials  which  are 
unable  to  be  loaned  or  duplicated  a  substantial  amount  of  grant  funds  have 
been,  or  are  being,  used  for  preservation  projects.  It  1s  estimated  that, 
since  the  first  year  of  program  operations  (FY  78),  over  60,000  items  were 
preserved,  so  that  they  are  now  available  by  1nterl1brary  loan,  duplication, 
or  utilization  on-site. 

All  of  the  projects  funded  to  data  under  HEA  II-C  are  participating  1n 
efforts  to  Implement  a  national  bibliographic  control  network.  A  "spin-off" 
of  this  activity  1s  the  strengthening  of  regional  networking  activities 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  national  network.  Thousands  of  cataloged 
library  records  have  been  made  available  to  hundreds  of  libraries  and 
thousands  of  scholars  and  researchers.  This  bibliographic  data  also  con- 
tributes to  the  savings  of  many  professional  and  nonprofessional  person- 
hours  by  avoiding  the  duplication  of  basic  cataloging,  classifying,  and 
fndexlng  functions  which  would  have  to  be  performed  locally.  * 
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Another  cost-effective  aspect  of  the  program  is  the  evolution  of 
inter-institutional  cooperation,  particularly  with  regard  to  collection 
development.  As  the  national  data  base  is  built  and  as  specialized  collec- 
tions are  developed  and  strengthened,  libraries  avoid  duplicating  purchase 
of  those  items  which  are  prohibitively  expensive  and  not  in  great  demand. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Files 

For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Franlc  A.  Stevens 
(202)  245-9530 

For  futher  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

*  ,» 

Contact:    Arthur  S.  Ki rschenbaum 
(202)  245-8844 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 


Educational  Television  and  Technology 
Programming  (CFOA  No.  84.065) 


Legislation: 


Chapter  2,  Subchapter  D 
Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement 'Act  (P.L*  97-35) 


Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1987 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriationi/ 

1972 

Indefinite 

$  7,000,000 

1973 

Indefinite"-*^ 

6,000,000 

1974 

Indefinite 

3,000,0001/ 

1975 

Indefinite 

7,000,000 

1976 

Indefinite 

*  1,600,000 

Transitional 

Quarter 

1977 

Indefinite 

7,000,000 

1978 

Indefinite 

5,000,000 

1979 

Indefinite 

6,000,000 

1980 

Indefinite 

6,000,000 

1981 

.  Indefinite 

6,000,000 

1982 

Indefinite 

5,760,000 

1983 

Indefinite 

Pending 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  goal  ,for  this  program  Is  to  carry  out  the  development,  produc- 
tion, evaluation,  dissemination,  and  utilization  of  innovative  educational 
television  and  technology  programs  designed  to  help  children,  youth,  and 
adults  to  learn  through  broadcast  and/or  nonbroadcast  modes  of  technology* 
The  flexibility  of  this  legislation  has  permitted  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  initiate  a  program  broad  enoygJwto  include  a  range  of  activities, 
from  creative  planning  and  development  to  production,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  programs  which  have  a  potential  for  helping  people  to  learn. 


Program  Operation: 

Program  administration  of  educational  television  and  technology  sup- 
port has  awarded  contracts  and  grants  (contracts  only  from  FY  1976  on)  for 
television  programming,  including  the  planning,  production,  evaluation, 
dissemination,  and  utilization  of  programs  such  as  Sesame  Street  and  Foot- 
steps,   Utilization  projects  Included  activities  and  print  materials  de- 

1/  Funding  from  1972  through  1975  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act, 
~  Title  IV  (P.L.  83-531) 

1!  Impounded  funds  released  1n  FY  1974. 
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signed  to  enhance  and  reinforce  the  effectiveness  of  pr6grams~"used  in  for- 
mal and  Informal  educational  setting's.  The  development  and  implementation 
of  a  series  of  strategies  in  specific  comntunity  settingO^dress  the  con- 
cern of  parents,  teachers,  and  others  for  using  telWision  and  radio  as 
positive  educational    force '  is    another   example   of   a    funded  activity. 

Program  Scope: 

In  FY  1981  and  FY  1982  $1,000,000  was  transfered  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  the  continued  support  of  an  elementary  school  science 
and  environment  series.  The  first  season  of  65  programs  in  this  series, 
3-2-1  Contact,  began  broadcasting  in  January  1980.  The  series  is  designed 
to  attract  youth  into  science  fields  with  special  emphasis  upon  attracting 
minorities  and  women.  The  current  effort  provides  partial  support  for  the 
second  set  of  programs  in  the  series. 

In  FY  1980,  the  Program  funded  Moving  Right  Along,  a  series  about 
adolescents  and  parents,  their  problems,  and  family  communications.  WQED 
of  Pittsburgh,  PA  was  awarded  the  contract  for  this\productioh  reflecting 
the  Department's  commitment  to  parenting  education.  Phase  I  of  the  project 
was  funded  in, FY  80  and  Phase  II  of  the  project  was  funded  in  RY  81.  The 
serie$  will  include  ten,  thirty  -minute  programs  with  supplemental  Materials 
for  parents  and  teachers. 

A  radio  series  was  funded  through  Audience  Profile  Associates  of 
Washington,  DC.  ^  This  program,  Almost  Even  is  designed  to  provide  parents, 
teachers,  and  teenagers  with  information  and  resources  that  facilitate  the 
transition  frqtn  ]  adolescence  to  independence  and  adulthood.  Phase  I  was 
funded  in  FY  80  and  Phase  II  in  FY  81.  These  two  new  programs  cbntinute 
long  term  Departmental  goals  for  stregthening  the  family  and  to  complement 
the  Footsteps  series.  Almost  Even,  has  been  awarded  a  Letter  of  Recognition 
of  Excellence  by  the  American  Assoc 1 ati on  of  University  Women  in  their 
Community  category.  The  series  has  been  adapted  as  a  resource  by  the^ 
Family  Service  Association  of  America.  It  has  b'een  cleared  for  brapdcast 
over  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  network. 

In  FY  81  the  Department  initiated  a  new  series  on  science  and  mathe- 
matics for  the  elementary  grades  ("The  Voyage  of  the  MIMI").  This  project 
includes  non-broadcast  technology  as  well  as  the  broadcast  series.  Supple- 
mental materials  will  include  interactive  video  disc  and  microcomputer 
programs.    In  FY  82  Phase  II  of  this  program  was  funded  for  $1,999,613. 

In  FY  1979^  contract  was  awarded  for  Powerhouse,  a  new  series  on 
health  and  nutrition  designed  to  emphasize  the  relation  between  nutrition 
and  good  health  habits.  This  is  directed  towards  eight  to  twelve  year 
olds  because  there  is  evidence  that  health  habits  are  likely  to  be  formed 
during  these  years.  $850,000  was  awarded  for  the  first  phase  of  this  pro- 
duction effort.  $1,800,000  was  allocated  for  the  second  phase  in  FY  1980. 
It  is  anticipated  fchat  this  series  will  be  ready  for  broadcast  in  1982. 

i 

In  FY  82  a  television  special  directed  towards  the  new  job  market  of 

high  technology  in  the  information  and  communications  world  will  focus  on 

new  entrants  into  the  job  market  and  what  they  need  to  enter  the  field,  A 
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second  special  will  focus  on  the  young  adult  who  may  have  been  in  a  mech- 
anical industry  and  is  faced  with  retraining  into  electronics  and/or  in- 
formation industries. 

In  order  to  make  all  television  programs  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Education's  Division  of  Educational  Technology  (DET)  accessible  to  hearing 
Impaired  persons,  the  National  Captioning  Institute  (NCI)  is  completing 
the  addition  of  closed  captions  to  programs  produced  before  Fiscal  Year 
1980.  All  FY  1980  contracts  and  subsequent  years  required  closed  captions 
on  all  programs.  By  using  a  decoder,  the  hearing  impaired  viewer  is  able 
to  read  captions  on  the  television  screen  which  contain  the  information 
that  the  general  audience  hears.  By  the  end  of  1982,  captioning  will  be 
completed  for  over  1,200  half-hour  programs  in  35  series. 

About  $35  million  worth  of  programming  produced  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  are  stored  1n  the  Great  Plains  resposltory  of  master  tapes. 
The  Great  Plains  Library  provides  the  service  of  storing  masters  for  all 
television  programs,  duplicating  copies  as  needed,  and  distributing  them 
to  commercial  and  public  television  stations,  and  cable  television  systems. 
Great  Plains  also  supplies  videotapes  to  educational  Institutions  and 
regional  networks  of  public  broadcasting  stations  for  in-school  utilization. 
.All  master  tapes  and  drculatlnq  copies  will  have  encoded  closed  captions 
by  the  end  of  1982. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

Over  94  percent  of  the  public  television  stations  that  sponsor  in- 
structional programming  broadcast  Music... Is  and  Footsteps  two  to  six  times 
per  week  during  the  last  broadcast  season.  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric 
Company  are  used  for  teaching  English  1n  foreign  countries  and  tor  basic 
ski  lis  education  programs  1n  the  United  States. 

In  1977,  a  national  survey  was  conducted  to  assess  the  public's  con- 
cerns about  parent  education  and  general  Issues  surrounding  future  educa- 
tional television  programming  decisions.  These  data  were  used  as  guidance 
in  the  production  of  Footsteps.  Data  were  collected  in  three  ways:  (1) 
five  focus  group  Interviews  in  the  five  different  cities;  (2)  Interviews 
with  48  professionals  whose  viewpoint  included  observation  of  public  trends 
in  soda!  sciences;  and  (3)  a  representative  sampling  of  1300  American 
households.  Five  topics  emerged  as  common  concerns  of  all  groups.  They 
were:  (1)  parent  education,  child  development,  and  family  life;  (2) 
•economic/vocational  skills  and  attitudes;  (3)  health  and  nutrition;  (4) 
Interpersonal  relationships;  and  (5)  values  and  morality.  In  general,  the 
groups  had  some  reservations  about  the  ability -of  current  television  pro- 
gramming to  deal  with  these  topics,  but  expressed  optimism  about  tele- 
vision's potential  to  address  serious  soda!  concerns.  Most  respondents 
associated  good  programming  with  public'  broadcasting.  The  study  also 
found  that  good  programming  must  include  massive  promotional  campaigns  and 
positive  Images  of  different  kinds  of  people  in  different  kinds  of  situ- 
ations. 
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The  Footsteps  series  has  been: 


o    Adopted  as   a  project  for  the  International  Year   of  the  Child 

o    Recommended   for   viewing  by  the   National    Education  Association 

o    Graded    "A"    by  the  National    Congress    of   Parents   and  Teachers 
on  their  films  report  card  (on  a  scale  of  A  to  F) 

o   Adopted  by  the  General   Federation  of  Women's   Clubs  as  a  part 
of  their  parent  education  project 

o   Adopted  as  an  exemplary  exhibit  for  the  International  Education 
Exposition  in  Geneva,  Switzerland 

o   Adopted  as  a  National  4-H  Project  for  teenagers 

Utilization  and  distribution  of  the  Footsteps  program  have  taken  many 
forms.  Having  secured  off-the-air  recording  rights,  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Technology  encourages  long  term  use  of  the  shows.  The  following 
are  examples  of  such  use: 

The  higher  education  system  in  Indiana  broadcasts  ,  a  call-in 
telephone  panel  show  after  each  program  showing  on  public  tele- 
vision. Continuing  education  and  college  credits  are  available 
for  this  activity. 

Churches,  PTA's,  and  day  care  centers  in  Kentucky  are  set- 
ting up  viewing/discussion  groups. 

The  Appalachian  Educational  Satellite  System  will  use  the  shows 
in  13  states  and  will  encourage  home  viewing  with  the  home  viewer 
guide,  health  services  utilization  by  medical  personnel,  and  col- 
lege credit. 

The  Ontario  Education  Communications  Authority  is  airing  the 
series  and  will  duplicate  and  distribute  copies  in  Canada  to 
public  stations  and  educational  requestors  at  cost. 

The  National  Audio  Visual  Center  of  GSA  has  video-cassettes 
for  sale  and  16  mm  films  for  sale  and  rental. 

Ongoing  and  Planned  Evaluation  Studies: 

-None 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 


1.    Public  Broadcasting  Service  carriage  data,  (to  determine  percen- 
.  tage  of  use  on  public  television  stations). 


o 


o 


o 


eric 
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2.  Sesame  Street  Revisited,  by  Thomas  D.  Cook,  Hilary  Appleton, 
Roos  F.  Conner,  Ann  Shaffer,  Gary  Tankin,  and  Stephen  J.  Weber,  Russell 
Sage  Foundations,  NY,  1975. 

3.  An  Assessment  of  Parent  Education  and  General  Needs  for  Education- 
al Television,  Applied  Management  Sciences.  Silver  Soring,  hp.  1977. 

For  further  information  about  program  operations, 

Contact:    Frank  8.  Withrow 
(202)  245-0955 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness,  ^ 

Contact:    Arthur  S.  Ki rschenbaum  ' 
(202)  245-8844 
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Program  Name: 

Metric  Education 
(CFOA-No.  84.079) 

Legislation: 

Public  Law  95-561,  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1978,  Title  III,  Part  B; 
Public  law  97-35,  Omnibus  Reconcil- 
iation Act,  Section  513,  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 


Funding  History: 


/ 


Year 

im 

1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


Authorization 


10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
1,380,000 
-  0  - 


Appropriation 

$  -  0  - 
2,000,000 
2,090,000 
2,090,000 
1,840,000 
1,840,000 
1,380,000 

-  0  - 

-  0  - 


Program  Goals. and  Objectives: 

The. program's  purpose  was  to  encourage  and  support  projects  to  Prepare 
students  in  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  measurement  as  part  of  their 
regular  educational  program  through:  Improving  the  long  term  capabilities 
of  Individuals  and  Instructional  personnel  to  use  and  teach  the  metric 
system  of  measurement;  developing  or  adapting  new  techniques  and  approaches 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  learner  populations,  including  the  constit- 
uents of  nonprofit  agencies;  identifying  and  using  local  and I  °Jher  resources 
for  metric  education  purposes;  supporting  new  or  existing  metric  educational 
activities;  and  encouraging  activities  after  Federal    funding  is  ended. 

Program  Operations: 

This  program  was  consolidated  1n  FY  1982  with  the  passage  .of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  which  subsumed  the  program 
1n  Chapter  2  as  an  activity  which  State  and  local  education  agencies  may 
wish  to  pursue.  In  FY  1981,  the  program  solicited  proposals  for  grants  and 
contractsVr  the  following  activities:  (1)  ^service  and/or  preservjce 
training  of  teachers;  (2)  State  and  multi-State  metric  educational  planning 
and  train?n9r (3  mobile  metric  education  units;  (4)  development  and  < Issem- 
'ination  of  metric  educational  models  and  materials;  (5)  mass  media  develop- 
ment; 16)  school-based  Interdisciplinary  metric  Instructional  projects;  (7) 
She  provision  of  metric  educational  opportunities  for  the  constituents  of 
nonprofit  groups,  institutions,  organizations  and  agencies;  and  (8)  the  en- 
hancement of  national  metric  conversion,  efforts. 
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Program  Scope: 

FY  1981  grants  were  made  duripg  the  month  of  September  1981,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  year. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  evaluation  of  this  program  has  been  conducted. 
Current  Analytic  Activities: 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Program  records 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Floyd  Davis 

(202)  426-9303 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Garrett  V.  Coleman 
(202)  245-8877 
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Program  Name: 

Consumers1  Education  (CFDA  No.  34.082) 

Legislation:  Expiration  Date: 

Title  III  Part  E,  of  the  Elementary  September  30,  1982 

and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

Funding  History:         Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1977  $  15,000,000  $  3,135,000 

1978  15,000,000  4,068,000 

1979  15,000,000  3,135,000 

1980  not  less  than          5,000,000  3,617,000 

1981  not  less  than         5,000,000  1,356,000 

1982  3,600,000  1/ 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  enabling  legislation  states  that  this  program  is  in  response  to  the 
Congress'  findings  that  consumer  education 'needs  to  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported in  this  period  of  an  inflated  economy.    More  specifically,  the 
regulations  describe  the  program  goals  as  developing  processes  by  which 
consumers : 

t 

(1)  Acquire  skills  to  make  informed  decisions  in  the  pur 
of  goods  and  services  in  light  of  personal  values,  m 
utilization  of  resources,  available  a1ternatives,/eco 
considerations,  and  changing  economic  conditions; 

(2)  Become  knowledgeable  about  the  laws,  rights,  and  methods  of 
recourse  in  order  to  participate  effectively  and  self-con- 
fidently  in  the  marketplace  and  take  appropriate  action  to 

xseek  consumer  redress;  and 

(3)  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  consumer-citizen  role  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  government  systems  and  how  to  influence 
those  systems  to  make  them  responsive  to  consumers'  needs. 


T7    Included  in  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
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Program  Operations: 

Grants  are  awarded  to  State  and  local  educational  aqencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  non-profit  agencies  to  support 
activities  designed  to: 

(1)    establish  oi 1 ot  or  demonstration  projects,  or  augment  existinq 
projects;  (2)  provide  short-term  training  to  prepare  educators  and 
community  leaders  to  plan,  organize,  and  conduct  consumers1  education 
projects  or  teach  consumer-related  subject  matter;  (3)  establish  or 
expand  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  to  serve  the  needs  of  special 
groups  including  the  elderly,  Native  Americans,  persons  with  limited 
Enqlish-lspeaking  ability,  the  handicapped,  and  urban  and  rural  low- 
income  groups;  (4)  research,  develop,  pilot  test,  evaluate,  and  dis- 
seminate ^curricul  a  and  other^eti vities  and  materials  in  consumers' 
education;  and  (5)  provide  consumers 1  education  at  the  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education 'level s. 

Contracts  are  awarded  to  profit-making  agencies  and  to  parties 
listed  above  to  support  activities,  usually  national  in  scope,  which 
meet  specific  needs  of  the  Consumers1  Education  Program.    These  may 
be  desiqned  to:    (1)  research,  test,  assess,  evaluate,  and  disseminate 
existing  consumers1  education  activities  and  materials;  (2)  disseminate 
information  and  provide  developmental  and  technical  assistance  to 
agencies  and  organizations  that  are  planning,  developing,  or  carrying 
out  consumers1  education  projects;  (3)  prepare  and  distribute  consumers1 
education  materials  by  the  use  of  mass  media;  and  (4)  support  other 
activities  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  Consumers1  Education 
Program. 

Program  Scope: 

For  1981,  no  grants  were  awarded  due  to  a  reduction  of  approximately 
sixty  percent  in  the  appropriation.    In  anticipation  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  (block  grants),  the  Consumers'  Educa- 
tion Office  made  the  decision  to  pull  together  the  results  of  five  years 
of  the  qrant  award  activity  as  well  as  complete  a  number  of  studies, 
papers  and  forums  which  would  have  implications  for  consumer  educators 
through-out  the  country.    Twenty-eight  contracts  and  small  procurements 
were  awarded  to  consumer  action  groups,  national  consumer  organizations, 
State  education  departments,  universities,  and  individuals.  These 
represented  some  13  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    Included  in 
these  procurements  are  a  series  of  impact  studies,  a  number  of  handbooks 
and  manuals  by  consumer  based  organizations,  curriculum  guides,  and 
teachinq  resource  papers.  ^ 

Major  emphasis  has  been  on  the  improvement  and  strenqtheninq  of  the 
Consumer  Education  Resource  Network  (CERN).    The  data  bank  established  in  ^ 
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prior  years  is  being  broadened  and  response  capability  improved  in 
order  to  better  serve  the  field.    This  direction  was  chosen  so  that, 
upon  the  cessation  of  ED's  funding,  these  data  and  resources,  would 
be  available  in  a  usable  form* 

In  another  major  activity,  Consumers1  Education  supported,  in 
part,  a  television  series  targeted  at  junior  high  school  students. 
ED's  sljare  of  $150,000  is  only  part  of  the  project's  total  cost  of 
$1.7  million.    The  remainder  is  being  underwritten  by  the  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education  and  its  various  State  affiliates. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

In  attempting  to  meet  its  program  goals  and  objectives,  the 
Consumers1  Education  Office  has  tried  to  have  an  impact  upon  the 
providers  of  consumer  education  services  rather  than  upon  the 
consumers.    This  does  not  mean  direct  consumer  services  have  not 
been  provided;  however,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  jjjast  lasting 
results  could  be  achieved  by  preparing  individuals  and  organizations 
to  provide  more  and  better  services  to  their  students/constituents. 
To  this  end,  many  grants  have  produced  materials  which  are  meant 
for  use  with  specified  audiences,  but  over  broad  geographical 
and  interest  areas. 

The  providers  of  consumer  education  services,  interestingly, 
are  not-  primarily  the  school  or  the  university,  nor  the  State  or 
local  education  agency.    Rather,  they  have  been  community  based  groups 
and  larger  national  consumer  organizations*    A  major  contribution 
of  the  Consumer  Education  Office  has  been  to  provide  a  means  for 
networking  between  these  less  sophisticated  and  less  established 
organizations,  while  gaining  access  to  their  wealth  of  information 
and  making  it  available  to  much  broader  audiences.    At  the  same 
time  CE  has  provided  small  grants  and  contracts  for  these  organiza- 
tions to  fill  In  the  gaps  in  their  services  and  literature  as  their 
experience  indicate.    An  earnest  attempt  at  impacting  all  major 
consumer  audiences  has  been  made.    Reports^  manuals,  handbooks, 
papers,  and  curricula  aimed  at  meeting  yfie  consumer  education  needs 
of  the  elderly,  the  young,  the  minority  the  non-English  speaker, 
the  housewife,  etc.,  are  now,  or  soon  will  be  available. 

Current  Analytic  Activity: 

The  CE  Office  has  let  a  series  of  seven  small  contra^s  to  assess 
the  impact  of  Consumers'  Education  funds  on  the  various  grantees. 
These  studies  are  designed  to  provide,  not  necessrily  statistics,  but 
a  descriptive  paper  which  will  give  a  clear  picture  of  long-range 
accompli shmnts,  especially  the  extent  to  which  they  built  their 
capacity  to  continue  providing  consumer  education  and  what  impact 
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the  Federal  funds  had  upon  the  grantees  and  the  communities  they 
serve.    Approximately  $66,000  have  been  alloted  for  these  studies, 
Another  relatively  important  study  bqing  undertaken  concerns 
the  study  of  the  current  and  future  directions  of'consumer 
science.    This  is  designed  to  identify  current  programs  in 
consumer  science,  jin  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to 
recommend  directions  for  strengthenir g  educational  opportunties 
in  this  field.    Tnis  procurement  is  set  at  about  $10,000.  The 


product  of  this  S^udy  will  include  an 
consumer  science  programs 


analysis  of  representative 


Together,  these  items  should  provide  to  the  field  an  overall 
view  of  what  has  and  has  not  worked  i\\  the  area  of  consumer  educa- 
tion and  indicate  best  directions  for. the  future. 

For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Doris  Crudup 
(202)  426-9303 

For  further  information  about  studies  of  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Kathryn  Crossley 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Program  Name; 

Women's 'Educational  Equity  Act  Program  (CFOA  No.  84.083) 
Legislation: 


Title  IX,  Part  C  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(designated  the  Women's  Educational 
Equity  Act  of  1978)  added  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1978 
(P.L.  95-561) 


Funding  History: 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1984 


Year 

~   Authorization  . 

Appropriation 

1975 

$  -0- 

$  -0- 

1976 

30,000,000 

6,270,000 

1977 

30,000,000 

7,270,000 

1978 

30,000,000 

8,085,000 

1979  ' 

30,000,000 

9,000,000 

1980 

80,000,000 

10,000,000 

1981 

80,000,000 

8,125,000 

1982 

6,000,000 

5,760,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  purposes  of  the  program  as  stated  irv  the  Act  are  to  promote 
educational  equity  for  women  in  the  United  States  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  %o  enable  educational  agencies  and  institutions 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Title  IX  of  the  EcWatTon  Amendments  of 
1972. 


response  to  the  Act's  purposes,  the  Department  has  defined 
its  ultimate  goals  for  the  program  as: 

A)  The  elimination  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
and  of  those  elements  of  sex  role  stereotyping  and  sex 
role  socialization  in  educational  institutions  and 
curricula  which  prevent  full  participation  by  women  in 
educational  programs  in  American  society  generally. 

B)  The  achievement  of  responsiveness  in  educational  institu- 
tions to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  women  arising  from 
inequitable  educational  policies  and  practices. 
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There  are  two  program  strategies  to  achieve  these  goals.  The 
first  is  a  program  of  demonstration,  development,  and  dissemination 
activities  of  national,  general,  or  statewide  significance.  The 
second  is  direct  assistance  to  projects  of  local  significance  to 
support  the  operation  of  programs  of  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  both  sexes,  including  activities  to  achieve  compliance  with 
Title  IX.    According  to  the  Act,  this  second  strategy  can  only  be 
undertaken  when  appropriations  for  the  program  exceed  $15  million. 
Since  funding  has  remained  below  this  threshold,  the  second  strategy 
has  never  been  applied. 

Specific  operating  objectives  have  been  established  for  the 
development,  demonstration,  and  dissemination  strategy  to  evaluate 
its  success  in  meeting  the  program's  ultimate  goals.    These  program 
objectives  are  as  follows: 

o   Oevelop  diverse,  tested  model  products  and  change 
strategies. 

o   Produce  and  market  the  best  of  these  model  products 
and  strategies  to  potential  users,  nationwide. 

o   Demonstrate. that  these  model  products  and  strategies 
are  usable,  beneficial,  and  adaptable.  ^ 

\ 

q    Specifically,  demonstrate  that  use  of  the  modeT .products 
and  strategies:  \ 

•  produces  positive  changes  ^-participants1  behavior, 
attitudes,  aspirations,  and  awareness  and  in  educa- 
tional policy  and  practice; 

•  fosters  a  conducive  environment  for  equitable  change; 

-  enhances 'the  capability  of  the  educational  system  to 
work  for  and  to  achieve  educational  equity. 

Program  Operations: 

The  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program  (WEEAP)  is  a  discre- 
tionary program  which  may  receive  aplications  for  project  grants 
from  any  public  agency,  nonprofit  organization,  or  individual.  The 
applications  are  reviewed  by  panels  whose  makeup  reflects  the  concerns 
of  the  program.    Grants  are  awarded  to  the  highest  rated  applications 
within  five  priority  subject  areas  established  in  the  program  regula- 
tions, with  consideration  also  being  given  to  geographic  distribution 
across  education  levels,  and  to  other  criteria  for  diversity  (types 
of  grantees,  target  populations,  types  of  activity). 

The  program  also  funds  a  publishing  service  for  its  products 
through  a  contractor,  the  Education  Development  Center  of  Newton, 
Massachusetts.    Technical  assistance  is  provided  to  grantees  during 
the  product  development  phas\  of  their  project  by  both  the  contractor 
and  the  WEEAP  staff.  N 
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Grantees  develop  a  diverse  array  of  model  products  and  approaches 
to  promoting  and  Institutionalizing  equitable  educational  policies  and 
practices.   Most  Items  are  for  training  educators,  counselors,  and 
administrators,    Mafy  are  for  use  with  students  and  adult  women  both 
1n  and  out  of  school. 

Grantees  use  part  of  their  funds  to  have  their  products  reviewed 
by  experts  or  tested  through  trial  use.    They  then  submit  revised 
materials  to  the  WEEAP  publishing  center.    The  WEEA  Program  Director 
and  the  publishing  contractor,  advised  by  national  review  panels, 
choose  the  best  materials  to  produce  and  market  nationwide,  at  cost, 
usually  under  $10  per  Item. 

Program  Scope: 

Since  1979,  the  WEEAP  has  also  funded  five  national  demonstra- 
tion sites.    They  are  local  school  districts  1n  Arizona,  Oregon, 
North  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Massachusetts.    The  teachers,  counselors, 
and  administrators  at  these  school -based  sites  are  currently  integra- 
ting the  WEEAP  products  Into  their  educational  programs  1*i  combina- 
tion with  other  educational'equity  resources.    Beginning  in  1981, 
educators  from  all  over  the  country  have  been  visiting  the  demonstration 
sites  to  observe  these  programs. 

The  WEEAP  received  880  (847  new,  33  continuations)  grant  applications 
for  the  1981  fiscal  year  and  allocated  70%  of  its  $  8.1  million  appropria- 
tion to  fund  55  of  them.    22  were  new  grants  and  33  were  continuations  of 
multi-year  grants.    The  levels  of  education  addressed  by  these  grants 
ranged  from  preschool  through  adult.    Half  of  these  focused  on  post- 
secondary  and  adult  educational  levels.    About  one-third  were  for 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.    In  1982,  the  WEEAP  received  538 
applications  for  new  grants  and  allocated  439,000  of  its  $  5.76  million 
appropriation  to 'fund  12  of  them;  20  continuation  grants  were  awarded, 
for  $  3.f5  million.  _ 

The  priority  categories  for  project  emphases  give  Another  indica- 
tion of  the  breadth  of  the  program's  aims.    In  1981  and  F982  grants 
were  distributed  among  these  priorities  in  the  amounts  below: 


1982  1981 


# 

1.  Title  IX  30%  30% 

2.  Minority  Women  30%  40% 

3.  Disabled  Women  15%  15% 

4.  Institutional  Leaders  10%  10% 

5.  Persistent  Barriers  15%  0% 

6.  Other  Authorized  Activities  0%        1  5% 


Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

A  two-phased  study  of  the  WEEAP  was  conducted  under  contract 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.    Phase  one,  completed  in  January 
1981,  was  an  Evaluability  Assessment  (EA)  which  established  the 
operating  objectives  for  the  program  and  analyzed  the  factors  which 
aided  or  obstructed  their  achievement.   Phase  two,  completed  in 


December  1981,  was  a  Rapid  Feedback  Evaluation  (RFE)  which  collected 
data  on  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  were  being  met. 

The  premise  for  the  study  was  that  1t  was  Inappropriate  and  unsound  to 
attempt  a  formal  program  evaluation  of  the  WEEAP  until  an  EA  had 
shown  that  the  program  was  capable  of  functioning  as  intended  and  a 
RFE  using  readily  available  Information  showed  positive  results.  , 

The  methodology  for  RFEs  emphasizes  the  use  of  small  samples  and  the 
collectiort  of  readily  available  qualitative  and  quantitative  data. 
Information  for  this  RFE  was  obtained  from: 

o   25  product  users,  about  equally  divided  among  post  secondary 
institutions,  state  education  agencies  (SEAs),  local  edu- 
f         cation  agencies  ,(LEAs) »  and  others; 

o    sales  records  for  1978  -  1980,  and  380  purchase  invoices 
representing  a  5%  random  sample  of  those  on  file  at  the 
\  WEEAP  Publishing  Center; 

o    nine  grantees  whose  products  the  Publishing  Center  judged 
to  be  among  the  highest  quality  and  best  selling  materials 
produced  and  and  disseminated  through  the  end  of  1980; 

o   staff  for  the  five  national  demonstration  sites  where  WEEAP 
products  and  approaches  are  being  used  in  a  comprehensive 
way  to  implement  sex-fair  educational  programs;  and 

o   nine  SEAs  that  had  either  been  WEEAP  grantees,  recipients 
of  Civil  Rights  Act  Title  IV  funds  for  sex  equity  activity, 
or  frequent  purchasers  of  WEEAP  products. 

Oata  collection  methods  included  in-depth  interviews,  site  visits, 

and  computer  analyses  of  sales  records  and  coded  information  on  purchase 

invoices. 

Development  of  WEEAP  Products 

Production  and  sales  data  from  the  WEEAP  Publishing  Center  indi- 
cate that  the  program  is  meeting  its  first  two  objectives  of  developing 
a  broad  range  of  products  and  marketing  them  nationwide: 

o   A  variety  of  materials  have  been  developed  under  WEEAP  dVants. 
Most  were  in  three' major  categories:    Staff  Development; 
Curriculum;  and  Career  Development. 


o   Though  there  are  almost  200  items  available  for  sale  through 
WEEAP's  Publishing  Center,  consisting  of  a  diverse  array  of 
products  and  approaches,  some  interview  respondents  said 
there  were  some  gaps  and  unmet  needs,  such  as: 

-  more  materials  designed  specifically  for  classroom  use 
and  staff  development  at  al 1  schooi  levels,  elementary 
through  postsecondary; 
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-   more  products  for  use  with  or  by  disabled  women,  minoritJF^^ 
women,  and  women  re-entering  the  work  force; 


-   more  material  designed  for  use  with  community  groups 

o   Most  grantees  "tested"  the  products  they  developed.  However, 
their  evaluations  were  limited  in  scope  and  lacked  rigor 
because  of  the  small  budgets  and  short  time-lines  of  many  of  the 
grant  projects  and  the  limited  evaluation  expertise  of  staff. 

o  Grantees  reported  that  their  inability  to  demonstrate  more 
dramatic  change  was  the  result  of  methodological  or  design 
problems  in  their  evaluations,  not  weaknesses  in  their  products. 

o   The  SEAs  in  this  study's  sample  of  WEEAP  grantees  were  the  most 
likely  to  have  done  sophisticated  product  and  project  evaluations. 

Production  and  Marketing  of  WEEAP  Materials 

o   The  cumulative  total  of  grantee-developed  materials  available 
from  the  WEEAP  Publishing  Center  more  than  doubled  between 
1979  and  1980  (from  69  items  to  140). 

o  HEEAP  product  sales  more  than  doubled  between  1979  and  i980  < 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  items  sold:    12,112  fn  1979  and 
28,940  in  1980. 

o    The  WEEAP  Publishing  Center  appeared  to  be  marketing  products 
successfully  to  potential  users  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
Between  82%  and  92%  were  purchased  by  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions, SEAs,  and  elementary  and  secondary  institutions. 

o   WEEAP  products  also  seemed  to  have  modest  appeal  for  unexpected 
types  of  purchasers  such  as  churches,  YWCAs  and  prisons. 

o    Every  state  in  the  nation  is  represented  in  the  the  WEEAP  Pub- 
lishing Center's  file  of  purchase  invoices. 

Product  Quality  and  Impact  / 

It  appears  that  the  WEEAP  is  meeting  its  program  objectives  in  the 
»as  of  product  quality  and  impact.    However,    because  of  weaknesses 
the  evaluation  design,  claims  regarding  impact  are  not  substantiated. 

o   WEEAP  products  were  consistently  chosen  for  perceived  ease  of 

 USA,  Thpy  wArp\jiirij]PH^^  an<j  easy  t0  adapt. 
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o   Purchasers  looked. for  products  that  appeared  to  be  easy  to  use 
in  part  and  that  could  be  modified  without  a  majoj^curriculum 
writing  effort.    WEEAP  products  were  rarely  used  intact.  Parts 
of  a  product  were  selected  and  adapted  to  suit  the  user's  needs. 


o   WEEAP  products  were  frequently  used  in  combination  witij^ather 
resources.    While  this  suggests  that  the  WEEAP  products  are 
flexible  enough  to  be  integrated  easily  with  other  materials, 
it  rules  out  the  possibility  of  attributing  success  directly  to 
WEEAP  products  and  approaches. 

o   Grantees  and  product  users  accomplished,  to  their  satisfaction, 
most  of  the  outcomes  they  expected.*  The  most  frequently  reported 
expected  outcomes  were: 

•  to  develop  useful  products  and  approaches; 

•  to  increase  awareness  of  or  to  achieve  positive  attitude  change 
toward  educational  equity  issues  and  women1 s  issues  on  the 
part  of  students,  educators,  and  administrators; 

-  to  train  educational  and  administrative  personnel  in 
equity-related  skills,  approaches,  and  product  utilization;  and 

•  to  initiate  or  Implement  equity  activities,  materials,  and 
projects* 

Continued  Equity  Activity  1n  the  Absence  of  WEEAP  Funding 

o    Data  from  interviews  with  the  SEAs  in  the  sample  indicate  that 
federal  support  in  the  form  of  information,  materials,  and 
funds  would  be  required  to  sustain  their  present  leVa^ls  of 
equity  activities  in  the  future.  ^ 

o   A  strong  correlation  existed  between  the  number  of  indicators 
'of  past  SEA  involvement  in  equity  Activities  and  the  perceived 
likelihood  of  continued  involvement.    Some  indicators  were: 

•  strong  Chief  State  School  Officer  support  .for  educational 
equity; 

•  an  SEA  plan  for  future  equity  activity;  , 

•  current  state  funding  for  equity  activity; 

•  an  SEA  role  in  providing  equity-related  technical 

*        assistance,  information  dissemination,  and  monitoring;  and 

-  strong  state  legislation  and  political  support  for  equity. 

Conclusion 

Based  on  the  finding  of  this  evaluation,  the  WEEAP  can  be  said  to 
be  be  meetfng  its  program  objectives  at  the  sites  in  this  study. 
Because  of. the  nature  of  this  study,  these  findings  are  not  general - 
izable  to  all  WE£AP  grantees  and/or  users.    The  findings  from  this 
study  do  provide  rough' estimates  of  program  performance.    They  also 
provide  information  needed  for  decision-making  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  formal  evaluation,  and   what  data  sources  and  indicators 


of  accomplishment  can  be  used.    Finally,  this  study  provides  recommend- 
ations for  improving  program  management  and  evaluation. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

There  are  no  analytic  actTvKies  of  this  program  at  this  time. 
Sources  of  Data: 

"  Rapid  Feedback  Evaluation  of  the  Women 's  Education  Equity  Act  Program, 
Anerlcan  institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California,  (December  1981) 

Evaluability  Assessment  of  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program, 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto,  California,  (January  1981) 


For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Leslie  R.  Wolfe 
(202)  245-2181 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Kathryn  Crossley 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Arts  in  Education  Program  (CFDA  No.  84.084) 
Legislation: 

Public  Law  95-561 ,  Part  C, 
Title  III 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1982 


Funding  History 


Year 

Authorization 

Appropriation 

1975 

-0- 

1976" 

Not  less  than 

$  750,000 

$  750,000 

1977 

Not  less  than 

750,000 

1  ,750,000 

1978 

Not  less  than 

750,000 

2,000,000 

1979 

Not  less  than 

750,000 

3,000,000 

1980 

20,000,000 

3,500,000 

1981 

20,000,000 

3,150,000 

1982 

2,025,000 

2,025,000 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  legislative  intent  fgr  this  program  is  to  encourage  and  assist 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  establish  programs  in  which  the 
arts  are  an  integral  part  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs. 
The  program  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations,  is  to: 

(1)  Encourage  the  development,  in  students,  of  an  aesthetic 
i£  awareness  tp  the  arts 

(2)  FoS^er  self-actua lization  and  the  development  of 
communicative  skills  through  movement,  sound,  visual 
images,  and  verbal  usage 

*■        (3)    Involve  each  student  in  each  school  covered  by  the 

application  in  enjoyment,  understanding,  creation,  and 
evaluation  of,  and  participation  in,  the  arts 

v(4)   Address  the  spectrum  of  art  forms,  including  at  least 
dance,  music,  drama,  and  the  visual  arts 
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(5)  Integrate  tnese  art  forms  into  the  regular  educational 
program  as  distinguished  from  treating  them  on  an  extra- 
curricular or  peripheral  basis 

(6)  Infuse  the  arts  into  the  curriculum  to  enhance  and  improve 
the  quality  of  aesthetic  education  offered,  and  expand  the 
use  of  thg  arts  for  cognitive  and  affective  learning  ex- 
perienced 

Program  Operations: 

Grants  Ire  awarded"  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  and  other 
public,  and  private  non-profit  organizations,  institutions  and  agencies  on 
a  competitive  basis.    The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
through  the  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  provides  a  variety  of  forms  of 
technical  assistance  to  grant  applicants. 

Projects  funded  tend  to  combine  a  variety  of  activities  designed  to 
integrate  an  appreciation  of  the  arts  with  educational  practices.  These 
activities  focus  on  students  as  well  as  on  teachers  (e.g.,  through  training 
programs)  and  other  education  practitioners  (e.g.,  through  State  and  local 
conferences). 

Program  Scope: 

The  program  used  some  Salary  and  Expense  monies  in  FY  75  to  conduct 
regional  conferences  and  workshops,  and  to  assist  States  In  planning  for 
arts  educational  programs.    In  1976,  grants  were  awarded  for  the  first 
time  under  this  program  using  a  specific  appropriation  of  funds  for  Arts 
in  Education. 


The  following 

represents  the  first  four-year 

program  breakdown 

State 

Local 

Trust  Territories 

BIA  1/ 

Total 

1976 

41 

44 

3 

1 

89 

1977 

29 

47 

1 

0 

77 

1978 

41 

39 

0 

0 

80 

1979 

43 

39 

1 

0 

83 

T7    BIA  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  was  ruled  an  ineligible  applicant  to  the 
program  by  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  of  the  Education  Division  of  HEW 
and  has  therefore  not  been  considered  for  funding  after  this  initial  grant 
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At  the  State  level  funded  projects  nave  generally  included  sucn 
activities  as  mini-grant  programs  for  local  school  districts,'  State- 
wide conferences  to  promote  the  concept  of  arts  in  education,  State- 
wide teacher  training  activities  and  the  acceptance  of  a  Statewide  plan 
for  tne  arts.    At  the  local  level  projects  are  even  more  varied  but  have 
especially  narrowed  upon  inservice  teacher  training,  technical  assistance 
contracts  for  arts  consultants  training  workshops  and  project  planning 
research. 

In  the  fall  of  1976  Congress  appropriated  an  additional  $1  million 
under  the  program,  over  and  above  $759,000  for  FY  77  grants  to  State  and 
local  education  agencies.    This  additional  $1  million  was  provided 
specifically  for:    the  Alliance  for  Arts'  Education  ($750,000)  and  the 
National  Committee/Arts  for  the  Handicapped  ($250,000). 

From  1977  to  1980,  the  Congress  annually  doubled  the  amount  provided 
for  the  National  Committee/Arts  for  the  Handicapped,  bringing  its  appropria- 
tion for  1980  up  to  $1.5  million.    In  addition,  the  Congress  increased  Arts 
Education  project  funds  by  $500,000  for  FY  79.    The  additional  funds 
were  awarded  to  State  and  local  applicants  through  a  Request  for  Proposals. 
The  purpose  of  the  RFP  was  to  identify  and  support  programs  in  arts  education 
wnich  exemplify  the  infusion  of  the  arts  into  the  basic  elementary  and 
secondary  school  curriculum,  community  involvement  and  cooperative  planning. 
There  were  10  awards. 

Beginning  with  1980,  the  Arts  in  Education  Program  revised  its  funding 
strategy  in  an  effort  to  promote  collaboration  among  schools  and  local  arts 
resources.    The  FY  80  appropriation  remained  at  $1.5  million.    Larger  awards 
(averaging  $50,000)  but  fewer  grants  were  to  be  made  to  projects  which  proposed 
an  effective  management  of  their  community  arts  and  education  resources. 
.Involvement  of  such  organizations  as  museums,  performing  arts  companies, 
universities,  and  colleges,  art  councils,  and  parent  groups  was  a  require- 
ment of  the  new  program  regulations.    Minimum  elements  of  consortium  were 
established  for  three  separate  categories  of  competition:    State,  urban  and 
rural.    There  were  20  awards  for  1980  under  these  categories: 
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State  Urban  Rural 

3  8  9 

Fourteen  of  those  projects  received  continuation  assistance  for  FY  81  in 
addition  to  which  the  program  made  three  new  awards,  one  in  each  category, 


State  Urban 

Continuation              2  7 

New                           1  1 

r 


sin 
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Beqinninq  in  FY  1982,  the  discretionary  funds  of  the  Arts  in  Education 
Program  were  channeled  into  block  qrants  to  State  education  agencies,  as 
authorized  by  Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981.    The  Arts  in  Education  Program  continued  to  provide  support  to 
the  national  grant  with  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
and  the  National  Committee/Arts  for  the  Handicapped.    The  FY  1982  budget 
for  this  program  js  $2,025  million  of  which  $675,000  supports  programs  with 
the  Kennedy  Center^  and  $1.35  million  is  allocated  to  the  National  Committee/ 
Arts  for  the  HaneHcapped.  "  . 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress:  \ 

With  four  years  of  "seed"  projects  now  completed  and  the  final  reports 
submitted,  certain  program  trends  are  noticed.    There  is  a  growing,  tendency 
among  applicants  to  encompass  the  secondary  school  population  in  an  arts 
project.    Nevertheless,  the  number  of  projects  specifically  desiqned  for 
hiqh  school  students  is  disproportionately  small  compared  with  the  number 
for  elementary  school  students.    Inservice  teacher  training  has  remained 
the  activity  most  often  funded  while  funding  for  curriculum  publishing  and 
dissemination  has  increased. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

Data  have  been  collected  by  program  staff  which  identify  the  levels  of 
education  of  students  involved  in  the  projects,  populations  to  be  benefited, 
project  activities,  community  resources  utilized,  evidence  of  cost-sharing, 
by-passed  grouos,  university  participation,  and  the  level  of  support  of  State 
Arts  Education  Alliances.    An  evaluation  of  the  four-year  program  has  been 
completed  by  the  program  office. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Data: 

Program  Reports 


For  further  information  about  proqram  operation, 

Contact:    Gai 1  3eaumont 
(202)  245-2331 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Kathryn  Crossley 
(202)  245-9401 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

Law-Rftlated  Education  Program 
(CFOA  No.  84.123  ) 

>  Expiration  Date: 

Legislation:  — c  

Part  6,  Title  XII.  of  the  Elementary  September  30,  1982 

and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1978,  P.L.  95-561;  and  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act,  Section 
513,  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981,  P.L.  97-35. 

unding  History:  Year  Authorization  Appropriation 

1978  *    15,000,000  $        -  J  - 

1Q7Q  15,000,000  -  0  " 

1980  15  000  000  1*000,000 

IS  15,000,000  rooo.ooo 

1982  1,000,000  -  0  - 

1983  -  0  "  _  0  " 

Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

The  ourpose  of  the  Law-Related  Education  Program  1s  to  enable  children, 
youth  and  adults  to  become  better  Informed  and  more  effective  citizens 
S3  gS  educational  programs  pertaining  "^'^Wjgf*' 
cesses,  and  the  principles  and  values  on  which  these  are  based. 

Law-Related  Education  Is'not  designed  for  the  education  of  lawyers  nor 
does  1t  Include  direct  training  for  other  careers  1n  law. 

Program  Operations: 

thp  Law-Related  Education  Program  is  a  small  discretionary  program. 
Law-ReltteS Education  awards  were  made  1n  three  categories  -  elementary  and 
secondary,  exemplary,  and  technical  assistance. 

In  FY  1982  the  program  will  support  established  law-related  education 
projecslo  that  these  projects  can  provide  technical  assistance  in  Initi- 
ating new  projects  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 

m  FY  1981    program  priorities  focused  on  elementary  and  secondary 
<   ?   L  tSut  existing law-related  education  programs  1n  strengthening, 
Pr°j^„n '  and  iMt^l JmI itriiM  thSSr  efforts,  and  in  providing  technical 
fssfst  ?e  ^t^^SS^Silrnrmi  1n  the  States  or  regions.    In  addi- 
?on  Tfel^s'ere  mad?  ""[^^Z?"™  T^e^raVsTe  e 

i^A^^^Si  m^e^oping  model 


ERIC         approaches.  g5l 


U  1980-81.  the  Law-Reuted  Educate  P«9ra»  worked  cl„se,yj,ith 
?S  S^bSJSSr'piW.nd  undertook  c^entary 

activities.- 
Program  Scope: 

tlve  amerlcans,  blacks,  hlspanlcs,  aslans,  etc. 

in  Fiscal  Year  1982,  eight  projects  funded  in  1981, will  be  continued 
for  a  second^ear  Five  to  seven  new  technical  assistance  projects  will  be 
funded.    One  contract  will  also  be  supported. 

in  Fiscal  Year  1981  the  program  supported  26  elementary  and  secondary 
projects  and  one  contract. 

tance  projects  and  one  contract. 
Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

No  overall   evaluation    study  has  been   conducted    of  this  program. 

Current  Analysis  Activities: 
None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Program  records 

For  further  information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Howard  C.  Ess! 

(202)  245-2284 

For  further  Information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Garrett  V.  Coleman  1  ; 

(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name: 

Institute  of  Museum  Services!/ 
(CFOA  No.  84.115) 

Legislation: 

P.L.  94-461  Title  II,  Section 
201,  the  Museum  Services  Act  of 
1976;  P.L.  94-496,  The  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1980;  P.L.  97- 
35,  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981,  Section  521. 


Expiration  Date: 
September  30,  1985 


Funding  History: 


/ 


Year 

1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


Authorization 

$  25,000,000 
2/ 
7/ 

25,0tf0,000 
9,600,000 


Approprlati on 


$ 


4,110,000 
7,852,000 
10,922,000 
12,857,000 
11,520,000 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 

This  program  assists  museums  1n  maintaining,  increasing  and  improving 
their  services  to  the  public.  The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  (IMS) 
awards  grants  to  museums  to  Improve  their  preservation  of  the  Nations 
scientific,  historic,  and  cultural  heritage;  to  continue  and  expand  their 
educational  role;  and  to  lielp  ease  the  financial  burden  borne  by  them  as  a 
result  of  their  Increasing  use  by  the  public.  The  programs  that  the  Insti- 
tute of  Museum  Services  undertakes  are  designed  by  the  National  Museum 
Services  Board,  the  Institute's  policy-making  board. 

Program  Operations: 

Discretionary  grants  are  awarded  for  general  operating  support  (G0S) 
and  special  projects  (SP)  to  museums  of  every  size  and  type:  art,  history 
and  science  museums,  zoos,  aquaria,  botanical  gardens,  arboretums,  planetar- 
1ums,  children's,  general,  and  specialized  museums.  The  grant  appllatlons 
are  reviewed  by  museum  professionals,  as  well  as  a  panel  representative  of 
the  Museum  Services  Board.  Recommendations  for  awards  are  made  to  the 
Director  of  the  Institute. 


!/  Now  an  Independent  agency;  in  fiscal  year  1982  IMS  was  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Education  and  established  as  an  independent  entity 
within  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 


lj   Such  funds  as  necessary. 


ERIC 
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General  operating  support  (60S)  grants  are  one-year  grants  to  museums 
for  meeting  the  administrative  costs  of  preserving,  maintaining,  and  ex- 
hibT?Tn>> their  collections,  and  for  using  their  collections  to  provide 
educational  programs  for  the  public. 

Specif  projects  (SP)  grants  are  one-year  grants  which  assist  institu- 
tions in  developing  and  carrying  out  exemplary  educational  programs,  devel- 
oping or  demonstrating  methods  of  conservation,  or  developing  long-range 
institutional  plans.  IMS  also  awards  small,  one-time  grants  for  the  Museum 
Assessment  Program  which  enables  museums  to  obtain  technical  assistance  in 
order  to  evaluate  their  programs  and  operations. 

Program  Scope:  1  \  | 

Year       Applications         GOS  Awards         SP  Awards         Assessment  Awards 

1978  850  243  13 

1979  1718  352  51 

1980  1475  366  39 

1981  1311  573  '       15  400 

Grants  anfawarded  in  all  of  the  fifty  States  and  several  of  the  terri- 
tories. Grants  can  be  for  up  to.  $35,000,  or  10%  of  a  museum's  operating 
budget,  whichever  is  smaller.  The  average  size  of  an  I>IS  grant  is  approxi- 
mately $27,000. 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

After  three  years  of  the  program  and  on  the  basis  of  reports  submitted 
by  museums,  IMS  has  found  the  following:  the  majority  of  IMS'  grantees  use 
GOS  funds  in  the  area  of  education.  Grantees  also  use  IMS  funds  to  help 
offset  curatorial  activities  and  general  admission  costs.  To  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, IMS  funds  are  used  by  institutions  for  maintenance  costs,  exhibit 
preparation,  security  expenses,  and  development  purposes. 

Current  Analytic  Activities; 

None 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 
Program  records 

V 

For  further  information. about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Mary  Kahn 

(202)  426-6577 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Garrett  V.  Coleman 
(202)  245-8877 
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ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  Name; 

National  Institute  of  Education 

Legislation: 

General  Education* Provisions  Act, 
Section  405,  as  amended. 


FUNDING  HISTORY 


YEAR 


AUTHORIZATION 

$550,000,000  1/ 
1/ 

V  . 

v  ■ 

100,000",000 
200,000,000  * 
200,000,000 
125,000,000  v 
,120,000,000 
55,614,000 
55,614,000 
55,614,000 
175,000,000 


Expiration  Date 
September  30,  1985 

'  APPROPRIATION  2/ 


Program  Goals  and  Objectives: 


4135,851 
65,030 
58,700 
76,100 
58,300 
76,600 
80,607 
74,114 
65,614 
53,389 
53,645 


,000 

,000  3/ 

,000  " 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000 

,000  4/ 


The  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  was  established  in  1972  to 
support,  develop  and  disseminate  research  which  addresses  current  problems 
of  American  education.  The  Institute  seeks  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  by  focusing  on  the  following  priority  research  and  development 
needs: 

-  improving  student  achievement  in  basic  education  skills; 

-  assisting  educational  institutions  with  problems  of  finance  and  man- 
agement; 


1/The  original  authorization  was  for  fiscal  years  1973-75,  later  extended 
to  Include  FY  1976.  f 

2/Program  funds  only.  I 

T/For  fiscal  years  1974  through  1979,  the  appropriations  do  not  include 

"funds  for  the  National  Assessment  of  Education.  Progress  (NAEP)  program, 
which  was  transferred  to  NIE  in  FY  1979.  For  comparability,  the  funds  re- 
quired to  support  NAEP  for  those  years  are:  FY  1974/$4,357,000;  FY  1975/ 
$4,540,000;  FY  1976/$4,944,000;  FY  1977/$4 ,648 ,000;  FY  1978/34,853,000; 
and  FY  1979/  $£,481,000.'  ' 

4/Proposed 


-  enhancing  the  ab11tty  of  schools  in  the  provision  of  equal  education- 
al opportunities  for  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability, 
women,  or  students  who  are  socially,,  economically  or  educationally 
•disadvantaged;  > 

-  career  education; 

-  overcoming  the  special  educational  problems  of  the  non-traditional 
student,  including  those  over  the  age  of  45; 

-  encouraging  the  study  of  languages  and  addressing  international  edu- 
cational concerns;  and 

-  improving  the  dissemination  of  research  results  and  assisting  educa- 
tional institutions  to  implement  new  programs. 

The  Institute  also  provides  expert  testimony  to  Congress  on  issues,  of 
current  interest  and  significance  such  as  declining  enrollments  and  basic 
skills  achievement. 

Program  Operations: 

In  support^  of  research  and  development,  the  Institute  awards  discre- 
tionary grants  and  contracts  to 'a  variety  of  entities  and  settings.  Grants 
can  be  awarded  to  colleges,  universities,  State  departments  of  education, 
local  education  agencies,  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies,  and  certain 
types  of  organizations  and  individuals.  Those  corporations,  institutions, 
or  agencies  whose  earnings  benefit  private  shareholders  or  individuals  are 
•also  eligible  for  contracts.  .  Awards  are  made  through  grants  competition, 
request  for  proposals  (RFP),  or  the  unsolicited  proposal  process. 

Approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  Institute's  .funding  goes  to  eight, 
regional  educational  laboratories  and  nine  \in1  versity-based  research  and 
development  (R&D)  centers..  The  mission  of  the  labs  is  to  help  identify 
and. address  R&D  needs  in  specific  geographical  areas,  while  the  centers 
are  responsible  for  conducting  research  in  problem  areas  of  national 
interest. 

The  Institute's  research  agenda  is  developed  after  consultation  with 
the  education  community  to  ensure  that  the  research  focuses  on  critical 
national  issues.  The  National  Council  on  Educational  Research,  whose  mem- 
bership is  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  provides 
additional  policy  guidance.  The  Council  was  established  by  Congress  to  pro- 
vide general    policy   guidance   and    review   the  work   of   the  Institute. 

There  are  three  major  program  components  within  the  Institute: 

Program  on  Teaching  and  Learning,  which  supports  research  to  enable 
educators  to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  teaching  and  the  acquisition  of  literacyo  skill s.  The  pro- 
gram also  investigates  the  value  and  use  of  student  testing. 

Program  on  Dissemination  and  Improvement  of  Practice,  which  collects 
and  distributes  the  results  of  educational  research  to  education  pol- 
icy makers,  administrators  and  practitioners.    The  Educational  Resource 
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Information  Center  system  provides  access  to  the  most  current  research 
to  improve  education  practices* 

Program  on  Educational  Policy  and  Organization,  which  supports  studies 
examining  issues  of  school  financing,  management  and  organization. 
This  research  enables  policymakers  and  administrators  to  be  aware  and 
make  use  of  new  Information  and  practices. 

The  names  and  locations  of  the  17  labs  and  centers  follow. 
Laboratories 

Appalachla  Educational  Laboratory  (AEL;  located  in  Charleston,  West 
Virginia;  serves  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia) 

CEMREL,  Inc.  (located  in  St.  Louis;  serves  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and 
Wisconsin) 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  (FWL; 
located  in  San  Francisco;  serves  California,  -Nevada,  and  Utah) 

Mid-Continent  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  (McREL;  located  in  Kan- 
sas City  and  Oenver;  serves  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North  Oakota,  South  Oakota,  and  Wyoming) 

Northwest  Regional  Educationa Id  Laboratory  ( NWREL ;  located  in  Port- 
land, Oregon;  serves  Ala ska  I  Hawaii ,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific,  and  Washington) 

Research  for  Better  Schools  (RBS;  located  in  Philadelphia;  serve^ 
Oelaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania) 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory  (SEDL;  located  in  Aus- 
tin; serves  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas) 

.  SWRL  Educational    Research  and  Development  (SWRL;  located  in  Los 
Alamitos,  California;    serves    Arizona,    California,    and  Nevada) 

Centers 

Center  for  Educational  Policy  and  management  (CEPM;  located  at  the 
University  of  Oregon) 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation  (CSE;  located  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles) 

Center  for  Social  Organization  of  Schools  (CSOS;  located  at  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University) 

Institute  for  Research  on  Educational  Finance  ancAfiovernance  (IFG; 
located  at  Stanford  -University)  J 
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learning  Research  and  Development  Center ,,(LRDC;  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh)-  * 

National  Center  for  Higher  Education  M^n-agement  Systems  (NCHEMS; 
independent,  located  1n  Boulder,  Color'ado) 

National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE;  located 
at  The  Ohio  State  University) 

Research  and  Development  Center  forjjft^cher  Education  (ROCTE;  located 
at  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin) 

Wisconsin  Center  for  Educational   Research  (WCES;  located  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison) 

Each  of  the  centers  has  a  specific  focus.  For  example,  the  Center  for 
the  study  tif  Evaluation  (CSE)  concentrates  on  testing  and  evaluation*  Re- 
cent CSE  research  has  examined  new' and  more  valid  ways  of  testing  literacy 
and  writing  abi]1ty.  By  comparison,  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Educa- 
tional Finance  and  Governance  (IFG)  has  conducted  major  studies  on  the 
Implementation  and  consequences  of  different  finance  arrangements  1n  the 
education  sector.  & 

Other  examples  of  specialized  focus  include  the  National  Center  for 
Higher  Education  Management  Systems  (NCHEMS)  which  investigates  methods  to 
improve  planning  and  management  in  postsecondary  institutions;  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  (NCRVE)  which  is  conducting  a 
research  program  on  employabllity  that  will  analyze  the  various  sectors  of 
society  preparing  youth  for  employment;  fand,  the  Learning  Research  and 
Development  Center  (LRDC)  which  focuses  on  the  processes  of  learning  in 
various  schooling  contexts. 

Program  Scope: 

The  budget  authority  fori  NIE  1n        1982  was  $53,389,000.  Of/this^S^ 
amount,  about  56  percent  was  committeci  tV  the  program  on  Teaching  and  *T 
Learning;  30  percent  for  the  01 ssseml nation  and  Improvement  of  Practice 
Program,  and  the  remainder  for  Educational  Policy  and  Organization.  The 
Institute  currently  employs  about  270  full-time  staff. 

In  1979,  NIE  adopted  a  new  policy  for  funding  the  labs  and  centers  and 
awarded  long-term  contracts  and  grants  to  them.  This  policy  of  loncjrterm 
funding  is  currently  under  review.  \ 

Total  support  from  all  sources  for  the  individual  labs  and^enters 
ranges  from  less  than  one  million  to  almost  ten  million  dollars,  <mifc?all  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  level  of  NIE  support, 
in  particular,  ranges  from  100  percent  of  the  total  budget,  for  a  lab  or 
center  to  a  little  over  10  percent.  In  dollar  amounts,  NIE  support  ranges 
from  $750  thousand  to  $3  million  per  institution. 
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Although  the  Institute's  budqet  authority  has  been  declining  in  recent 
years,  support  to  the  labs  and  centers  as  a 'percentage  of  the  NIE  budget 
has  steadily  increased  as  reflected  in  the  followinq  chart: 

%  of  NIE1 s 
Appropriation 


FY  1977  $25.6  million  44% 

FY  1978  28.0  million  37 

FY  1979  29.6  million  37 

FY  1980  ■  30.6  million  41 

FY  1981  31.0  million  47 

FY  1982  28.2  million  53 


In  addition,  labs  and  centers  have  received  NIE  funding  won  in  competi- 
tion and  awarded  through  other  contracts  and  grants  distinct  from  the  long- 
term  agreements.  - 

,NIE  also  conducts  and  .supports  the  development  of  special  studies  man- 
dated by  Congress.  Examples  of  these  include: 

•  Compensatory  Education  Study  -  an  investigation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  related 
-State  compensatory  programs. 

•  Vocational  Education  Study  -a  study  that  investigated  the  effective- 
ness, of  vocational  education  and  how  Federal  policy  can  promote  or 
support  this  activity.  ♦ 

•  School  Finance  Study.-  research  of  the  trends,  conditions  and  current- 
problems  in  school  finance.    The  study  also  explored  options  for  po- 
tential programs  or  changes  in  existing  programs. 

In  addition  to  provtding  data  and  analyses  to  Congress,  NIE  assists 
Federal  agencies  in  their^pol icymaking  process.    Examples  cf  this  include: 

•  Department  of  the  Navy  -  NIE  developed  a  computer-asststed  literacy 
program  for  Navy  recruits. 

•  Department  of  Labor  -  Participated  in  the  development  and  evaluation 
of  the  Career  Intern  Program*  an  alternative  high  school  for  poten- 
tial high  school,,  dropouts. 

The  Institute  also  attenpts  to  assist  State  and  local  policymakers.4 
Some  examples  of  this  assistance  include: 

•  In-School  Alternatives  to  Saspensfon  -  This  report  explores  ways  to 
assist  school  district*  to  decrease  their  reliance  on  suspensions  as 
the  primary  method  of  disciplining  students** 

•  State  and  Local  Input  to  National  Policy  for  Linguistic  Minority 
Students  -    This  NIE  siudy  examined  the  relationship  between 
Federal  bilingual  reauiirements  and  those  of  selected  States.    It  pro- 
vided the  State  of  ntihjois  with  information  to  develop  a  new  bi- 
lingual pol icy.  i 
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•  Plain  Talk  about  School  Finance  -  This  paper  has  been  used  in  11 
states  to  i nf orm  teachers  about  issues  in  school   finance  reform, 

NIE  also  Supports  the  development  of  material  intended  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  general  education  community.  The  following  are  examples 
of  this  activity, 

•  Declining  Enrollments:  The  Challenge  of  the  Coming  decade  -  Now  in 
Us  second  printing,  thi s  pub! i cation  i s  the  f i rst  co  1 1  ect i on  of 
research  on  declining  enrollment, 

•  The  Comprehensive  School  Mathematics  Program  is  a  curriculum  designed 
to  increase  the  math  skills  of  students  from  kindergarten  to  sixth 
grade. 

NIE  has  produced  special  studies,  some  of  which  are  considered  a  pri- 
mary resource  for  the  subject.  For  example,  a  policy  study  on  rural  educa- 
tion, "Education  in  Rural  America;  A  Reassessment  of  Conventional  Wisdom,41 
was  the  first  major  study  of  rural  educational  policy  published  in  over 
three  decades*  .  The  National  School  Boards  Association  selected  it  as  one 
ofeleven  "must1*  books  for-  1977.  It  is  used  as  a  text  at  universities  and 
by  State  Legislators. 

TfTe  ftlE-s  up  ported  publications  Social  Development  of  Young  Children  and 
Cognitiv^ Development  tn  Young  Children,  which  provide  teachers  with  brief 
summaries  of  current  research  in  these  areas,  have  been  distributed  to  over 
20,0t)0  educators,  ^ 

Perhaps  the  major  NIE-supported  activity,  the  ERIC  system,  provides 
information  on  education  research  and  practice  more^than  2.7  million  time$ 
per  year.    NIE  estimates  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  educators  in  the 
country  have  used  ERIC, 
at  least  one  time. 

The  following  table  provides  an  historical  breakdown  of  NIE's  expendi- 
tures for  major  research  categories. 


($  in  millions) 


Type  of  activity* 

FY  76 

FY  77 

FY  78 

FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81 

FY  82 

Fundamental  Research 

$  5.5 

$  9.7 

$15.3 

$17.3 

$17.6 

.  $14.5 

$11.2 

Applied  Research 

4.7 

12.2 

13.6 

18.2 

15.1 

14.3 

11.7 

Development 

34.7 

17.7 

24.2 

18.9 

12.8 

12.6 

12.3 

Policy  Studies 

2.2 

2.9 

6.2 

7.3 

7.7 

5.6 

4.3 

Dlssemi nation 

10.4 

15.3 

16.9 

18.5 

20.4 

18.6 

13.9 

TOTAL 

$57.5 

$57.8 

$76.2 

$80.2 

$73.6 

$65.6 

$53".  4 

Program  Effectiveness  and  Progress: 

There       been  no  major  formal  assessment  of  NI E  to  date. 
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In  1976/ however.  Congress  established  a  panel  of  educators  to  review 
and  report  on  the  17  regional  labs  and  centers.,  which  had  been  established 
by  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  the  mid-1960's  as  independent  entities  and 
had  moved  under  NIE's  direct  responsibility  in  1972.  Congress  took  its  act 
because  conflicts  had  arisen  over  the  relative  significance  and  quality 
of  research  and  the  priority-setting  process.  The  report  of  the  panel, 
issued  1n  January  1979,  strongly  endorsed  "the  concept  of  research  and 
development  centers  and  regional  educational  laboratories.*1  The  panel 
found  the  "Institutions  doi)ig  work  of  quality  and  significance  for  American 
education." 

The  "panel  also  made  recommendations  on  future  policies  and  procedures 
for  the  labs  and  centers  most  of  which  have  been  subsequently  implemented. 

Current  Analytic  Activities: 

The  Organizational  Performance  Service  in  the  Department's  Office  of 
Management  has  conducted  Service  Delivery  Assessments  '(SDAs)  of  the  In- 
stitute's Research  and  Development  Labs  and  Centers.  The  SDAs  are  in  draft 
form  and  are  currently  being  circulated,  for  comment. 

Sources  of  Evaluation  Data: 

(1)  NIE  Budget  .Officer  ) 

(2)  OERI  Analyst 

(3)  "NIE:  A  Valuable  Resource  in  Educational  Research  and  Development" 
(in-house  document) 


For  further  Information  about  program  operation, 

Contact:    Warren  Kaufman 
(202)  254-6140 

For  further  information  about  program  effectiveness, 

Contact:    Ron  Lux 

(202)  245-8877 
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APPENDIX  A 


EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  ACTIVE  OUR TNG 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 
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APPENDIX  A 

Evaluation  Contracts  Active 
During  Fiscal  Year  1982 

100000  Series:    Elementary  and  Secondary  Programs  . 

300000  Series:-  Postsecondary  Programs   

/ipOQOO  Series:    Occupational  Handicapped,  and 

Developmental  Programs   

700000  Series:    Program  Assessments   

900000  Series:    Miscellaneous    ;   


r 

663 


eg 


St*, 
NO, 


CONTRACT  NUMtffc^ 


/ 


SUMMARY   OF   PLANNING   AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS   AS  OF   DECEMBER  2,  1982 

CONTRACTU*  NAME, 
DESCRIPTION  OF  CUNIRACT  LOCATION,   AnI)  TYPE  i 

ST  AH  T   *Nt>  END  DATES 


!•  ELEMENTARY  Al,0  SECONDARY  PRUCRAMS 
I   7S  001  SOO*75*0332 


751 

4025600 

761 

21099*7 

771 

5410539 

781 

5865027 

79| 

5082510 

801 

2775048 

811 

551393 

1    78   00  1  500*78*0457 

cu*pleted**R£Puht  available 


FUNOING  HISTORY,  fY   76 1  639158 

79|  13.09423 

801  601510 

811  21679! 

1   78  01 1  300»78-0l82 

CU**»Lt  TEO--KEPORT    AVAIL  AhLE 


FUNUlNG  HISTORY,   FY  781 
79| 
1  601 
611 
821 


398755 
259104 
520315 
IQ9696 
7562 


1   76  Oil 


SOO-78-0527 


FUhUInG  HistURti  FY  761  2117316 
79|  164916 
801 
811 


152160 
566165 


1   79  121 


300*79*0461 


FoNUInG  MISTURY,  FY  79 1  67671  5 
801  8A2992 
611  811458 


EVALUATION  OF   T Mfc  SUSTAINING 
EFFECTS  OF  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION 
(PRIMARILY  TITLE  I  FUNDS  "ITH  SOME 
PIE  AND  31E  FUNDS) 


SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP, 
SANTA  MUNICA,   C *L • 
7/75  TU  6/82 


STUDY  UF  PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT   IN         " SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 
VARIOUS  PROGRAMS  (E3AA,  FOLLOn  THRO,   SANTA  MONIC*!  C  AL  • 
81E,  blLlNGUAL, TITLE  I  I  P*E  9/78  TO  S/82 

FUNDS) 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF   I330ES  IN  E3£A 
TITLE   I  EVALOATION  AND  REPORTING 
(TITLE   I  f 0ND3 ) 


RHC  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 
MOON  T  A I N  VIEH,  CAL, 
7/78  TO  6/62 


PROJECT  MONITOR  0BLI6 
I  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


(P) 


(P) 


(P) 


STUDY  OF  DISSEMINATION  EFFORTS  SOP-  NETWORK  OF  INNOVATIVE  SCHOOLS 
PORTING  SCHOOL   IMPROVEMENT  ANdOVER i  MASS. 

(51  ,519,700  DlSStM  I  $597,618  FULLO*     9/78  TO  12/81 
THRU  FUNDS   1 n  78i   ALL  DISS  79*61) 


(N) 


OPERATION  OF  ESE A  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  CENURo-RtUlON  I  (TITLE 

i  funus) 


RMC  RESEARCH  CORP. 
PORT  8K00  TH  «  N ,  ri, 
10/79  TO  9/62 


(P) 


ANDERSON  J  K  19660064 
OPE 


H0RN6 
OPBE 


2766*62 


8T0NEHILL  !135«54 
OPBE 


WEINHEIMER  3002565 
OPBE 


ANDERSON  J  I  237)163 
UPHE 


665 


ERIC 


664 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CQN1 RAC T 3  A3  OF   DECEMBER  2,  1982 


SER. 
NU, 


CU^TR AC  I  NUMbtK 


DESCRIPTION  UF  CONTRACT 


contractu?  name, 
luc at  ion ,  and  type, 

START   AND  fc NO  DATES 


PROJECT  MONITOR  OBLIC 
I  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


!   79  122 


300-79*0462 


FUNUlNO  HlSKlRY,  FY  79t  4/5«68 
601  690066 

sit  saaoos 


1   79  123 


300-79-0463 


Funding  misjurv,  fy  79t 
sot 

Sit 


1  79  12a 


3O0-79-0464 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  79| 
BUI 
61  I 


t   79  125 


300-79-0465 


.FUNDING  Mi^niKY,  FY  SQI 


1   79  126 


300-79-0466 


funding  history, -fy  boi 

811 

t  79  1^7  3uft-79-0467 


FUNDING  MISIIJKY,  fY  60| 
•  611 


1   79  126 


joo-79-oaeft 


FUNDING  HJSTOKT,  FY  79| 
801 
611 
821 


917U5 
U 52226 
1 169699 


465519 
723726 
957962 


1320U6 
1008740 


1  1946/3 
602926 


1660715 
923711 


706200 
t>67787 
297520 
374625 


OPERATION  OF  ESE A  TITLE  I   TECHNIC Al,     EDUCA] IONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 
ASSISTANCE  CENTER— REGION  J I   (TITLE     PRINCETON  N.J, 
i   FUNDS)  10/79  TO     9/62  ■ 


OPERATION  OF  ESE A  TITLE   I   TECHNICAL     NTS  RESEARCH  CORP 


ASSISTANCE  CENIER  — RtGION  II I 
(TJTLE   I  FUNDS) 


DURHAM,  N,C. 
10/79  TO  9/62 


OPERATION  OF  ESE A  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL     EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 
ASSISTANCE  CENTER— REGION  IV   (TITLE     ATLANTA,   G A , 
I  FUNDS)  10/79  TO  9/62 


(N) 


(N) 


(N) 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I   TECHNICAL  EDUCATIONAL  TESTING  SERVICE 

ASSISTANCE  CENTER  — KEGIUN  V   (TITLE  E V ANST UN ,   ILL,  (N) 

I  FUNDS  EXCEPT  $267,434  P4E  FUNDS  10/79  TO  9/62 
IN  FY  60) 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE   I  TECHNICAL  POftELL  ASSOCIATES,  INC, 

ASSISTANCE  CENTER  — REGION  VI   (TITLE  AUSTIN,   TEXAS,.  (P) 

I  FUNDS  10/79  TO     9/62  r 

OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE   I   TECHNICAL  AMERICAN   INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH 


A^SSISIANCE  CENTER  — RfGlUN  VII 
(IJTLt   I  FUNDS) 


PALO  ALTO,  CAL, 
10/79  TO  9/.B2 


(N) 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE   I    TECHNICAL     NORTHWEST  REGIONAL  LABORATORY 


ASSISTANCE  CENTER— REGION  VIII 
(IITLE  I  FUNDS) 


PORTLAND  ORE, 
10/79  TO  9/62 


(N) 


STONEHILL 
OPBE 


ANDERSON  J  I 
UPtJE 


ANDERSON  J  I 
UP8E 


ANDERSON  J  I 
UPBE 


STONEHILL 
OPbE  , 


STONEHILL 
OPHt 


STONEHILL 
OPHE 


1749542 


3219242 


2147229 


2368656 


1997599 


25*^26 


2248132 

\ 


ERLC 
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SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  *S  UF  DECEMBER  2,  1962 


SE», 
NO. 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  NAME , 
LOCATlONt  AND  TYPE  t 
START  AND  END  DATES 


PROJECT  MONITOR  UBLIG 
ft  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


I  79  129  300-79-0469 


FUNDING  H 1 8 1 UK Y *  FY  79| 
601 
611 

1  79  130  300-79-0490 


FUNDING  MI6TORY t  FY  79| 
601 
611 


I  79  402 


A00*79-04l 


FUNDING  HI 8TUH Y  t  FY   79 1 
601 

|   79  50^  300-79-0675 


FUNUlNG  HISTORY ,  FY  79| 
601 
611 

1  60   103  300-60-0002 


■  FUNDING  H18TUWY,   FY  601 

i  ea  lM  3oo-6o-o933 


FUNury;  mistoky,  fy  eoi 
Bit 


579384 
771211 
7MU3 


503601 
640064 
546356 


150000 
150000 


y 
s 

615000 
475964 
426S6J 


36720 


467660 
1712145 


1   60  lul  300-60-0621 

C UMPLE 1 1 1) - •  WE PjOIO^Ay A  I L A BL E 

FUNDING  HI8IURY,  FY  60$  511S36 

V 

1   60  301  3UO.J40-0461 

CU^PLtTED--WEPORT  AVAILABLE  ■ 

iNDIhG  HI81MHY,  FY  601  479919 


ERLC 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL    NORTHI^ST  REGIONAL  LABORATORY 
ASSISTANCE  CENTER»*REGION  IX  (TITLE     PORTLAND  ORE,  (N) 
I  FUNDS)  tO/79  TO  9/82 


OPERATION  OF  ESEA  TITLE  I  TECHNICAL     NORTHWEST  REGIONAL  LABORATORY 


ASSISTANCE  CENTER— REGION  X  (TITLE 
I  FUNDS) 


SUPPORT  OF  STUDY  OF  8CH00l\dI 8TRICT 
USE  OF  EVALUATION  AND  TEST  ^FORMA- 
TION (DISSEM>UND8  PIUS  175,000 
TITLE  I  FUN08  IN  FY60) 


PORTLAND  ORE, 
10/79  TO  9/02 


(N) 


ANDERSON  J  I 
OPBE 


8TONEHILL 
OPBE 


1091758 


1692021 


NATIONAL  INSTITU1E  OF  EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON,  D*C.  (F) 
9/79  10  9/62 


EVALUAf ION  OF  THE  CLASSROOM  IN8T«UC»  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES 


TION  COMPONENT  UF  THE  ESEA  TITLE 
VII  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
(6ILINGUAL  FUNOS) 


STATE  REFINEMENTS  TO  THE  ED 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM 
FUR  ESEA  TITLE  I  (HUt  I  FUNDS) 


A  DESCRIPTION  UF  E6E*  TITLE  I 


ARLINGTON,: VJt 
10779  TO  9/62 


<P) 


MILL8AP 

NIE 


8HUEMAKER 
OPBE 


300000 


1519571 


Y 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  DEPT  Of  ED 
BOSTON,  MASJk  (S) 
3/60  TO  M/trl 


D18TRICI  PROGRAMS  SINCE  1976  (TITLE     MCLEAN ,  vA# 

-   *  o  j  tk  a    t  it  a 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  INC 


I  FUNDS) 


ANALYSIS  UF  ESAA-FUNUED  ACIIVI1IES 
(ES AA  FUNDS) 


A  GUIDE  UN  DE3  I GM  NU ,  IMPLEMENTING, 
ANU  MONITORING  NON-INSTRUCTIONAL 
9EKVFR  PROGRAMS 


9/60  fO  .  9/62 


AUI  POLICY  RtSEAKCM 
wASHINGION,  D,C, 
9/80  TO  6/62 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE 
NEW  YORK,  N#  Y. 
9/60   Iff  6/62 


(P) 


(P) 


(N) 


ANDERSON  J  I 
OPBE 


TUCKER 
OPBE 


LE^IS 
OPBE 


LErtlS 

OPBE 


36720 


2199665 


511536 


479919 


663 


669 


8ERt 
NO, 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATIUN  CONTRACTS  A*  OF  DECEMBER  2,  1982 

CONTRACTOR  NAME, 
DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT  LUCATIUN,  AND  TYPE, 

START  AND  END  DATES 


PROJECT  MONITOR  06LI0 
I  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


50  SOI     ,  500*80*0$V6 
COMPLETED— HEPURT  AVAILABLE 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  S0| 
Sll 

91   001  300-79-0522 
COMPLETED 

FUNDING  HISTORY,   FY  61 1 

51  002  300-81-0399 

o 

FUNDING  MlSlDHYj   FY  Sll 
SI   003  300-81-0398 

FUNDING  HISTUHY,   FY  811 

SI   101  3UO-81-0269 
COMPLETED  —  RfcPUHT  AVAILABLE 

FUNDING  HI3T0KY,   FY  Sll 

81   1U2       .  300-81-0271 
COMPLETED— HEPDHT  AVAILABLE 

FUNDING  HISTHHY,   FY  811 

81   103  300-81*0270 
CUMPLEftP--KEPURT  AVAILABLE 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  EVALUATION  MQDELS 
/r^FOR  E8EA  TITLE  VII  BILINGUAL 
r    fttUCMIUN  MODELS  (BILINGUAL  FUNDS) 


210000 
116674 


220086 


EDUCATION  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


EDUCATION  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


220125 

r 

55000 


EDUCATION  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


118769 


98088 


FUNDING  MIS1UMY,  'FY  '81  |  32121 
81   201  300-61-0420 


FUNDING  MI3TU«Y,  FY  8ll 
81   501  300-81-0439 


FUNDlNy HISTORY,   FY  Sll 


4775a! 


INTERAMERICA  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 
R088LVN,  VA,  (P) 
6/89  TO  2/02 


203089 


82  Vf\  300-82-0008 
CpMpLETfcO--REPOMT  AVAILABLE. 

fUNDlwG  HISTORY ,  FY  H2l 


30000 


THE  RAND  CORPORATION 
SANTA  MONICA  CAL* 
10/11  TO  9/82 


NTS  RESEARCH,  CORP. 
DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
10/81  TO  9/82 


VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE,  TENN# 
10/81  TO  9/82 


(N) 


(N) 


STATE  REFINEMENT  10  E8EA  TITLE  I 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


STATE  REFINEMENT  TO  E3EA  TITLE  I 
EVALUATION  AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


STATE  REFINEMENT  TO  E8E  A  TL1LE  I 
EVALUATION, AND  REPORTING  SYSTEM 
(TITLE  I  FUNDS) 


ESAA  MAGNET  SCHOOLS  STUDY  (E8AA 
FUNDS) 


SYNTHESIS  OF   EVALUATION  AND  RESEARCH 
EVIDENCE  ON  BILINGUAL  EUUCATlUN  * 
(BILINGUAL  FUNDS) 


ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPONENTS  OF  TIERS 

MD  tac  support 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPT  OF  EOUC 
SACRAMENTO,   CAL,  (8) 
9/81  TO  -  8/82 


UTAH  STATE  DEPT  OF  PUBLIC  'iNST 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  (8) 
8/81  TO  S/S2 


MISSOURI  DEPT  OF  EL  1  SEC  EDUC 
JEFFERSON  CITY  9  MO.  (S) 
7/81   TO    5/82  * 


JAMES  H  LOPRY  *  ASSOCIATES 
CHICAGO,  ILL, 
10/81  TO  9/B2 


(P) 


3*KL  ED  RESEARCH  t  DEVELOPMENT 
LOS  ALAMITU8,  CALIFORNIA  (N) 
io/81  TO  9/82 


JAY  MILLMAN 
ITHACA,  N,  Y. 
\M  TU  «/B2 


(I). 


ENGLISH 
OPBE 


MARONEY 
OPBE 


MARONEY 
OP8E 


MARONEY 
OPBE 


ENGLISH 
OPBE 


ENGLISH 
OPBE 


ENGLISH 
<UPHE 


ME9SIER 
OPBE  ' 


SHOEMAKER 
OPHE 


STONEHlLL 
OPBE 


67. 


326674 


220086 


220125 


55000 


118769 


98089 


32121 


477541 


203089 


,30000 


670 


3E*. 


SU*«AkY  OF  PLANNING  ANO  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS   A3  Of  ^CCt^bf  w   2,  1962 

CONTRACTU*  NAME, 
1>E3CR!PI  I  UN  OF   CONTRACT  LOCATION,    Ar«0  TYPE, 

3TART  AND  tNO  T>ATE8 


PROJECT  munJTOR  OBLIC 
I   JkGANJZAUOH  DOLLAH8 


/ 


1   hi  202  i0(»-ft2-0009 

COMPLtTf_D*-REPORf  AVAlLAdLfe 

FUNUI^G   H  J  3  I  UK  t ,   FY   621  MO00O 

1   32  203  SQO-32^0010 

Co^PLt  T  EO..*EP*)R  1  AyAlLAbLE 

funding  hisjijmy,  ft  621  aonon 

1  92  2oa  iot)»tt2«ooll 

COHPLt  lt(»*-«fe^ORI  AVAILABLE 

FUNtflNG   HISTORY,   FY   62|  30000 

I   62  205  300»82-0012 

COUPLE  TEO^.REPllHT   A  y A  1 L ABLE 


ASSESS^ENl   OF   COMPONENTS   OF  TIERS 

And  tac  support 


ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPONENTS  OF  ? 1 6« 8 
An.0  T  AC  SUPPORT 


ASSESSMENT  OF  COMPONENTS  OF  MENS 
A^O   T Ac  SUPPORT 


ASSESSWENT  OF  COMPONENTS  OF  TIERS 
AND  TAC  SUPPORT 


UNIV  OF  ILLINOIS/LINN 
U P d  A N A  ,    ILL , 
1/62  TO  fl/62 


ROBERT  BORUCM 
EVANSTON,   ILL • 
1/82  TO  a/82 


M  A K  V  I N    AL*  I  H 
NOKTHRiDCEt  C*L, 
1/62  TO  a/62 


NT8/RE  iSNER 
WASHINGTON,  Df  C. 
1/62  TO  a/62 


STONEHlLL 
(1)  UPBE 


STONEHlLL 
(I)  OP8f 


STONEHlLL 
(i)  OP^E 


STONEHlLL 
(P)  OPRE 


fiOOOO 


aoooo 


30000 


30000 


FUNUlNO   h  i  S  T  OR  Y ,    FY   82|  30000 
 SUdlUTAL    ELE  MEN  T  AR  Y    AWU   SECOND ART  PROGRAMS 


56203797 


69| 

0 

701 

u 

711 

V 

721 

0 

731 

0 

7  0  t 

0 

751 

Q025600 

761 

21Q9907 

771 

3P10539 

781 

7020256 

79| 

9906955 

60  1 

16060256 

61  1 

I  1302090 

621 

2260152 

631 

0 

67 


ERJC 


673 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  A8  OF   DECEM&fcR  2,  1962 


SEK, 
NO, 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  NAME t 
LOCATION,    AND  TYPE,' 
START  AND  END  DATES 


PROJECT  MONITOR  OHLI6 
t  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


3.   POST  SEC'JNDAUt  PROGRAMS 
3  75  Oil         FUNDS  TRANSFER 


FUNDING  HlSfoRYf  FY  75 1 
761 
771 
781 
79| 
801 
811 
821 


63402 
62900 
70000 
77190 
77250 

101262 
99757 

111162 


3  78010 


300»78»0356 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  781  995263 
801  437922 
821  180000 

3   79   001  300»79»0776 

CU*PLETtD*-R£?OKT  AVAILABLE 


FUND  I  NT, 
3  79  002 


^  HIS 


FY  79| 
300*79-0777 


FUNDING  MJ3TMHY,  FY  79 1 
80S 
821 


266620 


463«23 
64146 
90256 


3  H 0  0O2 


300»80»0634 


F  UNO  J  rjfi   MlSlOkY,   FY   60  1  12756! 

811  325718 
621  335850 

3  81   001  300-81-0307 

CO*PLEUD--REPOHT  AVAILABLE 

FUNDING  H^TORY,   FY   611  160144 

3  61    002         300. o|. 0245 


FUNDING   HI  3  TUNY,   FY  811 

ERIC   R?  4' 


1 1 0000 
121684 
J  1 0  0  0  0 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
PANEL  (CONTINUING  PROJECT) 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
WASHINGTON,   P,  Ci  (F) 
7/74  TO  9/S2 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  SPECIAL  SERVICES  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT  CORP, 
FUR  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  PROGRAM       SAN  T  A  MONIC*!  C  AL  , 

9/76  TO  6/63 


(P) 


THE  FINANCIALLY  DISTRESSED   IN3UTU-     AMERICAN  COUNCIt    UN  EDUCATION 
TIUN  WASHINGTON  D,C.  (*) 

9/79   TO  12/62 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  TRAINING  THE  RAND  CORPORATION 
AND   AWE  A   STUDIES  PROGRAM  SAN  T  A  MONICA  CAL, 

10/79  10  6/63 


(N) 


ASSESSMENT  Of  THE  STRENGTHENING 
DEVELUHMG   INSTITUTIONS  PROGRAM 


RESEARCH   f  R  I  ANGt  t  INSTITUTE 
UURHAM,   n,  C. 
9/<30   TO  6/83 


(N) 


INSULAR   ARfc\  POSTSfcLONDARY  EDUCA1ION     UR^JAN  SyST   Rf3  t  ENGINEERING 
SrUUY  OF    lHE\DtPT   OF  fcO  CAMBRIDGE,   MASS,  *  (P) 

Z        \  »  10/61    TU  3/62 


SUPPORT   HF    !9^\ClMJPEHAT  I VE  INSTI- 
TUTIONAL RE3E*Rtt*  PR^bRAM  „ 
DATA   AC«JHJ3ITIOn\AND  ANALYSIS  OF 
ANNUAL  FRtSHMAr<  SC(RVFt 


C'Li   U  UF ,   AT   LOS  ANGELES 
LuS  ANGELES  CAL,  (A) 
'  ,  3/8J    10  3/8« 


CORRALLO 
OPBE 


-BERL6 
UP8E 


CORRALLO 
0P8E 


BtRLS 
UPbE 


COHHALLO 
OPtiE 


CORRALLO 
OPBE 


BAR  T 
OPHE 


675 


702963 


1613145 


268620 


637827 


76^129 


160144 


361664 


SER, 
NU, 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


SUMMARY  UF   PLANNING  ANU  E  V ALUA  T I  UN  CONTRACT  $  AS  OF  DECEMBER  2,  1962 

CONTRACTOR  NAME, 
DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT  LOCATION,  AND  TYPE, 

START    ANU  END  DATES 


PROJECT  MONITOR  OBLIG 
I  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


3  61  OOi 


30O-bl-0210 


TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  FU«  PU8T SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  PLANNING 


APPLIED  SYSTEMS  INSTITUTE 
*ASHINGTUN,  D,  C, 
7/61   TO  3/13 


(P) 


MAXWELL 

OPBE 


293327 


FUNDING  M13TUKY,   FY  61t  95966 
621  197361 


.SUBTOTAL  PDSTSECUNDARY  PROGRAMS 


4647079 


69| 

0 

701 

0 

711 

0 

721 

0 

731 

0 

741 

0 

751 

63042 

761 

62900 

771 

70000 

76| 

1072453 

791 

649493 

60  1 

770693 

61  1 

791565 

621 

1036313 

6il 

13O0O0 

67u 


9  ® 

ERIC 


677 


SUMMARY   OF   PLANNING   AND  EVALUATION  CONl R  AC  1  3   A3  UF   DECEMBER   2,  1982 


3E*. 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


DESCRIP1ION  UF  CONTRACT 


CON TR  AC  TUR  NAME  | 
LOCATION,  AND  TYPE, 
START  AND  END  DATES 


PROJECT  MONITOR  OBLIG 
I  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


5,  UCCUPAT  HJNAL,  MANDl  C  APPfcO  ,  L>E  VEl  OPMN  T  L 
S  77  502  !0O«76-»!27il0O-79-0!0l 


FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  771 
761 
791 
SOI 
611 


5   76  101 


30O*78-0269 


FUNDING   HISTORY,   FY  781 
791 


25000 
25000 
25000 
15000 
15000 


2716^73 
1U0167 


5   79  201  300-79*0775 

CUMHLt TfcD»-REPURl  AVAILABLE 

FUNDING  HISTORY,  FY  79|  luOjbl 
601  360610 
611  19UU3 


5  8U  SOU 


3UO-B0-0929 


Funding  history,  fy  6ot 

611 


5  60  505 


300-80.0662 


FUNDING   HISTORY,   FY  60| 

ait 


5  M  201 


Nlfc-D-61-0012 


FUNDING  HISTOKY,   FY   6 1 S 


136550 
1U7U 


526676 
1  1  167U0 


192U3 


PREPARAIIUN  OF  COMPUTER "PREPARED 
T  ABLE 3  FOR  ANNUAL  CONGRESSIONAL 
REPONI  ON  STATE  USES  OF  FEDERAL 
EDUCATION  FUND3 


PINKERTON  COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 
b *  ILfc  Y 1 3  CROSSROADS ,   VA.  <P) 
2/77  TU  12/61 


TEACHER  CORPS  PROGRAM  76  AND 
PROGRAM   79  EVALUATION  (*2,6U8t473 
TEACHER  CuR PS  FUNDS   IN  FY  76 
(TRANSFERRED  TO  OERI   IN  1961) 


AN  ASSESSMENT  UF  INSEWVICE  TRAINING 
FOR  REGULAR  CL A83kOOM  TEACHERS 


evaluation  of  the  basic  skills 
improvement  program  (basic  skills 

FUNDS) 


Evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the  part 
a  programs  and  projects  funded  under 

TITLE    IV  OF    THE   I  NO  I  AN  EDUCATION- 
ACT    (INDIAN  ED  FUNDS) 


PLANNING   FOR    THE  EVALUAlIUfY  UF 
EDUCATIONAL   TELEVISION   ( E8 A  A  FUNDS) 


STANFORD  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
menlO  PaRk,  CALIF,      4  (N) 
8/76  TO  10/61 


APPLIED  MANAGEMENT   SCIENCES  INC 
6ILVEK  SPRING,  Mu,  <P) 
9/79   TO  1/62 


KIR8CMNER  ASSOCIATES 
WASHINGTON,  D,C. 
9/60  TO  1/62 


DEVELOPMENT   A  8  SOC I  A  T  E  8 
ARLINGTON,  VA, 
9/60   TO  2/63 


DINGLE  ASSOCIATES 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
9/61    I II  1/82 


(P) 


(P) 


(P) 


SPI TZER 
OP8E 


105000 


NARA Y ANAM 

OEKI 


2658660 


KIR8CHEN8AUM  520614 
OPBt 


KlRSCHENRAUM  13602a 

OPrtE 


SHULER 
OP8E. 


RUDNErt 
NlE 


HU3U16 


192*13 


1RJC 


673 


670 


SUMMARY  OF  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  UECEMBfcK  2,  1962 


SEW  | 
NO, 


CON | H AC F  NUMHfcH 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  NAME, 
LOCATION,   AND  TyPEf 
START   AND  END  DATES 


PROJECT  MONITOR  Q&LIG 
K  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


SUBTOTAL  OCCUPATIONAL*   HANDICAPPED,   DEVELOPMrtlL  $084959 


fUNUlNb  HiSTUHY,    F 1 


67»69| 

0 

701 

u 

711 

0 

721 

0 

751 

0 

7<U 

0 

7*1 

0 

761 

0 

77| 

25000 

781 

27UJ473 

79| 

305516 

601 

6390  56 

sit 

1171900 

821 

0 

63  t 

0 

.  680 

ERIC 


681 


SUMMARY  OF   PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  AS  Uf   UfcCfcMBfcK  2,  1983 


sen, 

NU. 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


DESCRIPTION  UF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTU*  NAME, 
LUCATIUN,   AND  TYPE, 
START   AND  END  DATES 


PROJECT  MUNJTOR  OBLIG 
t  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


7,  DIVISION  Of  PROGRAM  ASSESSMENTS 
7   80   Out  3QO-80-O600 


fUNDlNG  HISTORY,   F Y  801 
011 


7  80  0"* 


300-80-0825 


FUNDING  HJSIMHV,   M  801 
911 


b&?46 
1*5169 


«J9102 
202596 


ASSESSMENT  Of   THE  WOMEN'S  EDUCA- 
TiONAL  EQUITY  ACT   PROGRAM  (iiEEA 
FUNDS) 


PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  AND  PRELIMINARY 
ASSESSMENT  OF  SELECTED  FEDERAL 
E  DuC A  T ION  PROGRAMS 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH  MABtRLE 
PALO  ALTO,   CAL,  (N)       DP A 

7/60   TO  1/62 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH  SCATE3 
PALO  ALTO,   CAL •  CN)  DPA 

9/80  TO  9/62 


253415 


441696 


i  SUB  TOTAL  DIVISION  OF  PROGRAM  ASSESSMENTS 


895113 


fONDING  HISTORY,   FY  67-69|  0 

70  1  0 

711  0 

721  0 

731  0 

74|  0 

751'  0 

761  0 

771  0 

78 1  0 

791  0 
801  5073^6 
611  387765 

621  0 

631  0 


ERLC 


682 


683 


• 


SLR. 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 


SUGARY  OF   PLANNING  A  NO  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS  A8  UF   uECE^tJER  2,  1*62 

CUNTHAClUR  NAME, 
SC«  I  PT  £Oft  Of   CUNfRACT  LOCATION,   AND  TfPfc, 

8  J  ART   AND  t*i>  DATES 


PROJECT  MONITOR  ObtlG 
I  O&GAnIJAUON  DULLAHS 


9,  MISCELLANEOUS 

9   77   001         Mtn«| 00-7 


FUNDING  HISJUKY,  FY  771 
781 
791 
801 


33124 
207000 
295000 
270000 
611  220000 
821  256360 


9  62  001 


M21   ACC1    Al  Nlh 


co^puier  i iMt  In  suppuRT  uF 

PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  PROJECTS 
(1NCLU0E3  S$O00  TITLE  I  F UNU8  IN 
FY  80) 


CUMNET  COMPUTER  NE?"URK  CORP  #  NEVER 
WASHINGTON,   D.C,  (P) 
5/77   10  9/83 


1323506 


TRANSFER  UF  FUNDS  TO  N I M  FOR  USE  UF     NATIONAL   INSTITUTES  UF  HE AL IH  G I N8BURG 

N I M  COMPUTER  MClUtr  BETHE8D*i  HD«  <F)  UPdfc 

10/81    TU  9/83 


225000 


FUNDING  MlSJllhY,   FY  82l  225000 
 t  .SUBTOTAL  MISCELLANEOUS 


691 

0 

;ni  ■ 

u 

711 

0 

721 

u 

7JI 

0 

701 

0 

751  * 

0 

761 

0 

771 

3312a 

781 

2Q7QOO 

791 

295000 

6u  1 

270000 

611 

220000 

6?l 

a6336a 

631 

0 

1508506 


684 


ERLC 


685 


SUMMARY  Of   PLANNING  *ND  EVALUA ? ION  CONTRACT!  A$  OF  DECEMBER  2,  1912 


3£R , 

NO, 


CONTRACT  NUMbfcR 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTRACT 


CONTRACTOR  NAME, 
LOCATION,  And  TTPE, 
START  AND  EnO  DATES 


PROJECT  MONITOR  OBLIC 
I  ORGANIZATION  DOLLARS 


i bR ANO  TOTAL 


6*579456 


fONOlNU  HISTORY,   FY  67*69 |  0 

•  91  O 

7UI  0 

711  0 

721  0 

731  0 

741  0 

751  /-W9Q02 

761  '  2212647 

771  353^663 

76 1  1  10631*4 

79|  11356996 

SUI  16471535 

6U  13913340 

021  3763649 

631  130000 


J 


6bd 


•  ERJC 


687 


\ 


